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of  the  body — instantly  the  brain  receives  the  message  and 
quicker  than  thought  comes  back  the  word,  "Hold  fast"  or 
"Let  go,"  as  the  object  is  desirable  or  otherwise. 

The  life  current  brings  to  all  parts  of  the  body  its  burden  of 
nutriment,  and  bears  away  the  worn  and  useless  matter  to  be 
caught  by  the  breath,  and  exhaled. 

In  the  presence  of  such  perfect  works,  how  can  man  stand 
un improved  by  their  contemplation ?  The  study  of  the  human 
body,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  must  ennoble  the 
student.  Jk 

Hen  will  stand  entranced  for  hours  iirtfie  nresence  of  some 
cold  marble  image,  and  perhaps  pass  withNuttefVieglect,  or  it 
may  be  with  loathing,  the  vilo  body  of  the  real  man  whose 
form  and  features  have  been  brought  out  under  the  chisel  of 
the  sculptor.  So  much  more  do  men  prize  the  symbol  than 
the  thing  symbolized :  the  shadow  than  the  substance.  Those 
who  would  mar  or  deface  a  statue  must  be  known  the  world 
over  as  unworthy  of  aught  but  scorn :  but  men  may  take  into 
their  hands  God's  statues  fashioned  most  delicately,  and  igno- 
rantly  if  not  purposely  deface,  distort,  or  ruin  them  and  still 
be  held  in  esteem  as  educators.  Thank  God  that  after  they 
have  killed  the  body,  they  have  no  more  that  they  can  do. 

I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  not  one  in  five  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  United  States  has  even  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  human  body  and  of  the  laws  that  govern  its  healthy  action. 
Under  their  tuition  children  may  be  cramped  into  uncom- 
fortable seats  or  remain  too  long  in  comfortable  seats;  they 
may  be  crowded  into  small  and  poorly  ventilated  apartments 
or  be  confined  too  closely  in  sizable  and  properly  ventilated 
rooms;  they  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  gratification  of 
appetite  or  of  passion  or  they  may  be  denied  suitable  indul- 
gences at  proper  times;  they  may  be  urged  into  mental  activ- 
ity beyond  the  ability  of  the  body  to  sustain,  or  they  may  be 
encouraged  in  idleness  until  the  body  saps  the  brain,  and  the 
teachers  are  alike  satisfied.  It  has,  perhaps,  never  occurred  to 
them  that  in  their  work  could  be  found  a  place  for  the  care  of 
the  physical  structure  of  their  pupils — that  to  them  could 
attach  any  responsibility  for  the  health  of  those  whose  minds 
they  are  training. 


THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


How  to  teach,  what  to  teach,  when  to  teach,  and  where  to 
teach  are  questions  often  discussed — but  whom  to  teach  is  less 
frequently  presented.  In  the  Scriptures  wo  are  told  that  the 
child  Jesus  "grew  in  wisdom,  in  stature,  and  in  ffcvor  with 
God  and  man" — the  stature  as  important  as  wisdom  or  God's 
favor.  The  body  is  an  ever  present  reality.  Its  demands  are 
constant  and  pressing.  We  may  not  ignore  its  existence  and 
live.  It  has  claims  upon  our  attention  and  we  do  well  to  con- 
sider what  these  claims  are. 

First  impressions  are  always  most  lasting,  and  the  teacher's 
physical  presence  has  much  to  do  in  the  creation  of  these  first 
impressions.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  prime  conjjderation 
with  the  teacher  to  put  into  his  physical  presence  all  the 
power  of  which  it  is  capable:  To  this  end,  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  body  is  essen- 
tial. No  occupation  more  sorely  taxes  the  physical  energies 
than  does  that  of  the  teacher.  It  is  difficult  for  even  the  best 
informed  and  most  careful  to  preserve  health  in  the  work  of 
the  school-room.  A  teacher's  nerves  are  his  most  unruly 
pupils.  Some  years  since  I  found  myself  unable  f  trace 
certain  noises  of  the  school-room  to  their  source.  It  annoyed 
me  much  and  led  to  fault-finding  upon  suspicion.  Previous 
conduct  of  certain  pupils  led  me  to  fasten  the  guilt  upon  them. 
It  was  not  until  I  was  prostrated  by  fever,  and  in  the  stillness 
of  my  own  chamber  heard  again  the  sounds  that  had  so  much 
annoyed  me,  that  I  learned  the  innocence  of  suspected  boys. 
Many  a  pupil  suffers  wrongfully  at  the  hands  of  a  petulant 
teacher,  whose  petulance  is  the  off-spring  of  ill-health,  and 
whose  ilj-health  results  from  ignorance  of  physical  laws.  A 
garden  hoe  used  early  in  the  morning  by  one  whose  hours 
of  sleep  began  at  the  proper  time,  and  were  undisturbed  by 
dreams  bora  of  undigested  and  indigestible  food — has  often 
saved  the  use  of  the  birch  at  school.  Words  of  wisdom  and 
moral  precepts  have  most  weight  when  delivered  from  rosy 
lips  with  the  clear  ring  which  good  health  gives  to  all  utter- 
ances, while  the  best  thoughts  may  be  shorn  of  all  power  for 
good  by  the  sharp  temper  of  their  author.  The  ease  with 
which  a  healthy  teacher  works  is  of  incalculable  value.  Good 
physical  condition  makes  clear  illustrations  of  different  prob- 
•lems,  easy  and  certain.    Physical  and  mental  digestion  are 
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generally  of  quite  even  pace.  It  is  far  easier  for  a  well  man 
to  be  virtuous,  than  for  one  whose  system  has  been  so  fre- 
quently abused  as  to  make  it  a  fit  abode  for  vice.  All  these 
considerations  make  the  understanding  of  the  physical  nature 
an  imperative  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 


A  NEW  MODE  OF  ILZUSTBATING  ELOCUTION. 

[oopYRxan  ncuBXD.] 


/? 


BT  PROF.  T.  HARRISON. 


[HE  historian,  Hume,  has  said,  that  no  one  can  speak 
long  of  himself  without  vanity;  and  yet  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  for  a  writer  to  make  a  remark  in  reference  to 
himself  and  his  productions,  for  the  information  of  his  read- 
ers.   Such  seems  to  be  the  case  now. 

The  writer  of  the  following  article  has  made  music  and  elo- 
cution his  study  for  many  years.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  nu- 
meral system  of  musical  notation,  has  composed  various  pieces 
of  music,  and  published  several  musical  works.  In  elocution, 
he  has  studied  Dr.  Bush's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice  *  and 
the  works  of  many  other  authors,  and  has  also  availed  him- 
self of  the  instructions  of  some  of  the  best  elocutionists  of  the 
day,  and  has  likewise  taught  the  art  himself.  Prof.  Hobs  heard 
him  give  a  lesson  in  elocution,  last  fell,  before  the  Jackson 
County  Teachers'  Institute,  and  did  him  the  honor  of  thus 
noticing  his  effort :  "  Prof.  Harrison  gave  a  lesson  of  rare  ex- 
cellence in  reading  and  elocution.  His  analysis  was  search- 
ing and  accurate,  and  his  voice  full  and  rich."  "If  Prof.  H. 
does  such  work  as  this  generally,  his  instruction  will  be  of 
great  value  in  Institutes."  Subsequently  Prof.  Hoss  requested 
the  writer  to  prepare  a  series  of  articles  on  elocution  for  the 
School  Journal.  The  following  is  the  first  of  the  series.  The 
reader  will  do  well  to  preserve  the  numbers,  as  subsequent 
articles  will  sustain  a  close  relation  to  the  preceding  ones.] 

Elocution,  both  as  a  science  and  art,  has  a  far  greater  con- 
nection with  music  than  is  generally  supposed;  and  it  will  be 

•This  it  unquestionably  by  far  the  best  dissertation  that  has  ew  appeared  on  the  tub. 
ject,  and  the  writer  here  acknowledges  himself  greatly  indebted  to  its  teachings. 
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found  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  muBic, 
and  a  full  course  of  training  in  vocalization,  will  aid  materi- 
ally in  making  a  successful  elocutionist. 

All  musicians  have  to  learn  the  musical  scales  as  one  of  the 
first  lessons;  and  all  elocutionists  should  do  the  same.  These 
scales  are  two  in  number,  the  major  and  the  minor,  to  which 
some  add  a  third,  the  chromatic.  They  are  generally  repre- 
sented thus: 


Majob. 


8 

7 

6 

5 

4 
3 


do. 

tsi. 

la. 

sol. 

fa. 
mi. 

re. 

do. 


MlHOR. 

8 


6 
5 


3 
2 


la. 

sol. 

fa. 
mi. 

re. 

do. 
si. 

la. 


Ohbohatic. 


Should  any  reader  of  this  article,  wishing  to  study  elocu- 
tion, be  unable  to  give  the  tones  of  the  m^jor  and  minor  scales 
with  facility,  it  is  recommended  that  he  learn  them  from  some 
musician. 

It  will  be  observed  that  those  tones  are  placed  at  unequal  dis- 
tances apart.  Thus,  in  the  major  scale,  the  intervals  between 
3  and  4  and  between  7  and  8,  are  only  half  as  great  as  be- 
tween the  other  tones.  That  this  is  natural,  is  proved  by  va- 
rious facts.  These  facts  belong  to  acoustics  rather  than  to  elo- 
cution or  music,  and  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
them  here.* 

♦Id  a  work  published  bv  the  writer,  entitled  "Music  Simplified,"  this  subject  is  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.    The  following  extract  Is  given :    utfiie  existence  of  a  half  inter- 
Tal  between  3  and  4,  and  also  between  7  and  8,  while  between  all  the  others  there  exists 
a  whole  interval,  Is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  nothing  more  than  a  necessary  adapt*  • 
tlon  in  the  octave  to  an  unalterable  law  in  the  musical  constitution  of  the  human  ear. 
This  opinion  receive*  additional  support  from  the  consideration,  that  If  the  half  inter, 
vale  be  placed  in  a  different  position,  the  first  between  2  and  3  and  the  second  between  6 
and  6,  a  change  is  produced  In  the  melodious  aspect  of  the  octave,  the  most  wonderful 
and  affecting:  the  former  is  sublime  and  grand;  the  latter  is  mournful  and  plaintive. 
Thus  it  appears  that  music  has  within  itself  the  power  of  producing  two  opposite  effects 
On  the  human  mind :  it  can  enkindle  feelings  of  joy  and  admiration,  or  excite  sensations 
of  sympathy  and  grief.    Here  is  another  striking  manifestation  of  the  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  Infinite  Creator:  He  has  given  the  glorious  attribute  of  variety  to  the 
charming  science  of  musk  in  common  with  all  the  operations  of  hi*  han,dj<" 
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The  tones  of  the  musical  scale  are  termed  discrete:  that  is, 
one  is  disconnected  with  the  other,  at  least  in  melody.  In 
elocution,  however,  we  use  concrete  tones:  that  is,  we  slide 
from  one  tone  to  another,  so  as  to  make  one  continuous  sound, 
generally  termed  an  inflection.  Any  of  the  tones  can  he  thus 
used,  but  the  principal  ones  given  by  Dr.  Bush,  are  the  slide 
of  the  second,  the  slide  of  the  third,  the  slide  of  the  fifth,  and 
the  slide  of  the  eighth,  or  octave.  Dr.  Eush  represents  these 
slides  by  characters  nearly  resembling  those  used  in  music. 
As  those  characters  are  not  in  common  use,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  and  equally  appropriate  to  represent  them  by  nu- 
merals,* thus: 


Upward 
Slide  of 

Upward 
Slide  of 

Upward 
Slide  of 

Upward 
Slide  of 

The  Second. 

The  Third. 

The  Fifth. 

The  Octave 

Is2. 

Is3. 

Is5. 

IsS. 

The  letter  s  is  really  not  necessary,  and  they  may  be  writ- 
ten thus — that  is,  closely  together: 

12  13  15  18 

There  are  also  other  slides,  as  from  3  to  5,  and  from  5  to  8. 
This  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  exercises  at  the  close  of 
this  article. 

These  slides  can  be  given  by  but  one  musical  instrument — 
the  violin.  The  D  string  will  suit  the  best.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  it  is,  while  it  is  the  proper  pitch  for  the  female  voice, 
it  is  an  octave  too  high  for  the  male  voice.  Still  it  will  an- 
swer. By  sounding  the  open  string,  D,  and  then  sliding  the 
finger  up  to  B,  which  will  require  about  an  inch  and  an  eighth, 
drawing  the  bow  at  the  same  time,  the  slide  of  the  second  will 
be  produced.  Commencing  again  with  the  open  string,  and 
sliding  up  to  F  sharp,  which  will  require  about  two  inches  and 
a  quarter,  the  slide  of  the  third  will  be  produced.  Commenc- 
ing again  with  the  open  string,  and  sliding  up  to  A,  which  will 
require  about  four  inches,  the  slide  of  the  fifth  will  be  produc- 
ed. Commencing  again  with  the  open  string,  and  sliding  half 
way  to  the  bridge,  the  slide  of  the  octave  will  be  produced. 

i  ■  ...  — —■  ■■■■■■^  i    ■■-■  ■   i    ■    i^         i  I   i———  ■■  I  »  ■     ■  ■  .  ■»»  ii  ■■■■■       ^.— -     ..mm        —    mm      !■■■■■  ■    ■  i  — »^fc^ 

*0f  the  use  of  numerals  In  matte,  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  says:  "Experience  refutes  the 
notion,  that  scholars  will  be  embarrassed  by  singing  numerals.  If  they  hare  a  correct 
idea  of  the  minor  mode,  they  will,  after  some  little  practice,  sing  the  minor  scale  by  nu- 
merals as  readily  as  the  major.  In  doing  so,  they  acquire  firmness,  oertainty,  and  inde- 
pendence."   The  writer  thinks  the  numerals  will  be  equally  useful  in  elocution, 
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By  reversing  the  motion  of  the  finger,  and  observing  the 
same  distances,  the  downward  slides  will  be  produced,  which 
may  be  written  thus : 


Downward 

Downward 

Downward 

Downward 

Slide  of 

Slide  of 

Slide  of 

Slide  of 

The  Octave. 

The  Fifth. 

The  Third. 

The  Second. 

8sl. 

5sl. 

38 1. 

2sl. 

or 


81. 


51. 


31. 


21. 


The  slide  of  the  second,  either  upward  or  downward,  is  used 
in  ordinary  conversation  on  almost  every  syllable :  then  when 
a  little  emphasis  is  required,  the  slide  of  the  third;  when  still 
more  emphasis  is  required,  the  slide  of  the  fifth;  and  when 
the  utmost  emphasis  is  required,  the  slide  of  the  octave. 

Let  the  following  question  be  asked  without  any  emphasis, 
and  the  tones  generally  will  be  given  with  the  upward  slide 
of  the  second,  except  on  the  third  syllable  of  the  last  word, 
which  will  require  a  greater  slide : 

Did  you  say  that  I  could  learn  elocution?  Now  let  a  litfle 
emphasis  be  given  to  I,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  slide  of 
the  third  is  used : 

Did  you  say  that  I  could  learn  elocution?  Now  let  still 
more  emphasis  be  given,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  slide  of 
the  fifth  is  used : 

Did  you  say  that  I  could  learn  elocution?  Finally,  let  the 
utmost  emphasis  be  given,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  slide 
of  the  octave  is  used: 

1*8 

"What!  did  you  say  that  I  could  learn  elocution? 

Again:  Let  the  simple  statement  be  made,  He  said  that  I 
could  learn  elocution,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  downward 
slide  of  the  second  is  generally  used,  except,  as  before,  on  the 
third  syllable  of  the  last  word. 

Next,  let  it  be  given  with  a  little  emphasis  on  I,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  slide  of  the  third  is  used: 

He  said  that  I  could  learn  elocution.  Next,  let  more  em- 
phasis be  given,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  slide  of  the  fifth 
is  used: 

He  said  that  I  could  learn  elocution.    Lastly,  let  the  utmost 
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emphasis  be  given,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  slide  of  the 
octave  will  be  used : 

Yes!  he  said  that  I  could  learn  elocution. 
The  use  of  the  downward  slides  can  be  shown  very  clearly 
by  applying  them  to  a  passage  in  the  Psalms: 

8sl 

"If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there:  if  1  make  my 

bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there:  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even 

8«1 

there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me. 

Perhaps  this  intense  emphasis  would  not  be  suitable  in  or- 
dinary reading,  but  it  certainly  would  in  earnest  delivery. 

Besides  the  slides,  or  the  concrete  tones,  skips,  or  the  dis- 
crete tones  are  used.  Thus,  if  the  voice  pass  from  5  to  1  with- 
out a  slide,  it  would  be  called  a  skip.  From  the  exercises  at 
the  close  of  this  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  skips  are  used  quite 
commonly. 

y  The  length  of  time  given  to  each  tone  may  be  represented 
as  in  the  writer's  numeral  system  of  musical  notation,  thud: 

Brere.      Semlbrer*.      Minim  Crotchet.      Quarer.      SemlqnaTer.      DenJiMftlqaaTtr. 

|1  :1  .1         1  1  1  1 

t  It  Ml 

Dr.  Mason  calls  the  semibreve  the  whole  note,  the  minim 
the  half  note,  the  crotchet  the  quarter  note,  and  so  on. 

The  half-lengthened  note  may  be  represented  by  a  hyphen, 
thus,  1* 

A  rest  may  be  represented  by  the  letter  a. 

Every  voice  probably  has  its  own  natural  key,  or  fundamen- 
tal tone;  and  when  a  speaker  commences  on  this  tone,  he  will 
be  natural;  but  if,  by  bad  habit,  or  embarrassment,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  imitate  others,  he  takes  some  other  tone,  he  will  be 
unnatural.  This  fundamental  tone,  or  1,  will  be  given  by 
uttering  awe,  without  any  special  effort. 

The  following  exercises  are  introduced  for  practice  on  the 
foregoing  principles.  The  words  are  taken  from  Branson's 
Elocution.  The  notation  is  prepared  by  the  writer,  but  it 
generally  represents  the  tones  as  given  by  that  distinguished 
elocutionist  in  imparting  instruction  to  a  class  of  which  the 
writer  was  a  member.  Bronson  had  reached  great  perfection 
in  the  art:  he  had  been  teaching  elocution  about  thirty  years, 
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and  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  remarkably  naturaL  The 
italics  denoting  emphasis,  and  the  small  capitals  denoting  ad- 
ditional emphasis,  are  Branson's  marking. 

In  practicing  these  exercises,  the  student  should  be  in  a 
large  room,  and  speak  them  as  if  fire  hundred  persons  were 
present.  The  notation  given  indicates  more  emphasis  than  is 
needed  for  simple  reading. 

EXERCISE   FIRST. 

.B  5    3  r  I  3b5    r    3  I  5e3    r    3      3  |  5s3  b  3    3  I 

Little        minds  are    tamed  and  subdued  by  mis- 
3     1     r    3  |  5        3    B    5    5  |  8s5  3sl  |    || 

fortunes;  but  great  ones   rise  above  them. 

exercise  second. 
5    3  r  3    3  |  5-  4    3.R  I  .1  r  1  |  3-  2    1  R  II 

Vibtue  leads  to   happiness:   vice  to    misery.  p 

EXERCISE  THIRD.  A 

.B  5s3  I  3-  4    5  R  3    3  I  3s5  R  3    3      3  I  8    5  R  3    3  I 

i»»  ti  t»»        »*  i     i  ■ 

True     liberty    can    exist   only    where  Justice  is  tm- 
3s5    5    5  R  3  I  5-  4    3sl  .r  II 
partially       administered. 

exercise  fourth. 

:3sl  |  1s3.b  |  .B.3    |    .3    .3    |    .3    .3    |    3    3  :b  |  :5sl  | 
JRoU    on,        thou  dark  and  deep  blue  ocean)        roll: 

.r  .3  |     3     3       3  B  |     :3     |    3  3    3  R  2  |  .1  .B  || 
Ten  thousand  fleets   sweep   over  thee  in  vain. 

exercise  fifth. 

.r.  3    3  I  5    3    3b5  r  3    I    5    3  r  3    I    :5s3    I 

Let  our     object  be  our     country,  our    whole 
3    1r3|5    5b8b5|3      1.b|| 

country,  and  nothing  but  our    country. 

In  the  foregoing  exercises,  by  italics  Bronson  indicates  em- 
phasis, and  by  small  capitals  a  greater  degree  of  emphasis. 

It  will  not  be  understood  that  the  notation  given  is  the  only 
notation  that  may  be  used.  As  in  music,  so  in  speech,  the 
melody — that  is,  the  succession  of  sounds — may  be  varied. 
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Neither  does  the  writer  suppose  that  his  notation  is  faultless. 
He  hopes  that  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  cause  of  education 
will  give  his  work  a  rigid  examination,  and  he  assures  them 
he  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  in  regard  to  it. 

In  future  articles,  his  plan  will  be  more  fully  developed,  and 
additional  exercises  given. 

The  writer  takes  great  pleasure  in  recommending  Prof.  H. 
N.  Day's  recent  publication,  entitled  The  Art  of  Elocution. 
It  is  based  on  Dr.  Bush's  Philosophy  of  the  Voice,  and  illus- 
trates the  principles  of  that  immortal  work  in  an  admirable 
manner. 


WHY  ABE  NOT  THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  LAW 
TAUGHT  IN  OUE  COMMON  SCHOOLS? 


* 


BY   HON.   S.   E   PERKINS.* 


^S  it  because  a  knowledge  of  the  law  is  unimportant  to  the 
public?  or  is  it  because  the  study  of  the  law  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  develop  and  discipline  the  mental  and  moral  pow- 
ers ?  or  is  it  because  it  is  impracticable  to  teach  it  in  the  com- 
mon school? 

That  education  of  some  sort,  that  knowledge  of  some  sub- 
jects is  important  and  useful  to  the  people,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  State,  is  considered,  very  clear,  by  the  commodious  and 
often  elegant  school  buildings  with  which  she  has  dotted  the 
State,  and  the  liberal  fund  with  which  she  has  endowed  her 
common  schools. 

Now,  let  us  glance  at  what  is  taught  in  them ;  what  is  em- 
braced in  the  curriculum,  or  course  of  common  school  educa- 
tion. 

Heading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history, 
logic,  physiology,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  moral  philoso- 
phy, natural  philosophy,  algebra,  music,  astronomy,  etc.,  and 
Latin  and  French. 

Is  an  acquaintance  with  these  subjects  of  more  importance 
to  the  most  of  community  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  the  land  ? 

*Ex'8upreme  Judge  of  Indiana. 
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May  the  consequence  of  ignorance  of  them  be  more  serious 
than  those  of  ignorance  of  the  law  ? 

Beading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  other  subjects  mentioned,  are  acquirements  practially 
useful  to  all  or  nearly  all  citizens,  but  what  is  the  utility  to  the 
masses  who  study  them,  in  the  common  school,  of  rhetoric, 
botany,  algebra,  etc.  ? 

They  are  useful  in  the  pleasures  the  knowledge  of  them 
contributes;  in  the  elevation  of  character  that  knowledge 
produces;  in  the  desire  it  creates  for  the  acquisition  of  further 
knowledge  and  in  the  habits  generated  by  that  desire  in  ite 
possessors,  of  spending  their  leisure  hours  in  the  library,  the 
reading  room  or  private  study,  rather  than  in  the  saloons  or 
halls  of  amusement.  Knowledge  is  valuable  for  its  own  sake. 
It  tends  to  ennoble  man,  and  elevate  him  from  the  brute  toward 
God.  But  practical  business  advantage,  for  the  class  referred 
to,  it  may  not  happen  to  possess.  But  what  may  be  the  con- 
sequences, to  the  individual;  of  ignorance  of  the  ordinary 
branches  of  common  school  and  academic  education?  It  may 
cause  him  an  occasional  pecuniary  loss;  it  may  cause  him  a 
loss  of  elevated  pleasure  and  the  degree  of  respect  by  the  com- 
munity he  would  otherwise  receive. 

Turn  now  to  the  law,  and  consider  first,  the  question  whether 
a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  importance,  of  uee,  practically,  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State.  What  is  the  law  of  the  State  ?  It  em- 
bodies the  rules,  prescribed  by  the  State,  to  which  the  conduct 
of  all  the  people  must  conform.  Blackstone's  definition  of 
municipal  law  is:  "A  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
Power  Supreme  of  the  State,  commanding  what  is  right  and 
prohibiting  what  is  wrong."  It  operates  upon  all  the  business 
transactions  of  men.  It  determines  their  validity  and  legality. 
It  operates  upon  all  the  actions  of  men  within  the  State  and 
determines  their  criminality  or  lawfulness.  It  prescribes  the 
duties  of  man  to  man.  It  defines  the  vital  obligations  under 
which  we  all  live.  We  become  criminally  subject  to  it  as  soon 
as  we  are  capable  of  knowing  it,  and  that  may  happen  at  the 
age  of  seven  and  is  presumed  to  be  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  All  over  fourteen  years  of  age  are  presumed  to  know 
the  law,  and  are  not  allowed  to  plead  ignorance  of  it. 
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And  what  are  the  consequences  of  its  violation  ?  If  oar 
contracts  are  not  conformable  to  it  civilly,  we  may  suffer  pecu- 
niary loss.  If  our  conduct  is  in  violation  of  it  criminally,  we 
are  liable  to  be  visited  by  its  penalties,  which  may  be  fines, 
imprisonment,  or  even  death.  Can  it  be  possible  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  laws  upon  conformity  or  non-conformity,  obedience 
or  disobedience  to  which  such  consequences,  personal  to  each 
citizen,  depend,  may  be  regarded  of  too  little  importance  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  popular  education  ?  Is  it  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  people  generally  that  they  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  laws  which  govern  the  motions  of  the  Heavenly 
'bodies  than  it  is  that  they  should  know  those  which  govern 
their  own  conduct  here  on  earth  ?  May  the  consequences  of 
ignorance  of  the  former  be  more  serious  than  ignorance  of  the 
latter? 

Are  the  rules  of  rhetoric  of  more  consequence  to  the  citizen 
than  the  rules  of  law  ? 

Would  not  the  time  spent  on  the  former  be  more  usefully 
given  to  the  latter,  if  there  was  not  time  for  both  ?  And  is 
not  a  capacity  that  is  equal  to  one,  equal  to  the  other  ?  Do 
we  require  the  people  to  obey  laws  that  they  have  not  the 
ability  to  understand  ? 

The  opinion  is  not  new  that  the  laws  should  be  taught  to 
the  citizens.  The  Old  Testament  contains  the  civil  code  of 
Jewish  law,  and  the  injunction  is  oft  repeated  therein  to  teach 
them  to  all  the  people. 

In  the  Great  Law,  consisting  of  sixty-one  chapters,  enacted 
by  the  first  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Chester, 
Dec.  4,  1682,  was  a  provision  requiring  the  laws  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools  of  the  province.  And  Blackstone,  in  urging 
that  the  laws  of  England  should  be  made  a  subject  of  academic 
education,  adds:  '-And  in  this  I  am  warranted  by  the  example 
of  ancient  Home;  where,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  the  very  boys 
were  obliged  to  learn  the  twelve  tables  by  heart,  to  imprint  on 
their  tender  minds  an  early  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  their  country." 


Goethe  says  that  we  ought  to  conform  to  the  world  in  trivial 
matters,  in  order  that  we  may  more  successfully  oppose  it  in 
subjects  of  vital  importance. 
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NOTES  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL.— IX. 


BY   MRS.   J.   G.   KINLEY. 


(London,  Continued.) 
,  Y  way  of  interlude  between  our  sight-seeings,  we  always 
;took  a  drive  through  the  Parks;  so  finishing  our  drive 
and  lunch,  we  entered  the  Parliament  Houses,  which 
cover  nearly  eight  acres  of  ground.  The  House  of  Peers  is  so 
painted  and  gilded,  and  the  windows  so  darkened  by  stained 
glass,  that  we  could  scarcely  tell  what  it  contained.  At  one 
end  was  the  gorgeously  gilded  throne,  and  in  front  a  verita- 
ble wool-sack  covered  with  scarlet  velvet.  The  walls  were  or- 
namented with  frescoes,  and  portraits  of  six  or  eight  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  wives  lent  aid  to  its  ornamentation.  The  House 
of  Commons  made  less  pretense  to  show,  and  was  a  very  com- 
mon looking  place.  These  two  chambers  make  but  a  small 
part  of  the  building.  Corridors,  staircases,  porches,  courts, 
towjrs,  and  galleries  make  up  the  balance.  In  St.  Stephen's 
crypt  we  saw  the  old  part  of  this  immense  building,  but  it  had 
recently  been  newly  gilded  and  restored,  and  when  the  gas  was 
lighted,  shone  like  the  sun,  so  that  its  antiquity  was  hid  beneath 
its  newly  acquired  splendor. 

Early  in  >the  morning  as  we  could  obtain  entrance,  we  went 
to  the  British  Museum.  It  is  full  of  strange,  rare  and  curious 
things,  and  the  rooms  seemed  endless.  Eoman,  Egyptian,  and 
British  antiquities,  specimens  of  natural  history,  including 
Du  Chaillu's  stuffed  gorilla,  innumerable  beautiful  shells, 
Etruscan  pottery,  ancient  and  mediaeval  porcelain  and  a 
thousand  other  objects  were  inspected  before  we  came  to  the 
Mummy  department.  Now,  of  all  things  hideous  and  un- 
sightly, these  take  the  lead,  but  I  always  had  a  fancy  for 
mummies,  and  this  was  my  time.  I  peeped  into  every  box 
and  inspected  every  grinning  face,  wondering  if  it  had  been 
pleasant  pastime  to  these  old  Egyptians  to  be  sewed  up  in  this 
style  and  put  on  exhibition  for  the  pleasure  of  generations  yet 
undreamed  of,  when  they  "shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil."  I 
think  my  mummy  curiosity  was  entirely  satisfied  with  my 
visit  at  the  British  Museum,  and  I  hope,  when  I  have  done 
with  earth,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  rest  in  peace,  and  not  be  dried 
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into  a  specimen  for  the  ornamentation  of  any  Museum.  I 
think  I  never  was  so  fatigued  in  my  life  as  when  I  got  to  our 
lodgings  that  night.  "Wearily  I  laid  down  to  rest  and  let  the 
supper  come  and  go  untasted,  but  the  next  morning  brought 
fresh  strength  for  a  ride  to  the  Zoological  Garden  in  Kegent's 
Park.  Here  all  the  animals  that  we  had  seen  the  day  before, 
stuffed  in  the  Museum,  were  alive,  and  not  only  healthy,  but 
clean  and  well  kept.  Such  a  day  of  pleasure  as  these  Gardens 
gave  us  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  of  our  party,  but  to 
give  a  description  of  its  many  and  varied  objects  of  interest 
would  be  impossible. 

Among  our  London  sight-seeing  we  would  not  forget 
Spurgeon,  so  on  Sunday  morning  we  went  to  the  Tabernacle. 
How  to  get  in  after  arriving  there  was  the  question,  as  we  had 
no  ticket  of  admission,  but  telling  one  of  the  officials  how  far 
and  from  what  country  we  had  come  to  hear  this  celebrated 
divine,  he  took  us  into  the  vestry  to  attend  the  morning 
prayer-meeting,  giving  us  a  hint  of  a  back  stairway  that 
would  lead  to  the  audience  room  above.  Just  before  the  last 
amen  was  pronounced,  we  quietly  stepped  up  the  aforesaid 
stairs  and  entered  the  church,  selecting  the  most  eligible  seat, 
as  the  doors  were  not  yet  opened  and  but  few  people  were 
present.  In  a  few  minutes  the  large  doors  swung  on  their 
hinges  and  the  crowd  instantly  filled  every  nook  and  corner. 
Inwardly  I  chuckled  at  the  pious  strategy  by  which  we  had 
secured  good  seats.  We  were  not  kept  waiting  long,  for 
promptness  is  a  cardinal  virtue  with  Spurgeon.  He  is  a  well 
made,  square-shouldered,  short-necked  Englishman,  and  is  full 
of  zealous  vigor  and  fire.  He  preaches  at  his  hearers  in  an 
earnest,  emphatic  manner,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  go 
to  sleep  or  lose  his  meaning  by  reason  of  eloquent  or  refined 
diction.  He  did  not  impress  me  as  being  either  scholarly  or 
logical,  but  sympathetic,  emotional,  and  earnest.  I  should 
think  his  forte  lay  in  his  preaching  practical  sermons  on  the 
level  of  his  hearers,  not  over  their  heads. 

As  Sunday  in  Europe  is  more  of  a  holiday  than  a  holy  day, 
we  availed  ourselves  of  the  custom,  and  in  the  afternoon  di- 
gested our  dinner  and  sermon  by  a  boat  ride  on  the  Thames, 
which  took  us  to  Kew  to  see  its  famous  gardens.  The  boats 
run  up  and  down  the  Thames  continually,  the  fare  being  but 
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a  trifle,  and  Sundays  they  are  filled  to  overflowing.  Ours  was 
no  exception,  and  started  out  gaily  for  the  trip.  The  Thames 
is  a  shallow  stream,  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  were  fast  aground  on  a  sand  bank,  which  gave  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  study  our  surroundings.  Smoking  being 
allowable  everywhere,  the  smokers  puff  right  into  your  face 
with  a  coolness  quite  irresistible,  and  never  think  of  begging 
pardon  for  taking  the  liberty  of  suffocating  you  with  the 
fumes  of  the  filthy  weed.  No  corner  of  our  boat  was  free 
from  the  nauseating  smoke,  and  people  seemed  to  think  it  was 
all  right  to  be  thus  poisoned.  We  found  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
people  much  more  polite  and  civil  than  the  same  class  of  Eng- 
lish, the  John  Bulls  being  pretentious  and  puffy.  In  walking 
the  streets  of  London,  if  you  do  not  yield  the  road  to  those 
you  meet,  there  will  be  a  collision.  Where  the  walker  was 
less  in  size  than  myself  I  stood  my  ground,  but  always  gave 
way  to  superior  weight.  Frequent  collisions  occur,  and  great 
is  the  damage  done  to  toes,  but  we  always  remembered  that 
we  were  in  London,  the  capital  of  Hingland,  hand  in  sight  of 
Westminster  Habbey.  Our  boat  was  so  long  delayed  by  her 
attraction  for  the  sand  bank  that  we  reached  Kew  at  a  much 
later  hour  than  we  expected,  and  our  ramble  through  the  fine 
gardens  was  necessarily  abridged;  but  for  a  day's  pleasure  we 
can  recommend  Kew  Gardens.  On  Monday  we  went  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  which  seemed  like  a  fairy  palace  on  a  grand 
scale.  Almost  every  nation  with  its  fashions  is  here  repre- 
sented with  so  much  taste  and  skill  that. the  visitor  is  con- 
tinually charmed.  At  every  turn  new  surprises  claimed  our 
admiration.  The  Park,  too,  is  charming  in  its  variety  of  nat- 
ural scenery  which  art  has  perfected  into  elegance.  Located 
in  one  part  of  the  Park  are  all  the  geological  formations,  from 
the  old  red  sandstone  to  the  latest  tertiary  beds  of  drift  and 
gravel,  with  the  animals  pertaining  to  each,  naturally  repre- 
sented as  to  size,  shape,  and  habits.  In  a  little  lake  are  three 
islands,  upon  which  are  seen  the  Mesosaurus  Pterodactyle, 
Iguanodon  Megalosaurus,  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  Laby- 
rinthodon  and  huge  Megatherium,  together  with  others  of 
remote  time.  The  whole,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  unsurpassed, 
and  gives  wonderful  facilities  for  studying  the  animals  which 
once  inhabited  the  earth. 

2 
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My  letter  is  already  too  long,  and  I  have  but  faintly  sketched 
a  few  of  the  many  wonders  we  saw  in  and  about  London ;  as 
it  is  impossible  to  crowd  all  into  the  compass  of  a  reasonable 
letter,  I  leave  it  and  London  for  a  trip  across  the  channel. 


RADICAL  VERSUS  CONSERVATIVE. 


BY  R.  F.  BRKWINGTON. 


,E  patient,  dear  reader,  and  do  not  allow  the  ominous 
)  words  that  form  the  caption  of  this  article  to  so  frighten 
you  as  to  cause  a  hurried  turning  of  the  leaves,  for  fear 
it  may  precede  a  diatribe  on  some  threadbare  theme  in  politics. 

It  is  not  the  radical  against  the  conservative  in  politics,  but 
in  the  school-room,  that  shall  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
discussion.  Americans  are  radicals  by  virtue  of  hereditary 
taint.  The  pilgrim  fathers  left  the  land  of  their  nativity  and 
sought  a'  home  in  western  wilds,  because  of  their  radicalism. 
And  when,  in  the  days  of  76,  the  heroes  of  the  Eevolution 
rose  up  to  dispute  the  doctrine  of  the  "divine  right  of  kings," 
it  was  the  same  spirit  that  prompted  them  to  action.  Bepub- 
licani8m,  therefore, — using  the  word  in  its  national  sense — is 
radicalism.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  teacher,  the  live,  working,  energetic  teacher,  is  so  often  a 
radical.  But  inquiry  may  here  arise  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
radical  teacher.  Very  naturally,  the  name  is  associated  with 
one  who  stands  ready  to  adopt  that  which  is  new  and  promises 
good  results.  To  this  definition,  perchance,  the  radical  him- 
self will  not  object.  Unfortunately  there  are  those  who  pride 
themselves  in  the  name  radical,  who  are  ready  to  adopt  any 
theory,  provided  it  is  new,  regardless  of  its  merits. 

This  class  of  teachers  are  those  who,  in  their  zeal  for  the 
novel  and  the  untried,  are  ever  ready  to  raise  the  cry  of  "old 
fogy,"  as  they  inscribe  upon  their  banner,  "We  are  progres- 


sives." 


Such  teachers  sometimes  send  out  flaming  circulars  contain- 
ing such  absurdities  as  this:  u Come, young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  tbe  great  N 1  school,  where,  by  <wr  methods,  w;e 

can  accomplish  as  much  for  you  in  one  year  as  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  can  in  four."    This  same  class,  too,  are  ever 
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ready,  upon  the  most  cursory  examination,  to  testify  to  the 
merits  of  text  books,  if  they  only  possess  the  one  merit  of  be- 
ing new. 

They  are  always  found  astride  some  special  htybby.  First, 
it  is  the  synthetical  method,  but  the  charm  of  novelty  soon 
being  gone,  that  is  abandoned,  and  these  same  radicals  are  now 
great  sticklers  for  the  analytical. 

Once  they  taught  that  definitions  and  rules  in  mathematics 
must  be  learned  verbatim.  Now  they  have  made  the  grand 
discovery  that  rules  hamper  the  mind,  and  that  the  pupil's  own 
definition,  though  given  with  great  circumlocution,  is  prefera- 
ble to  the  language  of  the  author.  With  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, "they  have  a  very  strong  persuasion  that  common  sense 
and  ordinary  observation  are  quite  as  good  guides  as  the  rules 
of  authors."  Thus  they  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
forgetting  that  in  the  golden  mean  lies  the  secret  of  success. 

Of  all  the  hobbies,  however,  of  these  radicals,  the  last — and 
being  the  last,  it  is,  of  course,  the  greatest — is  "otgeet  teach- 
ing." This  is  the  long-sought-for  desideratum,  the  philoso- 
pher's stone :  and  now,  at  last,  there  has  been  found  the  "  royal 
road  to  geometry,"  for  are  not  children  of  the  tender  age  of 
five  years  taught,  by  the  "object  method,"  all  about  lines  and 
curves,  surfaces  and  solids?  and  from  this,  we  are  told  that  it 
is  but  a  step  to  the  relation  of  geometrical  magnitudes. 

Natural  science,  too,  that  once  required  a  lifetime  of  study, 
by  this  method  is  brought  down  to  the  comprehension  of  this 
same  class  of  precocious  juveniles,  who  are  expected  not  only 
to  know  that  there  are  three  kingdoms  in  nature,  but  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  all  about  elements  and  compounds,  laws  of 
formation  and  development,  properties,  uses  of  bodies,  etc.,  etc. 
Surely  the  "coming  men  "  will  all  be  Solons,  if  not  Solomons. 

But,  to  be  serious,  " object  methods"  are  good  methods,  and 
are  precisely  what  sensible,  practical  teachers  have  been  em- 
ploying for  centuries.  The  objection  is  not  to  the  method,  but 
to  the  abuse  of  it,  which  lays  American,  popular,  education 
open  to  the  charge  of  superficiality.  While,  then,  we  may  be 
ready,  with  a  true  progressive  spirit,  to  adopt  all  that  is  good 
in  the  new,  let  us  not  discard  the  old  merely  because  it  is  old; 
and,  above. pil,  let  us  remember  tjie  lpsaon  contained  in  the 
trite  old  maxim, "  There  is  no  excellence  without  great  labor," 
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THE  LEGAL  RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  OF 

TEACHERS.— II. 


* 


ON  THJJ  EXAMINATION  AN©  CERTIFICATE. 


(Continued.) 

g)T  is  provided  in  section  37  of  the  School  Law,  that  "the 
school  examiner  shall  hold  one  public  examination  each 
month  in  the  year,  in  his  county,  and  in  no  case  shall  he 
grant  a  license  upon  a  private  examination,  *  *  *  *." 
The  phraseology  of  this  statute  is  quite  singular,  inasmuch  as 
it  provides  in  one  part  for  public  examinations,  and  in  another 
prohibits  private.  Ordinarily,  the  provision  by  legislative  en- 
actment of  a  specific  way  for  a  given  thing  to  be  done,  would 
be  held  to  exclude  every  other  way  radically  different  from 
the  one  pointed  out;  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficient 
fbr  the  Legislature  to  have  simply  declared  that  the  examiner 
should  hold  public  examinations.  But  while  the  statute,  taken 
as  a  whole,  imposes  no  greater  obligation  on  the  teacher,  nor 
affects  the  license  he  may  hold  any  more  than  if  the  positive 
clause  stood  alone,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  yet  the  negative 
clause  is  to  be  considered  by  every  examiner  who  desires  to 
escape  the  penalties  for  "incompetency  or  general  neglect  of 
duty."    But  of  this  further  on. 

Under  this  statute,  it  becomes  important  to  examiners  to 
understand  clearly  the  full  significance  of  the  phrase,  "public 
examination."  A  public  examination  .must  be  held,  it  is  evi- 
dent, in  a  public  place,  and  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
we  must  determine  what,  in  contemplation  of  the  law,  would 
be  such  a  locality.  Ordinarily,  we  speak  of  grounds  and 
buildings  belonging  to  the  State  or  county  as  public  places; 
and  so  they  are  in  the  sense  of  being  held  for  the  public  bene- 
fit. But  it  is  not  every  part  of  a  public  building  or  of  public 
grounds,  that  is  a  public  place  in  the  sense  of  this  law.  It 
has  been  held  that  persons  engaged  in  gaming  concealed  in 
bushes  on  land  belonging  to  the  county,  will  not  be  in  a  pub- 
lic place.  Fbazle's  case,  8  Gratt.,  585.  So  a  back  room  occu- 
pied by  a  register  in  chancery  as  a  bed-room,  adjoining  the 
front  room  which  was  his  office,  and  with  which  it  communi- 
cated by  a  door,  the  rear  being  enclosed  with  a  high  fence,  is 
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not  a  public  place,  though  eight  persons  were  present  on  invi- 
tation. Souqueman  v.  The  State,  10  Ala.,  528.  Nor  would 
the  assemblage  of  eight  or  ten  persons  by  invitation  at  a  pri- 
vate house,  to  which  the  public  had  not  been  invited,  for  the 
purpose  of  playing  at  cards,  or  engaging  in  any  other  amuse- 
ment, constitute  such  house  a  public  place.  Coleman  v.  The 
State,  20  Ala.  51.  But  if  the  occupant  or  occupants  of  such 
house  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  inviting  a  number  of  per- 
sons to  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  playing  cards*  and  others 
are  allowed  to  come  uninvited  without  any  restraint,  such 
house  will  be  deemed  a  public  place.  Mills  v.  The  State,  20 
id.  86.  And  if  the  public  generally .  may  attend,  though  some 
are  prohibited  by  the  owners  of  the  room,  it  is  still  a  public 
place.  10  Texas,  545.  So  a  house  where  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  resorting,  such  as  a  store-room  during  business  hours, 
is  a  public  place.  Cameron  v.  The  State,  15  Ala.,  383.  But  in 
the  night  time,  after  the  doors  are  closed  against  business,  it 
ceases  to  be  such.  Windsor's. case,  Leigh,  680.  And  in  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that,  any  place  which  at  the  time  is  made 
public  by  the  assemblage  of  the  people,  is  to  be  considered,  for 
the  time  being,  a  public  place.  Campbell  v.  The  State,  Ala.,  415. 

From  these  authorities,  the  citation  of  which  is  prompted  by 
no  pedantic  spirit,  but  in  order  that  the  investigating  reader 
may  verify  for  himself,  we  may  deduce  the  doctrine  that  an 
examination  held  at  any  place  reasonably  convenient  of  access, 
during  business  hours  and  on  public  notice,  would  be  a  publio 
examination  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  notice  that  the  section  under  consid- 
eration provides  for  one  examination  each  month,  but  the  ex- 
aminer is  not  limited  as  to  the  time  he  shall  consume,  and  it 
may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  law  authorizes  him  to  devote 
every  day  in  the  year  to  the  business  should  he  so  desire.  The 
object  seems  to  be  to  provide  for  at  least  one  examination  in 
each  month.  But  let  us  suppose  what  I  have  reason  to  believe 
is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence,  i.  e.  that  an  examiner  hae  but 
one  day  set  apart  for  examination  work  in  each  month,  and  a 
candidate  wishing  to  apply  for  a  certificate  in  order  to  open 
school  within  a  few  days,  is  kept  away  on  that  particular  day 
by  an  unavoidable  accident,  but  presents  himself  within  a  few 
days  thereafter  with  his  sufficient  excuse,  and  requests  an  ex- 
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amination.  What  is  to  be  done?  Courte  are  always  loth  to 
give  such  an  interpretation  to  a  statute  as  would  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice  or  work  unnecessary  hardship  in  the  public ; 
and  hence,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  a  license  granted  would 
be  upheld  by  a  legal  tribunal.  The  courts  would  presume 
that  the  examiner  performed  his  duty,  and  would  not  tolerate 
any  injury  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  particular  case,  with  a  view 
of  invalidating  his  action.  This  principle  was  established  in 
the  case  of  Rufus  L.  George  v.  School  District,  etc.,  20  Vt.,  495, 
when  it  was  held  that  although  a  certificate  was  granted  with- 
out any  examination  whatever,  yet  in  the  absence  of  fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  holder  of  the  certificate,  it  was  valid.  Fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  would,  of  course,  change  the  rule, 
for  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  that  "  no  man  may  take  advantage 
of  his  own  wrong."  See,  also,  Helms  v.  McFadden,  18  Wis.,  191. 
Toung  teachers,  (and  unfortunately  sometimes  teachers  of 
experience,)  frequently  put  themselves  in  a  false  position  by 
seeking  what  they  understand  to  be  "private"  examinations. 
But  in  view  of  the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  statute  under  dis- 
cussion, the  examiner  should  guard  well  against  any  reckless 
action  in  this  regard.  His  certificate  will  pass,  unquestioned, 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  courts,  as  we  have  just  seen,  but  he 
is  himself  liable  to  be  put  on  his  trial,  under  section  33,  for 
any  failure  to  perform  his  duty.  The  language  of  the  court 
in  the  Vermont  case  alone  referred  to,  is  worthy  of  attention 
in  this  regard :  "  The  superintendent  (examiner)  is  the  officer 
of  the  town.  He  is  appointed  by  the  town,  and  is  responsible 
to  the  town  for  the  manner  in  which  he  discharges  the  duties 
of  his  office.  The  town  must  see  to  it  that  their  superintend* 
ent  faithfully  performs  his  duty,  or  submit  to  the  consequences 
of  his  failing  to  do  it."  Let  every  examiner,  therefore,  see  to 
it  that  he  performs  his  whole  duty  in  this  behalf,  and,  above 
all,  would  I  impress  upon  teachers,  experienced  and  inexperi- 
enced, the  duty  of  attending  promptly  on  the  appointed  days 
of  examination.  d.  d.  b. 


When  does  an  editor  play  a  singular  trick  with  grammar? 
When  he  declines  an  article. 
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HOW  I  BID  (NOT)  LEARN  ARITHMETIC. 


^ERMIT  an  old  gentleman  to  relate  a  brief  story  of  how 

[^ne  did  (not)  learn  arithmetic : 

It  was  a  notable  day  when  I  was  equipped  with  an 
arithmetic  and  a  slate  and  set  to  "  doing  sums."  We  were  told 
to  commit  the  preliminary  definitions  to  memory,  and  forthwith 
commenced  the  task.  At  the  appointed  hour,  we  told  our  teach- 
er, with  more  or  less  accuracy,  that "  arithmetic  is  the  science  of 
numbers,"  etc.,  ete.,  etc.,  all  of  which,  possibly,  sounded  very 
pretty,  but  was  totally  destitute  of  sense ;  we  did  not  grasp  it. 
We  learned  the  use  of  five  fundamental  rules,  but  what  the 
fundamental  was,  we  were  left  to  conjecture.  Our  first  essay 
in  arithmetic  proper,  after  the  foregoing  skirmishing,  was  to 
write  numbers.  We  were  told  to  enumerate,  and  an  amusing 
formula  was  indicated  to  us  as  the  one  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  feat.  We  learned  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  etc., 
etc.,  and  recited  it  with  amazing  volubility,  but  what  it  meant, 
or  how  to  apply  it,  was  not  just  so  clear.  If  a  plain  row  of 
significant  figures  was  given  us  to  write,  it  was  easy  enough : 
but  if  the  number  contained  a  lot  of  insignificant  ciphers,  then 
came  our  trouble.  Here  was  our  first  pons  asinorum.  We 
balked.     We  were  never  initiated  into  that  mystery. 

Then  came  the  addition.  There  were  several  pages  of  ex- 
planation, rules,  and  examples,  and  from  these  it  was  fondly 
hoped  we  might  learn  this  rather  essential  part  of  arithmetical 
science.  To  count  our  fingers  with  amazing  rapidity  we  learn- 
ed, but  to  add  a  column  of  figures,  interspersed  with  a  few  8's 
and  9's  and  7's,  with  even  a  probability  of  accuracy,  and  in 
any  reasonable  time,  was  beyond  our  ability. 

The  mysteries  of  subtraction  were  not  so  harassing,  but  the 
intricacies  of  multiplication  were  beyond  our  ken.  The  mul- 
tiplication table  contains  a  great  deal  of  sound  and  valuable 
learning,  but  its  acquisition  is  no  mean  attainment.  If  any 
one  doubts  this  last  proposition,  let  him  try  to  learn  that  in- 
teresting collocation  of  figures  from  13  to  24,  and  then  have 
some  compassion  on  the  struggling  youth  who  are  just  com- 
mencing the  task.  But  we  "  must  get  on,"  so  forced  by  a  cruel 
necessity — for  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention — we  learn- 
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ed  the  little  trick  of  inserting  our  thumb  in  the  pages  at  the 
table,  and  ciphered  boldly  on.  There  was  some  satisfaction 
in  multiplying  by  2,  3,  or  4;  we  felt  proud  of  our  attainments, 
and  to  multiply  by  5  or  10,  was  a  real  intellectual  repast;  but 
to  be  expected  to  work  with  7,  or  8,  or  9,  was  torture,  and  in 
these  emergencies  we  used  the  "rule  of  thumb."  That  multi- 
plication table,  on  the  whole,  was  a  source  of  real  distress  to 
us  for  years,  but  still  we  ciphered  on. 

Then  came  the  maximus  pons — the  long  division.  We  had 
heard  that  it  was  hard  to  cross;  there  was  a  tradition  to  that 
effect  in  our  school,  and  we  had  not  the  courage  to  undertake 
it  for  a  long  time.  That  long  division  page  is  impressed  upon 
our  mental  vision  yet  It  looked  hard,  and  we  knew  it  must 
bo,  but  still  we  ciphered  on. 

Then  came  the  reductions  and  the  compound  numbers. 
What  it  was  all  about,  was  very  far  from  clear,  but  still  we 
ciphered  on.  We  "did  the  sums"  when  we  could,  we  borrow- 
ed help  when  we  could,  and  when  our  own  exertions  were  un- 
availing and  assistance  could  not  be  had,  we  did  the  best  we 
could,  but  still  ciphered  on. 

Fractions,  we  were  forced  to  believe,  were  extremely  vulgar, 
and,  therefore,  made  little  of  them.  We  learned  they  wore 
proper  and  improper.  The  teacher  thought  ours  were  mostly 
of  the  latter  kind,  and  we  concluded  they  were  often  very 
mixed,  but  still  we  ciphered  on,  and  so  through  the  book. 

Possibly  it  is  not  every  boy  who  has  a  teacher  so  skillful 
and  so  ambitious  as  to  be  able  to  take  a  class  through  the  arith- 
metic in  three  months.  Ours  was  one  of  that  kind,  and  while 
we  think  it  probable  we  may,  yet  we  do  sincerely  hope  we 
never  shall  see  his  like  again.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  satis- 
faction that  we  had  ciphered  through  the  arithmetic,  but  with 
it  all,  although  the  work  had  been  done,  an  impression  was 
somehow  made  in  our  mind  that  "we  had  no  genius  for  mathe- 
matics." A  feeling  of  sadness  creeps  over  us  now  when  we 
think  of  such  a  perversion  of  the  public  funds,  such  a  waste 
of  time,  such  a  destruction  of  muid  and  spirit.  And  yet  this 
thing  is  repeated  every  day,  and  called  teaching!  It  is  said 
that  American  railroads  can  never  be  very  safe  as  long  as  the 
people  clamor  for  fast  travel,  and  are  willing  to  take  the  risk. 
So,  possibly,  we  may  not  hope  to  have  thorough  instruction  as 
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long  as  the  insane  cry  is  made  to  cipher  through  the  book  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Intelligent  and  honest  teachers  will 
not  consent  to  violate  the  rules  of  philosophy  and  common 
sense  in  doing  what  is  a  real  benefit  to  no  one  and  a  serious 
injury  to  all. 

Our  experience  in  (not)  learning  arithmetic  was  a  bitter  one. 
We  hated,  the  study,  and  why  not?  It  was  associated  with 
everything  that  was  difficult  and  repulsive,  and  it  was  only 
after  years  of  real  hard  labor  that  we  overcame  our  first  expe- 
rience in  learning  how  not  to  do  it.  x.  y.  z. 


A  good  talker  is  rarely  found,  simply  because  children  are 
not  trained  to  know  when  to  talk  and  when  to  be  silent. 
There  are  many  who  chatter  from  morning  until  night;  such 
persons  are  to  be  avoided.  Think  before  you  speak,  and  let 
the  law  of  kindness  influence  all  your  words.  Never  hurt  the 
feelings  of  your  playmates,  you  may  be  called  entertaining, 
but  you  will  never  have  any  true  friends. — From  Oliver  Optic's 
Magazine. 


When  I  think  that  I  am  to  outlive  the  sun  and  the  stars, 
that  I  am  to  be  freed  from  the  limited  influence  of  time,  that 
ages  on  ages  will  roll  over  me  without  touching  the  youthful 
vigor  of  my  soul,  that  mansions  on  high  and  purity  are  pre- 
pared for  me  by  the  holy  being  who  once  dwelt  on  earth,  that 
I  shall  live  there  in  closer  intimacy  with  God  than  with  an 
earthly  parent,  that  saints  and  apostles  will  be  my  compan- 
ions, Jesus  the  Bedeemer  will  be  my  brother,  I  am  oppressed 
with  the  responsibility  of  immortality.  And  to  the  hands  of 
each  one  of  us  is  oommitted  a  spirit  to  be  fitted  for  this  end- 
less, glorious  life.  This  spirit  is  ourself*  Its  culture  is  the 
development  of  its  every  faculty. 


Nature  is  not  a  medley  of  shifting  phenomena,  but  an 
orderly  unfolding  of  events  according  to  an  inner  and  fixed 
Jaw  of  progress.— Mickok. 
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TOWNSHIP  FUNDS. 

I  find  many  Trustees  adopt  the  convenient  method  of  "  distributing  "  their 
funds  for  tuition.  Each  District  is  allowed  what  is  considered  its  equitable 
share  of  funds,  and  hires  its  own  teacher  and  runs  its  school  as  long  as  the 
funds  last  Cheap,  long  schools,  are  considered  the  most  desirable.  Under 
such  a  system  good  teachers  leave,  and  the  second  and  third  rate  become 
the  educators. 

Examiners  and  Trustees  should  guard  against  this.  The  law  provides 
that  Trustees  shall  hold  the  tuition  funds  as  well  as  the  special,  for  the 
sehoolt  of  the  township,  and  not  for  distribution  The  Examiner  is  to  grad- 
uate the  professional  ability  of  the  teacher,  and  the  Trustee  must  graduate 
his  prices  to  correspond,  taking  also  into  account  the  demands  of  the  dis- 
trict for  instruction.  The  Trustee  must  pay  the  teacher  and  not  the  district. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  distributes  the  school  revenues 
to  the  counties  according  to  their  number  of  children,  and  the  County 
Auditors  to  the  townships,  cities  and  incorporated  towns  on  the  same  basis, 
but  when  the  school  funds  reach  these  corporations  the  distribution  stops. 


ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LA  WS. 

Several  emendations  will  be  proposed  to  the  next  General  Assembly  of 
the  laws. 

First. — County  Examiners  should  have  such  modifications  in  the  law 
regulating  their  compensation  as  will  enable  them  to  live  by  their  service, 
and  work  efficiently  for  the  counties.  The  schools  of  the  county  should  be 
visited  and  carefully  inspected.  We  can  not  succeed  well  without  this 
step.  Every  State  that  has  been  successful  in  inaugurating  a  public  school 
system,  has  adopted  a  regular  county  superintendency,  under  adequate 
pay.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  have 
a  Superintendent  for  each  township,  as  well  as  one  for  their  city  or  town 
graded  schools. 

Second. — New  election  laws,  and  many  other  considerations,  suggest  the 
desirability  of  having  the  school  year  changed  so  that  it  should  close  about 
the  first  of  July,  and  that  the  enumeration  should  take  place  in  May,  so 
that  the  main  spring  distribution,  which  should  be  changed  to  take  place 
in  June,  should  be  made  on  said  enumeration  instead  of  on  the  enumera- 
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tion  of  the  preceding  year,  as  now.  All  the  reports  should  be  made  to 
harmonise  with  this  change.  v 

Third, — Since  Trustees  are  elected  in  the  autumn,  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners should  be  called  about  the  first  of  November  to  settle  with  them 
that  their  accounts  can  be  turned  oyer  to  their  successor  reliably  passed 
upon. 

Fourth. — Township  Trustees  should  be  able  to  levy  fifty  cents  on  each 
$100,  for  special  school  revenue.  Many  townships  can  not  build  for  want 
of  funds.  Why  should  not  townships  levy  as  much  tax,  if  they  need  it 
and  wish  it,  for  school  purposes,  as  cities  and  incorporated  towns? 

Fifth. — The  certificates  of  the  Normal  School  Faculty  should  authorise 
teachers  receiving  them,  to  teach  in  any  schools  in  the  State  for  the  grades 
for  which  they  are  given.  Certificates  may  be  graded  for  the  Common  and 
High  School,  or  the  first  and  second  grades. 

Other  amendments  will  be  needed,  but  the  ones  here  specified  are  im- 
portant. It  is  desirable  that  the  efforts  to  pass  them  will  be  efficiently  sus- 
tained by  an  interest  throughout  the  State.  Any  one  reflecting  upon  them 
intelligently,  must  see  their  desirability. 


A  NEW  COLLEGE. 

On  the  13th  ult.,  many  of  the  good  people  of  Bourbon,  and  vicinity,  in 
Marshall  county,  and  a  goodly  number  from  neighboring  counties,  met  to 
dedicate  Salem  College.  It  is  a  new  Institution,  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  German  Baptist  (Dunkard)  Church.  This  people  have  not,  heretofore, 
been  very  favorable  to  higher  education,  but  of  late  are  manifesting  much 
interest  in  that  direction,  and  aim  to  make  this  Institution  equal  to  any 
other  in  the  country.  Much  interest  was  felt  in  the  varied  exercises.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Messrs.  Marim,  Hobbe,  Thayer,  Parret,  Judge  Fra- 
rier,  and  by  the  President,  O.  W.  Miller,  late  of  Western  Virginia  Uni- 
versity. 


Teacher's  Rights  in  Examination.— It  is  held  at  this  office  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  Examiners  to  keep  on  file  all  examination  papers,  at  least 
until  the  person  examined  has  waived  his  privilege  to  appeal.  Should  an 
appeal  be  taken  to  this  office  and  such  papers  not  be  produced  by  the  Ex- 
aminer, it  may  be  considered  presumptive  evidence  of  un&irness.  The 
teacher  is  powerless  to  vindicate  his  character  and  scholarship  when  the 
record  of  his  examination  is  destroyed.  B.  C.  Hobbs, 

Supt.  Public  Inetructw** 
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EDITOMA  L— MISCELLANY. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add  the  two  following  valuable  names  to  oar 
list  of  Contributors  for  1871,  published  last  month :  Richard  Edwards, 
President,  8tate  Normal  School,  Illinois,  and  R.  F.  firewington,  Superin- 
tendent, Vevay  Schools,  and  Examiner  of  Switzerland  County. 


We  think  our  readers  can  not  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  excellence  and 
variety  of  the  contributed  articles  in  this  number.  This  is  a  favorable 
introduction  for  the  year  1871.  Teachers,  help  us  by  sending  subscriptions, 
and  we  will  help  you  by  sending  a  better  Journal  than  ever  before. 


Every  one  who  appreciates  architectural  beauty  will  be  pleased  with 
the  cut  of  the  Methodist  Female  College  on  the  preceding  page.  The 
dimensions  of  this  building  are  140  feet  front,  70  feet  deep,  four  stories 
high  including  basement,  surmounted  by  a  tower  reaching  a  height  of 
150  feet 

Having  seen  this  building  within  the  last  year,  we  can  say  it  is  a  hand- 
some building  with  handsome  grounds  in  a  handsome  city. 

The  able  and  popular  President  of  this  institution  is  Professor  Wm.  H. 
DeMotte,  formerly  of  Indiana,  long  a  faithful  and  efficient  co-laborer  with 
the  teachers  of  this  State* 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  teachers  and  not  a  few  parents,  never 
learn  that  "a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,"  and  per  contra,  that  "griev- 
ous words  stir  up  anger."  Having  never  learned  these  fundamental  truths 
in  human  nature,  they  find  trouble  in  the  management  of  children  The 
soft  answer  which  would  have  subdued  that  little  culprit,  ia  displaced  by 
the  grievous  words  which  drive  him  into  anger,  and  likely  into  resistance. 
Lion  tamers  know  the  force  of  soft  words,  and  use  them.  Children  tamers 
are  often  not  so  Wise. 

When  one  has  seen  the  rage  of  a  beast  changed  to  submission,  and  the 
anger  of  a  child  changed  to  penitence,  by  a  word,  he  is  constrained  to 
say,  surely  **  words  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver." 
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Scale  of  Wages. — Trustees  have  quite  different  means  by  which  they 
grade  teachers'  wages.  Some  take  the  grade  of  license ;  some,  the  time  the 
teacher  has  taught ;  and  others  for  convenience,  or  through  a  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  law,  or  for  some  other  cause,  make  the  wages  of  all  equal. 

In  our  opinion  no  one  of  these  alone,  is  adequate.  Licenses  show  schol- 
arship, and  sometimes  nothing  else.  At  best,  they  can  show  but  little  of 
"  Theory  and  Practice,"  hence  in  many  cases,  experience  is  largely  left  out, 
and  in  others,  wholly.  On  the  other  hand,  time  of  teaching  leaves  out 
scholarship,  save  inferential ly.  Equality  of  pay,  still  worse,  leaves  out 
both  the  others ;  it  becomes  a  premium  on  ignorance.  Its  result  is  bad, 
always  driving  the  good  teachers  from  the  township  or  county  in  which 
it  prevails.    Ability  will  not  consent  to  accept  the  pay  of  inability. 

Probably  no  rule  of  absolute  accuracy  can  be  given,  but  that  which  seems 
to  approach  nearest,  is  composed  of  the  first  and  second,  including  an 
unnamed  third,  namely,  success.  Success  is  usually  the  test  of  ability ; 
not  always  infallible,  yet  the  surest.  Consequently  whenever  practicable, 
this  element  should  enter  as  a  means  of  determining  wages.  The  success- 
ful teacher,  the  one  of  ability  is  cheap  at  high  wages,  whilst  the  unsuc- 
cessful, the  one  without  ability  is  dear  at  any  price.  » 

This  is  a  matter  of  interest  not  to  teachers  only  but  to  schools  and 
communities. 


Pbepajle. — The  Cincinnati  School  Board  in  its  recent  Report,  sends  a 
bomb  right  into  the  camp  of  the  novitiates  in  our  profession.  Here  it  is: 
"The  old  plan  of  allowing  beginners  to  obtain  experience  by  experiment- 
ing, by  cutting  and  trying,  should  cease.  We  must  require  henceforth,  a 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  from 
every  teacher  before  appointment." 

This  means  (1)  that  young  hearts  and  young  intellects  are  too  precious 
materials  to  be  cut  and  hacked  by  every  novice  who  may  chance  to  offer 
himself  for  such  service.  It  means  (2)  that  persons  proposing  to  teach 
must  go  to  Normal  Schools,  and  prepare  for  their  work,  just  as  persons 
proposing  to  practice  law  or  medicine  go,  or  should  go,  to  law  and  medical 
schools  to  prepare  for  their  work.  This  sounds  the  key  note  of  reform. 
When  School  Boards  say  so,  it  will  have  to  be  done.  Let  young  teachers 
note  and  heed  this,  ever  remembering  while  the  mason  or  carpenter  may 
hack  and  batter  his  materials  at  random,  they  must  use  theirs  with  delicacy 
and  skill.  The  former  are  in  the  workshop  of  matter,  the  latter,  in  the 
workshop  of  mind — hence  the  difference. 


Next  number  will  contain  the  proceedings  of  the  Associations,  with  most 
of  the  Papers  read.  Those  wishing  extra  copies,  please  send  applica- 
tions in  advance  so  that  we  may  know  how  many  to  publish.  Price  15 
cts.  per  copy. 
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WRITING  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  IN  THE  ACQUISITION  OF 

KNOWLEDGE. 

In  our  opinion,  writing,  as  an  instrument  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, should  hold  a  more  prominent  place  than  at  present.  Observe,  we 
mean  writing  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means. 

First,  in  support  of  this  position  is  the  law  that  it  is  always  gain  when 
knowledge  can  be  made  to  reach  the  mind  through  two  avenues  instead  of 
one.  Usually  this  knowledge  is  clearer,  also  more  permanent.  Writing 
helps  to  this  end.  While  the  sermon,  the  lecture,  conversation,  or  the 
teacher's  explanation,  reaches  the  mind  through  the  ear,  writing  carries  it 
through  the  eye.  Thus  the  same  knowledge  may  paBS  through  both  chan- 
nels, and,  as  a  consequence,  we  have  a  gain  in  clearness  and  permanence, 
possibly,  also  in  exactness.  More,  in  a  degree,  it  passes  through  the 
muscle,  which  in  this  connection  we  may  call  the  sixth  sense.  The  muscu- 
lar movement  requisite  to  make  the  letters  which  hold  this  knowledge 
aids  its  distinctness,  if  not  its  transmission.  If  any  one  has  failed  to 
observe  this  law  in  himself,  let  him  take  the  finger  of  a  blind  child,  and 
guide  that  finger  in  tracing  a  word,  or  words,  and  then  ask  for  the  concep- 
tion of  the  thing  signified.  The  answer  will  show  his  conception  more 
distinct,  and  his  knowledge  more  clear. 

A  second  reason  in  behalf  of  this  position  is,  that  truth  takes  on,  as  it 
were,  tangible  form.  As  a  consequence,  h  can  be  handled,  and  contem- 
plated objectively.  Like  a  beautiful  painting,  we  may  walk  about  it, 
noticing  its  excellencies  or  defects  from  different  angles  of  vision,  and 
under  different  degrees  of  light  and  shade.  Hence,  when  a  new  truth  is 
presented  for  contemplation,  the  prudent  man  puts  it  into  written  words. 
There  it  takes  fixity  of  form,  permitting  handling.  Thus  he  may  weigh, 
gauge  and  measure,  and  if  in  doubt  concerning  the  accuracy  of  the  process, 
he  may  return  and  repeat  until  he  secures  exactness  in  knowledge.  By 
hearing  alone,  he  can  not  do  this.  The  words  reach  the  ear,  carrying  in 
their  sound  the  voice  of  truth,  but  they  melt  in  air,  and  are  gone  forever. 

Again,  and  lastly,  in  the  study  of  language,  writing  becomes  of  the 
highest  significance.  Here  we  deal  with  words  constantly  and  almost 
wholly.  Here  our  work  is  like  Hamlet's  reading.  When  asked  what  he 
read,  he  replied,  "  words,  words,  words."  So  with  the  student  of  language ; 
he  deals  with  words,  words,  words,  and  if  he  would  deal  skillfully  and 
accurately,  he  will  write  them  down,  fix  them  on  paper,  until  his  eye 
measures,  and  his  judgment  weighs  them.  Many  a  time  the  airy  lightness 
and  the  spiritual  beauty  of  a  word  entirely  escape  us  until  we  have  caged 
it  in  inky  lines,  and  thus  weighed  and  measured  it  From  that  time  for- 
ward, it  ever  flits  on  fairy  wings,  -and  comes  on  angel  missions,  bearing 
messages  sweet  and  pure.  Other  words  which  in  our  estimate  had  been 
dwarfed  and  plebean,  suddenly  expand  in  size,  and  take  on  the  type  of 
royalty;  ever  after,  they  move  in  court  robes.  Others  we  find  to  be  pig- 
mies, and  they  at  once  descend  to  the  race  whence  they  came. 
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Such  is  the  result  of  the  examination  of  words  in  their  individual  capac- 
ities, but  they  must  be  examined  in  their  associate  relations  also.  Here 
the  measuring  process  becomes  difficult  Relations  are  alwayB  hard  to 
measure.  The  word  man,  standing  alone,  suggests  or  represents  a  given 
class  of  ideas,  but  when  associated  with  bad,  it  represents  a  different  class. 
Write  bad  before  man,  (bad  man,)  and  at  a  blow,  you  strike  the  upper 
story  from  his  character.  You  have  knocked  in  all  his  sky-lights,  and 
pushed  him  down  to  the  base  [ment]  stories  of  his  tenement.  This  one 
word,  bad,  has  done  all  this ;  surely  we  want  to  know  its  size  and  power. 
If  we  put  shamefully  before  bad,  we  crowd  the  man  still  lower,  but  if  we 
displace  shamefully  by  moderately,  we  send  him  up  several  stories  If  we 
drop  these  two,  and  crowd  young  in  between  bad  and  man,  we  change  the 
case  again.  If  at  this  point,  you  ask  how  much  we  have  changed,  we 
answer,  just  the  measure  of  power  young  has  over  these  other  two  words. 
But  you  ask  how  much?  We  answer,  weight,  measure,  and  see.  Weigh 
these  words  apart,  and  weigh  them  together.  But  to  do  this,  you  will  find 
it  best  to  write  them. 

Such  is  something  of  the  result  of  examining  words  through  writing. 
Please  observe,  we  do  not  say  an  examination  is  impossible  without  writ- 
ing. No.  Nor  do  we  say  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  Algebra  is  impossi- 
ble without  figures  on  slate,  paper  or  black-board — we  do  say,  howeve*» 
it  is  quite  difficult 

In  view,  therefore,  of  these  considerations,  and  of  others  not  presented, 
we  believe  Writing  as  an  Instrument  in  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledge, 
should  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  than  it  does  at  present 

In  a  subsequent  article,  we  may  point  out  some  of  the  processes  of  using 
writing  for  the  purposes  indicated  above. 


The  Trustees  of  the  N.  W.  C.  University  have  organized  a  Law  School 
in  connection  with  that  institution,  with  Judge  Byron  K.  Elliott,  Judge 
Charles  Test,  and  C.  P.  Jacobs,  Esq.,  as  Professors. 

Indianapolis  is  the  best  point  in  the  State  for  a  school  of  this  kind,  and 
if  it  is  properly  managed  will,  no  doubt,  prove  an  eminent  success. 

This  University  was  never  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  as  at  present. 


If  any  of  our  subscribers  have  failed  to  receive  one  or  more  numbers  of 
the  Journal  for  1870,  and  will  forward  their  names,  stating  which  num- 
bers are  missing,  we  shall  be  glad  to  supply  them.  No  August  number  was 
issued. 


Read  our  advertisements;  the  most  of  them  are  new. 
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8kventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, to  be  held  at  Terre  Haute,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, December  27th,  28th,  and  29th,  1870. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday  Evening,  7$  o'clock. — 1.  Organization.  2.  Appointment 
of  Committees.    3.  Addresses  of  Welcome.    4.  Responses. 

Wednesday  Forenoon,  9  o'clock — 1.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Inau- 
gural Address  by  the  President,  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  of  Peru.  3.  "  What 
are  we  as  Teachers?"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  DeMotte,  of  Lafayette.  4.  Discussion 
of  Paper  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock. — 1.  Class  Exercise,  by  Miss  A.  P. 
Fdnnelle,  of  the  State  Normal  School  2.  Teachers'  Journal,  by  Ladies 
of  Indianapolis.  3.  "  How  do  the  Schools  of  Indiana  compare  with  those 
of  other  States?"  Discussion,  by  M.  R.  Barnard,  Mr.  Cyrus  Smith,  and 
others. 

Wednesday  Evening. — 1.  Address  by  Professor  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University.    2.  Miscellaneous  business. 

Thursday  Forenoon. — 1.  Teachers'  Journal,  by  Ladies  of  Terre 
Haute.  2.  "  What  can  Teachers  do  for  the  support  of  the  State  Norma 
School?"  Discussion,  by  President  Wm.  A.  Jones,  Superintendent  A.  CI 
Shortridge,  and  others. 

Thursday  Afternoon. — 1.  "  The  Common  School  Teacher  of  Indiana," 
by  Bev.  Milton  Hopkins,  of  Kokomo.  2.  "  Should  Schools  be  furnished 
with  Text  Books  at  the  public  expense?"  Discussion,  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Hough,  Mr.  W.  P.  Rogers,  and  others.  3.  Reports  of  Officers  and  Stand- 
ing Committees,  and  balloting  for  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Thursday  Evening. — 1.  Reports  of  Special  Committees.  2.  Unfin- 
ished Business. 

Music  will  be  furnished,  as  the  occasion  requires,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Paige, 
of  Terre  Haute. 

A.  G.  Alcott,  Professor  of  Elocution,  will  assist  in  furnishing  entertain- 
ment 

There  will  be  time,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Association,  for  the  discus- 
sion of  various  subjects  of  general  interest  not  mentioned  in  the  programme. 

The  railroads  of  the  State  generally  will  return  teachers  free. 

The  hotels  and  boarding  houses  of  Terre  Haute  will  entertain  Teachers 
at  reduced  rates.  J.  T.  Merrill, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


Convention  op  Superintendents  and  Principals. — The  following 
programme  of  the  Indiana  Association  of  School  Superintendents  at  the 
session  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Terre  Haute,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  27, 1870, 
commencing  at  9  o'clock,  A.  m. 

1.    Inaugural  Address  by  the  President,  A.  M.  Gow,  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  Evansville. 
3 
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2.  The  advantages  of  the  personal  examination  of  classes  by  the  Super- 
intendent—W.  A.  Boles,  Shelby vi lie. 

3.  Should  promotions  from  one  grade  to  another  be  made  oftener  than 
once  a  year?    If  so,  how  often  ? — A.  C.  Sl.ortridge,  Indianapolis. 

4.  What  are  the  defects  of  graded  schools? — Sheridan  Cox,  Logarcport. 

5.  Discussion  of  miscellaneous  topics. 

6.  Election  of  officers. 


State  Examiners'  Association. — The  Examiners'  Association  will 
convene  in  the  High  School  room  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  following  is  the 
programme  of  Exercises : 

Inaugural  Address,  Jesse  H.  Brown,  of  Wayne  county. 

"  The  Wants  of  our  Graded  Schools,"  J.  M.  Saunders,  of  Boone  county. 

"County  Superintendency,"  J.  L.  Rippctoe,  of  Fayette  county. 

"The  Examiner's  Office— an  Efficient  Instrumentality,"  E.  Wright,  of 
Monroe  connty. 

"  Best  method  of  Grading  Teachers — License  and  Compensation,"  W.  T. 
Stillwell,  of  Gibson  county. 

"  Township  Teachers'  Meetings,"  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Marion  county. 

"  My  View  of  the  Examiner's  Office,"  A.  C.  Goodwin,  of  Clark  county. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Each  paper  or  address  to  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  and  to  be  followed 
by  discussion. 


Seymour. — The  School  Board  of  Seymour  has  just  issued  a  neat  sixteen 
page  pamphlet  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  their  schools. 

Among  other  good  rules,  we  find  the  following  on  Health  and  Tobacco : 
"  They  shall  keep  their  rooms  properly  ventilated,  and,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, at  65°  Fahrenheit  They  shall  see  that  their  pupils  do  not  sit  in  a 
draft  of  cold  air ;  that  they  do  not  endanger  their  health  by  unnecessary 
exposure;  that  they  do  not  engage  in  dangerous  games;  and  that  they  have 
suitable  indoor  exercise  when  the  weather  is  too  inclement  for  the  usual 
recess.  No  teacher,  pupil,  or  employee,  shall  use  tobacco  in  any  form  inside 
of  the  school  building,  nor  smoke  inside  of  the  school  grounds." 

If  the  public  schools  of  our  State  shall  steadily  go  forward  against 
tobacco,  twenty  years  hence  will  give  us  a  generation  of  men  using  fifty 
per  cent,  less  than  the  present.  Noble  work  1  saving  a  half  million  of 
dollars  annually !  1 


Examiner  J.  B.  McDonald,  of  Whitley  county,  has  been  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  M.  is  an  earnest  worker,  and  a  warm  friend  of 
education,  hence  we  believe  he  will  do  a  good  work  in  educational  legisla- 
tion.   We  hope  he  may  be  placed  on  the  educational  committee. 

The  Temperance  Wreath,  by  Hardin  &  McCormick,  Bedford,  has  been 
changed  to  a  literary  magazine  of  thirty-two  pages.  The  first  number 
promises  welL 
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INSTITUTES. 

The  Adams  County  Institute  enrolled  64  members.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  favoring  uniformity  of  Text  Books.  An  able  and  scholarly 
address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  R.  A.  Curran.  Examiner  Bollman,  Prest 
Wm.  Banghman,  Sec'ry. 

The  Wabash  County  Institute  enrolled  one  hundred,  says  a  corre- 
spondent; eighty  of  these  were  gentlemen.  Where  are  the  ladies  in 
Wabash  ?  A  moderate  list  of  subscribers  was  obtained  for  the  Journal  by 
Mr.  Mills,  of  Wabash  High  Schools.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Mills  and  the 
'scribers. 

The  Fulton  County  iNsnTUTE  enrolled  about  fifty.  On  the  prohibi- 
tion of  tobacco  from  the  school-room,  they  voted  thirty  for  prohibition 
and  twenty  against.  We  gravely  suspect  some  of  these  teachers  to  be  in 
the  condition  of  the  Dutch  justice,  before  whom  was  brought  a  culprit 
charged  with  intoxication  from  wine.  After  an  elaborate  trial  and  clear 
proof  of  guilt,  he  pronounced  the  penalty  as  follows :  "  I  fines  you  shust 
notin  at  all ;  I  drinks  a  leetle  wine  mine  self/'  The  Institute  was  carried 
on  without  the  aid  of  any  foreign  help,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the 
teachers  felt  that  time  had  been  spent  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

From  among  the  resolutions  passed,  we  select  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  Educational  Interests  of  Fulton  county  require,  and 
we  therefore  recommend  the  purchase  of  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  for  each  school  district,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  several  town- 
ships. 

2.  That  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  our  County  Examiner,  Prof.  W. 
H.  Green  for  the  efficient  and  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  he  has  con- 
ducted the  exercises  of  this  Institute. 

We  learn  that  the  Examiner,  W.  H.  Green,  is  -^jjlfl  T  *Tir1  WfT1'  for  the 

schools  of  his  county.    He  spends  all  his  tii 

This  is  as  it  should  be.    We  regret  that  Examiners,* 

the  work,  can  not  be  better  paid. 

reports  of  sc 

WABASH. 


1870. 


Average  number  belonging 
Average  daily  attendance 
Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance 
Number  of  pupils  tardy 
Number  of  cases  of  tardiness 


PLEA8ANT  BOND,    Supt. 


The  Elkhart  schools  are  doing  well  under  their  new  superintendent,  J. 
K.  Walls. 

The  Jackson  county  teachers  keep  up  a  monthly  association. 
The  next  term  of  the  State  University  opens  January  2. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  YOUNG  TEACHEBS—IL 

Dear  Towng  Friends — In  my  last,  we  parted  on  your  first  morning  of 
school.  You  have  seen,  thought  and  experienced  some  things  since  that 
time,  possibly  suffered  some.  If,  as  assumed,  this  be  your  first  school,  your 
experience  has  been  varied ;  sometimes  you  have  been  hopeful,  sometimes 
depressed,  almost  discouraged.  Such  an  experience  is  not  peculiar  to  you, 
nor  even  to  the  teacher;  it  is  common  to  men  entering  a  new  field  in  almost 
any  calling.  Friction  is  strong  in  new  machinery,  and  skill  and  knowledge 
are  wanting  in  the  operation.  That  which  may  give  a  day's  worry  to  the 
new  operator,  will  scarcely  arrest  the  attention  of  the  veteran  worker. 

This  is  the  beautiful  law  of  habit — what  we  do  often,  we  at  least  do  with 
skill  and  ease,  scarcely  conscious  of  effort.    Therefore  take  courage. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

One  of  the  things  that  give  trouble  in  opening  school,  is  classification. 
To  attempt  a  formal  examination  of  every  pupil,  is  to  open  a  work  of  two 
or  three  days.  This  leaves  much  of  the  school  unimployed,  ready  for 
mischief,  just  at  a  time  when  mischief  may  be  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  the 
teacher.  More,  it  opens  the  way  for  complaints  of  parents.  An  inconsid- 
erate parent  says  my  son  has  been  in  school  three  days  and  not  recited  a 
word.  This  remark  is  caught  up  by  another  thoughtless  one,  and  thus  it 
goes  humming  like  a  bumble  bee  through  the  entire  neighborhood.  To 
avoid  the  above  and  other  evils,  and  to  secure  a  more  accurate  classifica- 
tion, I  propose 

AN  EXAMINATION  BY  MEANS  OF  RECITATIONS. 

To  accomplish  this,  place  all  the  pupils  so  far  as  practicable  in  the  classes 
in  which  they  belonged  when  they  were  last  in  school.  If  there  be  no 
records  showing  the  classification,  the  statements  of  the  pupils  will  suffice. 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  whole  school  may  be  at  work  in  less  than  one 
hour  after  the  first  tap  of  the  bell  on  the  first  morning  of  school.  This 
arrangement,  must  of  course  be  accompanied  with  the  distinct  statement 
that  this  assignment  to  classes  is  for  examination  only,  hence  fixes  nobody's 
place.  No  one  must  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  he  gains  "  squatter  sov- 
reignty  "  in  a  class  by  this  temporary  occupation. 

The  above  done,  the  examination  begins  with  the  first  recitation.  Yon 
ask  questions,  call  for  principles,  definitions,  or  antecedent  facta,  or  aught 
else  necessary  to  help  you  to  right  conclusions  concerning  any  pupil  or 
pupils.  You  repeat  this  in  each  recitation,  for  three,  four  or  five  days 
with  each  class,  keeping  a  memorandum,  of  each  pupil's  work,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  time,  you  can  with  much  certainty  assign  each  pupil  his  place. 
Thus  you  have  secured  two  important  results — thoroughness  of  examina- 
tion, and  constant  work  from  your  pupils.  Viewed  on  all  sides,  I  know  of 
no  method  so  good  as  this.    I  hope  you  will  all  try  it  in  your  next  schools. 

After  examination  and  the  formation  of  your  classes,  you  should  at  once 
make  out  a 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 

This  should  specify  every  exercise  of  the  day,  naming  each  and  fixing 
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the  time  of  the  same.  When  made  out,  it  should  be  placed  on  the  black 
board,  or  in  some  other  place  visible  to  school  and  teacher,  and  then  the 
exercises  should  be  made  to  conform  strictly  to  it.  It  should  be  a  time 
table  to  run  the  school  by. 

To  avoid  friction,  it  will  be  well  to  leave  a  little  margin  at  certain  points, 
lay  two,  three,  or  five  minutes.  It  will  also  be  well  to  provide  a  short 
period  for  miscellanies.  Thns  yon  prevent  interferences  with  your  regular 
recitation,  by  carrying  all  irregular  and  collateral  work  down  to  its  appro- 
priate place  in  "miscellanies."  If  a  laggard  is  to  have  extra  instruction, 
carry  to  miscellanies  rather  than  protract  the  recitation  beyond  its  time; 
and  if  a  boy  is  to  be  disciplined,  carry  to  miscellanies  rather  than  trench 
on  the  time  of  the  next  recitation.  As  above  said  let  the  programme  be 
a  time  by  which  you  run  your  school.  You  and  your  pupils  will  thos  be 
trained  to  regularity  and  punctuality. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE- KEEP  INC. 

Good  house-keeping  wherever  found  is  a  highly  commendable  attain- 
ment. Many  happy  homes  show  this  attainment  in  perfection,  but  school 
houses  less  frequently.  If  school  houses  could  be  allowed  to  speak,  the 
language  of  many  would  be,  "  we  are  badly  kept,"  and  of  others,  "we  are 
not  kept  ai  all."  Proper  school -house-keeping  will  always  give  promi- 
nence to  two  elements,  ntntnea  and  comfort 

For  want  of  space,  the  presentation  of  this  subject  must  go  over  to  our 
next,  but  in  lieu  thereof  I  present  a  cut  of  a  neat  and  seemingly  well  kept 


A  neat  house  is  an  eloquent  si 
very  happy  New  Year,  I  remaii 
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Lawrenceburg. — Report  for  month,  ending  November  24, 1870 : 

Enrollment 486 

Average  belonging 512 

Daily  attendance , 401 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  belonging 05.6 

Number  not  tardy 440 

Number  not  absent 274 

Neither  tardy  nor  aheent 200 

£.  H.  Butler,  Supt. 

Seymour. — Report  for  month  ending  November  11,  1870: 

Enrollment 562 

Belonging. \ 493 

Average  daily  attendance 464 

Per  cent,  attendance 94.75 

Time  lost  by  absence,  excused  and  unexcused,  days 623 

Per  cent,  punctuality 98.55 

Number  neither  tardy  nor  absent 105 

Number  visitors 13 

J.  G.  Housekeeper,  Supt. 


THE  TURN  OF  LIFE. 

Between  the  years  of  forty  and  sixty,  man  who  has  properly  regulated 
himself  may  be  considered  as  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  matured  strength 
of  constitution  renders  him  almost  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  disease, 
and  experience  has  given  soundness  to  his  judgment.  His  mind  is  reso- 
lute, firm  and  equal ;  all  his  functions  are  in  the  highest  order ;  he  assumes 
the  mastery  over  business;  builds  up  a  competence  on  the  foundation  he 
has  formed  in  early  manhood,  and  passes  through  a  period  of  life  attended 
by  many  gratifications.  Having  gone  a  year  or  two  past  sixty,  he  arrives 
at  a  critical  period  in  the  road  of  existence ;  the  river  of  death  flows  before 
him,  and  he  remains  at  a  standstill.  But  athwart  this  river  is  a  viaduct, 
called  the  "Turn  of  Life,"  which,  if  crossed  in  safety,  leads  to  the  valley 
of  "old  age,"  round  which  the  river  winds,  and  then  flows  beyond  without 
a  boat  or  causeway  to  effect  its  passage.  The  bridge  is,  however,  construc- 
ted of  fragile  material,  and  it  depends  upon  how  it  is  trodden  whether  it 
bend  or  break.  Gout,  apoplexy  and  other  bad  characters  are  also  in  the 
vicinity  to  waylay  the  traveler,  and  thrust  him  from  the  pass ;  but  let  him 
gird  up  his  loins,  and  provide  himself  with  a  fitting  staff,  and  he  may  trudge 
on  in  safety  with  perfect  composure.  To  quit  metaphor,  the  "Turn  of 
Life  "  is  a  turn  either  in  a  prolonged  walk,  or  into  the  grave.  The  system 
and  powers  having  reached  their  utmost  expansion,  now  being  cither  to 
close  like  flowers  at  sunset,  or  break  down  at  once.  One  injudicious  stim- 
ulant, a  single  fatal  excitement,  may  force  it  boyond  its  strength ;  while  a 
careful  supply  of  props,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  that  tends  to  force  a 
plant,  will  sustain  it  in  beauty  and  in  vigor  until  night  has  entirely  set  in. 
— The  Science  of  Life,  by  a  Physician, 
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CENSUS. 

So  interesting  are  population  figures  to  all,  and  bo  specially  interesting  to 

teachers  and  students  of  geography,  that  we  feel  justified  in  inserting  the 

following,  even  though  not  absolute  in  accuracy.    The  authentic  figures 

will  probably  not  vary  these  much. 

[Wash.  Cor.  Chicago  Tribune.] 

CENSUS  OF  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

Appended  is  a  table  of  figures  as  nearly  correct  as  the  heads  of  divisions 
at  the  census  bureau  can  at  present  state  them.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
they  are  nearly  absolutely  correct. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  Kansas  has  fallen  short  of  Sena- 
tor Pomeroy's  prophecy  about  250,000.  The  population  of  Louisiana  dis- 
appoints the  expectations  of  the  marshals  themselves.  Missouri  exhibits  a 
very  marked  increase.  Texas  is,  perhaps,  more  doubtfully  stated  in  this 
table  than  any  other  State,  and  is  put  in  general  numbers. 

This  is  a  first  statement,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  treasury  to  guide  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  new  currency  among  the  States. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN   STATES. 

r— Population.— n  <— Population.— \ 

States.                 1870.  1860.       States.                  1870.            1860. 

Alabama  1 1,002,000       964,201  Minnesota 460,037       172,028 

Arkansas 486,103       435,450  Mississippi 834,199       791,304 

California......  ..   556,208       369,994  Missouri  1,703,000     1,182,012 

Delaware 125,000       112,226  Nebraska 205,000         28,841 

Florida 180,995       140,524|  Nevada 41,900  6,857 

Georgia 1,185,000  1,957,286! North  Carolina..  1,972,000       992,622 

Illinois 2,540,216     1,711,951  Ohio 2,675,468    2,339,511 

Indiana 1,668,169     1,350,428  Oregon 110,000  52,465 

Iowa 1,177,515  674,903  South  Carolina..    735,000       703,708 

Kansas 354,182       107,206  Tennessee.., 1,258,326     1,109,801 

Kentncky 1,323,264    l,155,684iTexas 850,000       604,215 

Louisiana 716,394       708,002!Virginia 1,209,6071!  Kaftoio 

Maryland 780,000  687,049  West  Virginia...   447,943  /  1i0W?itf15 

Michigan 1,184,158       749,1 13 1  Wisconsin 1,052,266       775,881 


In  next  number,  we  design  opening  a  Querists'  Department.  This  will 
be  devoted  to  asking  and  answering  questions.  All  are  invited  to  take 
part,  sending  questions  first,  and  afterward  answers  to  questions  proposed. 
Please  let  us  have  your  questions  for  next  number.  If  there  is  anything 
yon  don't  know  (and  it  is  presumed  there  may  be  one  or  two  things  yet 
unknown  to  you),  send  it  up  for  somebody  to  answer.  By  this  means,  the 
young  and  inexperienced  will  be  aided  by  the  older  or  more  experienced. 


Superintendent  Boise,  of  the  Gosport  schools,  is  introducing  the 
temperance  and  tobacco  pledge  among  his  pupils.  When  last  heard  from 
most  of  them  were  pledged,  not  excepting  the  children  of  the  saloon- 
keeper. 

Here  is  the  place  to  begin :  As  "  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined." 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  it  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it."    Let  the  work  go  on. 
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The  Phhx>xathig  Badge. — I  am  in  receipt  of  a  very  elegant  "  Philo- 
mathic Badge,"  invented  by  Ann  G.  Hartwell,  a  very  successful  teacher  of 
Michigan  City.  She  represents  it  as  having  been  used  with  great  success 
in  the  schools  of  that  city,  and  it  is  spoken  of  very  favorably  by  the  School 
Trustees.  It  consists  of  a  silver  pin  about  the  size  of  a  quarter  dollar, 
with  Philomath  in  bold  letters.  It  is  worn  by  him  or  her  who  attains  merit 
and  is  lost  by  demerit.  The  cost  is  fifteen  cents  each.  Address  Ann  C. 
Hartwell,  Michigan  City.  I  can  commend  it  to  teachers  for  a  fair  trial. 
It  merits  success.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

PHILOMATHIC  SOCIETY—"  EXCELSIOR" 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1870,  by  A.  G.  Hartwell,  in  the  Offlc* 

of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THISORGANIZATION  18— 

First— To  establish  a  system  of  school  government,  aidant  to  Teachers, 
attractive  to  Pupils,  and  approved  by  Parents. 

Second — To  stimulate  the  ambition  of  pupils  to  attain  the  highest 
standard  of  scholarship. 

Third — To  enlist  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  Parents  in  the  school 
lives  of  their  children,  by  making  them  cognizant  of  their  true  standard, 
by  the  Philomathic  Badge  and  its  grade  of  colors. 

Upon  organizing  this  Society  each  pupil  is  to  sign' his  name  to  the  fol- 
lowing pledge,  subject  to  the  following  rules,  and  receives  the  beautiful 
medallion  Philomathic  Badge,  silver  plated  on  albata,  representing  an  open 
book  encircled  by  the  word.  Philomath  and  a  laurel  wreath. 

This  Badge  is  to  be  worn  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  is  fastened  to  the 
garment  by  a  spiral  pin  so  arranged  as  to  obviate  all  danger  of  its  being  lost. 

At  the  close  of  each  month  of  the  first  term  the  standard  of  every  Pupil 
is  to  be  reported  by  the  Teacher,  and  those  having  70  pr.  ct.  in  the  scale 
of  100  shall  receive  the  first  degree  of  promotion,  the  insignia  of  which  is 
a  green  ribbon  two  inches  in  length  ana  one-fourth  in  width,  to  be  fastened 
to  the  pin  of  the  Badge. 

Pupils  falling  below  70  pr.  ct.  shall  forfeit  their  Badges  till  the  close  of 
the  second  month,  or  until  such  time  as  the  required  standard  may  be 
reached,  and  can  only  be  promoted  after  having  retained  them  one  month, 
and  thereby  entitled  to  them  for  the  succeeding  one. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  month  a  red  ribbon  is  to  be  added  to  the 
green,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  a  purple  added. 

After  pupils  attain  the  third  promotion  the  standard  for  them  is  to  be 
raised  to  80-100  for  the  balance  of  school  year,  and  they  are  to  wear  these 
three  colore — unless  forfeited — attached  to  their  Badges  for  the  ensuing 
three  months;  and  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  month  they  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  highest  promotion  of  the  Order,  and  exchange  these  colors  for  a  Maza- 
rine blue  ribbon  an  inch  in  width  and  three  inches  in  length,  the  insignia 
of  Most  Worthy  Philomaths. 

In  towns  where  six  months  constitute  the  school  year  pupils  having 
received  three  promotions  mar  be  admitted  to  the  order  of  M.  W.  P.  at 
the  elose  of  the  fifth  in  place  of  the  sixth  month. 

If  at  the  close  of  any  month  during  the  school  year  a  pupil  falls  below 
the  70  pr.  ct.  standard  he  shall  forfeit  his  Badge  and  colors,  only  to  be 
regained1  in  the  regular  order  above  described. 

Pledge. — In  becoming  a  member  and  receiving  the  Badge  of  this  Or- 
ganization, I  cheerfully  promise  compliance  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  our  School,  and  will  endeavor  to  be  punctual  m  attendance,  circumspect 
in  deportment,  studious  in  learning,  ana  diligently  strive  to  prove  a  worthy 
member  of  the  Philomathic  Society 
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The  Iowa  School  Journal  comes  with  an  improved  appearance. 

The  Kansas  Normal  School  has  enrolled  within  the  year  just  closing 
two  hundred  and  forty  students. 

Prof.  Robert  Kedd,  of  our  State,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion in  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia. 

An  Academy  of  Science,  with  a  membership  of  fifty,  has  recently  been 
opened  in  Baltimore. 

The  Connecticut  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  recent  session,  resolved  to 
re-establish  the  School  Journal  of  that  State. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  $30,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Winter  Garden  at  New  York  or  Washington. 

The  Rhode  Island  School-Master  says  Boston  employs  four  head  masters 
at  a  salary  of  $4,000  each,  one  head  master  at  $3,500,  forty-one  masters  at 
$3,000  each,  thirty-nine  sub-masters  at  $2,400  each. 

Five  hundred  students  have  already  enrolled  themselves  in  the  College 
of  Mechanic  Arts  in  the  University  of  California.  This  is  a  more  con- 
vincing argument  than  a  whole  speech  in  proving  the  desire  of  the  people 
for  practical  education.  The  everyday  laborer  wants  to  know  how  he  can 
make  the  burdens  of  life  lighter. 

The  Legislature  of  California  has,  by  legal  enactment,  declared  equality 
of  wages  between  the  sexes  for  like  grades  of  instruction. 


VARIETIES. 


The  most  satisfactory  kind  of  "golden  wedding,"  is  to  marry  half  a 
million. 

It  is  a  question  for  the  literati  to  decide  whether  "  Hogg's  Tales  "  were 
written  with  Pig's  pen. 

Tis  with  our  judgment  as  our  watches,  none  go  just  alike,  yet  each  be- 
lieves his  own. — Pope. 

The  fellow  who  took  a  drink  from  a  bottle  of  mucilage,  has  complained 
of  feeling  "  stuck  up  "  ever  since. 

So  long  as  the  French  eat  toads,  and  the  Chinese  rats,  there  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes.    Esthetically,  de  gutfibtut  non  duputandwn. 

We  editors,  presumedly  modest,  use  thejpronoun  we  instead  of  I,  that  we 
may  not  appear  egotistic.  By  this  means  we  avoid  egotism,  but  run  straight 
into  wegotisin. 
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Elocution  :  The  Sources  and  Elements  of  its  power.  A  text  book  for 
schools  and  colleges,  and  a  book  for  every  public  speaker  and  student 
of  the  English  language.  By  J.  H.  Mcllvaihe,  Professor  of  Belles- Let- 
tres  in  Princeton  College.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  12  mo : 
pp.  406. 

In  our  opinion,  this  work  has  merits  beyond  the  indication  of  its  title. 
It  might,  without  assumption,  have  been  called  the  Philosophy  of  Elocu- 
tion. In  no  work,  of  recent  publication,  have  we  seen  the  principles  of 
elocution  so  fully  and  so  methodically  presented.  In  fullness,  it  seems 
exhaustive  within  the  bounds  of  the  practical.  In  method,  it  may,  without 
adulation,  be  pronounced  admirable.  The  order  of  the  subject  is  severely 
philosophic;  mental  conditions  first,  expression  afterwards.  Thought  and 
feeling  give  expression  whether  vocal,  facial  or  bodily,  hence  should 
have  precedence  in  investigation.  The  method  of  presentation  on  the  page 
is  equally  commendable.  The  principle  is  presented  as  a  distinct  paragraph, 
and  in  italics.  This  arrests  the  attention,  and  greatly  aids  the  memory. 
The  discussion  follows  in  plain  type,  giving  the  reader  a  sharply  lined  di- 
vision between  principle  and  comments,  text  and  sermon. 

So  meritorious  is  this  work  that  we  believe  no  speaker,  unless  blessed 
with  a  life-long  experience,  can  read  it  and  not  be  benefited.  Ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  of  our  better  class  of  speak  its,  bo  far  as  we  have 
heard  them,  would  be  signally  benefited  by  reading  this  work,  and  prac- 
ticing its  teachings.    It  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation. 

The  Open  Bible,  or  the  Hand  of  God  in  the  Affairs  of  Men,  illustrating 
prophetically  and  historically  the  great  contest  between  the  Gospel  and 
its  enemies.  By  Joseph  F.  Berg,  D.  D.,  author  of  "The  Jesuits," 
"  Church  and  State,"  etc.  New  York :  published  by  J.  W.  Rhode  &  Co. 
8vo:  pp.430. 

As  indicated  in  the  title,  this  work  illustrates,  at  many  points,  "  the  great 
conflict  between  the  Gospel  and  its  enemies."  To  present  this  conflict,  the 
work  necessarily  takes  the  historic  form.  Hence,  it  gives  its  glimpses — 
sometimes  luminous  glimpses — of  the  contests  fearful  and  bloody  between 
Christianity  and  its  opposing  powers.  This  includes,  among  many  other 
contests,  the  Siege  of  Jerusalem;  the  Persecutions  of  the  early  Christians; 
the  Christian  Martyrs;  the  Reformation;  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew; the  Settlement  of  the  Puritans  in  America;  the  aggressions  and  cru- 
elties of  Catholicism  in  Rome  and  elsewhere.  These  are  all  subjects  of 
deep  and  abiding  intesest  to  the  lover  of  his  Bible  and  his  kind.  Some  of 
the  themes  treated  here  furnish  the  most  thrilling  chapters  in  the  history 
of  our  race.  All  should  know  something  of  them  either  through  this 
or  kindred  volumes.  The  discussion  is  not  brought  down  to  the  present 
time,  hence,  does  not  touch  the  recent  contests  between  the  Bible  and  its 
enemies  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country.  The  work  is  elaborately 
illustrated ;  the  paper  is  firm  and  fair,  and  the  type  clear. 
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New  Cyclopedia  of  Illustrations,  bv  Rev.  Elan  Foster,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.  New  York :  W.  C.  Palmer,  Jr.,  & 
Co.    J?or  sale  by  J.  H.  V.  Smith,  City  Book  Store,  Indianapolis. 

The  above  is  a  well  bound  book  of  700  pages,  containing  more  than  6,000 
illust rations  from  more  than  500  different  authors.  It  embraces  mythology, 
legends,  parables,  metaphors,  allegories  and  proverbs ;  also  classic,  historic, 
and  religious  anecdotes. 

These  are  particularly  adapted  to  religious  instruction,  and  will  be  a 
valuable  aid  to  preachers,  and  also  teachers,  whether  in  the  Sabbath  school 
or  week-day  school.  In  teaching,  there  is  nothing  that  so  readily  claims 
the  attention,  and  so  surely  fixes  the  thought,  as  an  apt  illustration  or  a 
pointed  anecdote.  Out  of  the  great  number  given,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  go  amiss  for  an  illustration  just  in  point,  it  matters  not  what  the  subject 
may  be.    It  will  make  a  valuable  and  valued  addition  to  any  library.     * 

The  Social  Stage,  by  George  M.  Baker.    Boston :  Lee  A  Shepard. 

This  book  contains  a  collection  of  original  dramas,  comedies,  burlesques 
and  entertainments  for  home  recreation,  schools,  and  public  exhibitions. 
Many  of  them  were  written  at  the  request  of  instructors  of  public  schools, 
committees  of  literary  societies,  and,  having  been  performed  successfully, 
have  received  the  mark  of  public  approval.  They  are  written  in  a  lively 
and  pleasing  manner,  and  can  be  presented  at  little  or  no  expense.  Their 
preparation  and  production  will  afford  pleasant  and  profitable  employment 
for  the  long  winter  evenings.  * 

The  House  on  Wheels,  by  Madame  De  Stoltz.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Miss  E.  F.  Adams.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  interesting  little  book  is  well  worthy  a  translation,  and  we  are  glad 
it  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  American  boys  and  girls.  The  story  is 
that  of  a  boy  who  was  stolen  from  his  parents  and  carried  away  by  a  fierce, 
roujgh  man,  who  subjected  him  to  hardships  of  every  kind.  All  his  trou- 
bles were  the  result  of  disobedience,  and  he  realized,  when  too  late,  that 
his  parents  knew  better  than  he  what  was  best  for  him.  Every  reader, 
whether  old  or  young,  can  gather,  from  its  perusal,  pleasure  and  a  useful 
lesson.  * 

Dr.  A.  Baskervtlle'8  Practical  Course  for  Germans  to  study  English : 
Revised  for  use  in  America,  by  G.  Fisher.    New  York :  E.  Steiger,  1870. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Baskerville  is  well  known  in  the  German  English  Lit- 
erature. In  his  ¥  Poetry  of  Germany,"  he  presents  to  the  English  reader 
a  masterly  translation  of  the  best  of  German  poems.  His  "Practical 
Course  for  Germans  to  study  English,"  is  generally  used  in  Germany,  and 
has  reached  the  twelfth  edition.  This  last  work,  enlarged  and  revised,  is, 
for  the  first  time,  published  in  America,  and  excels,  by  far,  the  original. 
The  same  in  plan  and  arrangement,  it  is  totally  changed  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  grammar,  exercises,  examples,  etc.  The  reviser,  a  German* 
who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  knows,  by  expe- 
rience, the  difficulties  that  Germans  have  to  overcome  in  mastering  the; 
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foreign  tongue,  and  leads  the  student  with  great  clearness  and  practical 
ability  from  the  beginning,  step  by  step,  into  the  treasures  of  English  liter- 
ature. 

The  book  is  a  great  assistance  to  beginners  in  learning  the  most  difficult 
part — pronunciation — and  is  most  skillfully  illustrated.  The  failure  of  the 
majority  of  previous  works  on  this  subject  are,  that  they  have  brought  par- 
ticularities from  the  German  into  the  English  language,  and  vice  versa,  this 
is  here  avoided. 

It  does  not  perplex  the  scholar  with  too  many  technical  rules,  but 
teaches  the  language  by  a  series  of  exercises,  containing  a  collection  of 
well  chosen  phrases,  idioms,  etc.,  accompanied  by  precise  and  distinct  ex- 
planations. This  part  is  followed  by  another,  enabling  the  scholar  to  review 
the  language  on  a  thorough  grammatical  basis. 

The  publishers  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  many  Germans,  visiting  America, 
who  will  find  in  this  volume  a  valuable  friend.  .  * 

Bartholomew's  System  op  Drawing:  Woolworth,  Ainsworth  &  Co., 
51  John  St,  New  York:  111  State  St.,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  graded  system  of  drawing,  commencing  on  the  slate  in  the 
Primary  grades,  and  extending  to — perfection.  In  the  lower  grades,  dots 
and  lines,  variously  combined,  are  represented  on  small  cards.  Chil- 
dren copy  these  on  their  slates.  In  the  more  advanced  grades,  books  are 
used.  The  grading  seems  to  be  complete,  each  lesson  preparing  the  way 
for  the  next  one  higher. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  this  system,  and  feel  sure  it  will  come  in  for 
its  full  share  of  patronage. 

Bartholomew's  slates,  with  rubber  cushions  to  prevent  noise,  can  but 
please  every  teacher.    See  advertisement  in  December  number.  « 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  still  continues  to  muster  in  its  corps  of  contribu- 
tors some  who  hold  the  sharpest  and  most  flexible  pens  of  that  honorable 
body,  American  Magazine  writers.  We  suppose,  like  all  periodical  publi- 
cations, it  has  to  trim  between  popular  favor  and  merit.  Leaning,  at  times, 
a  little  strongly  to  the  favor  Bide,  it  dips  toward  the  "story  "  element. 

Notwithstanding  this,  every  number  has  an  article  or  articles  which  have 
lost  heft  and  edge.  Published  monthly  by  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston  : 
$4  per  annum ;  single  numbers,  35  cents. 

Lippincott'8  Magasine  started  with  a  bracing  air  of  the  practical  and  in 
structive,  its  articles  often  square  and  solid.  But  it,  like  others,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  above  influences  exterior  to  self:  it  has  popularized.  It 
is  attractive,  some  of  its  articles  having  a  fine  literary  finish.  It  is  doubt- 
less pressing  its  older  competitor  strongly,  both  for  worth  and  favor.  Pub- 
lished monthly  by  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia :  $4  per  annum. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  is  direct  and  didactic.  It  deals  with  the 
toughest  problem  of  life — self.  It  touches  the  reader  in  hie  opinions,  ap- 
petites, desires,  heart,  brain,  stomach,  points  in  which  self  is  asserted  most 
strongly.    It  shows  how  he  may  know  himself  better,  if  he  will ;  then  rule 
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himself  better,  if  he  is  strong,  and  develop  himself  better  if  he  is  wise. 
No  one  can  read  this  work  without  great  profit  Published  monthly  by 
8.  B.  Wells,  New  York :  $3  per  annum. 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Geology,  by  J.  Dorman  Steele,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.    A. 
8.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.    Price  $1.60 :  pp.  280. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  previous  volumes  of  this  Fourteen  Weeks' 
series,  it  is  not  necessary  to  commend  the  style  of  this  last,  and  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  best  book  of  the  course.  Mr.  Steele  has  a  wonderful  faculty 
of  selecting  from  the  great  mass  of  matter  accumulated  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  science,  just  those  things  which  are  most  interesting  and,  at 
the  same  time,  most  profitable.  His  style  is  clear  and  graphic  This 
volume  is  beautifully  and  aptly  illustrated.  The  book  is  not  exhaustive 
by  any  means,  but  for  a  class  that  can  give  but  one  term  to  the  subject,  we 
know  of  none  better.  * 

Scribneb's  Monthly. — The  Holiday  number  of  this  very  popular 
monthly  is  before  us.  It  is  gotten  up  in  the  best  of  style,  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  contains  much  excellent  reading  matter.  The  conductor  of 
this  Magazine  is  J.  G.  Holland,  better  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as 
Timothy  Titeomb.  The  list  of  contributors  announced,  and  the  known 
ability  of  Mr.  Holland,  insure  its  success  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  American  Sunday  School  Worker;  published  by  J.  W.  Mcln- 
tyre,  St  Louis,  is  a  monthly  of  some  thirty  pages,  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
8abbath  Schools.  A  lesson  for  every  Sabbath  in  the  year  is  planned  and 
illustrated.  It  will  be  of  great  service  to  any  Sabbath  School  Superin- 
tendent or  Teacher.  * 

When  the  Journal  and  Teacher  were  united,  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  term  "Teacher"  should  be  retained  until  the  close  of  the  year  1869. 
This  stipulation  having  been  fully  met,  and  our  title  being  cumbersome, 
the  term  "  Teacher"  will  hereafter  be  omitted. 

The  Ladies'  Own  Magazine  has  added  a  Fashion  Department  The 
author  wants  it  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  degenerate 
into  a  fashion  magazine  only.    Good. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  has  been  resurrected.  Supt  Fal- 
lows, and  Asst.  Supt  Pradt,  are  the  Editors. 

If  there  is  a  better  weekly  than  Harper's  published  in  the  United  States 
we  have  not  seen  it 


The  Five  Dollar  Sewing  Machine  purchased  by  me,  January,  1866,  from 
the  Family  Sewing  Machine  Company,  on  Nassau  st,  N.  Y.,  nas  been  in 
almost  constant  use  ever  since.  It  has  not  been  out  of  order  once,  has  cost 
nothing  for  repairs,  and  I  find  it  simple  and  reliable  in  operation,  and 
always  ready  to  sew.  Those  friends  of  mine  who  use  them  with  the  new 
improvements,  are  very  much  pleased.  The  one  I  have  I  would  not  part 
with.  Mrs.  Ann  W.  Cuthbert, 

428  W*t  36th  St.  N.  T. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION— SEVENTEENTH  SESSION, 
HELD  A  T  TERRE  HA  UTE,  DEC.  27,  28,  29,  1870. 


FIRST  DAY. 

High  School  .Boom,  State  Normal  Building,  ) 
Terre  Haute,  Dec.  27,  1870.  j 

The  Association  met  at  half-past  seven,  p.  m.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  President,  Vice-President  W.  M  Bell  was  called 
to  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Bev.  Milton  Hopkins,  of  Kokomo. 

Secretary  elect  being  absent,  J.  K.  Walts,  of  Elkhart,  was 
appointed  Secretary,  and  H.  L.  Bust,  of  Pendleton,  and  Mrs. 
Cox,  of  Logansport,  Assistants. 

J.  B.  Demotte,  of  LaFayette,  Miss  Goulding,  of  Evansville, 
and  Mrs.  Starr,  of  Terre  Haute,  were  made  a  railroad  com- 
mittee ;  and  Mr.  Greenwalt  and  Misses  Scroll  and  Meisep- 
helter,  an  enrolling  committee. 

On  motion  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  recom- 
mend amendments  of  the  School  Law  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. Committee — Messrs.  Hobba,  Brewington,  Boyce,  Short- 
ridge,  Gow,  and  Jones. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wiley,  Messrs.  Walts  and  Lee  and  Miss 
Cropsey  were  appointed  a  committee  to  aid  persons  wishing 
to  employ  teachers. 

Messrs.  Smith,  McBae,  and  Button,  and  Miss  Hobart  and 
Mrs.  Oren  were  made  a  committee  on  resolutions. 

After  a  short  recess,  His  Honor,  Mayor  Cookerly,  was  in- 
troduced and  in  fitting  words  welcomed  the  teachers  to  the 
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city  and  to  the  hospitality  of  the  people.  He  drew  a  contrast 
between  the  schools  of  the  present  day  and  the  schools  at  the 
time  when  he  first  came  to  Indiana,  some  thirty  years  ago. 
He  expressed  great  love  for  the  present  school  system  in  In- 
diana, and  gratitude  to  those  who  had  inaugurated  the  same. 
He  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  and 
showed  by  his  earnestness  that  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  Education. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Hobbs  was  called  for  and  responded  to  the  wel- 
come speech. 

He  said  :  It  is  our  privilege  once  more  to  come  together 
and  hear  the  friendly  words  of  welcome.  Each  comes  with 
his  budget  of  learning  and  fraternal  feeling. 

Citizens  of  Terre  Haute ;  the  words  of  welcome  which  have 
been  uttered  in  your  behalf,  have  been  addressed  to  appreci- 
ative minds. 

We  have  a  guarantee  of  your  high  appreciation  of  that 
thorough  training  which  fits  the  teacher  for  his  high  calling, 
in  your  securing  in  your  midst  the  edifice  in  which  we  are  as- 
sembled. 

We  bear  great  love  to  such  instrumentalities  as  are  here 
found  for  fitting  the  mind  and  heart  for  the  great  work  of 
training  the  620,000  of  immortal  intelligences  that  are  ulti- 
mately to  control  the  social,  civil,  and  religious  institutions  of 
our  land.  We  come  to  this  city  feeling  that  your  interests  are 
in  harmony  with  ours,  and  that  our  work  is  one  on  which 
hang  the  prosperity,  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

We  are  here  to  solve  the  unsolved  problems.  Is  the  teacher 
adequately  paid  ? 

Is  not  the  Primary  School  taught  too  many  hours  in  the 
day? 

What  shall  we  do  with  truants  ? 

Compulsory  education  ? 

What  should  be  the  work  of  County  Examiners  ? 

What  should  be  the  proper  course  of  study  for  the  High 
School  ? 

And  what  harmony  should  exist  in  the  course  of  study  in 
the  High  School  and  College? 

Should  women  have  salaries  equal  to  men?  These  are  some 
of  the  unsolved  problems. 
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We,  the  teachers  of  Indiana^  rejoice  that  another  anniver- 
sary has  found  us  at  this  place. 

May  we  live  long  to  see  the  Common  School,  the  High 
School,  the  College,  the  Normal  School  and  the  University  a 
grand  system,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  reciprocal  in  all 
its  influences,  sending- its  blessings  not  only  to  the  cities  and 
incorporated  towns  of  the  State,  but  to  the  most  retired  cot- 
tage of  the  forest. 

After  the  recitation  of  a  poem  by  Prof.  Alcott,  the  Associa- 
tion adjourned  to  nine  o'clock  next  morning. 

SECOND  DAY; 

Wednesday  Morning,  Dec.  28. 

Association  met  at  nine  o'clock. 

After  prayer  by  Eev.  Mr.  ^Wright,  of  Bloomington,  the 
President  elect,  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  of  Peru,  was  introduced, 
and  proceeded  to  read  his  inaugural  address. 

He  said  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  presiding  officer  in 
obedience  to  ,the  call  of  the  Teachers  of  the  State,  but  he 
feared  he  would  disappoint  his  friends.  When  one  is  called 
to  a  work,  he  should  ask  himself,  not  "  What  shall  I  do?"  but 
14  How  shall  I  do  this  work  ?"  When  Col.  Clark,  ii*  February, 
1779,  came  to  the  icy  swamps  of  the  Wabash,  and  his  half- 
frozen  men  almost  refused  to  advance,  he  did  not  ask,  "  What 
shall  I  do?"  for  that  was  already  decided,  but  "How  shall  I 
do  it?"  The  result  was  the  capture  of  Vincennes.  The 
manner  of  doing  a  work  is  frequently  of  more  importance 
than  the  fact  itself,  as  exemplified  in '  the  discover^  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
being  more  important  than  locating  the  source  of  the  river. 

As  those  thoughts  are  greatest  which  lead  to  other  thoughts," 
so  those  deeds  are  greatest  which  lead  tb  the1  performance  of 
other  and  greater  deeds — ddeds  which  deoide  the  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare  of  mati.  In  business,  a  man  Adopts  that 
manner  of  conducting  it  which  will  secure'  the  most  money. 

He  then  applied  this  idea  to  the  affairs  of  the  school  room. 
Parents  under-estimated  the  effect  of  an  occasional  absence 
upon  the  pupil's  progress  j  thought  th$t  tardiness  was  unim- 
portant, unless  a  recitation  were  lost.  School  duties  are  the 
child's  most  important  duties,  and  the  way  he  performs  his 
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part  in  youth  will  be  the  way  he  will  perform  the  active 
duties  of  life. 

Teachers  should  not  teach  isolated  facts,  but  how  they  are 
related  to  each  other,  and  thus,  show  the  pupil  how  he  may 
learn  many  other  important  facts ;  in  fact,  teach  him  to  think, 
and  he  will  carry  the  key  to  the  store-house  of  knowledge. 
The  teacher  must  think  upon  his  subject  till  he  is  perfect 
master  of  it ;  must  think  how  to  present  it  to  the  pupil — how 
to  proceed  step  by  step,  till  the  goal  is  reached. 

Teachers  too  frequently  use  language  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  pupils;  they  explain  the  solution  of  the  text- 
books, and  older  brothers  and  sisters  must  explain  the  teach- 
er's explanation. 

Education  must  be  symmetrical.  One  who  does  not  think 
is  eccentric,  and  always  exposes  his  weak  points*  Thought 
exalts  and  lightens  labor.  Tyranny  can  find  no  quarter  in 
the  ranks  of  thinking  men. 

The  speaker  then  passed  to  moral  culture.  Education  will 
bring  joy  or  sorrow,  according  as  the  morals  are  cultivated 
or  neglected.  If  the  morals  are  corrupt — the  greater  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mind,  the  more  extensive  the  influence  for  evil ; 
and  he  may 

"  Do  all  that  mind,  assisted,  most  can  do, 
And  yet  In  misery  live,  in  misery  die, 
For  wanting  holiness  of  heart." 

No  good  man  lives  to  himself;  he  lives  and  labors  to  benefit 
others — laboring  not  necessarily  in  public  life,  but  even  in 
obscurity.  Did  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  labor  for  her- 
self, or  even  for  her  son,  alone,  when  by  the  firelight  she 
taught,  her  seven  year  old  boy  to  read?  Education,  then, 
should  be  symmetrical — mental,  moral  and  physical  should 
each  receive,  attention. 

He  concluded  by  exhorting  the  teachers,  to  study  their  work 
well,  Jiot  only  in  the  text-books,  but  in  the  school  room,  in 
the  minds  of  the  pupils ;  to  study  as  they  will  wish  they 
had  when  called  to  render  a  final  Account  at  the  Last  Great 
Day. 

"  Give  your  heart  to  your  duty,  and  strike  for  your  life, 
And  with  every  stroke  hit  the  nail  on  the  head." 

After  a  recess  the  minutes  of  previous  evening  were  read 
and  approved. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Shortridge,  Messrs.  Smart,  McEae  and 
Brown  were  added  to  the  committee  on  constitutional  amend- 
ments  looking  toward  the  further  amendment  that  the  Asso- 
ciation be  divided  into  two  or  more  sections. 

J.  B.  Demotte  then  read  a  paper  on  "  What  are  we  as  Teach- 
ers?" He  spoke  of  the  different  kinds  of  teachers,  and  their 
motives  for  teaching.  Children  are  very  teachable.  It  is 
easier  to  lead  than  to  drive  the  child  through  a  school  curri- 
culum. No  one  should  be  satisfied  with  medium  success  in 
anything,  much  less  in  teaching.  People  and  customs  change* 
The  iron  rule  of  olden  time  is  not  suitable  for  the  present  age. 
A  new  order  of  things  is  called  for.  A  practical  education  is 
demanded. 

Mr.  Boyce  reported  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Superin- 
tendents' Association,  recommending  that  the  Association  be 
divided  into  sections  for  special  work.  Beferred  to  committee 
on  constitutional  amendments. 

Dr.  Gregory  being  present,  was  called  for,  and  made  a  brief 
speech  relative  to  keeping  children  in  primary  schools,  as  at 
present.  He  thought  three  hours  a  day  was  long  enough  to 
keep  small  children  in  school.  Experience  shows  that  the 
child  will  make  as  good  progress  by  attending  school  three, 
as  six  hours.  Children  do  not  study  six  hours.  They  do  not 
know  how  to  study.  Six  hours  are  too  great  strain  on  the 
health.  He  would  have  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  He 
would  relieve  the  teacher,  and  give  pupils  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  muscles. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Mesdrs.  Shortridge, 
Dunham,  and  Crawford. 

Mr.  Gow,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, read  the  following  report : 

Art.  1.  A  nominating  committee  shall  be  constituted,  which 
shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  Congressional  district 
of  the  State. 

Art.  2.  That  each  member  of  said  committee  shall  be  nom- 
inated by  some  member  from  his  district,  and  when  they  are 
so  nominated  they  shall  be  confirmed  and  approved  by  the 
Association.  If  any  Congressional  district  has  no  representa- 
tive in  the  Association,  that  district  shall  not  be  represented 
on  the  committee. 
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Art.  3.  That  said  committee  shall  nominate  the  officers  for 
this  Association,  and  that  said  nominations  shall  be  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Association,  when  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
prepare  a  programme  of  exercises  for  one  or  more  half  days 
of  the  session  of  this  Association,  for  separate  work  in  the 
following  sections: 

1.  Primary  section. 

2.  Superintendents',  Principals',  and  Examiners'  section. 

3.  Collegiate  and  High  School  section. 

Art.  5.  Everything  in  the  Constitution  inconsistent  with 
these  articles  shall  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Shortridge  moved  the  report  He  on  the  table,  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  afternoon. 

After  announcement  of  the  programme  for  the  afternoon, 
the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Association  called  to  order  by  President. 

Constitutional  Amendment  was  taken  up. 

On  motion  that  part  relating  to  the  election  of  officers  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  to  amend  Article  4,  so  as  to  make  two 
sections — Primary  and  Higher. 

Discussed  by  Messrs.  Bell,  McRae,  Shortridge,  Vater,  Smart, 
McLain,  Holmes,  and  Gow. 

Mr.  Brown  withdrew  the  amendment.  The  original  article 
adopted. 

After  a  short  recess  the  Association  enjoyed  some  excellent 
music,  by  Messrs.  Loomis  and  Paige,  Mrs.  Merrill  and  Mrs. 
Crary. 

Next  was  the  reading  of  Teachers'  Journal  by  Mrs.  Clark 
and  Mrs.  Moore,  of  Terre  Haute.  The  paper  called  The  Prairie 
Bird  was  printed  and  after  the  reading,  was  offered  for  sale. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  7  P  M.,  at  Dow- 
ling's  Hall. 

NIGHT   SESSION. 

At  7  P.  M.  the  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President. 
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%  On  motion,  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  coming 
year  was  appointed,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
Congressional  District. 

The  following  were  appointed  from  the  districts  represented 
in  the  Association : 

First  District — Mr.  Zeller,  Bvansville. 

Third  District — Miss  Kendall,  Madison. 

Fourth  District — Jesse  Brown,  Richmond. 

Fifth  District — A.  0.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis. 

Sixth  District — George  W.  Lee,  Bloomington. 

Seventh  District — T.  L.  Evans,  Lafhyette. 

Eighth  District — J.  L.  Stoner. 

Ninth  District — H.  S.  McEae,  Muncie. 

Tenth  Districtr— J.  K.  Walts,  Elkhart. 

On  motion,  A.  O.  Shortridge  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  committee.  He  called  a  meeting  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.  next 
morning. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University, 
addressed  the  Association  upon  Science — showing,  in  a  clear 
and  logical  manner,  the  successive  stages  of  advancement  in 
science,  from  the  earliest  school  of  philosophy  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  its  effects  upon  mankind. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  most  interesting  address  the  Asso- 
ciation tendered  Dr.  Gregory  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  very 
able  and  interesting  address. 

On  motion,  the  Association .  adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock 
next  morning  in  the  Normal  School  Building. 

THIRD  DAY. 

Thursday  Forenoon. 

Association  met  at  9  o'clock. 

The  opening  exercises  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Hoes,  of 
the  State  University.   * 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  day  were  read  and  approved. 

The  committee  on  officers  reported  as  follows: 

President — A.  M.  Gow,  Bvansville. 

Vice  Presidents — J.  H.  Smart,  Port  Wayne;  Miss  Prank 
Kendall,  Madison;  B.  P.  Cole,  Greqncastle ;  G.  W.  Hobs, 
Bloomington;  Miss  Clara  Graff,  Terre  Haute;  Jason  L.  Rep- 
petoe,  Connersville;  Walter  S.  Smith,  Bkttle  Ground. 
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Secretary — Mrs.  Emma  M.  McRae,  Muncie. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Bessie  6.  Cox,  Logansport. 

Executive  Committer- Wm.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis,  Chair- 
man; Wm.  A.  Jones,  Terre  Haute;  H.  H.  Boyee,  Gosport; 
Thomas  Holmes,  Merom;  Miss  N.  Cropsey,  Indianapolis;  D. 
E.  Hunter,  Peru ;  J.  H.  Housekeeper,  Seymour. 

Miss  A.  P.  Funnelle,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  read  a 
paper  giving  as  her  reasons  for  not  conducting  a  class  exercise, 
that  such  would  not  be  a  profitable  use  of  the  valuable  time 
of  the  Association. 

First — What  is  the  good  to  be  gained  by  a  class  exercise? 

Second — Is  the  good  commensurate  with  the  expenditure 
of  nerve  on  the  part  of  those  who  give  the  exercise,  of 
precious  time  and  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  Association? 

The  idea  of  a  Teachers'  Association  must  be  to-  furnish  to 
those  who  need  it  a  suitable  model  for  imitation,  a  fair  example 
of  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  teachers  of  this  or  any  other  Association  maybe  divided 
into  two  classes.  Of  the  first  are  those  who  go  into  the  school- 
room with  an  idea,  more  or  less  definite,  of  the  results  they 
wish  to  gain,  and  who  depend  upon  observation  and  experi- 
ence alone  for  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  gaining  those 
results.  The  hight  of  their  ambition  is  to  teach  as  success- 
fully as  A  or  B,  the  best  teachers  they  know.  They  are  but 
imitators  in  the  art  of  teaching,  not  true  artists. 

Those  of  the  second  class  have  passed  through  the  stage  of 
professional  attainment,  in  which  the  first  are  found,  and  start 
now  on  the  higher,  broader  plane  of  professional  science. 

They  ask,  not  how  does  the  best  teacher  I  know  conduct  his 
school,  nor  simply  what  does  experience  show  is  the  best 
method  for  this  or  that  study,  but  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
mind  upon  which  I  work?  What  results  are  possible,  and 
what  are  the  laws  controlling  mind,  and  which  must,  there- 
fore, determine  both  results  and  methods. 

The  ambitious  needs  of  men  are  greater  than  their  indi- 
vidual powers,  and  each  Association  is  but  au  acknowledge- 
ment of  this  depravity,  and  an  appeal  from  thejireakness  of 
the  individual  to  the  strength  of  the  many.  But  the  repeti- 
tion of  individuals  is  not  multiplication  of  strength  or  of 
power  until  the  many  become  one.    Every  teacher  holds  a 
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sacred  trust,  committed  to  him  by  the  people,  to  whom  he  is 
amenable  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  that  trust,  and  from 
whom  he  receives  the  compensation ;  it  may  be,  of  gratitude, 
respect  and  honor,  as  well  as  pecuniary  reward.  How  can 
the  wants  of  this  miscellaneous  body  be  met? 

Let  those  whose  work  is  of  the  same  grade  and  general 
character  organize  in  separate  departments,  meet  in  different 
rooms,  appoint  their  own  committees,  for  reports,  discussion, 
etc.,  and  for  class  exercises.  Let  members  be  appointed  from 
among  their  own  number  to  give  to  those  working  right 
along  on  the  same  line  the  benefit  of  their  richer  experience, 
greater  skill  and  clearer  application  of  principles. 

Is  there  a  complete  and  sound  system  of  education  through- 
out the  State,  and  is  it  in  vigorous  operation  ?  And  if  not, 
why  not? 

What  is  the  condition  of  popular  opinion  on  this  ? 

In  every  village,  town  and  city,  the  teacher  is  a  centre  of 
influence,  more  or  less  strong,  healthful,  life-giving,  which 
tells  directly  upon  the  present  and  future  condition  of  the 
State.    Do  they  hold  this  position  ?    And  if  not,  why  not  ? 

Let  those  who  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  their  fellows 
give  us  the  best  that  their  good  brains  can  render  on  the 
problems  of  our  own  educational  condition  and  that  of  others- 
Teachers'  Journal,  by  ladies  of  Indianapolis,  was  read  by 
Miss  Eliza  Cannell.  The  paper  was  well  written  and  well 
read.  Subjects  of  the  paper,  "A  Plea  for  Laziness,"  "  Yoice  of 
Sorrow,"  and  "Will  the  Coming  Man  be  a  School  Teacher?" 

Discussion — "  What  can  teachers  of  the  State  do  for  the 
Normal  School  ?"  Opened  by  Prest.  Jones.  He  spoke  on  the 
following  points : 

1.  Statistics. 

2.  The  field  of  Normal  School  work. 

3.  The  wants  of  the  Normal  School. 

(a)  Library,  (b)  Heating  aparatus,  according  to  original 
design.  (<?)  Means  for  furnishing  and  ornamenting  the 
grounds,     (d)  Cheap  boarding  facilities. 

OBSTACLES. 

1.  The  views  that  young  people  hold  with  reference  to  the 
profession  of  teaching,  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
legitimate  results  of  public  sentiment. 
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2.  Does  the  35th  section  of  the  School  Law  reflect  the  ideas 
of  the  people? 

3.  We,  as  professional  educators,  are  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  public  sentiment. 

(A  part  of  this  paper  published  in  Journal,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.) 

On  motion,  Association  adjourned  to  2  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

2  P.  ML. — Association  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grow,  the  following  greeting  was  sent  to 

the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  State  Teachers1  Associa- 
tion of  Illinois,  at  Decatur  : 

The  Indiana  teachers  send  their  New  Tear's  greeting  to 
their  brethren  of  Illinois,  and  a  prayer  that  their  schools  may 
be  as  fertile  as  their  fields,  and  that  their  children  may  flour- 
ish like  their  corn. 

Music  by  Mr.  Loomis — "  Ivy  Green." 

Mr.  Hopkins  wished  his  paper  put  aside  for  more  important 
matters — amendments  of  school  law.     Granted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Merrill,  the  Association  took  a  recess  of 
twenty -five  minutes,  to  look  at  the  Normal  School  building. 

Music — Duett,  by  Mrs.  Gould  and  Miss  Lang. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  amendments  to  the  School 
Law  was  read. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Hoss,  each  article  was  then  taken  up  in 
order,  discussed  and  adopted  or  amended. 

The  report,  as  amended  and  adopted,  is  as  follows  : 

1.  We  propose  that  the  laws  defining  the  duties  of  School 
Examiners  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  per  diem  for  his 
services  not  less  than  five  dollars,  instead  of  three  j  that  he 
receive  no  fees  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  that 
expenses  be  also  allowed  him.  We  would  suggest  that  the 
Examiner  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  visit  all  the  schools  in 
the  county,  and  that  he  be  required  faithfully  to  perform  said 
service,  making  a  full  report  of  the  same,  and  furnishing  a 
copy  for  publication  to  the  papers  of  his  county.  We  would 
propose,  also,  that  they  be  required  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  County  Olerks,  Auditors,  Trustees, 
of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney,  and  of  Commissioners,  to  aeeer- 
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tain  whether  fines,  forfeitures,  unclaimed  fees,  liquor  licenses, 
etc.)  are  timely  and  fully  collected  and  reported  for  distribu- 
tion, and  that  he  see  that  the  Auditor  makes  full  collections  of 
interest  on  loans,  and  that  his  distributions  are  fully  and 
rightly  made,  and  that  Trustees'  accounts  are  correctly  kept 
and  properly  reported. 

2.  That  Township  Trustees  be  authorized  to  levy  a  special 
school  tax  to  such  limits  as  are  given  to  taxation  in  cities  and 
incorporated  towns,  for  building  school  houses,  improvement 
of  grounds,  &c.  That  the  School  Trustees  of  cities  and  incor- 
porated towns,  having  in  operation  a  system  of  graded  schools, 
be  authorized  to  examine,  or  cause  to  be  examined,  by  a  com- 
mittee, any  applicants  for  the  several  grades  of  their  schools  ; 
that  such  certificates  shall  not  authorize  such  teachers  to  teach 
in  schools  without  the  limits  of  such  corporations. 

4.  That  the  State  Normal  School  Faculty  be  authorized  to 
give  two  grades  of  certificates :  First,  To  such  teachers  aB 
have  completed  a  course  appropriate  for  teaching  the  eight 
common  school  branches,  which  shall  entitle  the  holder  to 
teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  Second, 
To  grant  certificates  for  a  full  Normal  course,  which  Bhall  be 
the  equivalent  of  certificates  granted  by  the  State  Board  of 
[Education.  And  that  a  rate  of  mileage  be  adopted  by  which 
those  attending'  the  State  Normal  Schools  from  the  different 
counties  of  the  State  shall  be  made  equal  in  their  privileges. 

5.  That  two,  three,  or  four  counties  be  authorized  to  associ- 
ate together  for  conducting  a  Teachers'  Institute,  and  that 
Examiners  be  authorized  to  draw  on  the  Treasurer  of  their 
respective  counties  to  meet  the  expenses,  as  they  now  draw 
for  County  Institutes. 

6.  That  a  Township  School  Board  be  instituted,  consisting 
of  the  Township  Trustees  and  the  Directors  for  the  several 
districts  in  the  township,  who  shall  be  authorized  to  select 
and  employ  teachers  for  their  several  districts,  to  determine 
supplies  of  furniture,  aparatus,  repairs,  and  what  buildings 
are  needful,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  teachers  and  School 
Examiners,  to  determine  what  text-books  shall  be  used  in  the 
several  schools  in  the  township. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  C.  Hobbs,  Chairman. 
December  29,  1870. 
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The  above  report  was  afterwards  adopted  as  a  whole. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Merrill,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
was  made  a  committee  to  present  the  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Mc- 
Bae,  Wiley  and  Cox  a  committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
report. 

Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  7  P.  M. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  President  ealled  the  Association  to  order,  and  read  the 
following  telegram : 

Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Dec.  29,  1870. 

To  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association : 

Greeting — Indiana  and  Kansas  united  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. J.  E.  Platt, 

President  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  Association  returned  a  greet- 
ing to  Kansas. 

Mr.  Alcott  entertained  the  Association  for  a  few  minutes 
by  reciting  "  The  Ghost,"  and  "  Shamus  O'Brien." 

The    following  is  the  Treasurer's  report,   as  read   and 
approved : 

RECEIVED. 

Of  former  Treasurer,  Thomas  Charles,  cash $96  89 

Note  on  Shortridge, 85  10 

Note  on  C.  Smith, 67  00 

Interest  on  notes,. ~ 15  51 

From  Enrolling  Committee, 61  05 

Total, 3325  55 

PAID  OUT. 

To  Miss  J.  H.  Jones,  expenses, ~ $5  00 

Hoss  &  Bell,  for  pub.  Addresses, 61  30 

J.  M.  Telford,  for  pub.  Pres.  Jones'  Address, 39  90 

J.  T.  Merrill,  Chair  Ex.  Com.,  for  Programmes,  R.  R.  Tickets,  Sta- 
tionery, Ac., 47  00 

J.  M.  Gregory,  (expenses,) 28  00 

$181  20 
Balance  in  Treasury, 144  35 

$325  55 
W.  A.  Bell,  Treasurer. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported. 

On  motion  of  B.  W.  Smith,  the  report  was  taken  up  seriatim. 
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The  following  are  the  resolutions  adopted : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  he  extended  to  the  cittaens 
and  to  His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Terre  Haute,  for  the  courtesy  shown  by 
thein  daring  its  session,  and  also  to  the  various  Railroad  Companies  who 
hare  kindly  consented  to  return  fine  its  members. 

2.  That  we  thank  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  for  reduced  rates ;  also 
the  city  papers  for  notices ;  also  Messrs.  Paige  &  Loomis,  Mrs.  Merrill,  Mrs. 
Crary,  and  Misses  Gould  and  Lange  for  music,  and  Mr.  Alcott  for  elocu- 
tionary entertainment 

3.  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Indiana,  have  highly  appreciated  the  lealous 
activity  and  executive  ability  of  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  throughout  his  entire 
course  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

4.  That  we,  as  Teachers,  should  be  more  fully  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  cultivating  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  intellect,  in  order  to  a  good, 
pure  and  noble  life. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Hadley,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Association. 

The  discussion — "What  can  the  Teachers  of  the  State  do 
for  the  Normal  School  ?" — was  renewed. 

B.  W.  Smith  thought  that  we,  as  a  State,  were  not  ready 
for  the  Normal  School,  and  that  there  are  no  agents  so  effi- 
cient as  the  teachers  to  forward  its  interests.  He  thought  the 
schools  in  Indiana  were  not  second  to  those  in  our  sister 
States,  and  that  the  Association  was  wrong  in  speaking  in 
discouraging  terms  of  her  advancement. 

Mr.  Bell  thought  Mr.  Jones  did  not  say  enough  upon  the 
point,  What  can  the  teachers  do  for  the  support  of  the  Nor- 
mal School;  would  like  some  suggestions  on  the  point. 
Teachers  ought  to  come  to  the  Normal  School,  and  those  who 
cannot  come  ought  to  encourage  others  to  come.  They  can 
distribute  the  circulars,  have  notices  inserted  in  the  country 
papers,  Ac.  He  would  suggest  to  the  School  Board  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  some  one  out  to  solicit  pupils  and  place  the 
matter  before  the  people. 

Mr.  Pownbr — I  am  glad  the  Teachers'  Association  has  met 
at  this  place.  New  York  supports  several  Normal  Schools, 
and  so  do  other  States.;,  and  I  think,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, the  subject  can  be  brought  before  the  people  of  the 
State. 

The  Institute  system  in  Indiana  is  a  success.  It  has  done 
more  for  the  common  school  teacher  than  any  other  one 
instrumentality. 
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Mr.  McEae — If  teachers  would  all  come  up  to  the  ideal 
standard  presented,  it  would  do  much  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  institution.  The  report  of  the  School  came  up  to 
my  expectation.  We  oan  each,  in  our  respective  spheres,  do 
something,  if  we  are  not  Examiners  or  school  officers.  We 
should  discriminate  between  the  skilled  training,  and  no  reg- 
ular training  at  all. 

Mr.  Merrill — We,  as  teachers,  need  some  circulars  and 
advertisements  sent,  that  we  may  be  able  to  give  the  desired 
information  to  whoever  may  ask  it,  concerning  the  Normal 
School. 

Mr.  Wiley — Some  think  that  they  do  not  need  to  attend  a 
Normal  School,  but  can  learn  ever3rthing  by  experience.  I 
have  foupd  such  to  be  dear  teachers.  Don't  like  those  teachers 
who  are  always  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  Other 
States  have  made  Normal  Schools  a  success,  and  we  can  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  Cox — Several  circulars  have  been  sent  to  me,  but  there 
was  objection  to  the  high  price  of  boarding. 

Pres.  Jones — Have  sent  circulars  to  all  the  Examiners  in 
the  State,  and  all  the  leading  newspapers.  Would  be  glad  to 
visit  all  the  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  State,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stay  at  the  School  and  work  out  processes  for  impart- 
ing instruction,  &c.  Attempted  this  morning  to  present  the 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  School. 

B.  W.  Smith — Persons  who  belong  to  other  professions 
know  but  little  of  the  professional  work  of  the  teacher.  How 
many  parents  in  the  State  give  their  children  prayerfully  to 
the  work  of  teaching? 

Great  interest  throughout  the  discussion  was  manifested 
for  the  success  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  enrolling  committee  reported  three  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers  enrolled. 

The  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting  was  left 
to  the  executive  committee. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 

JOHJtf  K.  WALTS,  Secretary. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  > 
December  27,  1870.     j 

The  Superintendents'  Association  met  in  the  Terre  Haute 
High  School-room  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Cox,  of  Logansport, 
was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  President  elect,  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Evansville,  was  intro- 
duced, and  proceeded  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address. 

In  the  address  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Superintend- 
ents to  the  following  important  questions  for  discussion  during 
the  session  of  the  Association: 

1.  The  propriety  of  dividing  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
into  sections. 

2.  A  plan  by  which  Superintendents  can  become  acquainted 
with  statistics  of  schools  in  the  State. 

3.  Has  a  teacher  a  right  to  resign  his  position  during  the 
year  after  he  has  once  entered  upon  his  duties? 

4.  Has  a  Superintendent  a  right  to  outbid  any  other  Super- 
intendent in  the  State,  and  thus  secure  the  services  of  first- 
class  teachers? 

5.  What  shall  be  done  with  corporal  punishment  in  the 
schools  ? 

6.  How  shall  we  teach  manners  and  morals  in  our  schools? 

7.  How  shall  we  teach  patriotism  in  our  schools? 
On  motion,  No.  6  was  taken  up  for  discussion. 
Discussed  by  Messrs.  Brewington,  Hunter,  Wright,  MoEae 

and  Hobbs. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare,  for  distribution 
among  the  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  the  State,  suitable  blanks  for 
monthly  terms  and  annual  reports,  with  a  request  that  the  blanks  be  filled 
regularly  and  forwarded  to  the  editors  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 

Committee :  Messrs.  Hunter,  Zeller  and  Cox. 

The  committee  was  requested  to  consider  the  new  ru)e  of 
membership  now  in  use  in  Illinois — since  nearly  every  Super- 
intendent interprets  the  Chicago  rule  differently. 
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On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Boyce,  Ruble  and 
Walts  a  committee  to  consider  "  The  propriety  of  dividing  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  into  sections." 

Messrs.  McBae,  Jones  and  Wiley,  a  committee  on  "What 
shall  be  done  with  corporal  punishment  in  oar  schools?11 

Messrs.  Brewington,  Housekeeper  and  Wilson,  a  committee 
on  "  How  shall  we  teach  patriotism  in  our  schools?1' 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SE88ION. 

At  2  P.  M.  the  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President. 

Should  promotions  from  one  grade  to  another  be  made 
oftener  than  once  a  year?  If  so,  how  often? — A.  C.  Short- 
ridge,  Indianapolis. 

He  promotes  regularly  once  a  year.  In  some  sense,  every 
monthly  examination  is  for  promotion. 

Two  promotions  a  year  would  bring  two  classes  to  the  High 
School,  and  consequently  two  graduating  classes  per  year. 
To  promote  twice  a  year  would  avoid  throwing  dull  pupils 
back  a  whole  year,  but  would  put  two  grades  in  a  room,  which 
is  objectionable.  Thinks  careless  pupils  may  be  put  back 
without  injury  to  them.  Pupils  may  be  promoted  or  rejected 
at  any  time. 

The  question  was  further  discussed  by  Mr.  Wiley,  Miss 
Kendall,  and  Messrs.  McBae,  Rippetoe,  Wright,  Hobbs,  Cox, 
Walts  and  Hunter. 

Is  it  honorable  for  a  teacher  to  engage  ostensibly  for  a  year, 
with  a  reservation  to  quit  earlier  ? 

Mr.  Hobbs  thought  it  a  matter  of  good  faith  that  a  teacher 
ought  not  to  make  such  an  engagement.  Under  the  usual 
reservation,  a  teacher  has  a  right  to  resign. 

Further  discussed  by  Messrs.  Gow,  Boyce,  Brewington,  Cox 
and  Jones. 

Is  it  honorable  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  salary  during  the 
year  ?    It  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

Report  of  committee  dividing  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion into  sections : 

We  recommend  thai  the  State  Teachers'  Association  be 
divided  into  three  sections,  as  follows : 

1.  Primary  section. 
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2.  Superintendents',  Principals',  and  Examiners'  section. 

3.  Collegiate  and  High  School  section. 

That  each  section  has  a  special  time  for  separate  work,  and 
all  come  together  to  form  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

H.  H.  Boyce,  } 
W.  E.  Buble.  \  Committee. 
J.  K.  Walts,  ) 

Discussed  by  Messrs.  Hunter,  Hobbs,  Shortridge  and  Bell. 

Adopted,  and  committee  instructed  to  present  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  McBae,  Boyce  and  House- 
keeper a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  next  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shortridge,  the  Association  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 

At  7  P.  M.  the  President  called  the  Association  to  order  to 
hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Officers. 

Committee  reported  the  following: 

President— W '.  H.  Wiley,  Terre  Haute. 

Vice  Presidents — Miss  Frank  Kendall,  Madison;   S.  Cox, 
Logansport. 

Secretary— -J.  K.  Walts,  Elkhart. 

Treasurer — Geo.  W.  Lee,  Bloomington. 

Executive  Committee — W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis;  J.  L.  Bip- 
petoe,  Connersville ;  J.  A.  Zeller,  Evansville. 

Keport  adopted. 

The  following  were  present  and  enrolled  their  names: 

R  L.  Brewington,  Vevay ;  A.  C.  Shortridge,  B.  C.  Hobbs, 
W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis;  J.  K.  Walts,  Elkhart ;  W.  A.  Jones, 
W.  H.  Wiley,  Terre  Haute ;  A.  M.  Gow,  Evansville ;  Frank 
Kendall,  Madison;  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  Peru;  H.  H.  Boyce, 
Gosport;  J.  Wetherell,  Cannelton;  C.  M.  Parks,  Center 
Point;  W.  A.  Wilson,  Spencer;  C.  M.  Taylor,  Clinton;  A.  P. 
Twineham,  Kockville ;  G.  W.  Lee,  Bloomington ;  T.  L.  Evans,* 
Lafayette;  J.  M.  Coyner,  Cambridge;  Oscar  King,  Bunker 
Hill;  I.  V.  Shumard,  Terre  Haute;  Sheridan  Cox,  Mrs.  B.  G. 
Cox,  Logansport;  O.  P.  Jenkins,  Carthage;  J.  A.  Zeller, 
Evansville;  J.  C.  Housekeeper,  Seymour;  W.  E.  Buble, 
Milton ;  C.  L.  Bust,  Pendleton. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  give  place  to  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  JNO.  K.  WALTS,  Secretary. 
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EXAMINERS1  CONVENTION. 


Terrk  Haute,  Indiana,     ) 
December  27,  1870.  j 

The  Examiners7  Convention  met  at  the  Normal  School 
building,  according  to  previous  appointment. 

Mr.  Kippetoe,  of  Connersville,  read  an  interesting  paper 
upon  County  Superintendency.  The  subject  was  discussed 
by  Supt.  Hobbs,  Messrs.  Bell,  Dunham,  Stott,  Powner,  Vaile, 
and  Smart. 

Messrs.  Dunham,  Bell  and  Yaile  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  report  emboying  the  sense  of  the  Conven- 
tion upon  the  amendments  necessary  to  our  School  Law  upon 
the  subject  of  Examiners'  office. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Bloomington,  read  an  able  paper:  Subject, 
"The  Examiner's  Office  an  Efficient  Instrumentality." 

Mr.  Stillwell,  of  Gibson  county,  explained  the  method  of 
grading  teachers'  licenses  and  compensation  in  Gibson  county. 

"W.  B.  "Wilson,  Jesse  Brown, 

Sec'y  pro  tern.  President. 


WHAT  CAN  TEACHERS  DO  FOR  THE  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL  t 


BY  PRESIDENT  W.  A.  JONES. 


{A  PAST  OF  A  FATXB  BBAD  BXTOKX  THS  BTATK  TBACHKM'  ASSOCIATION.] 

But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress,  I  think,  is  that  so  few  young  persons 
are  found  who  seem  to  look  at  all  favorably  on  the  idea  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  teaching  in  the  Common  Schools,  as  a  profession :  who  seem  to 
think  that  any  special  preparations  for  that  work  are  needed.  From  time 
immemorial,  any  one  who  has  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  legal  branches 
(the  branches  prescribed  by  law)  has  been  deemed  qualified  to  engage  in 
teaching;  and  such  persons  have  assumed  the  office  of  teachers  and  laid  it 
aside  as  convenience  dictated.  Indeed,  many  have  been  tanght  by  acts,  if 
not  by  words,  to  feel  that  it  is  a  social  disgrace  to  teach  the  common  herd, 
assembled  in  the  common  school;  that  no  young  man  or  woman  of  any  ambi- 
tion will  seek  the  common  school  teacher's  place — because,  in  it,  there  is 
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attainable  neither  social,  nor  political)  nor  pecuniary  distinction.    Forty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Normal  School  had  not  decided 
upon  an  occupation ;  and  of  those  who  had  been  teachers,  forty-two  per 
cent,  only  a  small  proportion  intended  to  follow  teaching  as  a  business;  and 
of  this  small  number  the  majority  were  ladies.    The  students  come  from 
the  country  and  the  village** — have  good  aspirations,  are  pure-minded  young 
people.    They  wish  to  improve  their  social  and  pecuniary  prospects.    They 
judge,  and  wisely,  that,  as  times  now  are,  a  good  education  will  be  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  to  the  desired  end.    But  how  get  the  education?    That's  the 
question.     Hundreds  soliloquize  thus :     "  Father  is  not  able  to  send  me  ' 
abroad ;  or,  if  he  is,  he  and  I  don't  see  things  exactly  alike,  and  no  way  is 
left  but  for  me  to  help  myself.    I  have  gained  about  all  I  can  in  our  district 
school — have  been  through  '  Bay's  Third  Part '  four  or  five  times ;  can  recite 
4  right  smart'  in  '  Pinneo.'    I  know  the  County  Examiner,  or  have  friends 
who  know  him.    I'll  have  no  trouble  in  getting  a  license  to  teach.    I'll  get 
one,  teach  this  winter,  use  the  proceeds  to  defray  expenses  at  the  Normal, 
or,  more  likely,  at  some  private  institution  nearer  home,  because  less  expen- 
sive.   Thus,  for  two  or  three  years,  I  will  study  in  the  summer,  and  teach 
in  the  winter ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  between  teaching  and  study- 
ing, I  shall  have  a  pretty  good  education,  and  shall  be  ready  to  obtain  a 
clerkship  in  town,  or  to  study  law  or  medicine,  or  luckily  to  step  into  some 
pursuit  that  will '  lead  on  to  fortune.' "    Thus  the  young  man.    The  young 
lady,  too,  aspires  to  improve  her  prospects  in  life.    Why  not?    She  thinks 
over  the  different  occupations  open  to  women.    Here  are  general  and  speciat 
housework.    Housework  is  just  what  she  don't  want  to  do,  no  matter  if 
some  scientific  cooks  do  get  $1,500  to  $3,000  a  year.    To  prepare  herself  for 
a  scientific  cook  will  require  much  time,  study,  and  practice.    That  she  can'l 
give.    Then  there  are  a  score  or  so  of  other  occupations  to  follow,  each  of 
which  will  require  the  special  preparation  of  apprenticeship.  The  time  for 
apprenticeship  she  can't  give.     But  there  is  teaching.    Thai  requires  no 
special  training.    She  has  a  knowledge  of  the  K.'s,  knows  the  Examiner, 
can  give  him  a  dollar  and  get  a  license  to  teach.    She  does  not  expect  to 
teach  any  particular  length  of  time. 

Thus  teaching  is  used,  by  a  majority  of  our  young  people,  merely  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  some  other  occupation  which  they  regard,  and  which  society 
generally  regards,  as  more  desirable,  and,  perhaps  more  honorable.  They 
are  not  reprehensible  for  the  views  they  entertain  in  reference  to  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  Their  views  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  mode  of 
looking  at  education  prevalent  in  the  communities  in  which  they  have  grown 
up.  The  idea  generally  prevails  among  the  people  that  the  qualifications 
needed  by  the  common  school  teacher  are  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  iking* 
taught  No  knowledge  of  the  being*  taught  is  deemed  essential.  Suppose 
the  Examiner,  after  the  applicant  for  a  license  has  satisfactorily  answered 
the  usual  technical  questions  on  the  eight  branches,  should  propound  a  few 
questions  like  the  following : 

1.  State  clearly  your  views  in  respect  to  the  true  end  of  school  education. 

2.  State  what  you  know  of  the  law  and  order  of  mental  development 
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3.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  products  of  the  fancy  and  of  the 
imagination? 

4.  State  how  reading  can  be  made  a  means  of  mental  culture. 

5.  Tell  the  laws  of  association,  and  the  qualities  of  a  good  memory,  and 
in  what  way  the  memory  of  the  child  should  be  exercised. 

6.  Tell  how  you  would  begin  to  teach  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
etc.,  and  why  begin  thus. 

7.  What  is  the  value  of  each  of  these  branches  as  a  means  of  culture? 
and  what  its  practical  value? 

8.  How  can  a  high  state  of  scholarship  be  attained  in  school  without 
exciting  the  conceit,  vanity,  and  pride  of  the  children  ? 

9.  What  can  you  do  in  the  school-room  to  cultivate  the  taste? 

10.  How  can  you  cultivate  the  morals  and  manners  of  your  pupils  ? 

11.  How  can  you  promote  cleanliness  and  order? 

If  the  applicant  should  fail  to  answer  these  questions  intelligently,  or 
should  seem  to  have  no  appreciation  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
having  some  well  denned  ideas  in  respect  of  them,  and  should  be  denied  a 
license  on  this  ground,  the  Examiner  would  not  be  sustained  in  his  action 
by  public  sentiment. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State  will  leave  the  work  of  teaching  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  are 
nearly  twelve  thousand  teachers  in  the  Stale.  Suppose  the  number  to  be 
ten  thousand.  Four  thousand  will  leave  the  ranks  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  their  places  will  be  filled  by  four  thousand  new  recruits,  plus  the  num- 
ber needed  to  meet  the  increased  demand  by  natural  growth  of  popula- 
tion. Thus  the  State  will  lose,  this  year,  the  experience  of  four  thousand 
teachers  one  year.  If  we  make  twenty  years  the  average  term  of  service 
of  professional  teachers,  the  aggregate  loss  to  the  State  this  year,  is  equal  to 
that  of  two  hundred  professional  teachers  for  twenty  years.  The  reason  for 
the  condition  of  things  thus  briefly  stated  are  founded,  I  think,  in  the  feet 
that  the  true  object  to  be  attained  by  common  school  education  is  not  appre- 
hended generally,  either  by  parents  or  by  the  mass  of  our  teachers.  The 
large  majority  of  parents  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  education 
consists  in  memorizing  the  books.  The  development  of  the  faculties,  and 
training  them  to  right  habits  of  action,  if  thought  of  at  all,  is  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  The  power  to  repeat,  parrot-like,  what 
has  been  memorised,  is  the  test  of  scholarship.  How  much,  not  how  well,  is 
the  end  sought  The  work  of  educating  a  human  being,  with  his  complex 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  esthetic  powers,  is  reduced  to  a  memoriter  ex- 
ercise, the  consequence  of  which  is  that  teaching  becomes  mechanical ;  it  is 
simply  running  a  machine.  Any  energetic  young  person,  who  has  some 
exclusive  ability—called  tact— may  Btep  into  the  school-room,  assign  lessons 
in  thetext-books,  hear  the  children  repeat  the  text,  and  stimulate  them  to 
fltady  by  holding  out  as  the  goal  of  their  ambition  the  completion  of  the 
books.  The  repetition  of  words,  definitions,  and  formal  statements  is 
assumed  to  be  knowledge. 
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"  Knowledge  is  power."  The  natural  desire  to  possess  power,  to  win  the 
approbation  of  teacher,  school  officers,  and  parents — to  leel  the  conscious- 
ness of  superiority  arising  from  relative  standing  in  the  class,  are  sufficient 
motives  to  lead  the  children  to  close  application.  Let  us  view  this  theory, 
for  a  moment,  more  specifically  in  its  relation  to  the  teacher.  The  majority 
of  our  teachers  are  employed  for  a  term.  They  naturally  desire  to  win  the 
approbation  of  patrons  and  of  pupils.  But  to  do  this,  one  must  keep  a  suc- 
cessful school.  What  is  a  successful  school?  Why,  in  this  particular  case, 
is  it  one  in  which  the  pupils  make  rapid  progress  in  learning?  But  what 
is  rapid  progress  in  learning?  Successfully  and  rapidly  memorizing  the 
text-books.  Thi*  is  the  view  the  parents  entertain,  by  whom  he  will  be 
judged,  and  through  whose  influence  he  was  employed.  Success  he  must 
gain;  his  reputation  depends  upon  it;  his  chances  of  getting  a  school  next 
winter,  at  a  better  salary,  will  be  facilitated  by  present  success.  If  he 
aspires  to  become  known  as  a  leading  teacher  in  his  locality,  he  can  realise 
his  aspiration  only  by  winning  success  according  to  the  prevailing  idea.  It 
is  easy  to  hear  a  recitation  repeated  by  rote.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  lead  the 
class  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  principles  involved.  Were  he  to 
undertake  the  latter  course,  he  could  make  but  little  show  in  one  term,  for 
true  progress  in  knowledge  is  comparatively  slow.  He  certainly  could  ex- 
hibit none  of  the  showy  results  for  which  parents  will  look  as  the  marks  of 
progress,  and  by  which  his  work  will  be  estimated. 

The  manner  in  which  the  pupils  are  classified,  or  perhaps  the  want  of 
classification,  are  obstacles  to  his  teaching  otherwise  than  by  rote.  A  young 
teacher,  on  beginning  his  school,  finds  children  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old 
in  the  "  Sixth  Reader."  They  are  no  more  able  to  comprehend  the  thought 
and  the  feeling  of  those  selections  of  classical  English  than  they  are  of  so 
much  Greek.  The  reading  is  a  physical  rather  than  an  intellectual  exercise. 
It  consists  in  performing  the  lingual  evolutions  necessary  to  a  correct  articu- 
lation and  pronunciation,  perhaps.  Arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar  have 
been  learned  by  rote.  Something  is  known  of  the  book*,  but  little  or  nothing 
of  the  subjects.  What  teacher  does  not  know  the  prejudice  of  parents  against 
having  their  children  "put  back?"  That  would  be  an  audacious  teacher 
who  would  dare  encounter  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  both  pupils 
and  parents,  which  he  would  certainly  incur  if  he  should  classify  his  pupils 
according  to  their  real  state  and  wants.  If  the  teacher  were  trained  in-jiis 
piofession,  he  undoubtedly  would,  in  time,  educate  both  pupils  and  parents 
to  a  different  theory.  But  the  majority  of  our  teachers  have  not  made  teach- 
ing a  professional  study.  They  teach  much  as  they  have  been  taught,  and 
are  not  conscious  of  having  a  theory  about  the  method  of  education.  Be- 
cause this  is  so,  the  teacher  has  the  power  to  change  public  opinion  neither 
in  the  school-room  nor  out  of  it  He  is  not  an  educating  force  in  the  com- 
munity. Instead  of  moulding,  he  is  moulded  by  public  opinion,  in  reference 
to  education  in  his  district.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  lawyer  may 
know  more  of  jurisprudence  and  its  history  than  the  teacher ;  the  physician 
may  know  more  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  of  the  history 
of  medicine,  and  of  the  different  schools  of  practice ;  the  minister  may 
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know  more  of  the  science  of  theology,  of  the  different  systems  of  theology, 
and  of  their  history  and  effects  upon  mankind ;  the  merchant  may  have  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  trade  and  of  finance ;  but  in  regard  to 
the  great  end  of  education,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  can  be  attained, 
the  member  of  no  other  profession  should  be  the  teacher's  superior.  In  his 
own  field  he  should  be  master. 

But  the  effect  of  this  mistaken  theory  of  education  is  most  pernicious  on 
the  pupil.  He  has  been  lead  to  feel  that  the  ability  to  fluently  repeat  the 
statements  of  the  books  is  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  He  haB  felicitated  himself  that  he  has  the  substance  when  he 
has  but  the  appearance  of  knowledge.  He  has  been  led,  by  both  teachers 
and  parents,  to  over-estimate  his  acquisition.  The  result  is  conceit.  He  views 
his  present  attainments  with  satisfaction.  Hence  there  is  no  incentive  to 
further  study,  and  indolence  is  the  result.  But  what  is  the  true  view — the 
view  that  should  prevail,  the  one  whose  processes  will  give  the  right  results? 
A  good  education,  according  to  Plato,  consists  in  giving  to  the  body  and  the 
bouI  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  According  to  Ros- 
-  Bean,  education  consists  in  making  the  primitive  instincts  and  dispositions 
the  constant  guides  of  character  and  of  action.  According  to  Kant,  there 
is  within  every  man  a  divine  ideal,  the  type  after  which  he  was  created,  the 
germs  of  a  perfect  person,  and  it  is  the  office  of  education  to  favor  and 
direct  the  growth  of  these  germs.  These  views  of  education,  and  of  its 
object,  are  formed  from  viewing  the  development  and  culture  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  absolute  man.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  most  effective  way  of 
preserving  a  State  is  to  bring  up  its  citizens  in  the  spirit  of  the  government, 
to  fashion,  and,  as  it  were,  to  cast  them  in  the  mould  of  the  Constitution  - 
This  statement  is  formed  from  viewing  the  individual  in  his  relation  to'  the 
State,  and  expresses  the  author's  conviction  as  to  how  the  State,  the  present 
constitution  of  things,  may  be  preserved  and  perpetuated.  Says  Herbart, 
the  task  of  the  instructor  consists  in  transmitting  and  interpreting  to  the 
new  generation  the  experience  of  the  race.  This  statement  is  derived  from 
viewing  the  new  generation  in  its  relation  to  the  causes  which  are  efficient 
in  promoting  the  progress  of  society.  From  these  formal  statements  of 
some  of  the  masters  of  thought,  we  infer  that  the  primary  aim  of  education 
is  the  development  and  culture  of  the  faculties ;  a  secondary  object  is  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge ;  by  means  of  the  two  the  progress  of  society  is 
secured ;  and  third,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  present  sys- 
tem of  government,  customs  of  society,  and  mode  of  life,  we  must  fashion 
childhood  to  an  order  of  things  and  of  ideas :  that  is,  we  must  gradually 
form  in  the  minds  of  our  children  and  youth  ideas  concerning  our  form  of 
government,  our  customs  of  society,  our  mode  of  life,  our  views  concerning 
the  occupations  of  life,  and  of  its  objects  and  aims  which  we  wish  preserved 
and  perpetuated.  Briefly  stated,  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  our  education 
are,  discipline,  knowledge,  and  the  formation  of  such  views  of  society,  govern- 
ment, and  the  objects  and  ends  of  life  as  we  wish  to  have  preserved  and 
perpetuated.  These  opinions  agree,  substantially,  with  the  common  judg- 
ment of  practical  men.    I  have  asked  scores  of  men,  at  forty  years  of  age 
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and  upwards — merchants,  bankers,  matter-mechanics,  farmers — men  of  almost 
every  occupation  and  profession,  these  questions:  How  much  and  what 
benefit  did  you  receive  from  your  common  school  education?  Answer: 
Beyond  learning  to  read  and  learning  the  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  none 
of  which  I  am  conscious.  What  did  you  not  learn,  that  you  have  had  to 
learn  since?  To  think,  is  invariably  the  answer.  Why  this  failure  f  Because 
lessons  were  learned  and  recited  by  rote.  How  much  do  you  remember  of 
what  you  memorized  ?  Comparatively  nothing.  Why  ?  Because  I  did  not 
understand  and  could  not  apply  what  I  learned  to  repeat.  Gould  you  be  a 
boy  again,  and  attend  the  common  schools,  what  would  you  consider  the 
most  important  end  to  be  accomplished?  To  learn  to  think  and  to  express 
thought.  *  Teach  me  but  these  two  things,  and  I  will  begin  life  again,  and 
make  my  way  successfully.  Such,  substantially,  are  the  questions  that  I 
have  given  and  the  answers  that  I  have  received  many  times.  The  ques- 
tions and  their  answers  have  reference  to  intellectual  education.  Thus, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  scholars  and  thinkers,  and  according  to  the 
common  judgment  of  successful  practical  men,  the  first  and  greatest  aim  in 
intellectual  education  is  the  development  and  culture  of  the  faculties — Dis- 
cipline. 

The  object  of  the  common  school  is  not  to  finish  the  education,  but  simply 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  it ;  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  study,  how  to  think,  and 
thus  lead  him  to  a  love  of  truth.  While  the  facts  of  the  school  studies  may 
be  valuable  in  themselves  as  matter  of  information,  yet  they  should  not  be 
pursued  as  an  end.  They  should  be  regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end.  They 
are  valuable  as  objects  upon  which  to  exercise  the  various  faculties  and 
powers  of  the  mind  for  the  higher  purpose  of  development  and  training. 

If  this  theory  of  education  could  permeate  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
State,  reaching  its  most  obscure  district,  and  bring  parents,  school  officers, 
and  teachers  into  one  harmonious  view  and  consequent  unity  of  action  with 
reference  to  the  true  end  of  our  common  schools,  who  dare  say  our  schools 
would  not  better  fulfill  their  mission  ?  It  is  a  sad  fact  to  contemplate,  that 
thousands  of  our  youth,  of  both  sexes,  every  year  leave  the  school  for- 
ever, having  gained  little  or  no  control  over  their  minds,  no  power  of 
concentration,  no  interest  in  study,  no  fixed  purpose  or  prospect  of  future 
improvement,  with  few  right  views  of  life  and  of  its  true  aims,  and,  in 
many  instances,  with  the  pernicious  idea  that  education  is  finished  with  the 
close  of  school,  satisfied  ~with  present  attainments,  without  the  first  element 
of  character  to  justify  the  hope  of  success  in  life.  How  cheering  would  be 
that  other  view  in  which  the  youth  of  a  State  leave  the  threshold  of  the 
common  school  with  powers  so  developed  and  trained  by  right  culture  that 
they  have  the  free  use  of  their  faculties — power  of  concentration,  power  to 
collect  the  material  of  thought  by  the  observance  of  external  phenomena, 
power  to  collect  material  by  the  use  of  books,  power  to  classify  this  material 
and  to  put  it  into  new  connections,  and  thereby  discover,  for  themselves,  new 
truth,  which  itself  is  the  inspiration  to  endless  investigation  and  progress : 
with  the  fixed  determination  to  employ  the  leisure  of  life,  whatever  be  their 
calling,  in  self-improvement ;  with  a  resolute  will,  with  self-reliance,  with 
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patience,  with  the  power  to  be  polite  in  the  midst  of  clownishness,  with  the 
habit  of  being  truthful  when  tempted  to  be  false,  with  the  moral  courage  to 
defend  the  right,  if  need  be,  against  the  thousand  advocates  of  wrong ;  and 
yet  humble,  for  humility  is  the  first  step  toward  true  knowledge,  or,  per- 
haps, toward  wisdom.  Socrates  thought  he  knew  nothing.  Bishop  Butler 
thought  his  knowledge  was  a  point,  and  Newton  compared  his  acquisitions 
to  those  of  a  child  which  had  picked  up  a  few  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the 
ocean.  Such  a  result  may  be  attained.  Let  the  educator*  of  the  State  but 
unite  in  this  one  aim — inform  public  opinion  to  a  right  theory  in  regard  to  the 
end  to  be  reached  by  our  schools.  As  the  true  province  of  the  school  is 
Apprehended  by  the  people,  and  as  the  complete  view  of  the  teacher's  work 
and  influence  is  unfolded  to  them,  they  will  respond  by  supporting  the 
schools,  and  by  according  to  the  teacher's  work  its  proper  dignity. 

You,  professional  teachers,  who  understand  the  functions  of  the  school  in 
the  social  economy,  and  have  some  adequate  conception  of  the  teacher's 
work,  need  no  arguments  from  me  to  persuade  you  of  the  necessity  of 
special  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  young  teacher.  Point  out,  explain 
clearly  to  intelligent  people  of  other  professions  what  you  yourselves  know 
in  respect  to  the  end  of  school  education.  They  are  ready  to  be  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  professional  training  for  the  teacher. 


THE  SCHOOL  EXAMINER'S  OFFICE  AN  EFFICIENT  IN- 

STR  UMENTALITY. 

BY  REV.  EDWABD  WRIGHT. 

[A  POETIOK  Or  A  PAFBB  BBAD  BXFOBX  TBI  STATX  CONVENTION  07  BXAMINBB8.] 

The  programme  of  the  Association  announces  three  papers  on  the  School 
Examiner's  Office.  This  is,  in  itself,  an  indication  of  its  importance  and 
utility.  To  give  as  much  variety  and  interest  as  possible  to  this  discussion, 
the  efficiency  of  this  office  will  be  considered,  in  this  essay,  in  connection 
with  the  great  work  to  be  accomplished  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
To  secure  the  efficiency  of  any  instrumentality,  the  instrument  must  be 
adapted  to  the  work.  If  human  agency  is  employed,  the  agent  must  form 
just  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  work  he  has  in  hand, 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  the  means  of  overcoming  them  and  secur- 
ing the  desired  end.  In  the  work  of  national  education,  he  must,  more- 
over, cherish  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  the  Governor  over  the  nations, 
and  to  society,  which  has,  in  its  organised  form,  put  him  in  charge  of  this 
high  trust.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  varied  qualifications  of  this 
clan  of  public  servants.    It  is  manifest  that  they  combine  in  one  beneficent 
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agency  the  functions  of  a  teacher,  a  counsellor  at  law,  (in  its  educational 
aspects,)  a  peace  maker,  a  judge,  an  executive,  a  county  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  If  an  executive,  of  what  is  this  public  officer  an  execu- 
tive if  not  of  ail  the  high  appliances  which  an  enlightened,  Christian  State 
is  bound  to  employ  to  elevate,  refine,  mature,  and  properly  guide  its  rising' 
youth,  and  thus,  and  in  other  methods,  afiect  the  masses  of  the  people? 

The  simple  statement  of  these  functions  shows  the  efficiency  of  this  instru- 
mentality. The  office  was  created  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  our 
public  schools,  and  the  great  work  of  national  melioration  by  means  of  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  It  is,  manifestly,  an  experiment  To  con* 
eider  it  in  any  other  light  would  cast  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  intelligence 
and  wisdom  of  the  State.  With  all  its  present  limitations,  and  consequent 
defects,  it  has  performed  this  work  to  a  reasonable  extent  Never  was  there 
an  experiment  made  with  more  marked  success.  The  writer  once  purchased 
a  horse  of  a  man,  who  said :  "  You  may  rely  upon  it,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  outcome  in  this  little  animal."  And  so  it  proved.  It  requires  not  the 
eye  of  a  seer  to  predict  of  this  office,  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of  outcome  in 
it,"  though  as  yet  it  has  not  been  permitted  to  exert  all  its  powers.  When 
we  speak  of  the  efficiency  of  this  instrumentality,  we  mean  not  as  the  State 
has  made  it,  but  as  the  State  in  its  wisdom  will  make  it  Yet  from  the  pres- 
ent limitations  of  this  educational  agency,  we  may  derive  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment of  its  efficiency.  The  great  results  that  have  already  been  accom- 
plished through  it,  show  what  would  be  its  beneficial  effect  if  the  State  should 
rise  to  the  conception  of  its  exalted  chaaacter,  and  give  these  public  servants 
the  means  of  being  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  of  doing  what  they  ought  to 
do.  A  large  landed  proprietor  employed  a  man  to  oversee  his  extensive 
possessions.  He  first  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  showed  him  his  work, 
and  descanted  upon  his  responsibility.  But  this  overseer  had  a  soul  in 
him  which  could  not  be  repressed.  He  loved  the  work,  and  was  determined 
to  show  that  he  could  do  something,  notwithstanding  his  embarrassment 
He  did  accomplish  much,  and  so  much  that  his  "  work  praised  him  in  the 
gates,"  This  is  not  a  caricature  statement  of  the  present  working  of  the 
School  Examiner's  office.  We  cast  no  censure  upon  our  State  authorities. 
They  did  what  they  could.  We  can  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  the  State  is  attained  under  the  office  with  its  present  limitations. 
Ifj  taking  it  as  it  is,  much  can  be  said  of  its  usefulness,  the  ideal  conception 
of  efficiency,  when  made  what  it  ought  to  be,  is  truly  beautiful — such  as 
should  excite  our  enthusiasm  and  zeal.  We  assume  that  the  State  has  wis- 
dom; that  its  ultimate  end  is  not  attained  by  the  office,  fettered  as  it  is ;  that 
it  understands  its  high  functions,  and  designs  to  act  efficiently  in  its  work. 
We  assume  that  this  class  of  men  are  educated  men,  in  the  true  sense  of 
education ;  that  they  are  good  men,  and  believe  that  wisdom  and  knowledge 
are  the  stability  of  our  time  and  the  hope  of  our  nation.  If  this  is  not  a 
mere  assumption,  and  certainly  it  is  not,  or  need  not  be,  what  human  mind 
can  trace  the  beneficent  workings  of  such  public  agencies  in  any  county  of 
the  State  ?  If  our  State  Board  of  Education,  increased  in  numbers  of  simi- 
lar character  equal  to  the  number  of  counties  in  the  State,  should  be  sent 
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to  oar  county  seats  and  kept  there  the  year  round,  and  furnished  with  every 
needed  facility  to  carry  on  their  work,  very  little  argument  would  be  needed 
to  show  the  efficiency  of  such  instrumentality.  Yet  this  is  the  just  concep- 
tion of  this  educational  agency.  The  State  is  "a  moral  organism,  sustaining 
exalted  relations,  and  bound  to  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  among 
which  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  schools  and  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  are  not  the  least.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  State,  in  its 
organized  character  as  a  body  politic,  to  "  establish  justice,  secure  domestic 
tranquillity,  the  common  defense,  the  general  welfare,  the  blessing  of  liberty," 
can  not  well  succeed  without  a  system  of  national  public  education,  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  found  and  maintain  what  are  usually  called  common 
schools.  This  is  our  theory ;  but  the  full  meaning  of  it  surely  is  not  appre- 
hended by  our  people,  when  the  schools  are  as  they  are,  and  are  worked 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  in  a  year,  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty  cents 
per  quarter  for  each  pupil.  The  theory  is  incontestible.  Our  State  Col- 
leges, our  Normal  Schools,  our  State  Boards  of  Education,  and  other  simi- 
lar educational  agencies,  are  all  the  outgrowth  of  this  exalted  public  senti- 
ment But  it  is  not  the  practical  creed  of  our  people.  With  all  the  State 
agencies  that  have  been  originated  and  worked  so  far  with  success,  we  need 
an  agency  to  come  in  daily  contact  with  our  teachers,  our  youth,  and  our 
people,  to  hold  them,  as  with  hooks  of  steel,  or  rather,  with  golden  chains, 
to  this  exalted  national  creed.  Taking  the  lowest  possible  view  of  human 
society  and  government,  a  large  portion  of  its  citizens — all  its  infant  popu- 
lation and  its  young  children—  are  the  immediate  beneficiaries  of  the  State. 
The  State  is  bound  to  care  for  them,  protect  them  from  danger,  and  provide 
for  their  instruction.  Their  infant  innocence  cries  aloud  for  help  and  guid- 
ance. If  the  State  can  not  well  establish  justice  without  erecting  court  houses 
and  appointing  judges,  why  should  it  be  supposed  that  it  can  well  promote 
education  among  the  masses  without  erecting  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools, 
filling  them  with  suitable  professors,  and  last,  and  not  least,  appointing  some 
agency  to  carry  the  great  results  of  these  instrumentalities  to  the  people? 

Such  an  agency  is  the  one  of  which  we  speak.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
reciprocal  influence  of  the  College  and  Normal  School  upon  the  people  and 
of  the  people  of  a  State  upon  the  College  and  Normal  School.  Bnt  a  con- 
necting link  is  desirable,  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary,  to  secure  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  all  the  great  results  which  an  enlightened  State  strives 
to  secure.  If  there  is  any  efficiency  in  collecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  and 
directing  them  upon  any  fixed  point,  in  order  to  kindle  a  fire,  it  certainly 
needs  no  elaborate  proof  that  a  county  superintendent,  with  his  soul  fired 
with  zeal  in  his  work,  can  bring  to  bear  upon  his  own  field  all  the  educa- 
tional light  and  influence  of  these  national  institutions.  A  single  example 
will  illustrate  this.  An  officer  of  this  kind  visited  a  certain  village,  and 
called  upon  some  of  the  leading  men.  He  said  to  them,  You  are  in  favor 
of  these  great  national  interests ;  why  do  you  suffer  them  to  sleep  ? 
"  We  have  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  this  community." 
"  Tell  me  what  they  are ;  I  come  to  help  you  remove  them." 
"  Some  of  our  prominent  men  oppose  us  in  our  efforts." 
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"  Give  me  their  names ;  I  come  to  reason  with  all  such,  and  persuade 
them  to  unite  with  us  in  this  benign  work." 

It  was  no  vain  boast.  He  touched  springs  in  that  community  which 
worked  out  beneficent  results. 

If,  now,  we  consider  the  great  end  to  be  secured  by  national  education, 
we  shall  see  the  need  of  such  an  agency  and  its  great  efficiency.  To  carry 
oat  in  practical  operation  the  just  conception  of  an  enlightened  State,  the 
schools  ought  to  be  founded,  not  in  mere  theory,  but  practically  upon  the 
superiority  of  mind,  morals,  and  manners,  to  all  material  things  and 
interests.  They  should  be,  decidedly,  seats  of  influence,  where  mind  and 
morals  are  elevated  over  all  secular  interests  and  aims.  This  is  not  too 
strict  a  view,  unless  we  are  ready  to  maintain  that  a  high  Christian  civili- 
sation may  have  a  lower  standard  than  ancient  heathenism.  But  do  we 
affirm  any  thing  too  rigid  when  we  say  that  neither  the  teachers  nor  the 
schools  are  generally  of  this  character?    They  are,  then,  to  become  so. 

Let  those  who  can  tell  us  any  more  efficient  methods  than  those  already 
organized  and  so  far  worked  with  success. 


BREAD  AND  MEAT  CONVERTED  INTO  BLOOD  IN  THE 

HUMAN  SYSTEM. 


BY  RICHARD  OWEN,  M.  D  * 


The  process  of  digestion  in  the  human  body  may  be  divided  into  three 


I — Ckymification,  wtfil  the  food  is  ready  to  leave  the  stomach. 
The  adult  is  provided  with  thirty-two  teeth,  in  order  that  he  may  thor- 
oughly masticate  his  food,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  may  become  incor- 
porated with  an  essential  alkaline  solvent,  the  saliva,  poured  from  six  glands, 
thereby  facilitating  the  process  of  digestion,  especially  if  farinaneous  articles. 
When  in  a  soft,  pulpy  state,  the  masticated  materials  readily  enter  the 
pharynx,  passing  safely  over  the  little  trap-door  of  the  windpipe,  and  down 
the  oesophagus,  entering  the  stomach  by  the  cardiac  orifice.  If  the  stomach 
has  been  long  enough  empty  to  recover  its  powers,  there  will  immediately 
commence,  through  the  stimulus  of  the  nerves  that  connect  with  this  organ, 
an  excitement  of  certain  glands  on  the  inner  coat  of  the  sack,  which  are 
thereby  induced  to  give  out  gastric  juice.  This  chief  solvent  of  the  food  is 
shown  to  be  acid  by  its  coloring  blue  test  paper  red,  by  its  affording  to  some 
chemists,  on  analysis,  free  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  same  material, 
when  taken  from  a  young  calf  s  stomach  as  rennet,  serving  to  curdle  milk. 
Under  the  power  of  this  gastric  juice  the  materials  of  a  moderate  meal  will 
be  converted  in  two  hours  into  a  milky-looking  thin  pulp,  called  chyme. 

■^  ■    ■  ■        ■  — ^—— ^»^—     ■  i      *m.    ■■■■■■      ■  i  ■  i  m,  ■  — ^»^^  — ^»        ■       ■        i  M     ■      ■     m^ ^— ^— ^—^^^      ■        ■  ■ 
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II — Chylification,  until  the  food  is  ready  to  be  absorbed  by  the  lacteaU. 

The  chyme,  described  above,  is  now  to  be  passed  into  the  small  intestines 
for  conversion  into  a  whiter  and  more  liquid  material,  called  chyle.  Let 
us  see  how  that  change  takes  place.  A  muscle  at  the  bottom  of  the  stomach 
permits  the  food  to  pass  when  fairly  converted  into  chyme,  and  lastly  even 
allows  indigestible  materials  to  escape.  From  ils  position  and  function,  this 
muscle  is  called  pylorus,  from  the  Latin  for  a  gate,  or  narrow  defile.  The 
chyme  being  now  in  the  upper  of  the  three  small  intestines,  called  the 
duodenum,  from  being  as  long  as  a  line  drawn  across  twelve  fingers  which 
have  been  placed  side  by  side,  is  immediately  acted  upon  by  the  two  sol- 
vents, the  bile  secreted  by  the  liver,  and  the  pancreatic  juice  from  the 
pancreas.  The  pancreas,  or  sweet  bread,  is  an  organ  extending  from  the 
back  bone  to  the  stomach,  resembling  the  salivary  glands,  and,  like  them, 
alkaline.  The  large  organ  in  the  right  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  dark-colored, 
lobed,  and  having  a  cyst  or  sack  for  the  reception  of  the  liquid  it  secretes, 
is  readily  recognized  as  the  liver.  Any  butcher,  for  a  dime,  will  furnish  a 
gall  cyst  and  contents,  which  cau  be  put  in  a  bottle  and  examined.  At  first 
this  is  neutral,  then  somewhat  acid,  and  finally  always  alkaline.  If  you 
are  painting  in  water  colors,  a  few  drops  of  this  bile  will  very  much  facili- 
tate the  flow  of  the  colors,  by  dissolving  little  greasy  or  oily  particles,  if  we 
use  it  either  in  mixing  the  colors  or  in  the  water  imbibed  by  the  sponge 
when  we  moisten  the  back  of  the  drawing-paper.  To  return  to  the  process 
of  chylification,  we  now  find  that  the  joint  action  of  the  two  above  solvents, 
the  pancreatic  juice  especially  transforming  insoluble  starchy  particles  into 
soluble  grape  sugar,  has  reduced  the  entire  mass  to  a  milky  juice,  and 
chylification  is  completed. 

Ill — Lacteal  absorption,  or  the  straining  and  filtering  process. 

Although  a  great  part  of  the  food  has  thus  been  converted  into  a  milky 
juice,  called  chyle,  certain  materials,  having  undergone  little  or  no  change, 
must  be  got  rid  o£  as  not  serving  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  Such 
are  cartilage  or  gristle,  the  thin  outer  husk  of  grains,  or  other  seeds,  and 
fruits,  as  well  as  the  coarse  ligneous  fibres  forming  the  walls  of  the  sap  ves- 
sels in  vegetables.  From  such  materials,  then,  the  chyle  has  to  be  separated 
by  what  is  called  lacteal  absorption,  leaving  these  coarser  parts  to  enter  the 
larger  intestines.  Physiologists  are  not  yet  quite  of  one  opinion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  absorption  or  Alteration  takes  place.  The  lacte&ls  (so 
called  because  they  take  up  the  milky  fluid,  lac  being  Latin  for  milk)  have 
their  mouths  open  underneath  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestine,  but  not  per- 
forating it.  Some  think  the  chyle  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  vessels  and 
then  secreted  into  the  lacteals.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  this  takes 
place  somewhat  as  the  transfer  of  sap  from  cell  to  cell  in  the  plant,  namely 
endosmose.  However  this  may  be,  after  the  chyle  reaches  the  lacteals  it  is 
conveyed  by  them  into  a  common  reservoir,  called  the  thoracic  duct  Bat 
it  first  undergoes  a  filtration,  or  at  least  inspection  by  the  mesenteric  glands, 
and  if  all  is  right,  the  whole  nutritious  product  of  the  one  meal  which  we 
have  been  following  would  commence  ascending  this  grand  canal  as  rapidly 
as  consistent  with  comfort.    This  duct  runs  up  the  spine  and  terminates  in  * 
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a  vein,  which  from  being  seated  under  the  left  claviele  or  shoulder-blade* 
is  called  the  left  subclavian  vein.  Thus  the  chyle  is  not  admitted  at  once 
to  the  high  and  important  duties  assigned  to  pure  arterial,  or  scarlet  blood. 
It  must  go  with  the  black  blood  to  a  source  of  purification,  which  we  may 
hereafter  investigate ;  then,  indeed,  it  may  serve  to  form  the  callous  corn  or 
the  soft  and  vital  brain,  the  hard  bone  or  the  tender  heart.  Then,  indeed, 
aided  by  those  conjurers,  the  conglomerate  glands,  it  may,  from  its  scarlet 
drops,  present  you  briny  tears  or  sweet  milk,  bland  saliva  or  acrid  perspira- 
tion, bile  for  digestion  or  oil  for  the  hair;  then,  indeed,  coursing  through 
the  brain,  it  may  inspire  poetic  or  patriotic  thoughts,  but  not  until  then. 


TEACHING  LATIN  TO  BEGINNERS.— I. 


(0 


BY  AMZI  ATWATEB,* 


The  fact  that  the  time  now  given  to  the  Latin  in  most  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  is  less  than  in  years  past,  should  turn  the  attention  of  the  teacher 
to  his  method  of  instruction.  How  can  the  greatest  proficiency  be  attained — 
how  can  the  student  be  made  a  complete  master  of  the  language — in  the 
short  time  prescribed  in  the  course  ?  Great  care  should  be  given  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  work. 

To  say  that  the  forma  of  the  grammar,  the  declensions,  conjugations,  etc., 
must  be  perfectly  committed  to  memory,  and  that  frequent  reviews  and 
continued  repetitions  are  some  of  the  most  reliable  means  to  this  end,  is  to 
say  what  every  teacher  knows,  and  what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times. 

Happily,  our  pupils  of  to-day  are  not  kept  the  whole  of  the  first  year 
upon  dry  grammatical  tables,  but,  from  the  very  beginning,  are  employed 
in  translating  and  constructing  sentences — soon  in  reading  authors,  histor- 
ical and  poetical.  It  is  the  design  of  this  paper  to  offer  a  suggestion  relative 
to  this  exercise  of  translating  the  Latin. 

Among  the  greatest  errors,  as  I  hold,  in  teaching  Latin  to  beginners  is  the 
free  rendering  of  the  text. 

It  must  be  agreed  that  a  leading  object  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages is  to  induce  in  the  pupil  a  habit  of  close  observation  and  painstaking 
accuracy.  Nothing  tends  more  to  defeat  this  object  than  loose  translating — 
a  practice  as  common  as  it  is  injurious. 

Too  many  teachers  require  no  literal  rendering  at  all ;  many  so  mingle 
free  and  literal  together  that  the  mind  of  the  student  is  confused,  and  he 
entirely  fails  to  reach  a  clear  understanding  of  the  force  of  each  part  of 
speech.  He  renders  a  participle  by  a  verb,  and  an  adjective  by  a  noun, 
and  is  in  constant  trouble  to  make  out  the  sense.  This  evil  must  be  guarded 
against.    Let  the  pupil  be  taught  to  make  the  widest  difference  between  the 
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two  styles  of  translation :  that  in  the  one,  without  seeking  elegance  or  fear- 
ing awkwardness  of  expression,  he  is  to  give  the  exact  literal  meaning  of 
every  word,  bringing  out  the  precise  force  of  every  case,  number,  person, 
mode,  and  tense ;  but  in  the  other,  relieving  himself  of  Latin  stiffness,  he 
is  to  seek  the  best  English  dress  for  the  sentiments  of  the  author,  now  aim- 
ing at  fidelity  of  thought,  not  form  of  words.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  hear 
the  expression  from  the  instructor,  "  You  can't  be  literal  on  this  passage." 
Now  if  by  this  it  is  meant  that  you  can  not  be  literal  and  graceful  at  the  same 
time — that  a  strict  translation  of  the  Latin  is  not  idiomatic  English,  I  readily 
admit  it ;  but  if  it  is  meant  that  a  literal  rendering  does  not  make  sense,  the 
assertion  is,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  erroneous.  Elegance  is  certainly 
not  the  chief  thing  with  the  beginner,  who  is  struggling  with  many  perplexi- 
ties, and  he  must  never  be  permitted  to  sacrifice  accuracy  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  text  to  superficial  smoothness. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  say  that  a  free  rendering  should  be  discarded,  but 
that  an  exact  literal  rendering  should  always,  during  the  first  years  of  Latin 
study,  precede  the  free.  Let  the  rule  be,  State  first  what  the  author  says;  after- 
ward  you  may  tell  what  he  means,  ^  \ 

It  will  be  found  profitable  with  beginners  to  go  over  the  seutence  twice, 
the  first  time  giving  a  literal  word-for-word  rendering,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  sentence,  "Non  tibi  sunt  Integra  lintea,7'  let  it  be  read,  integra,  entire — 
lintea,  sails — sunt,  are — non,  not — tibi,  to  you;  and  let  this  be  followed  by 
the  untrammeled  rendering,  "  You  have  not  entire  sails."  In  this  way  the 
student  becomes  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin,  thoroughly 
accurate  in  his  translations,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  contend  successfully 
with  the  difficulties  of  construction. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  our  system  of  directing  letters  is  wrong,  and 
that  we  ought  to  reverse  the  order,  putting  the  State  first,  as  this  is  the  first 
item  to  be  looked  at,  then  the  city,  then  the  street,  and  finally  the  name  of 
the  person  it  is  written  to.  This,  it  is  said,  classifies  the  direction  in  the 
order  in  which  the  post  office  attends  to  it. 


The  chief  art  of  learning  is  to  attempt  but  little  at  a  time.  The  widest 
excursions  of  the  mind  are  made  by  short  flights,  frequently  repeated ;  the 
most  lofty  fabrics  of  science  are  formed  by  the  continued  accumulation  of 
single  propositions^ — Locke. 
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THE  WEDDING  OF  THE  SUN  AND  MOON. 


[The  following  poem  we  take  from  our  scrap-book.  It  was  written 
many  years  ago  by  H.  8.  Ellen  wood .  It  is  beautiful,  and  would  apply  well 
to  the  eclipse  of  August  7, 1869.] 

Did  you  know  that  a  wedding  had  happened  on  high, 

And  who  were  the  parties  united  ? 
Twas  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  in  the  halls  of  the  sky ; 
They  were  joined,  and  our  continent  witnessed  the  tie : 

No  continent  else  was  invited. 

Their  courtship  was  tedious,  for  seldom  they  met 

Tete  a  tete,  while  long  centuries  glided, 
But  the  warmth  of  his  love  she  could  not  forget, 
For  tho'  distant  afar,  he  smiled  on  her  yet ; 

Save  when  earth  the  fond  couple  divided. 

But  why  was  the  courtship  so  prolix,  and  why 

Was  postponed  so  long  this  connection  ? 
That  the  bridegroom  was  anxious,  'twere  vain  to  deny, 
Since  the  heat  of  his  passion  pervaded  the  sky ; 

But  the  bride  was  renowned  for  reflection. 

Besides,  'tis  reported  their  friends  were  all  vexed — 

The  match  was  deemed  somewhat  unequal — 
And,  when  bid  to  the  wedding,  each  made  some  pretext 
To  decline — till  the  lovers,  worn  out  and  perplexed, 
Were  compelled  to  elope,  in  the  sequel. 

Mars  and  Jupiter  never  such  business  could  bear, 
So  they  haughtily  kept  themselves  from  it ; 

Herschel  dwelt  at  such  distance,  he  could  not  be  there; 

Saturn  sent  with  reluctance  his  ring  to  the  fair, 
By  the  hands  of  a  trustworthy  comet. 

Only  one  dim,  pale  planet,  of  planets  the  least, 

Condescended  these  nuptials  to  honor ; 
And  that  seemed  like  skulking  away  to  the  East. 
Some  said  it  was  Mercury,  acting  as  priest, 

Some — Venus,  just  peeping — shame  on  her ! 

Earth  in  silence  rejoiced,  as  the  bridegroom  and  bride, 

In  their  mutual  embrace  would  linger, 
Whilst  careering  thro'  regions  of  light  at  his  side, 
She  displayed  the  bright  ring,  not  "a  world  too  wide," 

For  a  conjugal  pledge,  on  her  finger. 

Henceforth  shall  these  orbs  to  all  husbands  and  wives 

Shine  as  patterns  of  duty  respected, 
Her  splendor  and  glory  from  Aim  Bhe  derives, 
And  she  shows  to  the  world  that  the  kindness  he  gives 

Is  faithfully  prized  and  reflected. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


In  my  report  to  the  Legislature  I  recommend  the  following  amendments 
to  the  School  Law : 

It  will  he  seen  that  the  amendments  necessary  in  our  School  Law  need 
not  affect  its  general  structure,  or  he  of  a  radical  nature.  All  we  need  is 
such  emendations  as  will  remove  the  friction,  and  give  it  greater  motive 
force. 

1.  An  amendment  which  will  place  qualified  Examiners  at  the  head  of 
the  county  work,  giving  their  entire  time  to  such  counties  as  have  a  given 
population,  and  making  their  wages  such  as  will  afford  them  a  competent 
support 

2.  A  general  change  in  the  time  of  Auditors',  Examiners'  and  Trustees' 
reports,  and  of  enumeration  and  apportionments,  making  the  school  year 
close  at  the  time  when  the  school  year  proper  closes  in  cities  and  incorpo- 
rated towns — about  the  first  of  July. 

3.  To  provide  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  November,  for  settlement  with  the  Trustees,  that  the  retiring 
Trustees  may  have  their  accounts  passed  upon,  and  their  successors  thus 
have  correct  information  concerning  the  finances  of  their  respective  cor- 
porations. 

4.  A  change  in  the  Dog  Tax  Law,  such  that  cities  and  incorporated 
towns  shall  be  entitled  to  an  equitable  share  in  the  distribution  of  surplus 
tax. 

5.  A  change  in  the  law  authorizing  Township  Trustees  to  levy  tax  for 
special  school  purposes,  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable 
property;  and  to  authorize  Township  Trustees  to  sell  bonds  for  the  creation 
of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  building  Township  High  Schools  and  other 
school  buildings,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  control  like  taxation  in  cities 
and  incorporated  towns. 

6.  To  authorize  cities  and  incorporated  towns  to  examine  teachers  for 
their  graded  schools ;  certificates  on  such  examinations  authorizing  teachers 
receiving  them  to  teach  only  in  the  grades  and  places  lor  which  they  are 
given. 

7.  A  general  re-organization  of  our  University  system,  with  a  view  to 
a  larger  and  fuller  University  system  of  education,  in  such  way  as  will 
blend  all  our  State  Institutions,  and  make  them  parts  of  one  system,  and  in 
such  manner  as  will  look  to  a  full  and  complete  State  University. 

8.  To  make  the  certificates  given  by  the  Faculty  of  the  State  Normal 
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School,  for  the  Common  School  coarse,  equivalent  to  a  certificate  issued  by 
the  County  Examiner,  and  be  legal  authority  for  the  holder  to  teach 
throughout  the  State ;  and  their  certificate  for  a  full  Normal  School  course, 
the  equivalent  of  a  State  certificate  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

9.  I  would  recommend,  also,  a  rate  of  mileage  to  be  allowed  from  the 
8tate  Treasury  in  favor  of  the  teachers  of  the  different  counties  attending 
the  State  Normal  School,  so  that  the  expenses  of  teachers  throughout  the 
State  shall  be  equalised. 

10.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  provided  with  an 
office,  as  the  law  contemplates,  by  appropriation  or  otherwise. 

There  are  other  emendations  that  may  be  found  proper  to  be  made,  but 
these  are  some  of  the  most  important  submitted  in  this  report 

B.  C.  Hobbs. 


EDITORIAL— MBOELLAHY. 


We  give  nearly  all  our  space  to  the  Associations,  consequently  we  omit 
all  editorial  save  short  statements  and  news  items. 


The  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  recent  session,  took  an  advance  step  in 
making  provision  for  work  by  sections.  Though  the  plan  met  with  soma 
opposition,  we  believe,  if  properly  operated,  it  will,  by  the  close  of  the 
second  session,  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  its  projectors,  For  details  of  plan, 
preceding  page  of  Joubnai*. 


The  amendments  to  the  School  Law,  prepared  by  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, will,  we  think,  commend  themselves  to  every  thoughtful  educator*  It 
has  been  the  design  of  those  interested  in  the  amendment  of  the  School 
Laws,  ever  since  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  three  Examiners  to  the 
county,  to  "grow11  the  County  Examiner  into  a  County  Superintendent.  In. 
'61,  one  step  was  taken,  in  '65,  another,  and  in  71  it  is  hoped  the  third 
and  final  step  will  be  taken.  In  our  opinion,  no  expenditure  of  an  equal 
sum  of  money  can  in  any  department  of  the  system  yield  so  large  a  return. 
We  think  Indiana  is  now  ready  for  County,  Superintendent,  composed  of 

e^s^ssjs^we'^ws^p  ss^^sww    ~» a^sae  ^sjpa^Mv^SMSM^7  M^^mJ^ 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  comment  on  each  proposed  amendment,  hence  we 
pass  them  under  the  general  commendation  made  in  the  opening  of  this 
article. 

Many  other  amendments  should  be  considered  and  adopted.    These,  we 
suppose,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will  present.    A  lengthy. 
3 
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and  carefully  prepared  bill  of  amendments  was  presented  by  the  Superin- 
tendent in  '67,  but  was  not  passed ;  a  like  bill  was  presented  by  the  Super- 
intendent in  '69,  and  with  the  same  result.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Legislature 
of  71  will  have  time  and  disposition  to  give  some  careful  thought  to  the 
great  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

The  remarks  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Hon.  Win,  Mack,  on  taking 
the  chair,  give  an  earnest  of  liberal  things.    Here  are  his  words : 

"  But  while  you  are  adopting  measures  of  economy  and  reform,  it  be- 
hooves us  as  the  representatives  of  a  great  State  to  be  just  and  liberal.  Par- 
simony is  not  economy.  In  providing  for  the  education  of  our  children,  for 
the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  State,  and  other  like  natters,  dare  do  all 
that  may  become  men,  who,  proud  of  the  present  exalted  position  of  our 
State,  yet  are  ambitious  to  see  her  advance  still  higher." 

May  these  words  be  fulfilled  in  the  largest  measure. 


Among  the  many  amendments  proposed  to  the  School  Law  none  stands 
in  importance  before  the  one  pertaining  to  Examiners.  No  other  agency 
can  be  suggested  that  would  accomplish  so  much  for  our  country  schools  as 
Examiners  could  accomplish,  if  they  were  paid  a  living  salary,  and  then 
required  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  work. 

Let  the  Examiner's  office  be  filled  by  our  best  men,  who  shall  give  their 
entire  time  to  the  work,  and  no  one  can  estimate  the  impetus  they  would 
give  to  the  cause  of  Education.  Our  country  schools  need  supervision  as 
well  as  our  city  schools,  and  they  must  have  it. 

Teachers,  work  up  your  county  papers  on  this  point,  and  bring  the  matter 
before  your  Representatives  and  Senators. 


Brahx*,  in  Clay  county,  hat  recently  completed  and  opened  a  most  taste- 
ffcl  school  house.  The  Board  propose  to  guard  it  against  vandalism.  Cards 
ave  found  in  various  parti  of  the  building  offering  "  $K>  reward  to  any  one 
giving  information  which  shall-  lead  to  the  conviction  of  any  person  for 
marking,  cutting,  or  in  any  way  defacing  this  school  building,  furniture,  or 
any  thing  pertaining  to  the  premises."  This  is  right ;  bring  the  depredators 
to  grief i  The  statute  allows  fining  and  imprisonment  for  sucn  offenses.  (See 
9  Gavin  eV  Herd,  p.  46fc) 

A,  Odell  is  superintendent  of  these  schools,  and  C.  P.  Eppert,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Hawkins,  Miss  E.  J.  Thornton,  Miss  Rachel  Wheeler,  and  MSss  Matti* 
Mercer,  teachers. 

The  Examiner  for  Knox  county  sent  a-  teacher  to  tike  State  Normal 
Sohooly  a  few  days  ago,  with  the  announcement  that  he  was  only  the  first  of 
nind  that  he  had  persuaded  to  come  in  the  springe    • 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  If  Examiners  throughout  thefltose 
weald  pursue  a  similar  course)  they  wvuld  do:  the  Normal  ^Bohool  and  the 
cause  of  Eekrastk*  throughout  the  State  a  good  service. 


Tunc  Teachers'  IsMtitute  of  Allen  county,  held  m  Fort  Wayne,  in  Doeeni- 
hpr,  is  Reported  as  being  the-  largestand  most  interesting  ever  held  in  tfcs> 
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county.  The  enrollment  was  176,  and  the  average  attendance  good.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  this  good  word  from  Allen.  J.  H.  Smart,  Superintendent 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  schools,  is  the  Examiner. 


The  Teachers*  Institute  of  Lake  county  passed  off  pleasantly.  Enroll- 
ment, 119 ;  average  attendance  for  the  five  days,  85 ;  65  the  first  day.  Miss 
Churchill,  of  Chicago,  elocutionist ;.  Prof.  Ralph,  of  St  Charles,  111.,  pen* 
man  and  historian;  Professors  Wentworth  and  Shurtliff,  and  Miss  Paddock, 
of  Englewood  Normal  School,  near  Chicago,  were  the  instructors.  There 
are  only  eighty  schools  in  the  county,  hence  the  attendance  was  good.  J. 
H.  Ball  is  the  examiner. 


Ws  learn  from  Mr.  Thomas  Oloott,  one  of  the  leading  teachers  of  Ripley 
county,  that  educational  matters  are  looking  up  in  "Old  Ripley."  At  their 
late  Institute,  the  teachers  decided  to  hold  regularly  township  meetings,  and 
to  hold  a  Normal  Institute  next  summer.    Good  for  Ripley. 


D.  F.  Hoover  has  been  appointed  Examiner  of  Warwick  county,* 
vice  Forest,  deceased.  From  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hoover  has  begun 
his  work,  we  predict  that  he  will  make  an  efficient  Examiner. 


The  Switzerland  County  Bible  Society  has  presented  a  fine  quarto  edition 
of  the  Bible  to  each  school  in  the  county. 


The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Southern  Prison  is  three  hundred  and 
seventy.  The  receipts  from  labor  for  the  year  were  $48,?17.  The  institu- 
tion is  nearly  self-sustaining. 

Miss  Sarah  P.  Morrison,  the  first  lady  graduate  of  the  State  University, 
sends  a  donation  of  $25,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  JHse  Fund. 


Mb-  M.  L.  Pierce,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Purdue  University,  makes 
the  first  donation  toward  a  library  for  that  institution.  Hfe  presents  a  vol- 
ume estimated  at  $75. 

* 

Prot.  Jmo.  How&ham,  formerly  Protestor  in  Franklin  College,  and  new 
Professor  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas,  donates  to  the  fomwCM- 
lege  Nw  hundred  amsi  <#  lahd. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will  hold  its 

« 

next  session  in  Indianapolis. 

H.  Boiaov  has;  been  appointed  Professor  of  Modem  languages  in  the 
State  Univeadty,  vice  Prof,  fieubelt,  resigned. 
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Report  of  the  Attica  Graded  School  for  the  month  ending  Dec.  16th, 

1870: 

Average  daily  belonging 496 

Average  daily  attendance 469 

Average  per  cent,  of  daily  attendance. 95 

Number  not  tardy ~ ~ 495 

Number  not  absent 239 

Number  of  visitors. 266 

Cases  of  tardiness 46 

J.  W.  Caldwell,  Supt. 

In  the  Wabash  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  421.4,  not 
more  than  ten  minutes  were  lost  by  tardiness  in  the  month  of  Dacember. 
Who  can  beat  that? 

We  have  still  a  few  complete  volume  of  the  Journal  and  Teacher 
for  1870.  We  will  send  one  to  any  person  who  will  forward  his  name  and 
one  dollar. 

J.  H.  Ball,  Examiner  for  Lake  county,  is  visiting  all  his  schools  and 
making  reports  of  them  in  his  county  paper.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Alexander  J.  Douglas,  of  Columbia  City,  has  been  appointed  School 
Examiner  of  Whitley  county,  vice  J.  B.  McDonald,  resigned. 

Will  friends  please  send  matter  pertaining  to  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  the  Journal  to  Q.  W.  Hoes,  at  Bloommgton.  / 

The  magnificent  Second  Ward  school  building  in  Indianapolis  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  in  a  few  days. 

School  Fund  of  Indiana,  $8,575,047. 


QUERIES. 

1.  Is  H  the  fortunate  name  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ? 
The  last  three  are  Hoes,  Hobbs,  Hopkins.  Quid. 

2.  Do  teachers  of  Ancient  Languages  make  them  promote  a  mastery  of 
the  English  Language  to  the  extent  they  should  ?  Student. 

3.  How  many  distinct  sounds  are  there  in  the  English  alphabet?  and 
how  many  has  each  vowel  ?  b.  s. 

4.  Ought  not  the  schools  in  our  State  to  be  kept  open  at  least  six 
months  on  an  average  each  year?  Teacher. 

5.  Ought  not  three  thousand  more  teachers  to  take  and  read  the  Indi- 
ana School  Journal  ?  Editors. 

6.  If  a  person  should  start  at  noon  on  Sabbath,  and  travel  westward  as 
fast  as  the  sun  appears  to  travel  round  the  earth,  he  would  return  to  the 
same  point  Monday  at  noon.  Query— Where  would  he  first  be  told  it  was 
Monday? 
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BOOK    TABLE. 

Robinson's  Arithmetic  :  A  Mathematical  Series  for  Common  and  Graded 
Schools.  By  Horatio  Robinson,  LL.  D.  New  York :  Ivison,  Blakeman, 
Taylor  &  Co.  Indianapolis:  M.  R.  Barnard,  Agent,  at  Bowen,  Stewart 
A  Go's. 

The  universal  progress  of  the  age  is  nowhere  more  clearly  apparent  than 
in  our  educational  matters.  The  defects  of  earlier  systems,  including  the 
dull,  difficult,  and,  in  many  respects,  objectionable  text  books  of  twenty, 
fifteen,  and  even  ten  years  ago,  are  passing  rapidly  away,  and  in  theory  and 
practice,  education  has  kept  pace  with  art,  industry,  and  the  exact  sciences. 

Of  course  such  progress  involves  changes  of  text  books  as  well  as  sys- 
tems, and  we  have  been  called  on  more*  than  once  of  late  yean  to  pass 
judgment  upon  new  educational  aeries  from  various  publishers.  The  one 
under  consideration  has  interested  us  more  than  the  most,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  its  great  availability  is  so  plainly  manifest. 

The  arithmetical  series  is  complete  in  three  volumes,  to  wit :  "  First  Les- 
sons in  Mental  Arithmetic,"  "Rudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic,"  and 
the  "  Practical  Arithmetic,"  which  brings  the  student  to  the  academic  or 
collegiate  course,  for  which  text  books  have  been  prepared  by  the  same 
author. 

In  these  arithmetics  we  are  first  attracted  by  the  admirable  arrangement 
of  mental  and  written  exercises  under  each  topic,  from  the  first  written 
exercise  to  the  final  example.  Those  who  remember  the  torture  of  study- 
ing a  dull,  hard  rale  in  analysis,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter,  without 
an  example  or  even  an  idea  of  the  principle  involved,  will  at  once  perceive 
the  great  beauty  and  even  greater  utility  of  Dr.  Robinson's  plan,  which 
gives  first  the  analysis,  next  the  operation,  and  finally  deduces  the  rule 
therefrom,  after  which  examples  for  practice  are  submitted.  By  these  pro- 
cesses, the  scholar  arrives  at  an  intelligible  solution  of  the  various  principles 
so  much  more  rapidly  than  by  the  old  system,  that  we  wonder  why  Dr. 
Robinson  was  the  first  to  think  of  it. 

By  similar  processes  of  induction  the  beginner  is  made  to  comprehend 
the  rudiments  of  the  study,  and  in  this  part  the  "object  plan"  is  used  with 
admirable  effect.  Children  can  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  ,c  First  Les- 
sons" of  this  series,  which  is  at  once  a  delightful  picture  book  and  a 
profound  treatise  on  the  science  of  numbers. — Indianapolis  Daily  Journal. 

Piano  and  Mubical  Matter,  by  G.  De  la  Motte.  Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

In  the  work  before  us  we  have  a  valuable  addition  to  our  musical  litera- 
ture. It  is  a  muUum  in  parvo,  bringing  together  in  an  attractive  and  avail- 
able form,  a  large  amount  of  that  kind  of  information  with  which  every 
musical  student  should  become  conversant  Its  dictionary  of  musical  terms 
its  brief  musical  history,  etc.,  together  with  much  other  matter,  make  it  a 
book  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  We  might,  however,  take  exceptions  to 
the  incorrect  use  of  some  of  its  terms,  such  as  '*  bar  "  for  "  measure,"  "  note" 
for  "  tone,"  "  An  interval  the  distance  between  two  notes,'1 "  A  sharp  raising 
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a  note,"  "The  natural  brings  the  note  back  to  its  former  place/1  "  An  acci- 
dent alters  the  sound  of  a  note,"  etc.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  has  come 
when  there  should  be  greater  care  in  the  use  of  musical  terms.  While,  in 
our  estimation,  this  detracts  from  the  strictly  scientific  character  of  the 
work,  we  would  nevertheless  commend  it  for  much  that  is  valuable  to  the 
student. 

Everybody  knows  that  Oliver  Optic's  Magazine,  published  by  Lee  A 
Shepard,  for  boys  and  girls,  is  one  of  the  best  juvenile  papers  in  the  coun- 
try. We  only  mention  it  to  say  that  it  promises  even  better  things  for  the 
coming  year. 

Beechbr's  Sermons  are  worth  five  times  the  subscription  price.  There 
is  no  weekly  publication  which  comes  to  our  table  that  we  value  so  highly 

Penmanship. — Wilson,  Hinkle  A  Go.  have  a  new  set  of  writing 
tablets.  Instead  of  being  large  cards,  each  containing  many  letters,  they 
are  only  14x10  inches,  with  a  capital  letter  on  one  side  and  the  correspond- 
ing small  letter  on  the  opposite  side.  A  short  description  and  directions  for 
making  are  placed  under  each  letter.  The  advantage  in  this  arrangement 
is,  that  the  pupil  has  but  one  letter  placed  before  him  at  a  time,  and  thus 
confusion  is  avoided-  The  letters  are  beautiful,  yet  simple,  and  engraved 
with  perfection.    They  are  worthy  an  examination  by  teachers. 

We  have  before  us  a  set  of  the  Eclectic  Series  of  School  Geographies,  by 
Wilson,  Hinkle  A  Co.,  Cincinnati.  We  have  only  examined  them  enough 
to  see  that  they  are  printed  on  beautiful  paper  ine  xcellent  type ;  are  full  of 
well-selected  and  accurate  maps,  and  are  most  magnificently  illustrated. 
We  shall  be  able  to  speak  of  their  subject  matter  next  month* 
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WHY  ARE  NOT  THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  LAW 
TAUGHT  IN  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS t— II. 


BY   HON.   SAMUEL   E.   PERKINS. 


N  A  former  article  I  inquired  whether  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  the  State  was  banished 
from  her  common  schools  for  any  or  all  of  the 
following  reasons,  no  others  suggesting  them- 
selves to  my  mind  as  possible : 

1.  Because  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  was 
comparatively  unimportant  to  the  generality 

of  citizens? 

2.  Because  their  study  was  not  calculated  to 

develop  and  discipline  the  mental  and  moral 
powers? 

3.  Because  it  was  impracticable  to  teach  them  in  the  com- 
mon school? 

In  that  article  I  briefly  discussed  the  first  suggested  reason. 
In  this,  I  propose  to  notice,  with  like  brevity,  the  second 
reason.  Civil  laws,  the  proposed  subject  of  general  education, 
are  rules  of  action  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  the 
State,  commanding  what  in  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  men 
is  right,  and  prohibiting  the  contrary. 

At  the  very  outset,  then,  we  discover  that  this  study  of  the 
laws  is  the  study  of  the  criterions  of  right,  and  of  their 
application  to  the  actions  of  men  in  individual  cases;  in 
short,  the  study  of  moral  science.  And  this  will  more  mani- 
festly appear  when  we  look  to  the  instrumentalities  by  which, 
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and  the  modes  by  which  these  rules  of  action  are  established 
and  prescribed,  made  known  to  the  people. 

As  to  the  larger  number  of  these  rules  or  laws,  they  were 
not  the  work  of  the  executive  or  legislative  departments  of 
Government,  but  of  the  judicial ;  and  they  consist  of  general 
rules  of  action  deduced  from  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  and 
Judges  in  individual  cases,  which  decisions  were  made  upon 
principles  of  natural  right  and  justice,  and  arrived  at  after 
careful  study  of  the  relations  of  men  in  society,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  reason  and  conscience. 

Thus  was  established  and  prescribed  the  body  of  our  com- 
mon law  and  equity  rules  of  action.  The  sovereign  power 
prescribed  them  through  its  Judges,  sitting  in  the  tribunal 
of  justice. 

To  illustrate:  Moses  was  the  judge  of  his  people.  He 
decided  their  differences,  controversies;  their  complaints  of 
injuries  and  breaches  of  obligations,  not  upon  statutes  pre- 
viously enacted,  certainly  not  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
but  according  to  the  great  natural  law  of  equity  and  right 
between  man  and  man,  as  taught  by  reason,  enlightened  by 
conscience.  These  decisions,  we  may  suppose,  according  to 
the  practice  of  modern  times,  were  recorded  and  published. 
From  these  judgments  or  decisions  in  individual  cases,  gen- 
eral rules,  laws,  governing  the  subsequent  actions  of  the 
people,  were  declared  and  promulgated. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  our  common  law;  and  King  Alfred 
seems  to  have  given  it  in  charge  to  his  judges  to  make  the 
test  of  right,  in  their  judgments,  the  gospel  precept:  "As  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them ;  " 
as  after  referring  to  it,  he  adds :  "From  this  one  doom  a  man 
may  remember  that  he  judge  every  one  righteously ;  he  need 
heed  no  other  doom-book." 

It  should  be  observed  that  while  the  law  involves  the  study 
of  all  our  moral  obligations,  it  divides  them  into  two  classes, 
which  it  denominates  perfect  and  imperfect,  and  in  its  admin- 
istration, is  applied  to  the  enforcement  of  those  only  that  are 
classed  as  perfeot. 

It  should  be  further  remarked,  that  the  rules  of  our  laws 
are  not  unchangable,  like  those  of  the  Medea  and  Persians. 
It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  every  man  of  reading  and 
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reflection,  that,  while  Scripture  and  conscience  tell  us  that 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  inherent  in  human  actions, 
neither  of  these  enable  us,  intuitively,  to  decide  every  indi- 
vidual case  that  arises,  according  to  the  principles  of  equity 
and  right.  We  mistake,  sometimes,  in  the  application  of  the 
rule  to  the  facte.  Hence,  further  study  and  reflection  demon- 
strates that  some  decisions  made  by  the  courts,  are  wrong, 
instituting  bad  precedents,  bad  law.  These,  our  courts  have 
power  to  overrule.  Hence  our  law  is  subject  to  the  spirit  of 
progress  towards  perfection.  The  Legislature  also  has  this 
reformatory  power,  which  it  exercises  when  it  is  shown  that 
it  is  necessary  to  the  end  that  justice  be  done  in  all  cases. 

While  the  study  of  the  law  is  thus  proved  to  be  the  study 
of  moral  science,  its  administration  in  practice  involves  the 
continuous  use  and  application  of  the  rules  of  logic.  Every 
law  suit  involves  a  syllogism,  thus :  It  is  the  law  that  a  man 
who  commits  a  crime  shall  be  punished.  John  Doe  has  com- 
mitted a  crime.  Therefore  John  Doe  must  be  punished.  So 
in  all  cases,  civil  as  well  as  criminal. 

What  has  been  said  is  surely  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one 
that  the  study  of  law  is  admirably  calculated  to  develop  and 
discipline  man's  mental  and  moral  faculties.  Some  testi- 
monies may  be  quoted : 

1.  Demosthenes. — "  The  design  and  object  of  the  law  is  to 
ascertain  what  is  just,  honorable  and  expedient,  and  when 
that  is  discovered  it  is  proclaimed  as  a  general  ordinance, 
equal  and  impartial  to  all.  This  is  the  origin  of  law,  which, 
for  various  reasons,  all  are  under  an  obligation  to  obey;  but 
especially  because  all  law  is  the  invention  and  gift  of  Heaven, 
the  sentiment  of  wise  men,  the  correction  of  every  offense, 
and  the  general  compact  of  the  State ;  to  live  in  conformity 
with  which  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  in  society." 

2.  Blackstone. — "  But  that  a  science  which  distinguishes 
the  criterions  of  right  and  wrong ;  which  teaches  to  estab- 
lish the  one,  and  prevent,  punish  or  redress  the  other ;  which 
employs  in  its  theory  the*  noblest  faculties  of  the  soul,  and 
exerts  in  its  practice  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  heart ;  a 
science  which  is  universal  in  its  use  and  extent,  accommo- 
dated to  each  individual,  yet  comprehending  the  whole  com- 
munity;  that  a  science  like  this  should  ever  have  been 
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deemed  unnecessary  to  be  studied  in  a  university  is  a  matter 
of  astonishment  and  concern.  Surely,  if  it  were  not  before 
an  object  of  academical  knowledge,  it  was  high  time  to  make 
it  one,  and  to  those  who  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  its  recep- 
tion among  us  (if  any  such  there  be)  we  may  return  an 
answer  in  their  own  way,  that  ethics  are  confessedly  a  branch 
of  academical  learning;  and  Aristotle  himself  has  said, 
speaking  of  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  that  jurisprudence, 
or  the  knowledge  of  those  laws,  is  the  principal  and  most  per- 
fect branch  of  ethics." 

3.  Mackintosh. — "  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
whole  compass  of  human  affairs,  so  noble  a  spectacle  as  that 
which  is  displayed  in  the  progress  of  jurisprudence,  where 
we  may  contemplate  the  cautious  and  unwearied  exertions  of 
wise  men,  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  withdrawing  every 
case,  as  it  arises,  from  the  dangerous  power  of  discretion,  and 
subjecting  it  to  inflexible  rules,  extending  the  dominion  of 
justice  and  reason,  and  gradually  contracting  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits  the  domain  of  brutal  force  and 
arbitrary  will." 

4.  Burke. — "c  Law,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *is  the  science  in 
which  the  greatest  powers  of  the  understanding  are  applied 
to  the  greatest  number  of  facts.'  'And  no  one/  said  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  'who  is  acquainted  with  the  variety  and 
multiplicity  of  the  subjects  of  jurisprudence,  and  with  the 
prodigious  powers  of  discrimination  employed  upon  them, 
can  doubt  the  truth  of  this  observation.'  The  science  of 
jurisprudence  is  the  pride  of  the  human  intellect,  which  with 
all  its  defects,  redundancies  and  errors,  is  the  collected  reason 
of  ages,  combining  the  principles  of  original  justice  with 
the  infinite  variety  of  human  concerns.  One  of  the  first  and 
noblest  of  human  sciences — a  science  which  does  more  to 
quicken  and  invigorate  the  human  understanding  than  all 
other  kinds  of  human  learning  put  together." 

5.  Bolinbroke. — "  They  must  pry.  into  the  secret  recesses  of 
the  human  heart,  and  become  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
moral  world,  that  they  may  discover  the  abstract  reason  of  all 
laws,  and  they  must  trace  the  laws  of  particular  States— espe- 
cially of  their  own — from  the  first  rough  sketches  to  the  more 
perfect  draughts — from  the  first  causes  or  occasions  that  pro- 
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dace  them,  through  all  the  effects,  good  and  bad,  that  they 
produce." 

6.  Hooker. — I  close  these  extracts  with  the  splendid  and 
often-quoted  oalogium  of  Hooker :  "Of  law  there  can  be  no 
less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  do  her  homage — the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power;  both  angels  and 
men  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in 
different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  assent,  admir- 
ing her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy." 

I  trust  nothing  further  need  be  added  to  convince  all  of  the 
importance,  value,  and  utility  of  the  general  study  of  this 
noble  science  of  morals,  law,  and  logic — almost  of  humanity 
iteelf. 
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AOCOBDIHG  TO  ACT  OF  CONOBBM,  IB  TBI    YBAB   1871,  BY   THOMAS    BABBIflOSf,  IN 

tbs  omcz  or  thb  libbakiam  of  cohqbbm,  at  wasbimotox.] 


BY   PROF.   T.   HARBISON  * 


N  our  first  article,  published  in  the  January  number  of 
the  School  Journal,  some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  elocution  are  stated  and  explained,  and  the 
Arabic  numerals,  with  other  characters,  are  introduced  to 
to  illustrate  those  principles,  and  to  render  the  use  of  them 
as  simple  and  practical  as  possible.  In  the  present  article, 
some  additional  principles  are  brought  forward,  and  treated 
in  a  similar  manner. 

On  page  seven,  of  the  article  referred  to,  the  remark  is 
made,  that  "  the  slide  of  the  second,  either  upward  or  down- 
ward, is  used  in  ordinary  conversation,  on  almost  every 
syllable."  Of  the  upward  slide,  Dr.  Eush  says,  "It  is  the 
basis  of  what  I  have  called  the  diatonic  melody ;  and  in  cor- 
rect and  agreeable  elocution,  is  more  frequently  used  than 
any  other  interval :  since  it  is  appropriate  to  all  those  parts 
of  discourse  which  convey  the  plain  thoughts  of  the  speaker." 

♦Professor  of  Natural  Science  In  Brookvllle  College,  Brookvllle,  Indiana. 
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Again,  he  Bays,  "  A  gazette  advertisement,  a  legal  instrument, 
and  the  purely  communicative  style  of  plain  narrative  and  of 
description,  may  generally  be  read  in  the  thorough  diatonic 
melody.  But  there  are  few  compositions  which  are  addressed 
to  taste,  that  have  not  their  melody  varied  by  the  more  or 
less  frequent  occurrence  of  the  coloring  of  higher  intervals 
than  the  second." 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  let  the  first  verse  of  the  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  be  read  without  emotion,  and  it  will  be 
as  follows : 
.rr  3  3  3  I  3  3.B  I  3r    3    3    3    3  I  3      R      3      2      2sl  || 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the.  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Every  one  of  the  tones  in  this  example,  has  the  upward 
slide  of  the  second,  except  the  last. 

If,  however,  a  rhetorician  were  quoting  it  as  a  specimen  of 
the  sublime,  or  a  clergyman  as  a  declaration  of  the  the 
infinite  power  of  the  Deity — the  speaker,  at  the  same  time, 
being  under  more  or  less  emotion — he  would  be  apt  to  give  it 
as  follows:  r. 

.rr  3  3  3  I  3s5  5.R  I  3s5  r  3  I  3s5  5r-3  I  3s5.r    3    31 

In  the  beginning     God  created  the  heavens  and 

3sl    .r    || 
the  earth. 

The  slide  of  the  second  would  still  be  used  on  several  tones, 
and,  in  addition,  the  slide  of  the  third,  as  indicated.  The 
rhetorical  pause,  or  the  rest,  would  be  introduced  more  fre- 
quently. A  slower  movement  would  also  be  given ;  and  the 
orotund  voice  would  be  employed. 

The  downward  rilide  of  the  second  is  used  chiefly  in  com- 
mands.   As  an  illustration,  the  third  verse  of  the  chapter  just 
quoted  from,  may  be  taken : 
r    3    3       3  I  R  3      3      3  |    3  R    3      3      3  I  2&1.R-  II 

And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.* 

On  the  first  three  tones,  the  upward  slide  of  the  second  is 
used.  On  the  next  four,  the  downward  slide  of  the  second, 
and,  probably,  on  the  remaining  ones  also,  though  on  some  of 
them,  the  upward  might  be  used. 

*This  passage  is  given  by  Longinus  as  a  specimen  of  the  sublime.  The  writer  has 
heard  it  rendered  by  clergymen  in  different  ways;  some  making  the  word  "  was," 
emphatic  and  others,  nnemphatic. 
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If,  however,  the  passage  were  given  by  a  rhetorician,  or 
clergyman,  under  the  circumstances  named  above,  he  would 
be  apt  to  give  it  as  follows : 
.R  3     3  1  3s5.R  I  5s3  R  5s3  r3  I  5s3.r-  I  r  3  3  3sl  I  r3b1.r  II 

And  God  said,  Let    there    be  light,  and  there  was  light. 

The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  other  verse,  apply  to 
this  also.  A  slower  movement  should  be  given,  and  the 
orotund  voice  employed. 

Another  illustration  of  the  downward  slide  of  the  second, 
as  applied  to  a  command,  is  given  : 
,r3    3   3  1   3  2sl  r  3    3    3  1    3  3  3  2sl  r  II 

»  *  1         »  »  »  »  1  »  »  »         I 

Go  to  your  studies,  and  be  prepared  to  recite. 

The  downward  slide  of  the  second  is  also  used  in  strong 
affirmation,  as  in  the  following  example : 
.R-3    |3.r    3  |  3  .r    3  |   3   1    .r  || 
I  came,      I  saw,      I  conquered. 

Perhaps  modesty  would  forbid  the  speaker's — himself  being 
conqueror — applying  stronger  emphasis  than  the  above.  If, 
however,  the  third  person  were  used  instead  of  the  first,  by 
another  speaker,  not  the  conqueror,  the  following  emphasis 
might  be  adopted : 
.r-  3  |   3sl  r  3  |  5sl  R  3  |   8sl  1  r  If 

He  came,    he  saw,    he  conquered. 

The  slides  of  the  second,  instead  of  being  represented  by 
two  numerals,  as  ls2,  2sl,  may  be  represented  thus:  lu,  2d, 
u  indicating  the  upward  slide,  and  d,  the  downward;  or  the 
letters  u  and  d  may  be  omitted  altogether,  except  in  particu- 
lar passages ;  as  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  their  being 
given  incorrectly  by  any  one  who  has  learnt  his  mother 
tongue. 

The  following  examples  of  the  other  slides,  which  are 
explained  in  the  first  article,  are  given  for  practice : 

ltf  ls6 

He  said  you  were  incomparable  ? 

185  le5  1b5 

Give  Brutus  a  statue  with  his  ancestors  ? 

188  Bel 

Seems,  madam,  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not  seems. 

6sl 

And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  Thou  art  the  man. 
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8sl  6«1 

I  am  amazed,  yes,  my  lords,  I  am  amazed  at  his  grace's 
speech. 

3el  6sl 

I  dare  accusation ;  I  defy  the  homorable  gentleman. 

581 

Courageous  chief!  the  first  in  flight  from  pain. 

188  188 

Hath  a  dog  money?  Is  it  possible  a  cur  can  lend  three 
thousand  ducats? 

The  wave,  or  the  circumflex,  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
There  are  two  kinds,  the  direct  and  inverted,  sometimes 
called  the  rising  and  the  falling.  They  may  be  represented 
thus ; 


Direct 
Wave  of 
The  Second. 
Is2sl. 

Direct 
Wave  of 
The  Third. 
Is3sl. 

Direct 

Wave  of 
Hie  Fifth. 
Is5sl. 

Direct 
Wave  of 
The  Octave. 
Is8sl. 

or 
121. 

or 
131. 

or 
151. 

or 
181. 

Inverted 
Wave  of 
The  Second. 
2sls2. 

Inverted 
Wave  of 
The  Third. 
3sls3. 

Inverted 
Wave  of 
The  Fifth. 
5sls5. 

Inverted 
Wave  of 
TheOcUve. 
8sls8. 

or 
212. 

<xr 

313. 

©r 
515. 

or 

818. 

After  the  student  has  become  familiar  with  the  slides,  and 
can  manage  them  with  facility,  he  will  have  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty with  the  waves. 

The  following  examples  of  direct  and  inverted  equal  waves 
are  given,  interspersed  with  slides.  It  will  be  observed  that 
others  are  used,  besides  the  eight  represented  above. 

3*4b3 

Hail  I  holy  light. 


386s3  SalfcS    3*6 

1  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 


8s683  381*3     3 

You  were  paid  to  fight  against  Alexander,  not  to  rail   at 

386 

him.  


38ti3    3       3       385     5 

Better  pass  at  once  than  to  be  always  in  danger. 


8sl83  3s688 

Cowards  die  many  times ;  the  valiant  taste  of  death  but 


once. 
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3a5e8    3a5  Ssli3    3*5 

The  righteous  are  as  bold  as  a  lion ;  but  the  wicked  flee 
when  no  man  pursueth. 


3iU3    3afi 

The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wickedness;   bat  the 

3»ta3    3*6 

righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death. 


StfeS  «e3  3a6a3  3sl 

Joy  to  the  world !  the  Lord  is  come  I 


3«5«3  3a5e3  6sfisl 

Rise,  crowned  with  light !  imperial  Salem,  rise f 

The  waves  just  given,  excepting  the  last  one,  are  called,  by 
3>r.  Bush  equal  waves.  There  are  also  others,  called  the 
unequal.  Waves  are  unequal  when  the  upward  slide  is 
greater  or  less  than  the  downward,  and  the  downward 
greater  or  less  than  the  upward.  To  represent  them  all,*  is 
unnecessary.    But  four  are  given,  simply  for  illustration : 

3s5sl  5s8sl  3sls5  3sls8 

They  are  called  direct  or  inverted,  as  the  second  note  rises 
or  falls,  just  the  same  as  in  the  equal  waves. 
The  following  are  examples  of  unequal  waves : 

Seflel 

'Tis  well,  we  '11  try  the  temper  of  your  heart. 


Seftel  3»6il  3s6i3    3»l 

I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father. 


3*5tl 

We  will  tame  his  savage  breast. 


Sftol  liStl 

We  will  conquer  him,  or  die. 

The  last  example,  when  given  with  the  utmost  emotion, 
would  probably  be : 

6*8el  lBSel 

We  will  conquer  him,  or  die. 

There  are  also  continued  waves,  as  the  following: 

3s5B3tf  fis8«3f5 

In  the  examples  which  follow,  waves  of  various  kinds  are 
given: 

8a5i8s6  3afe3       3il  5sla3         tela*      3*1 

The  young  are  slaves  to  novelty:  the  old  to  custom. 

•The  witm,  equal  and  unequal,  are  rery  numerous.    Dr.  Rash  hae  enumerated  no 
lee*  than  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  there  it  doubtleai  a  etill  greater  number. 
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Ssltfflft 

'Tig  base,  and  poor,  unworthy  of  a  man, 
To  forge  a  scroll  so  villainous  and  base, 
And  mark  it  with  a  noble  lady's  name. 


.R-  3  3  I  3s5s3s5.R  I  3s5  R  3  3  I  8*5  B  3  I  3s5s3  1e|.r-33| 

1        1  1  I         1        1   '  11  1  I  II 

But    it     seems       this  is  an     age    of     reason,      and  the 

5s3s5  r  3  3  I  5s3s5  5  r  I  3  3  3    3  5s3s5  I  .R  r  3  3  3  I 
*       •      i»»       i  i»»      t  ii»t* 

time  and  the  person      are  at  last  arrived       that  are  to 

3s5s3  3  3s5  r  3  I  5s3  3s5  .r  I    3      3    3    3    3s5    r    3  I 

ft**!*)!!!**  i        »     «      »     ♦    i     *     t 

dis-  si-  pate  the  er-    rors        that  have  overspread  the 

3     3  3  5s3    3s5  I  r3  3s5s3    3  1     || 

*»»»»      ii      »» 

past  generations  of    ig-  norance. 


.r  5    4  3  I  3s5  r  5  4  I  3s5    5  r  3  3  I  3s5    5   a 

»i  t»ii  »i»i 

National  pride,  independence  of  our  country — 

3s5s3s5  R  3  3  I    3      3    3    333r|r333  3s5sl  1  I 

»  i    >  i        ii  i     i     iiii     <iiiiiii 

these       we  are  told  by  the  minister    are  only  vulgar 

r  5  3  r  5  3  I  r    3    3    3    3    3    3    3|5b1.r3r| 

ii        iiiiiiiiii      ii         ii 

topics     fitted    for  the  meridian  of  the  mob ;    but 

3  3  3  3  3s5s  1  1  I  r    3    3    3    3    3   3   3  I  5s3  r  5sl  r  I 

iiiiiiiii     i     i     i     i     iii      •!        ii 

utterly  unworthy      the  consideration  of    this     house, 

3  r  3  3  3  3s5sl  I  R  3  3  3s5s3  1  I  .R   3   3   3   3  I 

iiiiiiii  111111  i     ii     i 

or  of  the  matured     understanding     of  the  noble 

5s3s5  R-  3  I  3    3    3    R    3    3  I  5sl  r  3sl  b| 

iii         iii  iiii        it 

Lord    who  condescends  to  instruct        it. 


5s8    r    5  I  8    5    3    r-    3  I     3     3     3     3s5     5  1 
*  i     i  i  »      i      i  i 

Frown  indignantly         upon  the  first  dawning 

r   3   3   3   3   b  3  I  3  3  3  r  5  3  I  3s5    5    R    3    31 
1111         iiii  iiii  ii 

of  an  attempt    to  alienate  to  any     portion    of  this 

3s5    5    r    3   2  I  .1    R   3  I  ls8  8  r  I  .R-  3  I  5s3  r  3  3  I  3s1.r|| 

Union  from  the    rest :  the    Union  !       it    must  be  preserved. 

— ^— — —      « 

5s3      3s5  |  r  3  3  3  |  5s3  .R  |  R  3    3    3  |  3s5  .r  | 

My  crown  is  in  my  heart,    not  on  my    head ; 
R      3      3      3    |  5s3  3  r  |  r  3    3    3  |  5s3  .R  | 
Nor  decked  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones : 
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r  3    3    3  I  5s3  .r  I  3s5s3  3sls5  I  .r  3  3  I  .r  5  I  8s5  .r  | 

Nor  to  be  been  :      my   crown     is  called     content  ; 
.r-5  I  .8sl     1  |  3s5.r  |    r    3    3    |  3s5s3  r  2  |  .1  .r  || 

A      crown  it     is       that  seldom  Kings     enjoy. 

In  the  examples  given,  the  writer  has  drawn  from  Bush, 
Barber,  Bronson,  and  other  distinguished  elocutionists;  and 
though  the  notation  is  generally  his  own,  yet  he  has  been  con- 
siderably aided  by  their  suggestions,  and,  in  some  instances, 
by  their  notation,  though  different  from  the  notation  here 
given,  as  far  as  the  characters  are  concerned. 

The  time,  as  indicated,  need  not  alwayB  be  observed  strictly. 
Musicians  have  what  they  term  ad  libitum,  meaning  that  the 
time  in  music  may  be  varied  at  pleasure ;  and  so  in  elocution, 
in  the  above  examples.  Still,  it  is  thought,  the  time  as  given 
will  generally  be  found  to  agree  with  correct  delivery. 

Having  spoken  of  the  orotund  voice,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  what  is  meant  by  it.  Dr.  Barber,  formerly  Professor 
of  Elocution  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  expresses  him- 
self so  clearly  on  this  point,  in  his  Grammar  of  Elocution, 
that  the  writer  can  not  do  better  than  quote  his  language : 

"Dr.  Bush  has  described  a  kind  of  voice  which,  from  its 
pre-eminent  qualities,  he  denominates  the  orotund.  In  its 
highest  condition,  it  is  deep,  full,  strong,  smooth,  sonorous,  and 
has  a  highly  resonant  or  ringing  character,  like  the  sound  of 
musical  instruments."  "  This  voice  is  highly  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  and  is  more  musical  than  the  common  voice.  It  is  pos- 
sessed by  actors  of  eminence,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  set 
forth  the  beauties  of  epic  and  tragic  composition.  It  is  heard 
in  its  greatest  perfection  on  the  vowel  sounds." 

"  The  parts  of  the  mouth  posterior  to  the  palate,  bounded 
below  by  the  root  of  the  tongue,  above  by  the  commencement 
of  the  palate,  behind  by  the  most  posterior  of  the  throat,  and 
on  the  sides  by  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  are  the  seat  of  the  deep 
voice  I  have  described.  If  the  tongue  is  retracted  and  depressed, 
and  the  mouth  is  opened,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favor  the 
enlargement  of  the  cavity  described  as  much  as  possible,  and 
any  of  the  vowel  sounds  are  then  uttered  with  force  and  abrupt- 
ness, and  without  calling  other  parts  of  the  mouth  into  vibration, 
in  their  passage  through  it,  the  orotund  voice  will  be  imme- 
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diately  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  unmixed  in  its 
quality." 

"For  practice  in  the  pure  orotund,  unmixed  with  the  pala- 
tial, the  directions  may  be  condensed  thus:  Let  each  of  the 
vowel  elements  be  expelled  from  the  most  posterior  part  of  the 
throat  with  as  much  opening  force  and  abruptness  as  possible, 
and  the  long  ones  with  extended  quantity,  with  the  condition 
of  the  organs  first  described,  and  let  the  effort  be  so  made  as 
to  exhaust  as  much  as  possible  the  air  contained  in  the  chest 
upon  each  element.  Endeavor  to  make  the  sounds  as  grave 
and  hollow  as  possible.  This  method  of  sounding  the  ele- 
ments will  be  apt  to  produce  giddiness  and  hoarseness  at  first, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  prosecuted  with  care.  By  practice 
these  inconveniences  will  cease,  and  as  soon  as  they  do,  the 
elements  should  be  daily  sounded,  for  some  time,  in  the  man- 
ner described." 

"When  the  elements  can  be  sounded,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tions above  given,  let  the  attempt  be  made  to  sound  words  in 
this  voice.  As  soon  as  single  words  can  be  uttered,  let  the 
attempt  be  made  to  sound  sentences,  and  by  degrees  this  voice 
will  be  heard  upon  successive  syllables.  At  first  it  will  be 
monotonous,  but  practice  will  enable  the  student  to  vary  his 
pitch  with  the  orotund  as  easily  as  with  the  natural  voice." 

Now,  though  we  do  not  recommend  attempts  to  use  this 
voice  in  speaking  or  reading,  until  long  practice  has  placed  it 
at  entire  command,  yet  we  can  assure  the  student  that  the 
elementary  exercises  here  enjoined  will  improve  his  natural 
voice.  Their  direct  tendency  is  to  impart  depth ,  tone,  strength, 
fullness,  and  smoothness.  We  ought  here  to  insert  a  restrict- 
ing clause,  and  say  that  this  voice  is  not  the  voice  employed 
in  common  and  familiar  subjects.  It  is  more  especially  the 
appropriate  symbol  of  the  dignified  parts  of  epic  and  tragic 
poetry,  and  the  more  solemn  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
a  person  can  not  have  an  impressive  delivery  in  public  speak- 
ing without  the  depth,  force,  and  clearness  of  tone,  which  the 
practice  necessary  to  attain  the  orotund  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  acquiring.  Some  persons  have  a  natural  orotund. 
Those  who  have  not  may  certainly  acquire  it,  except  in  some 
rare  instances." 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE.— II. 


BY  J.  L.  PICKARD.* 


:N  the  present  article  I  desire  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the 
little  ones  who  are  to  be  moulded  in  onr  schools,  and 
whose  future  lives  will  be,  to  a  great  extent,  what  their 
teachers  make  them. 

The  first  great  care  of  the  teacher,  in  point  of  time,  must 
be  the  body  of  the  child.  Physical  needs  are  ever  present 
and  ever  pressing.  In  the  earliest  childhood  they  absorb  the 
whole  time  and  attention  of  the  nurse  and  mother.  The  limit 
of  school  age  does  not  shut  off  the  need  of  this  care,  though, 
with  advancing  years,  the  child,  properly  trained,  assumes  a 
share  to  himself,  and  relieves  others  for  higher,  but  not  more 
important,  duties.  In  infancy,  childhood,  and  old  age,  the 
body  is  an  ever  present  reality.  Not  an  hour  of  our  waking 
life  passes  that  some  part  of  it  is  not  called  into  exercise,  and 
even  in  sleep  the  process  of  nutrition  is  most  active.  It  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  in  accordance  with  its  condition. 
It  can  never  become  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  It  is 
only  by  supernatural  power  that  we  are  brought  into  that  state 
expressed  by  the  words,  "  Whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body,  I  can  not  tell." 

The  large  majority  of  those  who  are  in  our  schools  must 
"  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow."  Such  is  God's 
decree.  To  this  end  their  bodily  powers  are  of  vast  moment. 
Good  health  will  be  their  only  capital.  Their  means  of  sup- 
port will  lie  largely  or  entirely  in  their  physical  powers,  and 
with  these  they  will  be  abundant  or  meagre.  Much  is  thought 
by  parents  of  the  mental  culture  of  their  children  as  the  only 
capital  they  will  be  able  to  bequeath  them;  but  the  best  mind 
is  of  little  worth  to  a  sickly  body.  We  must  earn  our  living, 
largely,  by  manual  labor.  But  few  find  a  ready  market  for 
the  product  of  their  brains.  The  pains  of  a  life  of  toil  may 
be  allayed  or  mitigated  by  such  physical  condition  as  shall 
secure  an  easy,  and  it  may  be  pleasurable,  exercise  of  physical 
powers. 

^Superintendent  of  the  Public  School*  of  Chicago. 
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Besides  this,  the  body  is  a  mechanism  which  the  soul  must 
use  for  the  years  of  this  life  at  least — a  mechanism  of  such 
wonderful  structure  and  nature  as  that  it  not  alone  fulfills  the 
will  of  its  master,  hut  exerts  a  wonderful  influence  over  that 
master — a  mechanism  instinct  with  life  of  its  own,  and  that 
life  so  allied  to  the  life  of  its  indwelling  soul  as  to  present  but 
one  life  in  the  double  nature.  This  mechanism  is  of  most 
delicate  structure,  requiring  the  utmost  care  for  its  preserva- 
tion, easily  marred,  with  difficulty  repaired.  It  is  placed  in 
the  teacher's  hands  for  safe  keeping  while  in  constant  use.  It 
is  within  his  province  to  advise  as  to  the  proper  nourishment 
to  be  taken,  that  the  waste  of  use  may  be  supplied — to  direct 
as  to  the  position  best  suited  to  easy  action — to  control  its 
movements  in  the  line  of  greatest  efficiency  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  force. 

The  abuse  of  the  body  begins  at  a  period  back  of  that  of 
ability  to  comprehend  its  nature  and  its  functions.  The 
responsibility  of  its  proper  use  must  rest  upon  the  parent  and 
upon  him  who,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  takes  the  place  of  parent 
to  the  child.  The  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  meet  his  share 
of  this  responsibility  by  familiarity  with  the  general  principles 
underlying  our  physical  nature,  and  still  farther  than  that, 
with  the  particular  nature  of  each  individual  child. 

At  every  turn  in  the  teacher's  path  the  child's  body  presents 
itself.  Muscles  are  brought  into  requisition  whenever  the  child 
enters  or  leaves  the  school-room.  Yocal  ligaments  and  other 
vocal  organs  are  called  into  constant  requisition.  Proper  and 
graceful  postures,  requiring  thoughtful  use  of  muscles,  are 
essential  to  good  order.  Attention  is  secured  through  eye  or 
ear.  The  mind  must  first  be  addressed  through  the  senses, 
and  their  proper  action  depends  upon  the  healthful  condition 
of  the  external  organs.  To  all  mental  progress  the  body 
hangs  as  a  clog  or  acts  as  a  helper.  The  mind  grows  by  the 
expression  of  its  thoughts,  and  this  expression  involves  the 
use  of  voice  or  hand.  The  mind  is  aided  by  illustrations, 
and  these  require  a  skilled  eye  and  a  practiced  hand. 

The  Great  Teacher  always  evinced  a  wonderfuj  care  for  the 
bodies  of  those  whose  moral  needs  He  would  supply.  Inspira- 
tion was  not  complete  until  it  had  announced  of  Him  that  "He 
grew  in  wisdom,  in  stature,  and  in  favor  with  (rod  and  man  "— 
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the  stature  as  important  as  wisdom  or  God's  favor.  It  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  a  teacher's  success  to  be  able  to  know 
when  to  rest  as  well  as  when  to  work,  when  to  urge  as  well  as 
when  to  restrain. 

The  progress  of  the  child  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
interest  he  takes  in  his  studies,  and  this  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  physical  comfort  attending  their  pursuit. 


NOTES  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL.— X. 


BT  MB8.   J.   G.   KINLEY. 


WEDNESDAY,  August  18th,  we  bade  adieu  to  London 
and  its  fog,  taking  an  early  train  for  the  British 
Channel.  Away  we  went  through  the  hop  fields  of 
Kent  with  their  queer  houses  and  queerer  gables,  never  rest- 
ing until  we  alighted  at  the  foot  of  the  Chalk  Hills  of  Dover. 
In  two  hours  we  should  be  across  the  turbulent  channel  in 
"La  Belle  France,"  and  I  gave  myself  no  uneasiness  in  the 
matter,  for  having  crossed  the  Atlantic,  I  felt  quite  sure  of  my 
sailorship's  being  firmly  established.  A  little,  rocking,  uneasy 
steamboat  gathered  us  in  until  every  standing  place  was 
filled,  and  for  awhile  eyes  and  memory  were  busy.  The 
"White  Cliffs  of  Albion"  grew  gray  in  the  distance,  and 
Dover  castle  faded  out  entirely,  when  I,  alas!  faded  out  also. 
I  can  not  do  justice  to  the  scene  which  presented  itself,  when 
my  own  internal  emotions  gave  me  a  respite,  for  the  better 
survey  of  those  about  me.  Sublime  indifference  as  to  past 
events,  present  appearances,  and  future  results  seemed  stamped 
upon  every  face,  and  a  general  protest  against  the  horrible 
stir  and  commotion  of  the  Channel,  came  up  from  the  bottom 
of  every  heaving  breast.  At  last  the  journey  ended,  and  the 
old  walls  of  Calais,  so  famous  in  the  wars  between  England 
and  France,  greeted  our  watery  eyes,  as  with  unsteady  feet 
we  tottered  ashore.  We  were  now  in  a  strange  land,  indeed, 
and  it  required  the  combined  skill  of  the  party  to  make  known 
our  wants.    By  degrees  our  ears  became  accustomed  to  the 
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voluble  language  about  us,  and  we  improved  our  own  jargon 
so  that  we  could  manage  tolerably  well  if  we  confined  our- 
selves to  short  sentences  about  familiar  things.  Paris  being 
our  destination,  we  rode  through  the  pleasant  country  of 
Normandy  and  saw  the  peasants  gathering-  their  harvests  of 
poppies.  Everywhere  grew  poppies,  which  were  novel  crops 
to  us,  and  at  every  cross  road,  every  spring,  and  every  little 
cosy  nook,  there  stood  a  crucifix  or  little  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  or  her  Son.  We  needed  nothing  more  to 
convince  us  that  we  were  in  Catholic  France,  and  everything 
seemed  so  quaint  and  curious  that  our  eyes  never  tired  of 
looking  for  strange  sights.  Even  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
set  on  in  a  jaunty  fashion,  and  were  ornamented  with  gables, 
turrets,  crooks,  and  chimney  pots  until  they  looked  poetical  in 
their  very  queerness.  Not  a  plain  Christian  roof  did  I  see  in 
all  that  day's  ride,  but  I  rather  liked  the  odd  picturesqueness 
of  these  funny  old  gables,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
very  poor  houses  may  be  made  to  look  rather  spruce  and  airy 
by  these  little  French  contrivances. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  we  arrived  at  Paris,  and  entered 
the  long  waiting  room  to  have  our  baggage  inspected,  which 
ceremony  was  dispensed  with  by  declaring  we  had  no  tobacco, 
and  paying  a  small  fee.  Being  marked  "all  right,"  we  took 
up  our  line  of  march  for  the  United  States  Hotel.  It  is  a 
custom  with  travelers  when  they  arrive  at  Paris  to  pay  their 
first  visit  to  their  bankers,  so  we  did  not  desire  to  be  an  excep- 
tion, and  made  our  first  bow  to  Messrs.  Holtingues  &  Co.  The 
little  missives  one  gets  or  expects  to  get  from  loved  ones  at 
home,  have  wonderfully  attractive  powers  to  hasten  one's 
steps  to  the  aforesaid  bankers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  repleted 
state  of  one's  funds  which  require  reconstructing  and  replen- 
ishing before  starting  out  to  do  Paris. 

The  contrast  between  London  and  Paris  is  very  marked. 
Paris  is  as  light  and  cheerful  as  London  is  foggy,  drizzly,  and 
dark.  The  French  people  are  as  volatile  and  mercurial  as  the 
English  are  heavy,  gruff,  and  stolid.  The  French  eat  from 
various  exquisitely  cooked  dishes,  and  wash  down  the  whole 
with  light  sparkling  wine.  The  English  stuff  themselves 
with  roast  beef,  stewed  kidneys  and  plum  pudding,  then, 
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drinking  all  the  beer  they  can  hold,  they  thank  God  that  the 
sun  never  sets  upon  the  English  flag. 

Paris  is  ao  full  of  magnificence  and  wealth,,  and  the  limits 
of  a  letter  so  narrow,  that  I  know  not  how  to  tell  anything  of 
the  many  wonders  of  elegance  and  art  that  have  left  their 
impressions  so  indelibly  stamped  upon  my  memory.  Joining 
an  American  friend  who  had  lately  seen  much  of  Paris,  we 
started  for  a  ride  through  the'  Bois  de  Bologne.  The  first 
thing  that  arrested  our  attention  was  the  Column  of  July, 
erected  upon  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  Bastile,  commemo- 
rating those  who  fell  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  Then  we  passed 
the  Place  Yendome  to  gaze  upon  the  splendid  spiral  column 
covered  with  emblematic  representations  of  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon  I.,  and  crowned  with  his  statue.  A  short  distance 
farther  brought  us  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where  once 
stood  the  guillotine,  on  which  were  immolated  Louis  X  VI.,  and 
Maria.  Antoinette,  his  wife,  with  nearly  three  thousand  other 
persons,  including  Gen.  Beauharnais,  Josephine's  first  hus- 
band. No  vestige  remains  of  that  "Keign  of  Terror,"  and 
the  sun  shone  as  gloriously  on  that  day  of  our  visit  as  if  it 
had  never  witnessed  the  savage  deeds  there  enacted.  Away 
we  rode  through  the  Champs  Elysees  (Elysian  Fields),  under 
the  magnificent  Arc  de  Triomphe,  into  the  splendid  woods  of 
the  Bois  de  Bologne.  This  park  is  four  miles  long  and  between 
two  and  three  miles  wide,  and  is  the  finest  park  in  the  world. 
Miniature  lakes,  artificial  waterfalls,  fairy  grottoes,  and  end- 
less labyrinthian  walks,  offer  temptations  to  the  gods  to  join 
with  mortals  in  delightful  recreations.  All  that  art  and  taste 
could  suggest  and  money  execute  have  converted  these  grounds 
into  the  perfection  of  marvelous  beauty.  Included  within  the 
domain  of  the  Bois  de  Bologne  is  Longchamps,  the  imperial 
race  course,  fitted  up  with  pavilions,  afrnings,  and  seats,  in 
splendid  style.  Tired  of  rambling  at  last,  we  resumed  our 
drive,  and  went  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides.  Passing  in,  we  stood  under  its  immense  dome,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  I.  Over  the  entrance 
is  a  quotation  from  his  will :  "  I  desire  that  my  ashes  may 
repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the: French 
people,  whom  I  have  eter  loved." 
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"  Let  us  stop  and  see  the  Morgue,"  said  our  friend ;  "it  will 
delay  us  but  a  moment*/'   so  we  alighted.      The  Morgue 
is  a  house  where  all  the  unfortunates  who  are  drowned  in  the 
Seine  are  exposed  to  view  for  a  certain  length  of  time  for 
recognition  by  their  friends,  when,  if  not  claimed,  they  are 
buried.    Two  cold,  blue*  looking  bodies,  with  the  water  from 
a  faucet  trickling  over  them,  made  such  an  unpleasant  im- 
pression upon  me  that  even  now  I  recoil  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  them,  and  I  hurried  the  party  away  from  that 
dismal  place.     A  stroll  through  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuilleries 
and  a  peep  into  the  Louvre  somewhat  composed  my  nerves; 
but  I  advise  lady  travelers  not  to  visit  the  Morgue  unless  their 
nerves  are  steel-plated.     The  Tuilleries  and  Louvre  are  now 
joined,  and  the  whole  covers  sixty  acres  of  ground.     The 
Louvre  is  full  of  paintings  and  valuable  works  of  art.    Belies 
of  the  illustrious  persons  once  occupying  this  palace  are 
numerous  and  elegant;  and  after  wearying  ourselves  with 
walking  and  looking,  we  deferred  our  visit  until  another  day 
for  its  final  finishing.     Returning  to  our  hotel,  we  contrived 
to  take  in  as  many  boulevards,  palaces,  and  churches  as  we 
could  crowd  into  the  time.    After  tea  we  rode  out  to  see  the 
boulevards  and  Bois  de  Bologne  by  gaslight.    In  American 
cities  we  sometimes  try  to  illuminate  the  President  into  his 
new  dignity  as  head  of  our  Great  Republic,  but  we  never 
succeed  in  reaching  such  brilliancy  in  our  best  efforts  as  Paris 
presents  every  night.    A  thousand  jets  of  gas,  set  in  every 
fanciful  design,  turn  night  into  day,  and  make  it  as  safe  to 
travel  after  night  as  at  midday.    It  seemed  like  a  land    of 
enchantment,  and  every  house  and  store  enhanced  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.    The  Bois  de  Bologne  was  glorious  beyond 
description.    The  trees  glimmered  and  sparkled  in  dazzling 
beauty,  and  thousand^  of  persons  wandered  about  enjoying 
the  delicious  coolness  of  a  midsummer  evening.    Music  floated 
everywhere  upon  the  breeze,  soothing  every  sense  into  tran- 
quillity and  peace.    High  above  the  woods,  towers,  and  spires, 
hungthe  moon  in  silver  splendor,  gazing  with  partially  averted 
face  upon  this  gorgeous  city.   Glorious,  wonderful  Paris !  What 
splendor!   what  horrors  I    what  magnificence  and  abandon! 
What  cruelty  and  savage  barbarism  have  ye  witnessed,  and 
upon  what  an  awful  volcano  are  ye  even  now  standing ! 
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The  Dext  day  we  went  to  Versailles,  by  the  way  of  St. 
Cloud,  to  visit  the  most  magnificent  palace  and  grounds  in 
the  world,  costing  over  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The 
enormous  expense  of  this  undertaking  so  impoverished  the 
country  that  it  led  to  the  first  revolution  in  1789,  and  stands 
as  a  monument  of  the  shameless  extravagance  of  Louis  XIV. 
Countless  groups  of  statuary  adorn  the  splendid  avenues  and 
innumerable  fountains  that  everywhere  greet  you.  Jets  of 
flashing  water  reflect  constantly  the  varying  hues  of  the 
rainbow,  and  gorgeous  flowers  and  shrubbery  send  up  a 
thousand  perfumes  to  gratify  the  senses.  At  one  end  of  the 
park  is  the  grand  Trianon,  built  by  Louis  XIV  for  Madame 
Maintenon,  and  sumptuously  decorated  with  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, and  famous  relics.  It  was  a  favorite  resort  of  Louis  XIV, 
Louis  XV,  and  Louis  XVI.  Napoleon  I,  also  loved  the  place, 
and  in  one  of  the  rooms  is  to  be  seen  Josephine's  bed  just  as 
she  left  it.  Walking  on  to  the  petit  Trianon,  we  passed  the 
house  where  the  State  carriages  are  kept,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  economy  never  had  any  significance  to  French 
monarchs.  The  petit  Trianon  was  built  by  Louis  XV,  for 
Madame  du  Barri,  and  near  it  stands  a  Swiss  cottage,  erected 
by  Maria  Antoinette. 

To  do  justice  to  the  palace  of  Versailles  is  impossible.  Full 
of  historical  reminiscences,  rich  in  art  works,  and  containing 
eight  miles  of  pictures,  one  feels  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to 
begin,  or  what  to  say.  Magnificent  ,beyond  my  powers  to 
describe,  is  this  world-renowned  palace,  and  when  the  time 
came  to  leave  its  gorgeously  decorated  walls,  we  were  tired 
and  surfeited  with  its  wealth  of  long  accumulating  treasures. 
Its  exquisitely  carved  ceilings,  its  magnificent  draperies,  its 
grand  staircases,  and  its  splendid  works  of  art  and  elegance, 
are  indelibly  fixed  in  my  memory.  Dining  with  friends, 
whose  home  is  at  Versailles,  we  talked  over  the  wonders  we 
had  seen,  and  ended  our  day's  pleasure  by  a  drive  over  Louis 
Napoleon's  farm,  near  Versailles,  and  a  circuitous  ride  about 
town.  In  the  glorious  sunset  hour  we  rode  back  to  Paris,  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  took  our  accustomed  drive,  by 
gas-light,  through  the  Boulevards,  Champs  Ely  sees,  and 
Bois  de  Bologne. 
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In  the  morning,  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  and  enjoyed  an  extended  and  magnificent  view  of  Paris 
and-  its  suburbs.    Napoleon  the  Third  has  straightened  and 
widened  the  streets  into  elegance  and  comfort,  making  every 
obstacle  in  his  way  yield  to  his  ideas  of  regularity  and  beauty. 
This  certainly  ought  to  be  set  to  his  credit,  for  he  has  made 
Paris  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.     "We  visited  next 
some  of  the  most  noted  churches,  not  forgetting  Notre  Dame ; 
but  the  churches  seemed  so  much  alike,  and  there  was  so  much 
show,  and  so  little  seemingly  real  in  them,  aside  from  the  art 
works,  that  I  soon  tired  of  the  endless  round,  and  we  drove 
to  Pere  la  Chaise  by  way  of  diversion.    To  compare  this  ceme- 
tery with  many  in  our  own  country  would  be  to  give  Pere  la 
Chaise  the  second  premium,  yet  it  is  so  full  of  historic  names 
that  its  interest  to  the  traveler  must  be  great.    Here  rest  !La 
Fontaine,  Moliere,  Arago  the  astronomer,  Marshal  Ney,  Ber- 
anger  the  poet,  La  Place  the  astronomer,  Sydney  Smith,  Yol- 
ney,  De  Balzac,  Rachel  the  actress,  Talma,  and  Bellini.    Every 
traveler  is  supposed  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Abe- 
lrad  and  Heloise  when  he  enters  this  country,  so  we  would  not 
be  unfashionable  in  the  matter ;  but  I  assure  you,  kind  readers, 
that  I  never  had  a  particle  of  admiration  for  Abelard,  and  were 
I  Heloise,  I  would  not  have  my  dust  repose  in  the  same  tomb 
with  his,  if  there  were  any  means  of  getting  it  away.     Pere 
la  Chaise  is  really  a  "city  of  the  dead,"  and  its  inhabitants  are 
literally  packed  into  their  last  abodes.     Two  hours'  ramble 
br6ught  us  back  to  the  gate,  and  we  were  whirled  away  to  see 
some  of  the  many  fine  fountains,  fine  palaces,  and  fine  gardens 
which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  Paris.     To 
ride  in  Paris  is  a  luxury  that  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  in  any  otber 
city  we  have  visited,  either  on  the  British  Islands  or  the  Con- 
tinent.    The  streets  are  made  of  cement,  and  are  as  smooth 
and  level  as  the  floor  of  a  house.    Jolting  and  bumping  are 
unknown  in  this  city  of  pleasure. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel,  we  decided  to  start  the  next 
morning  (Sunday)  for  Cologne,  and  finish  our  sight-seeing  in 
Paris  after  our  return  from  Italy.  We  were  thoroughly  tired, 
and  needed  rest  for  brain  and  body. 
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[in  memoriam.] 

HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  near  the  village  of 
Plain  Grove,  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  April  25, 
1840.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  engaged  largely  in 
stock  raising.  On  the  farm  in  summer,  in  the  saddle  in 
autumn,  and  at  the  village  school  in  winter,  the  boyhood  of 
the  future  professor  was  spent. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  found  himself  the  master  of  a 
country  school;  and  such  was  his  progress  in  his  studies, 
that  two  years  later,  his  father,  a  member  of  the  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Church,  determined  to  dedicate  him  to  the 
ministry.  He  was  sent  to  Washington  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  graduated  in  1863.  At  college  he  was  known 
as  a  hard  student.  The  hardy  employment  of  his  early  years 
had  given  him  a  vigorous  constitution,  but  the  earnest  mental 
labor  through  which  he  had  passed,  together  with  neglect  of 
physical  exercise,  had  left  him  broken  and  shattered  in 
health. 

From  conscientious  scruples,  he  had  long  abandoned  all 
idea  of  the  ministry.  He  applied  himself  to  its  sister  avoca- 
tion, that  of  teaching.  He  taught  one  school  near  his  native 
place. 

In  1864,  hoping  that  a  change  of  climate  might  improve 
his  health,  he  came  to  Indiana,  and  settled  in  Boon vi He, 
Warrick  county.  He  taught  one  year  with  great  success, 
when  the  office  of  Examiner  becoming  vacant,  he  was 
appointed  School  Examiner  of  the  county.  This  opened  to 
him  a  wider  field  of  labor. 

The  custom  of  barricading  doors  to  make  the  teacher 
"treat,"  at  Christmas,  and  "ducking"  him  in  some  neigh- 
boring brook,  if  he  was  perverse,  were  simply  barbarous. 
The  comfortless,  dark,  dingy,  old  log  school-house,  with  its 
eight  by  twelve  inch  windows,  along  with  its  writing  desk 
hinged  to  the  wall,  and  its  seats  manufactured  from  the 
adjacent  forest,  with  axe  and  auger,  were  among  things  the 
county  had  really  outgrown. 
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Professor  Forrest  set  himself  the  task  of  removing  some  of 
these  evils,  and  bringing  the  county  up  with  the  times  in 
school  matters.  The  work  was  begun  at  home.  Boonville, 
he  said,  should  have  a  graded  school  to  educate  her  four 
hundred  youths.  It  should  have  a  building  substantial, 
commodious,  and  ornamental.  What  would  it  cost?  Ten 
thousand.  The  answer  was  cool.  Why  all  the  school  prop- 
erty in  the  county  had  not  cost  much  more ! 

The  usual  meetings  were  held,  the  customary  committees 
appointed,  and  the  usual  delays  outlived.  The  result  was 
that  early  in  1868  the  young  man,  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
nervous  step,  betokening  honorable  pride,  saw  his  school 
transferred  to  the  new  edifice.  Newburg,  the  other  consider- 
able town  of  the  county,  followed  the  example,  and  erected  a 
fine  building. 

In  the  outlying  townships  his  labors  were  equally  successful. 
Everywhere  new  school-houses  went  up.  Emulous  feelings 
were  infused  into  the  different  communities,  and  each  strove 
/\  to  keep  up  with  its  neighbors  in  all  that  pertained  to  educa- 
tion. Taxes  were  liberally  voted,  and  cheerfully  paid.  The 
appliances  which  modern  times  have  devised  for  the  school- 
room were  placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Institutes  were  held  every  year,  and  Teachers'  Associations 
were  established  to  meet  at  shorter  intervals.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  were  advanced.  The  standard  of  qualification  was 
raised.  Each  was  done  gradually;  one  kept  pace  with  the 
other,  and  the  county  soon  possessed  a  corps  of  good  teachers, 
and  not  indifferently  paid  for  their  services.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  every  scholar  in  the  county  is  indebted, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  unceasing  labors  of  Prof 
Forrest. 

In  June,  1866,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Howe,  of 
Booneville.  In  September,  1869,  he  was  offered  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  the  Newburg  public  schools.  The  people  of 
Booneville  were  full  of  regret  at  his  departure,  but  none 
could  blame  him.  He  went  to  a  better  situation,  and  received 
a  larger  salary  than  they  were  able  to  give  him. 

The  same  success  attended  his  labors  at  Newburg.  He  won 
there,  as  he  had  everywhere,  the  love  of  his  pupils  and  co-la- 
borers.   The  good  fathers  and  mothers  found  that  he  had  four 
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things  eminently  requsite  in  a  teacher — kindness,  firmness, 
method,  acquirements:  consequently  after  his  term  was  out, 
he  was  eagerly  employed  for  the  next  year.  When  the  term 
began,  be  commenced  a  course  of  reading  and  study,  to  which 
he  devoted  every  spare  moment  of  his  time.  He  was  admon- 
ished against  such  incessant  brain  work,  but  his  ardor  over- 
came his  reason.  Disease  came  on;  of  what  type — the 
doctors  could  not  agree.  He  was  sick  but  a  short  time.  He 
closed  his  life  and  labors  on  the  6th  of  November,  1870. 

He  died  very  peacefully,  in  the  midst  of  his  family  and 
friends.  Eegret  there  might  have  been  at  leaving  his  bright, 
happy  home — at  being  cut  down  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  man- 
hood, when  each  day  brought  its  regular  task  and  its  appro- 
priate reward,  and  when  he  had  just  entered  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  hard-earned  contentment,  but  he  was  resigned  and 
hopeful. 

His  remains,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  his  friends  and 
pupils,  were  brought  to  Booneville  and  interred  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Masonic  Order,  of  which  he  was  an  esteemed 
member. 

The  noblest  aim  of  man  is  to  leave  the  world  better  for  his 
having  lived.  Our  dear  friend  achieved  this  object.  The 
mighty  columns  of  humanity  from  which  he  has  departed 
will  close  up;  the  same  struggling  and  contention  will  divide 
the  world;  generations  will  come  and  go,  but  the  influence 
for  good  he  exerted  upon  our  people,  will  pass  away  never. 

Edward  Gough. 


Let  those  who  would  revolutionize  the  practical  relations 
of  men  kindly,  lovingly,  and  boldly,  meet  every  issue  as  it 
arises,  and  discuss,  in  a  fearless  manner,  all  questions  affecting 
the  rights  and  interests  of  man,  whether  of  white,  black,  or 
other  color;  whether  male  or  female,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
monarch  or  serf,  slaveholder  or  employed. — [Frederick  R. 
Marvin. 


Nothing  so  arduous  can  be  proposed  that  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  you  if  your  mind  be  applied  to  it. — [Sallust.         # 
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TEACHING  TO  READ. 


*E   desire  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the 
article  by  Phono,  on  the  "Alphabetic  Method  versus 
the   Word    Method,"  (as  found   in  the  December 
number  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal.) 

The  article,  like  many  others,  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
error ;  and  as  it  involves  the  very  important  question  of  the 
"best  method  of  teaching  reading,"  it  should  be  critically- 
examined  to  see  whether  Phono  or  J.  Russell  Webb  is  nearest 
right.  I  admit  that  the  word  method  in  unskillful  hands 
would  prove  a  failure,  and  so  would  any  other  method.  I 
agree  with  him  that  none  buf  the  live  teacher,  who  under- 
stands something  of  the  principles  of  intellectual  growth, 
can  call  into  activity  the  reflective  faculties.  Now  comes  the 
question,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Mr.  Webb  says :  "  The  first 
step  in  teaching  reading  is  to  teach  the  meaning  and  value  of 
words."  The  young  tyro  has  already  learned  by  Borne  pro- 
cess that  words  are  the  messengers  of  thought.  It  is  an 
axiom  that  we  would  do  well  to  understand  that  whatever 
stulifies  the  mind,  either  because  of  carrying  with  it  no 
sense  of  pleasure  or  conviction  of  use,  or  from  the  inability 
of  the  learner  to  comprehend  the  terms  employed,  is  not 
teaching.  Our  experience  with  more  than  one  class  has 
demonstrated  that  the  word  method  in  teaching  children  to 
read  is  the  true  method ;  first,  because  it  presents  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  usual  drill  of  the  alphabet,  spelling  by  sound,  &c; 
second,  it  does  not  discourage  the  beginner  with  a  three 
months'  drill  upon  arbitrary  characters,  which  carry  with 
them  no  meaning  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  But  the  first 
word  and  every  word  carries  to  the  perception  of  the  child 
the  picture  of  a  thought.  During  his  first  six  years  he  has 
been  studying  objects — he  has  learned  to  talk;  and  why 
should  he  be  imprisoned  for  the  purpose  of  going  through 
the  a-b  abs,  when  the  acquiring  of  new  words  gives  him  so 
much  pleasure.  If  Phono  would  propose  the  Phonetic  alpha- 
bet he  would  then  have  a  key  to  words ;  otherwise  he  has 
none.  Now  the  philosophy  of  teaching  children  to  read  is 
first  to  present  thoughts,  through  the  medium  of  objects,  pic- 
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turee,  and  words,  such  as  are  capable  of  being  made  clear  to 
their  conceptions,  or  at  least  to  their  perceptions.  The  atten- 
tion, the  wide  awake  interest,  the  enthitsiasm  for  more 
knowledge,  must  first  be  gained.  The  first  step  is  often  the 
hardest.  The  word  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  all 
words  have  a  meaning,  and  secondly,  that  calling  words  by 
,  Bight,  and  not  by  spelling  them  out,  is  the  method  pursued  by  V 
all  the  best  readers.  The  outline  of  the  words  dog,  house,  * 
good,  cat,  Sec.,  is  easily  recognized ;  while  the  difference  in  p 
and  b,  d  and  q,  Ac,  will  puzzle  the  child  for  weeks.  Take 
the  word  cat,  and  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  word 
and  the  letters  as  heard  in  the  alphabet.    The  poorest  readers       \ 

«  I  ever  heard  were  those  who  spelled  their  way  through.  Is  it 
necessary  that  before  we  know  a  horse  from  a  cow,  or  a  plow 
from  a  steam  engine,  that  we  first  know  all  the  parts  that 
compose  these  objects  ?  The  child  should  first  learn  words 
by  sight,  as  he  would  animals.  The  world  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  J.  Bussell  Webb  for  his  "Word  Method  Primer," 
of  1846.  And  though  hundreds  of  teachers  to-day  have  never 
tested  its  advantages,  and  some  bitterly  oppose  it,  it  has 

become  immensely  popular.    Let  progressive  teachers  study / 

all  methods.  And  wo  would  especially  recommend  "Watson's 
Independent  First  Header/'  as  adapted  to  the  word  method 
and  spelling  by  sound ;  also,  "Webb's  Dissected  Cards"  to 
those  that  know  how  to  use  them.  And  while  we  appreciate 
and  heartily  recommend  the  interesting  drill  of  learning  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  and  the  uses  of  the  alphabet  at  the 
/  proper  time,  we  deny  that  it  is  a  better  drill  than  teaching 

^  the  use  and  application  of  words.  Then  if  the  object  of  ele- 
mentary training  is  to  awaken  and  not  deaden  the  mental 
faculties,  if  it  is  healthy  development  and  growth,  the  natural 
order  would  be  first  the  object,  then  the  word  whic  hrepresents 
the  object,  next  the  elementary  sounds  of  that  word,  and  lastly 
the  alphabet.  The  latter  comes  almost  intuitively,  if  the 
proper  course  is  pursued.  The  slate  or  blackboard,  or  both, 
in  teaching  reading  and  spelling,  is  an  indispensable  requisite 
with  every  true  teacher.  By  the  aid  of  the  word  method, 
wisely  managed,  the  attention  of  the  dullest  child  may  be 
enlisted  at  once.  Let  us  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  ^ 
which  is  good.  T.  o. 

Versailles,  Indiana. 


no 
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CHAPTERS  FROM  NATURE;    OR,  OBJECT 
TN  LESSONS.— I. 

P  

*E  propose  a.  few  short  chapters  from  nature,  which 
may  serve  well  for  object  lessons.  We  trust  these 
may  prove  valuable  and  interesting  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  For  this  chapter,  we  choose 
8N0W. 
Snow  is  vapor  congealed  by  cold  into  crystalline  flakes. 
These  crystals  are  delicate  and  beautiful  in  the  highest 
degree.  Small  spicnla  diverge  from  a  common  center,  like 
stellar  rays  from  a  diamond  point  of  light.  The  micro- 
scope reveals  a  fragile,  not  to  say  spiritual,  beauty  in  a  snow- 
flake,  but  little  dreamed  of  by  the  boy  who  crushes  its  spray 
spangles  into  an  icy  pellet,  to  be  hurled  at  the  head  of  his  play- 
fellow. 

The  following  cut  shows  something  of  this  microscopic 
beauty : 
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Dr.  Scoresby,  a  celebrated  Arctic  explorer,  holds  that  no 
less  than  six  hundred  varieties  of  these  crystals  exist.  He 
has  examined  and  delineated  ninety-six. 

The  wind  sometimes  drives  snow  flakes  into  bunches,  like 
great  balls.  In  1853,  in  Vermont,  it  is  said  that  this  aggrega- 
tion presented  an  appearance  very  similar  to  that  of  a  flock 
of  geese  descending  from  the  clouds. 

In  polar  regions  and  alpine  countries,  snow  is  sometimes 
found  to  possess  a  red  color.  The  historian,  Pliny,  takes  note 
of  this  phenomenon,  and  gives  age  as  the  cause.  De  Sauz- 
zure,  and  others,  assigned  the  falling  of  certain  alpine  plants 
as  the  cause. 

The  annual  amount  of  snow  that  falls  in  different  latitudes, 
and  the  period  of  continuance ;  the  snow  line  of  mountains ; 
the  agricultural  advantages  of  snow,  and  the  meteoric  condi- 
tions requisite  to  its  production,  are  interesting  themes,  but 
can  not  be  presented  in  this  brief  paper.  h. 


How  to  Make  Ink. — We  find  the  following  recipe  for 
making  ink  floating  around.  A  cotemporary  says  the  ink  is 
a  beautiful  black,  flows  freely,  and  does  not  in  the  least  cor- 
rode the  pen.  It  is  far  superior  to  usual  acid  ink,  which  will 
spoil  the  best  steel  pen  in  a  few  hours'  use.  It  is  made  thus : 
To  five  gallons  of  water,  at  boiling  heat,  add  one-half  pound 
logwood,  one-half  ounce  bicromate  of  potash,  and  one-half* 
ounce  prussiate  of  potash.  Your  ink  is  then  made  and  ready 
for  use.     The  cost  is  six  cents  per  gallon. 


Brevity. — Certainly,  it  is  excellent  discipline  for  an  author 
to  feel  that  he  must  say  all  he  has  to  say  in  the  fewest  possible 
words,  or  his  readers  are  sure  to  skip  them;  and  in  the 
plainest  possible  words,  or  his  readers  will  certainly  misunder- 
stand them.  Generally,  also,  a  downright  fact  may  be  told  in 
a  plain  way ;  and  we  want  downright  facts  at  present  more 
than  anything  else. — [Euskin. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  following  is  a  reply  to  a  letter  received  at  this  office,  in  relation  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  teacher: 

Indianapolis,  February  4,  1871. 
Daniel  Atkinson, 

Jay  county,  Indiana: 

Dear  Friend — I  am  desired  to  answer  the  following  interrogatories: 

1st.  Has  a  teacher  any  control  over  his  scholars  while  on  the  road 
coming  to  or  going  from  school  ? 

2d.  When  does  a  scholar  come  under  the  control  of  the  teacher,  and 
how  far  does  the  teacher's  jurisdiction  extend  ? 

First.  I  claim  that  a  teacher's  legal  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  the  school 
premises.  He  stands  in  the  parent's  place  in  that  territory  only.  As  a 
neighbor  and  a  friend,  and  as  such  co-operating  socially  and  morally  with 
the  parent,  he  may  have  a  solicitude  and  watchful  care  over  pupils  at  any 
and  all  times,  and  give  the  parent  suitable  information  relating  to  their  coo- 
duet  when  under  and  out  of  his  jurisdiction.  A  confiding  intimacy  and  free- 
dom should  at  all  times  exist  between  them,  but  as  regards  legal  jurisdiction 
and  accountability  to  the  law,  I  should  not  expect  the  courts  to  protect  me 
as  a  teacher  when  I  should  attempt  to  extend  my  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
school  premises. 

It  will  be  discovered  that  the  answer  to  the  second  question  is  included 
in  the  first  I  know  of  no  law  or  decision  of  the  courts  that  affords]  me  a 
definite  guide  in  this  opinion,  and  give  such  conclusions  as  I  reach  by 
inference.  I  am,  truly, 

B.  G.  Hobbs, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


The  following  decision,  taken  from  the  XXX  Indiana  Report,  in  the 
case  of  Harney  vs.  Wooden  and  another,  p.  178,  may  be  of  interest  to 
Trustees  in  providing  for  summer  schools.  Under  this  ruling,  if  Trustees 
have  levied  a  tax  for  tuition,  they  can  employ  a  teacher  and  pay  the  same 
when  the  tax  is  collected : 
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"Common  Schools—School  Trustees,  in  anticipation  of  the  actual 
collection  of  fends  levied  under  the  Act  of  March  9th,  1867,  (Acta,  1867, 
p.  SO,)  may  employ  teachers  to  carry  on  schools  within  the  year  for  which 
the  levy  has  been  made,  to  be  paid  oot  of  the  rands  when  collected." 

"Same— School  Revenue  for  Tuition.— The  only  portion  of  the  School 
fond  which  the  School  Trustees  may  not  expend  in  anticipation,  is  the 
school  revenues  for  tuition  belonging  to  the  State,  and  by  it  apportioned." 

This  last  sentence  explains  Sec.  8  of  the  School  Law. 


EDITORIAL— MISCELLANY. 


With  pleasure,  we  invite  attention  to  the  excellence  and  variety  of  the 
contributed  articles  in  this  number.  We  believe  no  subscriber  can  read 
these  with  candor  and  care,  and  not  feel  that  he  has  been  well  rewarded  for 
his  time  and  money.  Without  individualizing,  we  repeat,  here  is  excellence 
and  variety. 


Per  courtesy  of  Hion.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  we  are  in  possession  of  the  biennial 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Legislature,  cov- 
ering the  years  1869  and  1870.  This  is  a  voluminous  document,  containing 
350  pages.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting  educational  history. 
But  a  very  small  portion  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  new  plans.  Some  well-timed  suggestions  are  made  concerning 
the  remedying  of  present  defects  in  the  system. 

The  synopsis  of  statistics  and  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  School 
Law  were  given  in  our  last  issue ;  hence,  need  not  be  repeated.  Several 
fine  engravings  of  colleges  and  school-houses  embellish  the  report  In  a 
subsequent  number  we  shall  present  additional  statistics  from  this  source. 


EngIjAHD  has  at  last  adopted  a  genuine  public  school  system.  It  enters 
the  feather  end  of  the  wedge,  which,  with  other  operative  forces,  will  split 
asunder  the  odious  union  of  Church  and  State. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows: 

I.  No  religious  catechism  or  distinctive  religious  formulary  shall  be 
taught,  and  the  Established  Church  shall  not  enforce  its  creeds  upon  the 
children  of  other  denominations.  Christianity  can  be  taught  just  as  in  our 
schools,  but  not  creeds. 

II.  School  Boards,  by  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  may  require  the  attendanccof  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
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five  and  thirteen  yean.     Under  certain  degrees  of  proficiency,  children 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen  may  be  exempted  from  attendance. 

III.  All  school  expenses  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  school  funds,  which 
funds  are  to  be  derived  from  fees,  loans,  Parliamentary  grants,  bequests, 
and  the  like.  In  a  word,  the  schools  are  to  be  in  a  high  degree,  free,  and 
in  the  fullest  sense,  public.  Caste,  nor  class,  is  to  have  place  in  them: 
therefore,  in  them  is  the  germ  of  democracy,  the  people,  or  republican 
government  by  the  people.  This  is  a  step  toward  republicanism.  What  goes 
into  the  schools  afterward  goes  into  the  government.    Well  done  1 


THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


Some  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  of  England,  Huxley,  Lyell,  Play- 
fair,  and  others,  have  recently  presented  a  petition  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Education,  asking  for  the  introduction  of  elementary  Physical  Science 
into  the  common  schools  of  that  country. 

They  offer  as  a  reason  for  their  petition  the  following: 

1.  We  conceive  such  teaching  to  be  one  of  the  best  instruments  of  edu- 
cation in  the  sense  of  intellectual  discipline ;  and  in  many  respects  better 
calculated  to  awaken  intellectual  activity  than  other  studies. 

2.  We  think  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Natural  Science  has  a  high 
value  as  information. 

8.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  scientific  training  and  teaching  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  will  afford  the  best  possible  preparation  for  that  technical 
education  of  the  working  classes  which  has  become  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  industrial  progress  of  the  country. 

These  are  significant  suggestions  and  are  most  probably  pregnant  with 
results. 

Their  first  position  is  that  such  studies  furnish  "one  of  the  best  instru- 
ments of  education  in  the  sense  of  intellectual  discipline."  This  position 
has  been  honestly  doubted  by  many,  and  flatly  denied  by  three-fourths  of 
all  teachers  of  classes  the  world  over.  Here  is  opinion  versus  opinion  or 
dogmatism. 

It  is  time  to  turn  from  theories  to  the  true  test,  facts.  Let  such  teaching 
be  tried,  and  results  noted ;  then  we  may  discuss  facts,  not  theories. 

Their  second  position  has  not  been  so  much  denied,  as  simply  ignored. 
Most  men  have  admitted  that  a  knowledge  of  physiology  would  be  vain- 
able  to  every  one  who  has  to  run  that  delicate  machine,  "fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made,"  the  human  body,  yet  in  the  face  of  this  confession  they 
have  steadily  ignored  the  claims  of  this  science.    So  in  other  sciences. 

In  the  third  position  they  recognise  the  wants  of  the  people,  the  toiling 
millions,  a  condition  usually  overlooked  in  England.  But  thanks  to  a 
beneficent  Providence,  science  is  democratic,  not  aristocratic,  and  by  an 
inhering  law  gravitates  toward  the  people.    When  she  finds  a  plebeian  and 
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pats  her  robe  upon  him,  he  is  greater  than  a  king.  This  proposition  looks 
toward  the  helping  of  peasants  up  to  royalty. 

As  prudential  provisions  they  suggest,  first,  that  this  instruction  should 
be  limited  to  definite  subjects,  as  ''elementary  Physical  Geography,  elemen- 
tary Physics  and  Chemistry,  elementary  Botany,  and  elementary  Human 
Physiology."  They  suggest,  secondly,  that  this  instruction  should  not  be 
allowed  to  "  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
other  essentials  of  a  primary  education." 

So  temperate  are  these  gentlemen  in  their  requests,  and  so  specific  in 
their  statements,  that  aside  from  the  prestige  of  their  names,  their  positions 
can  not  rail  to  command  attention.  Such  words  would  have  a  peculiar 
pertinence  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  West,  with  its  millions  of 
material  wealth  yet  undeveloped.  Here  rich,  raw  nature  asks  Science, 
with  her  clear  vision  and  her  trained  hand,  to  come,  see,  and  conquer. 

Let  us  consider  whether  that  which  is  good  for  England  may  not  be 
good  for  America. 


ELKHART  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
Report  of  the  various  grades  for  January,  1871. 


J.  K.  Walts, 
The  papers  are  eulogistic  of  these  schools.    The  following  we  clip  from 
the  Elkhart  Reeitm : 

"  The  public  exercises  at  our  Union  School,  last  week,  were  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  demonstrated  the  tact  that  rapid  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  pupils  under  the  present  admirable  management." 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS.— III. 


Beau  Young  Friends. — Two  moons  have  waxed  and  waned  since  last 
we  met.  Many  plans,  purposes,  and,  I  trust,  much  work,  have  marked*  and 
dignified  the  busy  life  of  each.  Notwithstanding  this  lapse  of  time,  and 
these  varied  plans  and  purposes,  we  return  to  the  theme  we  left.  This, 
you  will  remember,  was 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  KEEPING. 

This  school-house  keeping,  as  before  intimated,  will  give  prominence  to 
neatness  and  comfort.  These  conditions  are  correlates.  They  are  cause 
and  effect;  the  former,  in  a  degree,  producing  the  latter.  The  highest 
comfort  is  not  attainable  outside  of  neatness. 

I. — NEATNESS. 

* 

This,  as  all  else  in  the  department  of  aesthetics,  is  a  variable  quantity, 
including  more  or  less,  according  to  places  and  persons.  Neatness  in  a 
tumble-down  school-house  in  a  fogy  village  would  not  be  neatness  in  the 
Second  Ward  School  House  in  Indianapolis;  and  neatness  in  an  Indian- 
apolis school  might  not  be  neatness  in  a  handsomely  carpeted,  richly 
furnished  Academy  of  Science  in  Berlin.  Hence  this  term  denotes  a 
variable  quantity.  * 

The  first  work,  therefore,  is  to  get  a  correct  measure,  some  would  say  a 
correct  ideal ;  either  will  do.  This  is  done,  as  you  know  by  reflection  and 
observation,  extended  observation.  You  must  see  what  others  do  before 
you  will  strive  to  do  the  same,  or  better.  Seeing  this  you  form  your  ideal, 
and  then  struggle  toward  it.  The  ideal  here,  as  everywhere,  is  better  than 
the  real. 

At  this  point  you  are  ready  to  ask  what  this  ideal  includes  or  excludes. 
The  latter  furnishes  the  easier  answer.  It  excludes  dirty  floors,  whether 
from  mud,  bits  of  paper,  whittlings,  ambier  or  other  avoidable  litter.  It 
excludes  shavings  and  piles  of  wood  about  the  stove,  and  ashes  or  coals  on 
the  stove  hearth,  and  spilt  water  about  the  bucket,  (if  one  be  kept  in  the 
house,  which  should  always  be  avoided  if  possible.)  It  excludes  dusty 
seats  and  desks;  also,  dusty  and  greased  windows;  also,  greased  black- 
boards; also,  dirty  hands  and  faces  among  the  children.  On  the  other 
band,  it  includes  or  requires,  good  taste  and  general  neatness  on.  the  part 
of  the  teacher ;  also,  a  prompt  and  specific  attention  to  neatness  in  every 
department  in  and  about  the  school.  For,  be  assured,  "  like  teacher  like 
school"  is  specially  applicable  in  this  department.  A  slovenly  teacher 
need  not  hope  for  a  neat  school-house  or  a  cleanly  school. 

This  will  also,  in  many  cases,  include  pictures,  and  sometimes  vases  of 
flowers.  It  will  also  include  or  require  door  mats,  scrapers,  an<J  walks,  as 
means  to  the  general  end.  Tasteful  grounds,  L  e.  swards,  trees,  and  flowers* 
must  not  be  overlooked.    True,  the  furnishing  of  these  belongs  to  the 
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Trustee,  but  the  preservation  belongs  specifically  to  the  teacher.  Some- 
time* the  taste  of  the  teacher  must  awaken  and  stimulate  the  taste  of  the 
Trustees. 


As  indicated  above,  comfort  is  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of  n 
Beyond  or  outside  of  neatness  lie*  the  province  of  ventilation,  warming, 
lighting  and  furnishing  rooms  and  the  like. 

A  good  school-house  keeper  will  always  look  well  to  tho  comfort  of 
pupils.  This  will  require  an  intelligent  attention  to  ventilation,  warming, 
lighting,  and  seating.  The  means  securing  these  are  too  numerous  to  be 
discussed  here.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  direct  attention  to  them,  leaving 
each  to  devise  his  own  ways  and  means.  Here  is  room  for  originality  and 
invention. 

I  close  with  the  hope  that  every  one  of  my  readers  may  become  a  model 
school  -house  keeper,  and  thus  diffuse  neatness  and  comfort,  like  air  and 
sunshine,  through  every  school. 

Below,  I  present  a  cut  of  a  neat  and  seemingly  well-kept  rural  school- 
bouse.  Yours  truly,    ' 

Bsmz. 
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Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Jan.  20,  1871. 

Editors  of  School  Journal : 

The  teachers  of  Terre  Haute  ask  the  privilege  of  making  an  explanation 

through  the  columns  of  the  School  Journal,  concerning  the  "paper" 

read  by  two  of  their  number,  at  the  State  Association,  December  28, 1870. 

The  paper  was  not  a  "Teacher's  Journal."     Not  one  teacher  voted  for  it, 

and  but  one  contributed  to  it  besides  the  editors  themselves.    It  was  an 

individual  enterprise,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  it.    By 

publishing  this  explanation  you  will  receive  the  thanks  of  many  teacher* 

Yours  truly, 

A  Terse  Haute  Teacher. 


Monthly  Statement  of  Evansville  schools  for  month  ending  Feb- 
ruary 3d: 

Total  enrollment  since  September  5th,  1870...'. 3462.0 

Average  number  belonging,  since  September  5th,  1870 3047.8 

Average  daily  attendance,  Bince  September  5th,  1870 2953.7 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  belonging,  since  January,  1870 98.5 

Pupils  neither  tardy  nor  absent,  since  September  5th,  1870 441.0 

Pupils  not  absent  this  pchool  year 576.0 

Pupils  not  tardy  this  school  year 1523.0 

Cases  of  tardiness  in  January 862.9 

Alex.  M.  Gow,  Supt. 


Report  of  Wabash  Union  School  for  month  ending  January  27, 1871 : 

Number  enrolled 500 

Average  number  belonging 496.15 

Average  daily  attendance 467.70 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance 95.11 

Number  of  pupils  tardy 14 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness 16 

Pleasant  Bond,  Supt 


Institute. — The  Jennings  County  Institute,  held  at  Vernon  on  the  last 
days  of  December,  enrolled  seventy-five  names.  The  average  attendance 
was  good,  and  the  exercises  interesting. 

Resolutions  were  passed  asking  for  the  repeal  of  Section  35  of  the 
School  Law,  and  in  favor  of  a  six  months  term  of  school  throughout  the 
State,  and  tendering  thanks  to  Examiner  Carny. 

For  the  above  facts  we  are  debtor  to  Secretary  £.  Clapp.  His  report  was 
too  long  for  publication  in  full ;  hence  this  condensation  in  its  stead. 


Frankfort.— From  £.  H.  Staley,  Superintendent  of  the  Frankfort 
Schools,  Clinton  county,  we  learn  that  the  enrollment  was  483—80  per  cent 
of  the  enumeration ;  also,  that  his  Normal  Class  enrolled  38  teachers,  and 
that  of  the  117  teachers  in  the  county,  78  have  been  under  his  instruction. 
The  Frankfort  schools  are  kept  open  seven  months  per  annum  without  any 
local  taxes  for  tuition.    To  all  of  which  we  can  honestly  say,  well  done. 
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Honorary. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Northwestern  Christian 
University,  on  the  8th  'ilk,  conferred  the  following  honorary  degrees : 

On  Ovid  Butler,  long  President  of  the  Board,  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
on  Prof,  A.  C.  Shortridge,  a  member  of  the  Board,  the  degree  of  A.  M. ;  and 
on  Prof.  Catherine  Merrill,  a  member  of  the  faculty,  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

Indianapolis  is  moving  for  an  Industrial  College:  another  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  laboring  classes  are  calling  for  help,  and  they  ought 
to  have  it — ought  to  have  had  it  long  ago.  If  "  knowledge  is  power,"  it 
will  lighten  their  burdens  and  shorten  the  hours  of  labor.  It  is  the  short 
line  to  the  "  eight  hour  system." 

Hon.  Chatjncey  Rose,  of  Terre  Haute,  has  proposed  to  donate  $100,000 
to  some  organization  which  will  establish  and  maintain  a  first-class  female 
college,  to  be  located  in  the  southwestern,  western,  or  northwestern  part  of 
the  State.    The  liberal  devise  liberal  things. 

The  Laporto  Herald  publishes  a  lengthy  and  practical  address,  delivered 
by  Examiner  Phelon,  before  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  Laporte  county 
Judging  from  this  address,  he  seems  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
Success  attend  him  and  his  work. 


We  have  before  us  the  Course  of  Study  and  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  Jacksonville  (I1L)  Schools.  It  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  some  thirty-six 
pages  and  shows  the  schools  in  a  good  condition.  J.  M.  Olcott,  formerly  of 
this  State,  is  Superintendent 

The  students  of  the  N.  W.  C.  University,  Indianapolis,  have  recently 
started  a  college  paper .  The  first  number  promises  well.  Young  writers 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  a  thin  partition  divides  the  "facetious"  from 
the  indelicate. 


During  the  year  1870,  the  inmates  of  the  Reform  School,  at  Plainfield, 
Indiana,  recited  92,518  verses  of  Scripture  in  their  Sunday  School  exer- 
cises.  Praiseworthy. 

The  students  of  the  State  University  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature, 
signed  by  almost  the  entire  body,  asking  legislation  in  behalf  of  temperance. 

H.  H.  Boyce,  Superintendent  of  Gosport  schools,  has  recently  been 

elected  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Franklin  schools. 

~~ ~~ -~"~~  «. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher's  congregation  has  recently  given  ten  thousand 

dollars  to  endow  a  chair  in  Wabash  College.  J 

The  Goshen  Times  sustains  a  vigorous  editorial  column,  conducted  by 
D.  D.  Lake.    This  is  right. 


The  spring  term  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute,  will  begin 
the  first  week  of  April. 
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There  were  three  hundred  and  thirty  inmates  in  the  Soldiers'  Home,  at 
Knightstown,  on  the  first  of  November  last. 

The  Peru  Republican  devotes  from  one  to  two  columns  each  issue  to 
educational  matters. 


Point  Commerce,  Green  county,  has  recently  opened  a  high  school 


QUERIES. 

7.  Why  does  physical  exercise  increase  the  pulse?  M. 

8.  Are  the  following  expressions  correct?  (1.)  Fetch  up  the  balance 
of  them.  (2.)  Hare  you  got  my  book?  (3.)  I  love  apples  better  than 
peaches.  s.  s. 

9.  Is  it  true?  Is  it  true,  as  stated  on  page  two,  in  January  number  of 
Journal,  where  we  find  these  words ?  "I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that 
not  one  in  five  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  has  even  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  human  body  and  the  laws  that  govern  its  healthy  action." 

W.  H.B. 

18.    Would  not  a  mathematical  department  in  the  Journal  pay? 


ANSWERS. 
4.    Yes.    Respondent 

Editors  Journal: — Your  query  No.  1  asks  "Is'H'  the  fortunate 
name  for  ^Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ?  The  last  three  are  Host, 
Hobbs  and  Hopkins."    How  would  "  I "  do  ? 

6.  He  would  be  told  it  was  Monday  so  soon  as  he  reached  the  point 
where  Eastern  and  Western  emigration  meet — near  the  meridian  of 
Bhering  straits. 

6.  Mr.  Editor: — In  the  list  of  queries,  page  80,  February  number 
of  Journal,  we  have  the  following :  "If  a  person  should  start  at  noon  oa 
Sabbath  and  travel  westward  as  fast  as  the  sun  appearo  to  travel  around  the 
earth,  he  would  return  to  the  same  point  Monday  noon.  Query. — Where 
would  he  be  first  told  it  was  Monday?" 

We  venture  to  present  the  result  of  our  lucubrations  on  this  query, 
though  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  answer  given.  The  part  of  the 
world  where  this  traveler  will  first  hear  that  it  is  Monday  will  be,  probabr/, 
somewhere  near  or  beyond  the  180°  meridian,  reckoning  from  Greenwich. 
The  place  may  vary  considerably  as  to  longitude,  depending  on  the  parallel 
of  latitude  on  which  he  moves.  Wherever  it  is,  our  traveler  will  find  him- 
self suddenly  transferred  from  Sunday  to  Monday  noon,  since  he  will 
carry  noon  with  him  all  the  time.  We  present  the  following  reason  for 
our  answer :  It  is  probable  that  the  earlier  and  later  European  navigate© 
carried  their  dates  with  them  in  earlier  times  eastward,  as  far  as  Hindoo- 
stan  and  the  East  Indies,  and  in  later  times  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
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If  this  be  so,  a  Londoner,  for  example,  when  it  was  Sunday  noon  would 
say  that  it  was  Sunday,  6  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  Calcutta,  30°  east  longitude* 
The  European  inhabitants  there  would  give  the  same  hour  and  day.  At 
Victoria,  in  Australia,  in  all  places  settled  by  the  English,  the  people 
would  call  it  Sunday,  10  o'clock  P.  M.,  while  it  was  noon  at  London.  At 
the  extreme  east  point  of  New  Zealand,  longitude  180°,  it  would  be  Sunday 
midnight.  If  there  were  any  settlements  not  far  east  of  New  Zealand,  the 
time  would  be  Monday  morning. 

Beckoning  again  from  London  noon,  and  looking  westward,  the  Lon- 
doner would  say  that  it  was  6  o'clock  A.  M.  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  or  New 
Orleans.  At  this  same  hour  in  Springfield  it  would  be  two  hours  earlier  in 
the  same  day  in  California,  or  4  o'clock  A.  M„  when  it  was  noon  in  Lon- 
don. At  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  probably  would  take  their  dates 
from  the  American  missionaries  by  whom  they  were  civilized,  the  time 
would  be  Sunday  2  o'clock  A.  M.  Going  still  further  to  the  west,  at  the 
meridian  of  180°,  it  would  be  midnight — the  midnight  of  course  between 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  We  have  come  now  to  about  the  part  of  the  world 
where  the  date  had  been  carried  eastward  from  Europe,  and  the  people, 
according  to  what  has  been  said,  were  at  this  same  time,  that  is  when  noon 
at  London,  calling  it  Sunday  midnight  or  Monday  morning.  Somewhere 
in  this  region,  then,  our  traveler  we  think  would  find  it  was  Monday  noon. 
If  he  had  started  from  Springfield,  it  would  have  been  six  hours  before  he 
reached  Monday ;  if  from  London,  twelve  hours ;  if  from  Calcutta,  eight- 
teen  hours ;  if  from  New  Zealand,  twenty-four  hours.  As  Japan  was  first 
opened  to  the  world  by  the  Americans,  and  there  is  so  much  westward  traf- 
fic with  the  Islands  of  Japan,  Americans  residing  there  would  be  calling 
the  day  Saturday,  while  others  on  the  same  meridian  would  be  calling  it 
Monday,  and  thus  our  traveler  if  he  should  inquire  the  day  of  the  week  in 
Japan  might  learn  that  it  was  Saturday,  and  would  find  himself  making  a 
retrograde  movement  in  time.    We  had  better  drop  the  subject.  w. 


ABROAD. 


About  four  thousand* American  youth  are  in  European  Universities. 
Michigan  University  has  lady  students  in  the  three  departments, 
literature,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

The  Kansas  Journal  has  passed  from  the  management  of  Kellogg  & 
Norton  to  that  of  Banfield  &  Dilworth.  We  welcome  the  new  proprietors 
to  the  corps  editorial. 

Since  November,  the  General  Government  has  been  publishing  daily 
meterological  observations  made  at  some  twenty-three  different  points  in 
the  United  States  and  Territories. 

President  A.  R.  Benton,  of  Alliance  College,  Ohio,  has  been  elected 
President  of  Nebraska  University!  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  A  better  selec- 
tion from  western  men,  could  not  well  be  made. 
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Miss  Garrett  and  Miss  Davis  were  recently  elected  members  of  the 
School  Board  in  London.  The  former  distanced  her  competitor,  Prof. 
Huxley,  three  to  one.  After  this,  who  will  say  a  woman  can  not  run— on 
election  days  t 

By  a  vote  of  the  citizens  of  Mt  Pleasant,  the  seat  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan 
University,  liquor  and  billiard  saloons  were  excluded  from  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  town.  'Tis  pity  the  same  could  not  be  done  at  all  other 
points  where  colleges  are  located. 

A  certain  Mr.  Ward,  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  presented  a  bill  declaring 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  a  misdemeanor. 
The  bill  was  defeated  by  seventy-five  nays  to  fourteen  ayes.  Honor  to  the 
seventy-five ;  something  else  for  Mr.  Ward  and  his  thirteen. 

Bibles. — There  are  at  present  eighty-three  Bible  Societies  in  active 
operation  in  different  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Since  the  organization 
of  the  first,  in  1804,  101,000,000  Bibles  had  been  distributed  up  to  close  of 
1869.  At  the  present  rate  of  distribution,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  to  put  a  Bible  into  the  hands  of  every 
inhabitant  on  the  globe.  Two  hundred  and  thirty- four  years,  ere  the  glad 
song  will  go  round  the  globe,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 


VARIETIES. 


The  taxables  of  Philadelphia  are  $500,436,000. 

The  Railroad  Journal  says  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States  up  to  January  1,  1871,  was  54,435 — 5,574  having  been  built  in  1870. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  killed  in  the  United 
States  on  railroads  within  the  year  ending  October  31,  1870,  was  268,  and 
the  number  wounded  484. 

The  annual  rain  fall  in  the  different  zones  is  as  follows:  In  the  tropics, 
96  inches;  in  the  north  temperate,  37;  in  the  frigid,  15.  A  sufficient 
quantity  annually  falls  on  the  entire  globe  to  cover  it  to  a  depth  of  near 
Hre  feet,  or,  as  estimated  by  Prof.  Maury,  an  amount  sufficient  to  form  a 
lake  24,000  miles  long,  3,000  wide,  and  16  feet  deep. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  United  States  House  of  RepreaentanVea, 

at  different  periods,  has  been  as  follows . 

1793 65 

1793-1803 105 

1803-1813 141 

1813-1823 181 

1823-1833 213 

1833-1843 240 

1843-1863 223 

1853-1863 236 

1863-1873 24S 

The  American  punch,  Punchinello,  after  an  existence  of  nine  months, 
punched  a  hole  through  itself  and  expired. 
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Eclectic  Sebies  of  Geographies,  complete  in  Three  Books.    By  A. 
Von  Steinwehr  and  D.  G.  Brinton.    Cincinnati :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

In  onr  last  number  we  mentioned  these  geographies  and  commended 
everything  about  them  with  which  publishers  have  to  do.  In  binding,  in 
quality  of  paper  and  clearness  of  type,  in  variety,  aptness,  and  beauty  of 
illustrations,  in  number  and  accuracy  of  maps,  they  are  equal  to  the  best, 
and  in  some  of  these  respects,  surpass  any  books  we  have  examined.  They 
are  things  of  beauty,  and  will  delight  many  eyes. 

In  looking  into  the  subject  matter  of  the  books,  we  find  many  things  to 
commend,  and  but  few  to  find  fault  with. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  good  things  we  find :  1.  In  geography, 
as  in  many  other  branches  of  study,  only  a  small  part  of  the  Biibject  can 
be  mastered  in  school;  hence  the  great  importance  of  making  the  best 
selection  of  matter.  The  selections  are  certainly  good.  The  leading 
points  and  principles  are  given  to  the  exclusion  of  unimportant  details  that 
can  not  be  remembered  if  learned. 

2.  These  facts  are  not  thrown  together  bap-hazard,  as  in  some  of  our 
geographies;  but  are  arranged  on  a  uniform  plan.  Subjects  come  in  their 
logical  order,  and  are  treated  in  a  systematic  way. 

3.  The  maps  indicate,  by  their  coloring,  ihe  physical  features  of  the 
countries  they  represent  The  shading  of  the  mountain  ranges  indicates 
both  the  height  and  the  declivity  of  their  slope. 

4.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  maps.  The  map  is 
always  on  a  left-hand  page,  while  the  questions  upon  it  are  on  the  page 
facing.  This  is  a  good  arrangement.  In  our  opinion,  maps  are  not  used 
half  so  much  as  they  should  be,  in  our  schools. 

5  The  subject  of  map-drawing  is  introduced  in  the  second  book.  A 
system  of  squares,  instead  of  triangles  or  circles,  is  used,  which  seems  very 
simple  and  practical.  In  the  Third  book  only  the  parallels  and  meridians 
are  used.    The  one  prepares  for  the  other. 

6.  We  like  the  plan  of  having  the  questions  follow  the  text.  It  is  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  old  question-and-answer  style.  It  would 
have  been  still  better  had  the  questions  not  been  numbered,  so  as  to  indi- 
cate the  paragraph  in  which  the  answer  is  found. 

The  only  serious  fault  we  have  to  find  with  any  of  the  books,  is  with  the 
Primary.  This,  in  our  opinion,  starts  at  the  wrong  place,  and  covers  too 
much  ground.  (We  must  remember  that  nineteen  teachers  out  of  twenty, 
will  teach  the  book  as  given  and  nothing  more.) 

Then,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  child's  first  lesson  in  geography  should  be 
that  "Our  world  is  a  very  large  round  ball,"  that "  it  does  not  stand  still,  or 
rest  on  anything,  but  moves  around  the  sun.'1  Neither  should  his  third 
lesson  be  on  "  poles,  equator,  parallels,  meridians,  and  axis."  These  are 
difficult  problems  for  mature  minds.  We  also  doubt  whether  a  child  at  the 
age  at  which  he  should  begin  the  study  of  geography,  can  comprehend 

Forms  of  Government,  Republic,  Monarchy,  Kingdoms,  Empires,'1  etc. 
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We  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  geography,  as  in  other  studies,  the  child 
should  be  led  gradually  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Barring  these 
defects,  as  they  seem  to  us,  in  the  Primary  book,  the  series  is  a  superior 
one,  and  its  many  new  and  excellent  features  will  commend  it  to  every 
teacher  who  welcomes  improved  methods  of  instruction. 

Teachers,  examine  for  yourselves.  Daniel  Hough  and  Cyrus  Smith,  at 
Indianapolis,  are  agents  for  Indiana.  * 

The  Seat  of  Empire,  by  Charles  Carleton  Coffin.     Boston:    Field  A 
Osgood.    12  mo :  pp.  232. 

This  work  confines  itself  chiefly  to  the  regions  of  country  through  which 
the  North  Pacific  Railroad  is  to  pass.  It  gives  some  account  of  various 
parts  of  Minnesota,  especially  Duluth,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior ;  also, 
the  iron  region  thereabouts.  Then  he  turns  westward,  touches  the  Bed 
Biver  country,  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington  Territory ;  the  prairies, 
Rocky  Mountains,  timber,  minerals ;  rivers,  the  Columbia,  Saskatchawan, 
Assineboine,  and  others.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  draped  in  the  base  of 
romance  and  adventure. 

To  any  one  fond  of  unbroken  wilds  and  gorgeous  scenes,  with  a  little  of 
the  rough  and  hazardous,  this  book  will  furnish  entertainment  and  infor- 
mation. To  any  having  an  eye  to  sharp  speculation  in  fine  lands  and 
rapidly  developing  towns  and  cities  along  a  great  line  of  railroad,  this 
work  will  be  of  decided  value.  A  judicious  investment  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  in  a  corner  lot,  or  a  fertile  quarter  section,  will  often  yeild  a  heavier 
profit  than  to  toil  for  years  in  the  school-room.  To  this  end  this  book  is 
valuable.    A  fine  map  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Road  accompanies  it. 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps.     Philadelphia :  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

There  are  two  sets  of  these  maps — large  and  small.  The  large  series 
comprises  seven  different  maps,  and  they  are  strictly  outline  maps,  not  a 
name  appearing  upon  them.  We  have  before  us,  No.  2  (North  America)  of 
this  series,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  maps  we  have  ever 
seen.    Both  the  physical  features  and  political  divisions  are  clearly  defined. 

An  outline  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (area  46,000  square  miles)  is 
engraved  on  the  map  of  each  continent,  drawn  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
map  on  which  it  is  placed.  By  this  means  the  comparative  size  of  each 
country  is  at  once  suggested  to  the  eye. 

These  maps  are  on  canvass,  (size,  55x63  inches,)  beautifully  colored,  said 
mounted  on  rolers.  The  price  per  set  is  $20.  This  is  certainly  very  cheap.    * 

"The  Book  Buyer,"  published  by  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  gives  an 
interesting  summary,  each  month,  of  American  and  foreign  literature.  It 
has  a  London  correspendent  that  keeps  its  readers  posted  in  regard  to  all 
new  foreign  publications. 

First  Steps  in  Music,  by  George  B.  Loomis.    Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor 
A  Co. 

This  work  makes  the  first  steps  as  easy  as  they  should  be  delightful. 
'Tis  sweet  and  delightful  to  have  the  young,  as  they  step  to  school,  to 
step  to  music. 
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Sketches  of  Creation,  by  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.  D.,  professor  of 
geology,  zoology,  etc.,  in  the  Uuniversity  of  Michigan.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    W.  P.  Rogers,  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  we  have  examined  in  many  a 
day.  It  is  a  general  view  of  the  lastest  discoveries  and  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  various  sciences  in  reference  to  the  history  of  matter  and 
of  life.  It  also  discusses  the  primordial  condition,  and  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  the  earth  and  the  solar  system. 

I  select  from  among  forty,  the  following  headings  to  chapters:  "The 
Solar  System  in  a  Blaze ; "  "Old  Ocean  Commences  Work ;"  "  An  Under- 
ground Excursion ; ''  "The  Scenery  of  the  Coal  Period;"  "The  Reign  of 
Ice;"  "Method  in  the  History  of  Life;"  "The  Worth  of  Time;"  "Prim- 
eval  Man;"  "Will  there  be  an  Animal  Superior  to  Man?"  "The  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Heavens  Running  Down." 

These  topics  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  book.  It  is  written  in 
a  very  attractive  style,  and  is  popular  and  scientific  at  the  same  time. 

Principles  of  Physics,  by  Benjamin  Sillivan,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  professor  of 

Sjneral  and  applied  chemistry  in  Yale  College.     New  York :  Ivison, 
lackman,  Taylor  &  Co, 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  speak  of  the  general  character  of  this  book. 
Professor  Silliman's  name  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  its  accuracy,  its 
profundity,  and  its  being  fully  up  with  the  times  in  all  new  discoveries  and 
new  theories. 

The  book  is  too  large  and  too  difficult  for  any  except  advanced  classes 
in  colleges,  but  it  makes  a  splendid  reference  book  for  teachers  of  natural 
philosophy.  And  every  teacher  should  have  reference  books.  The 
teacher  who  never  goes  beyond  the  text  boek  in  the  hands  of  his  pupils,  is 
not  a  good  teacher,  to  say  the  least. 

M.  R.  Barnard,  at  Indianapolis,  is  agent  for  Indiana. 

The  School  Festival,  conducted  by  Alfred  L.  Sewell,  who  is  assisted 
by  Mrs.  M.  B.  C.  Slade,  is  a  youths'  magazine,  devoted  to  school  exhibi- 
tions, and  Friday-afternoon  exercises.  It  is  full  of  dialogues,  declama- 
tions, recitations,  readings,  tableax,  charades,  etc. ;  just  the  kind  of  a  paper 
that  the  boys  and  girls  want.  There  is  always  a  great  trouble  about 
finding  appropriate  pieces  for  these  occasions,  that  have  not  been  given 
many  times  before.  The  Festival  will  bring  something  new  with  every 
number.  Bach  number,  in  the  future,  will  also  contain  a  "  motion  song,"  by 
Mrs.  Slade.  If  you  want  it,  send  fifty  cents  to  Alfred  Sewell,  No.  9  Custom 
House  Place,  Chicago. 

The  Galaxy,  published  by  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  one  of  the 
best  literary  magazines  that  comes  to  our  table.  It  has  some  of  the  most 
able  contributors  that  the  country  affords.  Among  them  are  Mark  Twain, 
Richard  Grant  White,  Justin  McCarthy,  Bayard  Taylor,  Ike  Marvel,  Dr. 
Drapes,  and  other  names  as  popular. 
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ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  HABITS  AND  THE  BE- 
VELOPMENT  OF  CHARACTER  AT  SCHOOL.— I. 


BY   PROF.   W.   P.   PHELPS.* 


HE  demand  of  the  readers  of  our  educational 
journals  at  the  present  time  is  for  "something 
practical."  The  days  of  mere  theorizing  in 
education  seem  to  have  passed  away.  The 
great  desire  of  teachers  everywhere  is  to  learn 
how  to  do  their  work  in  the  best  manner  possi- 
ble. Hence  our  professional  organs  are  largely 
engaged  in  the  discussion  and  presentation  of 
method*  and  incidentally  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  them.  This  is  well.  No  doubt  that 
under  the  impetus  of  this  agitation  of  modes  and  principles, 
the  average  skill  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers  will  be  in- 
creased in  respect  to  the  branches  taught,  and  that  better 
results  will  be  achieved  in  the  domain  of  intellectual  culture. 
This  will  be  an  important  point  gained.  For,  one  step,  and 
perhaps  the  first  step,  toward  the  elevation  of  man  is  to  im- 
prove him  intellectually. 

But  there  is  a  *<  practical  education"  and  there  are  practical 
methods  for  the  school-room,  that  do  not  pertain  exclusively 
to  Beading,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  the  Calculus  or  Anabasis. 
There  is  a  kind  of  training  which,  in  importance  and  utility, 
surpasses  them  ail;  for  it  has  more  to  do  with  the  character, 
and  hence  with  true  success  in  life,  than  does  the  power  of 
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computation  or  expression.  That  training  refers  to  the  forma- 
tion of  right  habits  and  the  development  of  character,  consequent 
upon  it. 

This  is  a  work  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  influ- 
ence than  mere  intellectual  teaching,  and  indeed  than  any 
other  teaching  whatsoever.  It  lays  hold  of  the  whole  being — 
physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral.  It  supplements  know- 
ing with  doing.  It  attends  to  the  repetition  of  good  thoughts  and 
actions,  until  by  dint  of  such  repetition,  what  was  at  first  diffi- 
cult, or  perhaps  irksome,  becomes  easy  and  pleasurable.  It 
is  one  thing  to  know,  and  still  another  habitually  to  do,  the 
right.  There  are  thousands  alike  in  the  school  of  childhood, 
and  in  the  far  greater  school  of  active  life,  who  "  know  their 
duty  but  do  it  not.'1  This  fact  is  indisputable.  All  will 
admit  it,  and  yet  too  many  of  us  close  our  eyes  to  the  impres- 
sive lesson  which  it  ought  to  convey.  It  reveals  the  gravest 
defect  in  our  plans  of  teaching  that  can  possibly  present 
itself.  To  teach  the  youth  of  our  land  to  know  and  still  not 
lead  them  to  the  practice  of  that  which  is  just  and  true,  is  to 
increase  their  capacity  for  evil,  while  it  does  not  necessarily 
induce  the  corresponding  right  action.  Not  to  supplement 
at  every  step  the  knowing  by  the  doing,  the  thought  by  the 
action,  the  knowledge  by  the  practical  application,  is  as  unwise 
in  manners  and  morals,  as  it  would  be  in  a  school  of  mines, 
a  commercial  college,  or  a  military  academy.  Of  what  avail 
would  a  system  of  military  tactics  be  if  taught  from  a  book 
without  the  corresponding  practice?  How  vain  to  attempt  a 
mastery  of  the  science  and  practice  of  accounts  without  the 
actual  drill  of  the  day-book,  cash-book,  journal,  and  ledger? 
And  yet  this  is  too  often  precisely  the  way  in  which  we 
attempt  the  formation  of  habits  and  the  development  of  char- 
acter in  the  school-room,  if  indeed  we  attempt  it  at  all.  We 
give  theory  upon  theory,  and  precept  upon  precept,  with  too 
little  regard  for  the  actions  by  which  a  knowledge  of  them 
ought  ever  to  be  followed. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  here  is  a  field  which  lies  almost 
entirely  uncultivated  before  us.  A  human  being  in  this  life, 
and  indeed  in  the  great  hereafter,  will  be  precisely  what  his 
character  makes  him — no  more;  no  lass.  Man  is  emphatic- 
ally a  creature  of  habit.    And  it  is  the  chief  end  of  education 
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to  form  good  habits,  to  develop  a  perfect  character.  The 
character  of  any  individual  may  be  said  to  be  the  sum  total 
of  his  habits.  But  what  are  habits?  They  are  actions  re- 
peated  until  they  become  easy,  pleasant,  and  are  performed 
almost  unconsciously.  On  the  theory  that  all  our  faculties — 
physical,  mental,  and  moral — are  conjointly,  not  equally, 
concerned  in  every  act  of  life,  our  actions  must  thus  possess  a 
threefold  quality.  There  must  be  a  moral  quality  even  in 
what  might  be  called  a  purely  physical  or  mental  act,  in  the 
sense  that  the  act  is  either  right  or  wrong,  useful  or  hurtful. 
And  again,  in  every  physical  or  moral  action,  there  must  be 
in  the  conscious  mind  a  distinct  correlation  and  an  impulse 
of  the  will. 

If  the  truth  of  these  positions  be  conceded,  it  will  further, 
be  admitted  that  not  only  may  good  actions  spring  from 
right  intellectual  perceptions,  but  that  such  actions  may  by 
reciprocity  of  influence  lead  to  noble  thoughts  and  virtuous 
resolves.  No  thoughtful  person  will  probably  deny  the  reflex 
influence  of  outward  actions  upon  the  mental  states.  An  act 
which  at  first  is  distasteful,  if  often  repeated  will  soon  be- 
come agreeable,  and  eventually  ripen  into  a  fixed  habit,  an 
element  of  character.  Whether  the  action  be  good  or  evil, 
the  result  will  be  a  corresponding  habit.  The  law  is  invari- 
able and  the  consequence  inevitable.  It  is  thus  by  repetition 
that  actions  become  habits;  habits  become  fixed,  and  exer- 
cise a  complete  dominion  over  us.  They  determine  the  char- 
acter. 

Now,  the  simple  question  is,  how  can  these  principles  be 
applied  in  the  daily  practice  of  the  school  room?  What  can 
be  done?  What  methods  may  be  specifically  employed  to 
form  desirable  habits,  and  thus  to  assimilate  the  character  of 
our  children  and  youth  to  that  standard  of  perfection  which 
makes  the  perfect  man  and  woman?  It  will  be  the  aim  of 
this  series  of  papers,  not  to  afford  a  complete  answer  to  these 
questions,  but  to  suggest  a  few  practical  hints  looking  to  the 
solution  of  the  important  problem  under  consideration. 


Pethcifles  are  the  springs  of  action — actions  the  springs  of  happin 
or  misery ;  be  careful,  therefore,  in  establishing  correct  principles. 
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HOW  DARK  VENOVS  BLOOD  IS  CONVERTED 
INTO  SCARLET  ARTERIAL  BLOOD,  AND  THE 
WASTE  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY  IS  KEPT  UP. 


BY   PROF.    RICHABD   OWEN,  M.  D.* 


'N  order  to  understand  this  process,  let  lis  examine : 

I.  To  tchat  part  of  the  human  body  the  dark  crimson  or 
venous  blood  goes,  in  order  to  be  purified. 
Eettirning  from  all  remoter  parts  of  the  system,  where  it 
had  deposited  its  nutritive  materials,  the  venous  blood  is 
poured,  by  the  ascending  and  descending  vena  cava,  into  the 
right  auricle,  or  upper  compartment  of  the  heart;  thence  it 
passes  through  the  tricuspid  valves  to  the  lower  compartment, 
or  ventricle,  on  the  same  side  of  the  heart.  By  the  contraction 
of  its  fleshy  walls,  this  ventricle  forces  the  black  blood 
through  the  pulmonary  arteries  into  the  lungs.  These  are 
spongy  bodies  full  of  air  cells,  to  which  the  atmospheric  air 
penetrates  by  the  windpipe,  bronchial  tubes,  and  other  minute 
ramirying  channels,  until  it  is  only  separated  from  the  blood 
by  the  thinnest  of  membranes.  The  blood,  as  we  just  said, 
reached  these  cell  walls  by  the  pulmonary  arteries,  branching 
until  they  finally  terminate  in  capillaries,  that  spread  them- 
selves over  the"  one  side  of  a  cell  wall,  while  the  air  is  on  the 
other;  and  when  the  crimson  blood  has  been  purified  by  a 
process  which  we  are  about  to  examine  more  fully,  these 
minute  capillaries  communicate,  at  their  other  extremity,  with 
the  pulmonary  veins,  which  carry  the  purified  blood  back  to 
the  heart.  But,  instead  of  pouring  it  into  the  right  side 
again,  they  empty  their  contents  into  the  left  auricle,  whence 
passing  through  the  mitral  valve  into  the  left  "Ventricle,  the 
Arterial  blood  is  propelled  into  the  great  aorta,  and  thence 
sends  nourishing  streams,  of  a  scarlet  hue,  through  uninter- 
rupted channels  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  body,  where 
it  encounters  capillaries '  similar  to  those  in  the  lungs,  that 
return  the  now  somewhat  vitiated  fluid  into  the  veins,  and 
thus  a  constant  greater  or  systemic  circulation  is  kept  up, 
besides  the  lesser  or  pulmonic  circulation..  But,  it  may  be 
asked,  what  wonderful  chemical  change  took,  place  in  the 
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lungs,  by  which  the  venous  blood  (as  well  as  the  fluid  from 
the  thoracic  duct,  resulting  from  chylifioation)  was  converted 
as  above  into  arterial  blood? 

In  reply,  we  will  now  proceed  to  describe — 

II.  What  the  venous  blood  encounters  in  the  lungs  for  its 
purification. 

The  atmospheric  air,  which  it  will  be  remembered,  entered 
the  trachea,  or  windpipe  and  reached  the  air  cells  of  the 
lungs,  is  composed  of  two  gases  mechanically  mixed  in  un- 
equal proportions:  1.  About  one-fifth  of  the  atmosphere  is 
oxygen,  or  vital  air,  which  pervades  nearly  all  nature;  and 
2.  Nitrogen,  or  azote,  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  serves  to  dilute  this  oxygen,  somewhat  as 
water  dilutes  alcohol,  thus  rendering  it  milder.  This  oxygen 
has  a  great  affinity  for  a  number  of  bodies,  among  others,  for 
carbon,  an  element  found  in  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies; 
charcoal,  coke,  graphite,  or  so  called  blacklead,  as  alBo  dia- 
mond, are  nearly  pure  carbon.  When  fluids  of  different 
densities  remain  on  different  sides  of  animal  membrane,  they 
are  found  alter  a  short  time  to  commingle;  the  passage  of  fluid 
to  the  interior  of  a  cell  is  called  endosmose,  and  the  transit 
outward  is  exosmose.  The  oxygen,  by  this  process,  passing 
through  the  cell  walls  of  the  lungs,  encounters  the  carbon  of 
the  blood,  and,  uniting  with  part  of  it,  forms  carbonic  acid. 
Some  physiologists  believe  that  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
unites  also  with  the  iron  in  the  hffimatine  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood.  At  all  events,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
body,  oxygen,  when  mingled  with  dark  crimson  blood,  ren- 
ders it  a  bright  scarlet.  This  color  the  blood  retains  in  the 
arteries,  and  only  loses  it  again  in  the  capillaries  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  before  entering  the  veins. 

The  carbonic  acid,  thus  formed  from  the  union  of  the  car- 
bon and  oxygen,  is  being  constantly  thrown  off  from  the 
lungs,  as  can  be  proved  by  the  sediment  formed  when  we 
breathe  into  lime  water;  watery  vapor,  the  nitrogen  inhaled, 
and  other  excreta,  are  likewise  thrown  off  by  the  lungs. 

Lastly  we  will  examine — 

III.  Mow  the  process  of  purifying  venous  blood  serves  also  to 
keep  up  animal  heat. 

When  wood  or  coal  burns  in  a  fireplace  or  stove,  the  com- 
bustion, which  is  the  intense  chemical  action  between  the 
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carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  wood,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
is  a  source  of  heat.  Just  so  heat  is  kept  up  in  the  human 
body,  by  the  chemical  union  of  the  carbon,  etc.,  in  our  blood 
with  the  oxygen  taken  into  the  lungs.  The  greatest  heat, 
when  combustion  is  going  on,  is  near  the  stove,  hence  we 
would  expect  the  greatest  heat  to  be  near  the  lungs,  and 
sometimes  it  might  rise  too  high  and  sink  too  low;  indeed 
such  would  doubtless  be  the  case  but  for  wonderful  adjust- 
ments, which  so  equalise  the  heat  that  the  human  body  in 
health  always  indicates  about  98°  F. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  capacity  of  arterial  blood 
for  heat  is  greater  than  that  of  venous ;  therefore,  when  the 
chemical  action  in  the  lungs  would  be  expected  to  raise  the 
temperature  above  its  usual  condition,  the  heat  only  becomes 
latent  or  hidden,  until  the  blood  carried  along  the  arteries  to 
the  capillaries  in  its  course  gradually  loses  its  capacity  for 
heat.  By  experiment  scarlet  blood  is  found  to  have  one- 
seventh  more  capacity  for  heat  than  crimson  blood;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  scarlet  blood  becomes  capable  of  absorbing 
one-seventh  more  heat  than  it  already  contains,  without 
increasing  in  sensible  temperature.  [See  Johnson's  Chem.  of 
Common  Life,  II.  vol.,  p.  323.] 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  constant  exhalations  from  the 
skin  and  lungs,  when  these  functions  are  not  interrupted  by 
disease,  tend,  by  their  evaporation,  to  decrease  the  tempera- 
ture, which  otherwise  would  be  increased  by  violent  exercise 
or  by  a  very  warm  atmosphere.  Thus  the  equilibrium  is 
constantly  kept  up  in  the  circulation  and  animal  heat  of  the 
mammals  and  birds,  the  latter  attaining  a  temperature  of 
110°  P.  Even  the  whale  and  Arctic  fox  keep  their  tempera- 
ture (notwithstanding  the  rigors  of  the  frozen  regions),  the 
former  at  104°  F.,  the  latter  at  106°  F.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
fishes  and  reptiles,  the  temperature  of  whose  bodies  rises  and 
falls  to  considerable  extent,  with  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  temperature  in  the  surrounding  medium.  In  conclusion, 
let  us  draw  from  these  observations  some 

PRACTICAL    INFERENCES. 

1.  That  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  preserve  health,  that  we 
should,  at  proper  intervals,  furnish  to  the  stomach  well  mas- 
ticated, tolerably  nourishing,  and  digestible  materials,  pro- 
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portioned  to  the  amount  of  waste  engendered  by  exercise  of 
body  or  mind,  rigor  of  climate,  growth  of  the  body,  etc.,  vary- 
ing this  diet  and  making  it  consist  in  due  proportions  of  heat- 
giving  or  respiratory,  histogenetic,  or  muscle-forming,  some- 
times called  plastic  food,  and  also  in  the  phosphatic  ingredi- 
ents necessary  to  supply  the  waste  in  the  brain  and  nervous  , 
system. 

2.  It  is  important,  if  we  would  enjoy  good  health,  that 
the  lungs  should  have  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air,  by 
thorough  ventilation  of  rooms,  and  by  due  expansion  of  the 
spongy  or  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  lungs.  Add  to 
this  the  propriety  of  keeping  up  cutaneous  exhalations,  by 
ablutions,  friction,  and  the  avoidance  of  sudden  cold  drafts  of 
air,  especially  when  the  pores  are  opened  by  warmth.  The 
aggregate  length  of  these  pores  on  an  average  human  body 
has  been  estimated  at  twenty -eight  miles.  We  may  well 
imagine  the  evils  attendant  on  clogging  such  a  lengthy  and 
important  canal,  or  safety  tunnel,  and  of  returning  upon 
interior  organs  the  extra  heat  and  vitiated  excreta,  which 
thus  would  be  denied,  their  usual  channel  of  exit.  Knowing 
all  this,  let  us  act  accordingly. 


NOTES  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL.— XL 


BT  MRS.   J.  O.   KINLET. 


T  twelvq  o'clock,  we  embarked  at  Cologne  for  a  trip 
up  the  Ehine.  For  a  few  miles  the  Ehine  disap- 
pointed us,  and  it  was  not  until  we  have  passed  Bonn 
that  the  scenery  became  grand.  Going  up  the  Rhine  instead 
of  down,  gives  the  traveler  a  longer  opportunity  of  gazing 
upon  the  ruins,  so  thickly  studding  its  banks,  as  the  current 
is  very  rapid,  and  boats  necessarily  move  slowly.  "The 
castled  crags  of  Drachenfels,"  nestling  among  its  seven  moun- 
tains, and  crowned  with  ruins,  gave  us  our  first  impressions  of 
the  real  grandeur  of  the  scenery.  Then  the  famous  castle  of 
Bolandseck,  overlooking  the  ruins  of  a  convent  on  the  island 
opposite,  brought  the  pathetic  legend  of  Boland  and  his 
nun  bride  fresh  to  our  memories.    Lingeringly  we  moved 
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along,  gazing  on  the  banks,  sometimes  rising  into  bluffs,  on 
either  side,  ruin-crowned  and  grand;  at  others,  reveling  in 
luxuriant  vines,  suggesting  the  thought  that  grape  vines  may 
grow  on  air  alone,  so  little  soil  was  perceptible  on  these 
rocky  river  sides.  All  the  afternoon  we  admired  and  feasted 
our  eyes  upon  the  glories  so  dear  to  every  German  heart,  and 
at  night,  not  willing  to  lose  any  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery,  we  left  our  boat  and  stopped  at  St.  Goar,  an  old 
monkish  fastness  on  the  side  of  a  picturesque  hill.  Early  aa 
we  could  see,  the  next  morning  we  went  out  to  see  Rheinfels 
Castle,  thinking  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ruins  without  the 
interference  or  aid  of  a  guide.  But  these  guides  have  an  eye 
to  business,  and  before  we  had  got  into  the  well,  or  cistern, 
one  of  them  made  his  appearance,  and  we,  of  course,  were 
victimized  as  usual.  But  after  all  we  enjoyed  the  scenery, 
taking  a  long  walk  and  studying  the  botany  of  St.  G-oar. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  boat  came  along,  and  we  went  aboard  to 
finish  the  Rhine.  Mouse  Tower  first  greeted  our  eyes,  and 
we  expected  to  see  on  its  top  the  spook  of  poor,  old,  miserly 
Bishop  Hatto,  who  kept  his  corn,  starving  the  poor,  then 
burning  them  in  his  barn,  and  was  himself  eaten  up  by  mioe 
by  way  of  judgment  for  his  crimes.  But  no  spook  was  visi- 
ble— nothing  but  sunlight  rested  upon  its  summit  as  we 
passed  on  our  way.  We  passed  the  summer  palace  of  Prince* 
William  Frederick  of  Prussia,  perched  high  on  a  perpendicu- 
lar rock.  The  inmates  waved  their  handkerchiefs  towards 
us  and  we  returned  the  salute,  but  when  we  passed  the  glori- 
ous stripes  and  stars  of  our  own  country  floating  from  the 
summer  residence  of  our  minister  to  Frankfort,  three  cheers 
went  up  with  a  will,  waking  the  slumbering  echoes  of  the 
vine-clad  hills  of  Fatherland  for  miles  around,  for  most  of  our 
passengers  were  either  Americans  or  English. 

All  the  morning  we  had  been  thinking  of  Mrs.  Norton's 
beautiful  poem,  "Bingen  on  the  Rhine,"  and  now  we  were 
stopping  at  the  little  quay  of  Bingen.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  about  the  place,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  poem 
clung  to  us,  and  invested  Bingen  with  a  kind  of  halo.  At 
Mayence  we  exchanged  our  boat  for  the  cars,  and  rode  to 
Darmstadt,  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse. 
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Our  destination  was  Prague,  and  after  a  tedious  pantomime 
to  obtain  tickets  for  that  venerable  town,  we  got  fairly 
started,  and  made  our  first  halt  at  Bamberg,  an  old  place  con- 
taining a  cathedral  of  the  eleventh  century,  full  of  relics. 
Arriving  at  Nuremburg,  in  Bavaria,  we  stoppod  for  the  night. 
All  day  we  had  traveled  at  a  snail's  pace  compared  with  the 
rate  of  traveling  in  America,  and  we  had  abundant  leisure  to 
study  the  country  and  methods  of  cultivation.  No  fences 
divide  the  land,  and  the  farms  have  more  the  appearance  of 
highly  cultivated  gardens  than  common  farms.  The  women 
do  much  of  the  out-door  work,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  a  woman  and  a  cow  harnessed  together  to  a  cart, 
with  a  man  as  driver  walking  behind.  Everywhere  in  Ger- 
many women  seem  to  carry  the  heaviest  burden  of  life,  and  I 
noticed  that  they  had  a  hard,  stolid  look,  as  if  life  were  scarcely 
worth  the  struggle.  Strapped  on  their  backs  they  carried 
huge  baskets  filled  with  vegetables  and  other  things,  and  it 
was  a  mystery  to  me  why  they  didn't  lie  down  and  die  under 
such  a  pressure. 

Nuremburg,  on  the  river  Pegnitz,  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  and  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  from 
Longfellow: 

In  the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  where  across  broad  meadow  lands 
Rise  the  bine  Franconia  mountains,  Nuremburg  the  ancient  stands. 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song, 
Memories  haunt  thy  painted  gables,  like  the  rocks  that  round  them  throng! 

Memories  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  emperors,  rough  and  bold, 
Had  their  dwelling  in  thy  castle,  time-defying,  centuries  old ; 

And  thy  brave  and  thrifty  burghers  boasted,  in  their  uncouth  rhyme, 
That  their  great  imperial  city  stretched  its  hand  through  every  dime. 


Everywhere  I  see  around  me  rise  the  wondrous  world  of 

Fountains  wrought  with  richest  sculpture  standing  in  the  common  mart, 

And  above  cathedral  door-ways,  saints  and  bishops  carved  in  stone 
By  a  former  age  commissioned  as  apostles  to  our  own. 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Sebald  sleeps  enshrined  his  holy  dust, 
And  in  bronze  the  twelve  apostles  guard  from  age  to  age  their  trust ; 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Lawrence  stands  a  pix  of  sculpture  rare, 
like  the  foamy  sheaf  of  fountains,  rising  through  the  painted  air. 
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There,  when  Art  was  still  religion,  with  a  simple  reverent  heart, 
Lived  and  labored  Albert  Durer,  the  Evangelist  of  Art; 

Hence  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  toiling  still  with  busy  hand, 
Like  an  emigrant  he  wandered,  seeking  for  the  Better  Land. 

Emigravit  is  the  inscription  on  the  tomb-stone  where  he  lies ; 
Dead  he  is  not — but  departed — for  the  artist  never  dies. 

Fairer  seems  the  ancient  city,  and  the  sunshine  seems  more  fair, 
That  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement,  that  he  once  has  breathed  its  air ! 

Through  these  streets  so  broad  and  stately,  these  obscure  and  dismal  lanes 
Walked  of  yore  the  Master  singers,  chaunting  rude  poetic  strains. 

There  Hans  Sacho,  the  cobbler,  poet  laureate  of  the  gentle  craft, 
Wisest  of  the  Twelve  Wise  Masters,  in  huge  folios  sang  and  laughed. 

Vanished  is  the  ancient  splendor,  once  before  my  dreamy  eye 
Wave  these  mingling  shapes  and  figures,  like  a  faded  tapestry. 


MENTAL  CAPITAL. 


^O  are  the  world's  workers?  Educated  men  and 
women.  I  mean  educated  in  its  true  and  literal 
sense.  There  are  many  quite  learned  who  are  not 
educated,  and  per  contra,  many  well  educated  who  are  not 
learned. 

The  "school  master  is  abroad,"  and  so  is  the  college  grad- 
uate; and  the  latter  often  aspiring  to  the  position  of  the 
former,  and  sometimes  without  ability  to  fill  the  same.  Many 
of  our  college  graduates  are  uneducated.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  our  local  western  colleges,  but  you  will  also  find 
men  (?)  with  Yale  and  Harvard  diplomas,  that  are  very 
superficial. 

This  to  some  extent  is  the  student's  own  fault,  but  in  a  large 
measure  it  is  the  fault  of  the  would  be  instructors. 

So  many  think  that  an  educated  man  is  something  like  a 
"stuffed"  fowl.  If  their  crude  idea,  or  notion  rather,  were 
coined  in  words,  the  definition  would  read  as  follows:  An 
educated  man — One  with  a  large  amount  of  extraneous  matter 
put  into  his  brain.  There  are  many  learned  men  who  seem  to 
fill  this  measure.  They  hold  their  knowledge  as  a  barrel 
holds  fluids;  turn  the  spigot  of  the  barrel,  in  other  words 
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open  their  mouths,  and  the  subject  with  which  they  are  filled 
will  come  pouring  out,  until  the  mental  cask  is  exhausted, 
and  then  you  must  allow  them  to  fill  up  again.  They  have 
no  capital. 

One  part  of  the  teacher's  work  is  to  inform  the  scholar  that 
there  are  great  beauties  hidden  in  language,  many  wonders 
in  the  fields  of  science,  and  deep  mines  in  mathematics  in 
which  are  rare  gems;  but  the  greatest  work  is  to  let  him  know, 
that  he  carries  the  key  that  unlocks  all  this  knowledge,  that 
he  has  a  fountain  within  him  from  which  he  may  draw,  yea 
must  draw  if  he  succeed. 

You  often  hear  of  "self-made  men."  Every  man  is  self- 
made.    No  school  or  school  master  can  supply  brains  and  work. 

I  am  not  anxious  that  the  present  subscribers  to  the  Journal 
read  this  article,  for  they  are  progressive  and  know  what 
education  means,  but  I  hope  they  will  pass  this  number 
around  so  that  the  thousands  of  teachers  non-subscribers  may 
read  it.  For  the  benefit  of  the  latter  class  I  will  resort  to 
definition.  The  verb  educate  is  derived  from  the  Latin  pre- 
position E  out  or  from,  and  the  verb  ducere  to  lead.  Quit  the 
process  of  pouring  in,  commence  the  practice  of  drawing  out. 

The  world's  workers  are  men  having  a  large  mental  capital 
upon  which  to  draw,  and  they  arc  continually  adding  thereto, 
keeping  the  suppljf  constantly  ahead  of  the  demand. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  so  many  who,  at 
home,  in  the  district  school,  at  the  seminaries,  and  abroad  at 
colleges,  were  dubbed  geniuses,  and  of  whom  friends  expected 
great  results.  Their  capital  has  lain  idle;  they  have  not 
put  it  out  at  interest ;  they  have  ceased  to  work.  The  mo- 
ment one  ceases  to  be  a  worker  in  this  world,  that  moment  he 
commences  retrograding.  Tou  have  perhaps  heard  the  comio 
but  forcible  definition  of  a  genius.  "  One  who  swallows  an 
idea,  and  throws  it  up  kicking"  One  has  also  truly  said  that 
genius  is  labor.  I  care  not  what  occupation  or  profession  we 
engage  in,  unceasing  labor  is  the  price  of  success. 

Let  not  the  young  man  or  woman  look  forward  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  college  course  as  the  end  of  toil. 

I  remember  something  of  the  soliloquizing  of  two  persons 
of  whom  I  read  when  a  school  boy,  in  one  of  McGuffey's 
readers.    "  Well,"  exclaimed  a  young  lady,  just  returned  from 
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school,  "my  education  is  at  last  finished! "  «« Indeed,  it  would 
be  strange,  if,  after  five  years  hard  application,  anything  were 
left  incomplete"  "The  only  wonder  is,  that  one  head  can  con- 
tain it  all  1 " 

" Alas  1 "  exclaimed  a  silver  headed  sage,  "I  have  spent  all 
my  life  in  acquiring  knowledge;'  but  how  little  do  I  know !  " 

The  art  of  teaching  is  to  impart  instruction  without  seem- 
ing to  do  so.  Let  the  student  think  he  has  reached  the  result 
himself,  and  it  will  give  him  confidence,  and  lead  him  to  draw 
upon  his  own  mental  capital. 

What  is  the  grandest  life  ?  It  is  that  of  one  of  the  worlds 
indefatigable  workers.  It  seems  to  me  that  God  crowns  such 
with  the  noblest  death.  They  "cease  at  once  to  labor  and  to 
live."  Let  this  be  the  motto,  yea  the  prayer  of  all,  O  Father, 
give  me  strength  to  labor,  and  when  strength  fails,  give  me 
my  reward  ?  J.  A.  M. 


OUR  SOUL  FOOD. 


T  is  said  by  those  who  make  insect  life  a  study,  that  the 
embryonic  honey  bee  develops  into  "  a  queen,  or  neuter, 
according  to  the  food  of  the  larva,  and  other  conditions  to 
which  it  is  subjected."  It  is,  as  is  well  known,  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  bees  in  the  hive 
never  to  pass  the  larva,  or  grub  state,  whether  for  want  of  the 
proper  food  or  not  I  can  not  tell.  It  will  require  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  see  that  the  bee  family  or  hive  has  its 
analogue  in  the  human  hive,  which  may  be  represented  in 
miniature  by  the  school -room — the  community,  the  family. 
How  many  who  might  become  kings  and  queens  in  society 
never  attain  their  full  capacity?  Nay,  how  many  who 
might  become  the  most  useful  workers  in  respectable  places 
in  society  never  pass  the  "grub"  state  for  want  of  the  proper 
food  and  the  "other  conditions"  essential  to  mind  growth? 
Teachers  of  the  youth,  if  we  are  not  kings  and  queens  in  our 
several  hives,  it  ought  to  need  no  further  suggestion*  that  we 
eat  queen's  food  till  we  become  such. 

The  profession  in  those  days   (while  we  must  exercise 
authority)  does  not  demand  that  our  kingly  and  queenly 
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position  be  maintained  by  expertness  in  boxing  and  scolding, 
but  in  our  being  master  of  the  situation  by  virtue,  intelli- 
gence, and  purity,  in  the  power  for  good  which  we  exercise 
over  the  minds  of  our  pupils,  and  over  the  community 
in  which  we  work.  We  need  to  be  continually  build- 
ing ourselves  up  in  our  profession.  We  need  to  know  our- 
selves, and  the  social  and  political  tendencies  of  the  times. 
We  should  be  as  conversant  as  circumstances  will  allow  with 
the  best  current  literature  of  the  times.  And  whatever 
wealth,  or  maturity,  or  discipline  of  mind  we  may  have,,  we 
must  know  our  pupils,  and  the  true  order  in  which  their 
faculties  should  be  developed.  How  else  can  we  administer 
to  their  receptive  minds  that  "bee-bread,"  which  alone  can 
develop  the  higher  forms  and  modes  of  life. 

Not  that  our  pupil's  minds  are  made  as  mere  receptacles  to 
be  stuffed  but  rather  with  the  proper  stimulus  at  the  outset 
that  they  may  go  abroad  in  their  own  nights  to  gather  their 
own  honey.  It  is  not  all  in  what  a  teacher  knows.  I  would 
not  put  a  child  under  the  tuition  of  any  one  simply  because 
he  may  know  enough  to  teach.  I  should  think  far  more  of  the 
tastes  and  aspirations,  he  would  be  likely  to  acquire  from  this 
or  that  teacher;  for  these  once  set*  in  the  right  direction  the 
mind  has  a  healthy  self-contained  impulse  which  will  bear  it 
on  through  self  denial  and  patient  research.  It  will  then  love 
and  not  loathe  that  food  which  will  make  it  grow.  How 
would  our  sympathies  be  aroused  should  we  see  a  group  of 
children  fed  on  innutritions  or  poisonous  food  till  their  elastic 
bodies  had  become  pale  and  emaciated.  But  sadder  sights 
than  this  we  witness.  It  need  not  be  told  the  hundreds  of 
teachers  who  read  this  Journal,  that  with  all  our  books,  school 
houses  s}nd  teachers,  there  are  Bcores  along  our  daily  paths 
who,  though  they  have  grown  or  are  rapidly  growing  to  the 
age  and  bodily  stature  of  men  and  women,  who  intellectually 
have  never  passed  the  larval  condition  for  want  of  soul  pabu- 
lum, or  if  they  nave  passed  to  a  more  active  state,  it  is  chiefly 
to  gather  poison  instead  of  honey.  Let  us  try  then  to  esti- 
mate the  importance  of  a  healthy  appetite.  Let  the  solemn 
question  come  home  to  us  personally  when  we  look  over  a 
group  of  bufcy  heads  and  hearts,  what  can  I  do  td  give  them 
healthy  tastes,  wbrthjr  aims,  nobler  resolves,  higher  aspira- 
tions. J*.  II. 
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THE  LEGAL  RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  OF 

TEA  CHEBS.—III. 


t" 


OF  THE  CONTRACT. 


(Continued.) 

[HE  law  of  contracts  is  more  extensive  in  its  ramifica- 
tions than  any  other  branch  of  oar  civil  jurisprudence. 
"It  may  be  looked  upon/1  says  Chief  Justice  Parsons, 
"  as  the  basis  of  human  society.  All  social  life  presumes  it, 
and  rests  upon  it;  for  out  of  contracts,  express  or  implied, 
declared  or  understood,  grow  all  rights,  ail  duties,  all  obliga- 
tions, all  law." 

Preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  main  question,  it  may 
be  suggested  that  modern  law  writers  classify  contracts,  into 
contracts  by  specialty  and  simple  contracts.  The  first  are 
those  reduced  to  writing  and  attested  by  a  seal,  such  as  deeds 
and  mortgages;  the  second  are  all  those  excluded  by  the  first 
class,  and  are  still  further  classified  as  express  and  implied. 
Express  contracts  are  snch  as  where  the  agreement  is  formal, 
that  is,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  are  stated 
either  verbally  or  in  writing,  while  implied  contracts  are 
such  as  are  matter  of  inference  or  deduction,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  contract  not  being  expressed  and  formally 
agreed  upon.  All  the  contracts  entered  into  by  teachers  as 
such,  come  under  the  category  of  simple  contracts,  and  they 
are  express  or  implied  according  as  their  terms  and  condi- 
tions have  been  agreed  upon  or  not,  and  if  the  young  reader 
will  attend  to  this  nomenclature,  it  may  enable  him  to  better 
understand  what  may  follow. 

The  possession  of  a  proper  certificate,  is  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  right  of  any  teacher  to  receive  wages  for  teaching 
ni  the  public  schools.  The  twenty-eighth  section  of  our 
School  Law  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  Its  emphatic  lan- 
guage is  as  follows:  "Trustees  shall  employ  no  person  to 
teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  unless  such 
person  shall  have  a  license  to  teach,  issued  from  the  proper 
State  or  county  authority,  and  in  full  force  at  the  date  of 
employment]  and  any  teacher  who  shall  commence  teaching 
any  such  school  without  a  license,  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to 
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compensation  out  of  the  school  revenue  for  tuition,  for  the 
time  he  or  she  teaches  without  such  license." 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  of  teachers  and 
school  officers,  in  some  localities,  is  very  lax  in  this  regard, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  the  former  realize  the  fact,  that  in 
no  case  can  they  enforce  payment  for  services  rendered  prior 
to  the  time  they  were  licensed.  The  Supreme  Court. of  our 
State  have  adjudicated  this  matter  in  the  case  of  Harrison 
Township  of  Cass  Co.  v.  Conrad  et  al.y  26  Ind.,  337.  In  this 
case  the  Court  pronounces  its  decision  in  the  following  terse 
language:  "The  statute  expressly  prohibits  the  employment 
of  teachers  having  no  certificate.  The  officer  having  author- 
ity to  employ  the  teacher,  can  not  nullify  this  law.  It  was 
intended  by  the  requirement  of  a  certificate  of  qualifications, 
to  guard  against  the  squandering  of  a  sacred  public  fund 
upon  persons  assuming  to  teach  without  being  capable  of  per- 
forming a  teacher's  duties,  and  to  insure  the  employment  of 
competent  persons  only,  as  teachers,  thereby  making  the 
schools  useful  as  instruments  for  the  young." 

Similar  decisions  have  been  made  in  every  State  where  the 
question  has  been  raised.  See  Goodrich  v.  School  District,  etc., 
26  Vt.,  115 ;  Mary  A.  Casey  v.  John  P.  Baldridge  et  al.,  15  111., 
65;  School  District  No.  7  v.  Moses  Carner,  45  N.  H.,  573;  Com- 
monwealth v.  Dedham,  16  Mass.,  141.  In  this  last  case  the 
attempt  was  made  to  prove  in  Court  that  the  teacher  was 
well  qualified  to  discharge  his  duties  as  such,  and  that  he 
gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the  patrons  of  the  school ;  but  the 
Court  held  that  the  fact  of  qualification  could  be  shown  only 
by  the  certificate  and  that  no  character  or  degree  of  evidence 
could  supply  its  place. 

It  would  be  sufficient,  however,  were  the  teacher  to  obtain 
his  certificate  "on  the  evening  of  the  first  day"  his  term 
began,  Paul  v.  School  District,  28  Vt.,  575;  and  so  if  it  appear 
that  the  certificate  was  made  out  at  the  proper  time  by  the 
proper  officer,  although  by  some  accident  or  neglect  it  has  not 
been  put  into  the  teacher's  hands,  it  will  be  good.  Blanchard 
v.  School  District,  29  Vt.,  433.  But  suppose  a  teacher  begins 
his  school  unlicensed,  and  afterwards  secures  an  examination 
and  has  his  certificate  ante-dated  to  cover  the  time  taught, 
will  the  law  protect  him?  In  general,  the  ante-dating  a  docu- 
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ment  will  create  an  obligation  reaching  back  to  the  time 
mentioned,  so  far  as  the  immediate  parties  to  it  are  concerned. 
Thus,  if  A  executes  his  note  to  B,  bearing  interest  from  date, 
and  he  ante-dates  his  note,  he  will  be  bound  for  the  interest 
from  such  date,  for  it  is  his  contract.  But  a  false  date  will 
never  bind  strangers  or  persons  not  parties  to  the  instrument 
of  writing,  and  in  case  a  teacher's  certificate  were  ante-dated, 
it  would  be  regarded  as  a  fraud  and  be  no  protection  to  the 
holder  whatever.  The  late  Hon.  John  A.  DLx,  of  New  York, 
who  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  law,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
while  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  that  State,  that 
a  certificate  of  qualifications  can  not  be  dated  back,  but  must 
bear  date  on  the  day  of  examination,  for  otherwise  it  would 
not  conform  to  the  truth.  Com.  School  Decisions,  (N.  Y.),  328. 
In  no  case,  therefore,  ought  a  teacher  to  ask,  or  accept  a  cer- 
tificate bearing  a  false  date;  in  no  case  ought  an  examiner  to 
grant  such  a  certificate  and  in  no  case  ought  a  trustee  to  pay 
for  services  rendered  prior  to  the  true  date  of  such  instru- 
ment. I  have  not  examined  the  authorities  sufficiently  to 
determine  whether  payment  to  an  unlicensed  teacher  would 
be  held  good  after  the  same  had  been  made  by  the  trustee  or 
not,  for  the  reason  that  this  question  does  not  properly  come 
within  the  range  of  this  discussion;  but  for  the  benefit  of 
school  trustees,  I  would  suggest  that  under  a  New  Hampshire 
statute,  which  provides  that  teachers  are  not  entitled  to  pay 
for  services  as  such,  until  they  have  filed  their  reports  with  the 
superintendent,  if  the  prudential  committee  pay  for  such  ser- 
vices without  the  filing  of  the  report,  an  action  may  be  main- 
tained against  the  committee  for  the  recovery  of  the  money 
so  paid.  Com.  School  District  v.  TuttU  C.  Foster,  470.  This 
rule  would  most  likely  be  followed  in  Indiana.  n.  n.  b. 


Thus  Lkabiung. — Some  suppose  that  every  learned  man 
is  an  educated  man.  No  such  thing.  The  man  is  educated 
who  knows  himself,  and  takes  accurate,  oommon  sense  views 
of  men  and  things  around  him.  Some  very  learned  men  are 
th«  greatest  fools  in  the  world;  the  reason  is  they  are  not 
educated  men.  Learning  is  only  the  means,  not  the  end  ;  its 
value  consists  in  giving  the  means  of  acquiring  the  use  of  that 
which,  properly  managed,  enlightens  the  mind. 
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WRITTEN  JIT  REQUEST  OF  THE  TEACHERS  OF  THE  C1TT  OF  INDIANAPOLIS, 

BY  THOMAS  J.  VATER. 


&> 


ELLOW  TEACHERS:  I  did  not  desire  this  distinc- 
tion ;  I  could  not  decline  the  service.  I  have  no  pet 
theory  to  advocate,  no  prejudice  to  defend,  no  ambi- 
tion to  gratify,  but  come,  as  other  teachers,  lovers  of  their  race, 
who  think  "an  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  to 
ask  the  question,  "Is  it  the  best  system?"  And,  in  answer- 
ing it,  I  shall  make  no  new  or  strained  definitions  of  words 
— that  system  is  best  which  produces  the  best  results. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion; and,  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  very  high  attainments 
have  been  made  by  some  teachers  with  its  use;  that  seeming 
decorum  and  quietness  have  been  obtained  to  a  very  great 
degree;  but,  have  not  a*  good  results  been  obtained  without 
H?  Will  any  one  using  it,  affirm  he  succeeds  better  with  it 
than  any  other  person  could  without  it?  Or,  rather,  and 
this  is  the  gist  of  the  matter,  will  any  one  affirm  it  is  best  for 
all,  inexperienced  as  well  as  experienced  teachers;  is  it  best 
adapted  for  all  persons,  places,  and  conditions?  Or,  is  it  not 
rather  a  system  so  peculiar  as  to  require  certain  peculiar  and 
favorable  circumstances  for  success  ? 

My  experience  and  observation  compel  me  to  answer  against 
the  system.  I  have  seen  as  good  order  and  as  good  scholar- 
ship where  it  was  not  used,  as  where  it  was  used — I  believe 
better.  Its  warmest  supporters  admit  that,  in  the  hands  of  a 
bungler,  it  may  fail  and  produce  the  most  deleterious  results. 
And  I  believe,  without  exception,  those  who  are  so  zealous  fn 
its  favor  are  themselves  deceived.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are 
deceived ;  yet,  1  have  never  visited  the  school  of  such  a  person* 
that  I  did  not  know,  if  his  professions  of  faith  were  true,  he 
was  deceived,  terribly — I  had  almost  said  fatally — deceived !' 
Deceived  as  to  results ;  and  that,  even  in  the  very  thing  where 
he  seemed  most  confident  of  success. 

However,  we  will  not  argue  this  point  farther.    We  will 

admit,  if  you  please,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  can 

obtain  better  decorum  and  recitations  with,  than  without  it; 
2 
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shall  this  alone  decide  us  in  its  favor?  True,  that  system  is 
best  which  produces  the  best  results;  but  are  quietness  in  the 
school-room  and  perfect  recitations,  results?  or,  are  they  only 
means  to  ends  ?  Is  the  perfection  of  any  system  to  be  judged 
only  by  the  school-room  results?  Is  the  school-r4om  and  its 
work  the  end  we  toil  for  ?  Or,  rather,  is  it  not  the  beginning 
of  the  end?  Are  not  the  school-room  and  its  methods,  influ- 
ences and  systems,  but  the  causes  that  shall  reach  forward, 
and  continue  to  act  as  long  as  life  shall  be?  Surely  no  teacher 
can  fail  to  see  this  is  the  case. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  a  system  which,  while  it  secures 
these,  naturally  gives  false  views  of  the  object  of  education, 
and  L&ads  to  dishonesty  and  deception  ?  Can  we  say  it  is  the 
best  system?  Can  we  think  it  produces  the  best  results? 
Should  such  a  system  be  tolerated  ? 

For  myself,  I  would  as  soon  my  son  or  daughter  have  no 
education  as  th*t  accompanied  with  false  views  of  its  object, 
and  consequently  false  views  of  life ;  and  much,  very  much 
rather,  than  that  he  or  she  should  have  it  accompanied  with 
deficient  moral  perception  or  power ! 

An  educated  person,  deficient  in  these  particulars,  is  more 
to  be  feared  by  society  than  an  ignorant  one,  and  is  a  very 
much  greater  curse  to  himself.  For  these  reasons,  I  object  to 
the  system  under  consideration. 

The  objects  of  education  are  but  very  dimly  conceived  by 
the  young  mind ;  they  reach  too  far  forward  and  are  of  too 
immaterial  a  nature  to  be  comprehended  by  it,  except  by 
careful  instruction  and  development ;  and  we  can  only  have 
good,  earnest  scholars,  as  we  succeed  in  creating  or  develop- 
ing in  children  a  love  for  learning — this  the  system  does  not 
foster.  The  constant  appeal  to  the  chilren  for  report,  tends  to 
impress  them  with  the  conviction  that  school  life  is  for  the 
purpose  of  report;  and  under  its  influence  the  student  studies 
for  report,  recites  for  report,  and  behaves  for  report,  instead 
of  for  knowledge,  ability,  mental  power  and  moral  rectitude; 
very  soon  considering  "the  report"  what  the  teacher  only 
intends  it  shall  represent.  There  is  that  tendency  in  the 
human  mind,  especially  the  young  or  uncultivated  mind,  to 
recognize  only  the  immediate,  to  take  the  appearance  of  a 
thing  for  the  thing  itself,  which  makes  this  almost  inevitable. 
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"We  don't  have  any  deportment  in  our  school  now/1  said 
my  daughter  (a  girl  about  thirteen  years  old,  and  perhaps 
with  not  less  than  average  intelligence,)  a  few  days  ago ;  uour 
teacher  doesn't  have  it  any  more !"  (meaning  she  had  ceased 
to  take  a  report  of  it.)  I  told  her  I  was  sorry ;  fend  remem- 
bered how,  almost  imperceptibly,  I  found  myself  forgetting 
the  real  in  my  care  for  the  apparent,  during  the  past  few 
weeks  of  my  experience. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  system  the  student  measures 
his  conduct,  not  by  a  careful  inspection  of  his  daily  actions 
and  impulses,  but  by  the  report ;  not  by  what  he  &,  but  by 
what  he  appears,  by  his  own  showing;  and  his  new  resolves, 
if  he  form  any,  are  for  better  appearances  I  "  Can't  you  make 
a  better  report  to-morrow  ?"  or,  "  That  is  a  very  poor  report," 
says  the  teacher  to  her  scholar,  whose  honesty  has  caused 
him  to  make  a  report  of  four  or  five  in  a  scale  of  ten ;  and  the 
boy  drops  his  head,  (and  perhaps  his  cheek  reddens  a  little  as  ' 
the  first  thought  of  deception  flashes  through  his  mind,)  and 
answers,  u  Tes,  ma'am." 

"Mr.  Vater,"  said  a  well-meaning,  more  than  average 
scholar  of  mine,  a  few  weeks  ago,  "  may  I  look  at  your  class- 
book,  I  want  to  see  what  my  scholarship  is?"  Poor  girl, 
little  dreaming  that  must  be  sought  subjectively,  rather  than 
objectively;  that,  at  best,  the  book  only  presented  appear- 
ances, (and  often  very  false,  if  she  were  ever  so  honest,)  of 
fhcts  hidden  deep  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her  own  soul  I  But 
her  schoolmates  measure  her  by  her  report,  her  teacher  meas- 
ures her  report,  and  her  parent  approve  or  disapprove  from 
an  examination  of  the  same  thing,  and  no  wonder  the  girl  for- 
gets the  real,  the  vital,  the  eternal,  in  her  anxiety  for  the 
apparent,  the  fickle,  and  the  false  1 

It  needs  no  elaborate  arguments  or  eloquent  phrases  to  con- 
vince the  intelligent  teacher  now  present,  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  all  this  is  to  give  fhlse  views  of  education,  false 
views  of  life,  and  fklse  impulses  to  action. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  important  objection  we 
thai!  offer  to  this  system,  which  is,  it  leads  to  deception  and 
dishonesty,  and  this  defect  is  inherent ;  the  tendency  is  that 
way  always  and  ever. 

Aire  we  mistaken  in'  this?    Let  us  see  with  what  a  mighty 
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power  of  temptation  it  is  clothed.  It  puts  into  the  hand  of 
the  child  his  own  reputation,  the  nearest  and  dearest  thing  to 
every  human  soul,  the  most  to  be  protected  and  defended,  and 
asks  him  to  sacrifice  that,  with  the  approbation  of  his  school- 
fellows, his  friends,  his  teacher,  and  his  parent,  for  what? 
For  the  sake  of  loyalty  to  truth,  the  rewards  of  which,  though 
of  eternal  weight  and  value,  are  of  so  immaterial  a  nature  as 
to  be  perceived  and  appreciated  only  by  the  noblest  and  most 
perfectly  developed  of  our  kind! 

And  yet  will  you  say  it  does  not  lead  to  deception  and  dis- 
honesty ?  Do  you  tell  me  the  child  will  withstand  the  tempt- 
tton  ?  Strange  and  groundless  confidence !  Let  each  of  us  look 
into  his  own  heart,  and  ask,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  its  nobil- 
ity, "Am  I  willing  always  to  appear  just  as  I  am  f  Do  J  not 
daily,  hourly,  nay,  almost  continually,  make  to  the  world  a 
false  report  of  myself  for  the  sake  of  appearing  what  I  am 
notf"  Sacrificing  all  that  love  of  truth  and  nobility  of  soul,  I 
think  will  be  so  strong  a  bulwark  to  the  child,  without  even 
a  passing  thought  or  compunction  of  conscience !  Where  is 
the  man  who  would  willingly  tell  the  truth  of  his  conduct,  if 
that  truth  would  injure  his  reputation? 

Fellow  teachers,  I  tell  you  the  consequences  of  lost  reputa- 
tion are  too  immediate,  and  the  awards  of  integrity  of  soul 
too  remote,  and  of  too  abstruse  a  nature,  -to  exercise  anything 
like  a  controlling  influence  over  any  but  our  very  highest 
types  of  human  character— matured,  developed,  tried  souls, 
born  of  God  into  our  glorious  Christianity!  Do  not,  then,  I 
implore  in  the  name  of  truth  and  justice,  and  by  our  love  for 
humanity,  subject  our  dear  little  weak  ones  to  a.  temptation 
beneath  the  mighty  power  of  which  we,  men  and  women, 
would  be  crushed. 

This  temptation  comes  to  the  child  every  time  it  should 
report  less  than  perfection.  Suppose,  it  be  of  recitation — the 
scholar  a  good  scholar,  well  meaning  as  most,  if  not  any;  she 
has  stood  the  examining  test  of  reoitationy  answered  every 
question.  Her  name  is  called — she  .answers  ten.  Why  not? 
Her  recitation  was  perfect — is  her  report  correct?  She  knows 
there  is,  at  least,  one  weak  point  in  the  lesson,  one  question  if 
she  had  been  asked  she  could  not  have  answered  satisfacto- 
rily; is  her  report  truthful?    It  appears,  so;  her  school-mates 
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thinks  so;  her  teacher  thinks  so;  and — well,  it  is  not  so,  but 
believed  to  be  so,  because  no  one  knew  as  much  as  she;  and 
she  received  the  approval  of  her  friends  and  teacher  for  what 
she  seems  to  be,  and  not  for  what  she  is;  while  her  friend  to 
the  right  is  asked  the  very  question  she  would  have  missed, 
fails,  and  reports  imperfect,  not  because  she  was  imperfect 
beyond  the  other,  but  because  she  had  the  misfortune  to  ap- 
pear so,  while  in  reality  having,  no  doubt,  quite  as  good  a 
lesson  as  her  perfect  friend. 

These  things  are  remembered  and  weighed  by  pupils;  cer- 
tain facta  are  fixed  in  the  mind  to  have  their  influence  in  the 
future.  This  will  happen,  again  and  again.  It  may  be  for 
days,  or  even  weeks,  good  luck  will  attend  her,  and  the  very 
recitation  she  would  have  missed  be  required  of  another;  all 
of  which  time  she  stands  the  model  of  the  class,  the  envied  of 
her  school-mates,  the  approved  of  her  parents  and  teacher, 
because  the  report  tells,  over  and  over  again,  a — lie!  Teach- 
ers, tell  me  what  conclusions  will  naturally  follow  this  lesson! 

But  misfortune  follows  fortune ;  the  question  she  does  not 
know  falls  to  her,  she  fails  and  reports  imperfect,  having,  as 
likely  as  not,  a  better  lesson  than  her  perfect  one.  She  dis- 
likes the  imperfect  report,  can  see  no  justice  in  it,  desires  it 
changed,  tells  her  teacher  she  knew  her  lesson  as  well  as  the 
day  before;  the  teacher  opens  her  eyes  in  surprise  at  the  sup- 
posed falsehood;  the  pupil  colors,  stammers,  or  mutters,  cries, 
and  concludes  falsehood  pays  better  than  truth  t 

Again  and  again,  she  is  caught  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
effect  is  seen  in  the  report.  The  mother  looks  sad,  the  father 
feels  disappointed;  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  her  recita- 
tions— " Getting  worse  instead  of  better;  sorry  to  see  my 
daughter  going  backwards,"  says  he.  The  poor  child  colors; 
she  knows  she  has  not  gone  backwards.  She  has  worked 
harder  and  known  more  of  her  lessons  than  last  month.  She 
can  not  bear  the  loss  of  her  parent's  approbation,  especially 
on  false  suppositions,  and,  with  emotions  that  almost  choke 
her  utterance,  she  stammers  out,  "I  knew  my  lessons  as  well 
this  month  as  last.11  The  statement  is  met  with  suspicion  and 
surprise.  "I  am  sorry,"  say  both,  "to  hear  my  daughter  talk 
so  /"  And  with  a  heart  full  to  overflowing,  and  stinging  with 
a  sense  of  injustice,  she  turns  away  to  weep,  and  perhaps,  for 
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the  first  time,  to  seriously  ask  herself  the  question,  Does  truth 
pay? 

What  to  her  is  the  beauty  of  truth?  What  its  rewards? 
They  are  beyond  her  conception,  too  subtle  for  her  to  com- 
prehend, and  can  exercise  no  influence  over  her  future  actions 
or  the  conclusions  she  will  draw  from  her  troubles. 

But  school  life,  like  our  own  life,  is  full  of  educating  influ- 
ences. She  fails  again ;  but,  becoming  intensely  interested  in 
the  recitation  which  follows,  forgets  her  failure,  and  reports 
ten ;  the  teacher,  too,  forgetting,  if  she  noticed  at  the  time, 
records  ten.  Light  of  heart  and  happy  in  her  learning,  she 
takes  her  seat.  But  it  soon  occurs  to  her  she  failed,  and  re- 
ported ten.  This  does  not  alarm  or  trouble  her,  for  her 
reports  have  mostly  been  false;  but  she  wonders  why  the 
teacher  did  not  detect  itl  Her  eyes  are  opened;  she  observes 
and  sees,  what  her  integrity  of  purpose  had  before  hid  from 
her,  that  others  report  falsely  without  detection,  and  thus 
stand  well  in  their  class  and  deportment.  And  now,  tell  me 
what  wonderful  illumination  shall  oome  to  this  mind,  yet 
unable  to  conceive  beyond  the  concrete,  teaching  it  truth  i$ 
better  than  falsehood? 

On  the  one  side  stand  to  it  the  real  things  of  life — reputa- 
tion, standing,  and  the  smiles  of  love  and  approbation  from 
family,  friends,  and  teacher;  against  this,  an  idea — an  abstract 
conception  of  the  nobility  of  truth,  too  frequently  accompa- 
nied with  physical  chastisement,  for  failure  or  fault  acknowl- 
edged. Beason  can  deduce  the  result  from  these  conditions, 
and  observation  confirms  the  deductions — only  deception  and 
dishonesty  can  be  the  effects  of  such  causes. 

But  it  may  be  said  the  teacher  should  watch,  detect,  and 
.reprove  this.  Admitting  the  possibility,  what  morality  ia 
there  in  a  truth  told  merely  through  fear  of  detection  in 
falsehood?  Reduced  to  such  a  condition  of  morals,  the  case 
is  deplorable.  And  yet  this  is  the  tendency  of  the  system. 
Well  followed  for  a  few  years,  we  have  schools  where  the 
main  object  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  is  to  deceive  the 
teacher,  and  appear  what  they  are  not;  and  the  great  effort 
of  the  teacher  is  to  detect  the  deception.  Scholars  almost 
utterly  lost  to  every  conception  of  moral  rectitude,  and  teach- 
ers rapidly  losing  faith  in  humanity!    Careworn  and  disconr- 
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aged  in  the  vain  effort  to  make  a  school  worthy  of  our  kind; 
or  if  not  so,  unconsciously  rearing  a  race  of  rascals  to  curse 
community  in  their  future  lives  1 

Fellow  teachers,  lovers  of  the  true  and  good,  admirers  of 
our  kind,  dare  we  thus  tamper  with  the  moat  sacred  interests 
of  man?  Can  we,  praying  daily  to  God,  "lead  us  not  into 
temptation,"  thus  wantonly  expose  these  dear  and  tender 
little  ones,  trusts  from  God  and  their  parents,  to  such  tre- 
mendous temptations  as  this  system  supplies? 

For  myself,  let  the  children  be  ignorant  if  they  must,  but  in 
God's  name  let  them  be  honest  and  true. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Believing  climatology  a  matter  of  interest  to  all,  especially  to  intelligent 
educators,  we  have  made  an  arrangement  by  which  condensed  reports  of 
observations  can  be  furnished  our  readers.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
X.  H.  Mallow,  who  is  making  observations  at  the  State  University  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  our  readers  monthly  reports : 

From  Indiana  University,  for  the  month  of  February,  1871. 

f  Highest 65.8° 

Temperature  -J  Lowest 14. — ° 

(Mean  for  the  month 35.52° 

Warmest  day,  (Thursday,  23d) 55.90° 

Coldest  day,  (Monday.  6th) 22.03° 

Barometer,  mean  height 29.219  in. 

Barometer,  highest,  (Friday,  10th) 29.683  in. 

Barometer,  lowest,  (Friday,  17th) .'. 28.459  in. 

Relative  humidity,  (1.00  denotes  entire  saturation  of  the  air) 70 

Cloudiness,  (10  denotes  complete  obscuration) 5.82 

Depth  of  snow 2.25  in. 

Number  of  rainy  days,  (some  rain  or  snow) 9 

Prevailing  Winds. .• West 

M. 


Tbx  report  of  Evansville  schools  for  the  month  ending  March  4th,  1871 : 

Number  now  enrolled 3,795 

Average  number  belonging  since  September  5th 3,343.8 

Average  number  daily  attendance 3,174j$ 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  belonging 93.2 

Pupils  neither  tardy  nor  absent 376 

Pupils  not  absent  from  the  5th  of  September 460 

Pupils  not  tardy  from  the  5th  of  September 142 

Cases  of  tardiness  for  month 878 

A.  M.  Gow,  SupC 
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OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  VALEDICTORY. 

"The  Ides  of  March  "  is  the  time  when  Superintendents  surrender 
official  responsibilities.  If  my  successor  shall  find  the  work  of  the  office 
as  pleasurable  as  I  have  found  it,  he  may  enter  upon  his  duties  with  agree- 
able anticipations. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  in  our  State  on  political, 
religious  or  social  subjects,  the  common  schools  in  which  tuition  is  free, 
and  which  are  equally  open  to  all  are  its  pride.  In  them  the  children  of 
Bepublicans  and  Democrats,  of  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews,  of  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans,  of  rich  and  poor  sit  side  by  side  knowing  no  caste 
nor  distinctive  honors  of  birth.  Moral  and  intellectual  worth  are  the  only 
grades  known  by  this  syBtem.  Distinctions  are  based  on  actual  instead  of 
fictitious  merit. 

The  State  here  opens  to  the  poor  laborer's  sons  and  daughters  a  door 
of  hope.  The  honors  of  the  school  room  are  often  borne  away  by  them, 
thus  indicating  in  childhood  what  the  moral  and  intellectual  standing  of 
the  future  men  and  women  of  our  country  may  be. 

But  while  there  is  a  general  good  feeling  toward  the  public  schools; 
throughout  the  State,  we  fall  much  below  perfection  in  both  theory  and 
practice.  With  a  view  to  remove  the  friction  discovered  in  the  operation 
of  our  school  laws,  and  to  enable  our  State  to  make  advances  in  its 
educational  work,  four  bills  were  carefully  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
judgment  and  criticism  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  embodying 
the  wishes  of  the  Examiners'  State  Convention  and  of  the  State  Tea  oners' 
Association,  and  also  of  the  State  Collegiate  Association,  before  they  were 
offered  for  the  approval  of  the  legislature.  The  first.—  A  bill  to  increase 
the  pay  and  enlarge  the  duties  and  services  of  the  County  Examiners. 
It  contemplated  the  appointment  of  such  men  to  this  office  as  are  or  have 
been  successful  professional  teachers,  who  are  familiarly  acquainted  with 
all  the  branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools, 
and  that  they  shall  be  of  unexceptionable  moral  character.  They  should  see 
that  all  eur  county  officers  promptly  collect  and  pay  over  fines,  forfeitures, 
unclaimed  fees,  liquor  licences,  and  interests  due  the  school  funds,  and  to 
visit  the  schools  of  the  county ;  and,  when  necessary,  conduct  the  exercises 
for  the  teacher  that  he  may  learn  better  methods  of  school  and  class  move- 
ments, order  and  instruction ;  and  it  contemplated  more  efficient  manage- 
ment of  township  libraries. 

Second. — A  bill  making  general  amendments  to  the  school  law,  such  as 
changing  dates  for  reports,  that  enumerations  should  be  made  in  March  and 
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April,  so  that  they  should  come  before  instead  of  after  the  spring  distribu- 
tions; that  the  Auditors'  report  should  be  made  May  15;  the  general 
Spring  Distribution  June  1st,  and  by  the  Auditors  June  15 ;  Trustees  of 
cities  and  incorporated  towns  report  to  Commissioners  Sept.  1st,  and 
Trustees  to  Examiner  Sept.  15;  Autumn  Distribution  Oct.  15;  Auditors' 
Distribution  November  1st ;  Township  Trustees  report  at  special  session  of 
Commissioners,  first  Tuesday  in  November,  and  making  no  certified  time 
when  school  year  shall  end,  and  required  the  funds  for  tuition  to  be  used 
within  seventeen  months  after  distribution. 

It  provided  that  when  two,  three  or  four  counties,  through  their  school 
examiners,  desired  to  hold  a  union  teachers'  institute  as  an  equivalent  of 
county  institutes,  such  union  institute  could  draw  on  the  several  counties 
represented  for  their  proportion  of  funds.  It  provided  with  the  advanced 
rates  of  school  examiners  per  diem,  that  teachers  should  be  examined 
without  charge,  and  that  cities  could  make  special  examinations  for  special 
grades.  Other  alterations  and  additions  were  proposed  in  the  act  not 
necessary  here  to  be  specified. 

Third. — A  bill  defining  more  fully  the  object  and  duties  of  the  Normal 
School,  making  additional  appropriations  for  its  support  for  library  and 
apparatus,  and  for  a  rate  of  mileage,  such  that  ail  parts  of  the  State  may 
have  equal  advantages  in  attending  it.  This  feature  of  the  bill  was  bor- 
rowed from  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Fourth. — A  bill  providing  for  a  more  extended  and  improved  system  of 
college  and  university  education,  by  placing  the  State  University  at 
Bloomington,  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute,  and  the  Purdue 
University,  under  one  general  regency,  and  yet  leaving  them  under  the' 
immediate  management  of  their  respective  boards  of  trustees,  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  that  a  branch  of  the  university  system  of  the  State 
may  be  established  at  Indianapolis -in  connection  with  the  geological,  agri- 
cultural and  mining  interests  of  the  State,  as  well  as  of  medicine  and  law. 

All  of  these  bills  had  received  the  cordial  favor  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  last  was  made  unobjectionable  to  the  trustees  of  the 
State  University.  They  were  submitted  to  t  ae  Senate,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education,  who,  after  a  rather  tedious  deliberation,  reported 
them  back,  with  but  little  emendation.  The  first  which  was  attended  with 
the  greatest  uncertainty,  was,  with  a  few  immaterial  amendments,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed.  A  Senator  for  each  bill  had  undertaken  to  press  its 
claims.  Both  political  parties  showed  an  evident  educational  interest. 
Judge  Bradley,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee,  was  an  earnest 
and  faithful  worker  in  the  common  cause.  When  I  was  becoming  sanguine 
of  success,  the  quorum  of  the  House  was  broken,  and  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion left  to  wait  for  relief  two  more  years. 

We  must  work  while  we  wait.  Indiana  is  getting  sadly  behind  her 
sister  States.  Illinois  is  far  in  advance  of  us  in  her  legislation,  and  in  the 
efficiency  of  her  school  system.  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
and  even  Kansas,  are  leaving  us  in  the  rear. 

In  the  twenty-nine  months  I  have  served  the  State,  I  have  found  tha 
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my  office  calls  for  work.  It  is  no  place  for  an  idler.  I  have  learned  that 
experience  is  as  important  as  talent,  in  the  proper  performance  of  its  duties. 
I  have  highly  enjoyed  the  welcome  I  have  everywhere  received  while 
attending  to  my  itinerant  service,  and  send  to  my  many  kind  friends  my 
warmest  thanks. 

I  return  to  the  academic  groves,  where  I  have  already  spent  fifteen  and 
a  half  years  in  educational  service,  at  Bloomingdale,  Parke  county,  where 
the  latch-string  will  ever  hang  out  to  the  fraternity.  Education  is  the  work 
of  my  life.    I  desire  no  other,  however  flattering  may  be  its  invitations. 

With  all  my  pleasing  reminiscences,  I  am  conscious  that  my  work  has 
not  been  free  from  human  imperfections.  Much  of  my  official  duty  has 
consisted  in  settling  disputes  and  bridging  over  neighborhood  embarrass- 
ments, as  well  as  in  determining  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

I  have  toiled  by  day  and  by  night,  traveled  by  mud  wagon,  rail  car, 
and  steam  boat,  and  sometimes  on  foot,  to  keep  time  with  my  programme. 
The  State  lays  out  a  grand  field  of  labor  for  its  superintendents,  and 
expects  no  covetous  man  to  perform  the  work.  I  have  done  but  little.  I 
wish  I  could  have  done  more.    May  God  bless  the  work  in  other  hands. 

Bidding  the  friends  of  education  in  the  State  an  official  farewell,  I  shall 
still  be  found  a  co-laborer  with  them  in  the  common  cause. 

Barnabas  C.  Hobbs, 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL— MISCELLANY. 


Since  our  last  issue,  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  changed  hands,  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs  giving  place  to  Hon.  Milton 
B.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Hobbs  has  served  a  little  over  two  years,  and  in  that 
time  has  discharged  his  duties  with  faithfulness  and  efficiency.  In  this 
period,  he  has  acquired  an  experience  in  his  work,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
wants  of  the  system,  which  would  be  of  great  value  for  the  next  two  yean, 
provided  he  had  been  retained  a  second  term.  But  our  constitution  maken 
were  so  fearful  that  every  body  might  not  have  a  chance  for  office,  that 
they  unwisely  fixed  the  term  of  office  at  two,  instead  of  four  years. 

Mr.  Hobbs  retires,  doubtless,  with  the  consciousness  of  duty  faithfully 
performed,  and  with  the  good  will  of  the  educators  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  State.  May  peace  and  prosperity  attend  him  in  his 
new  field  of  labor  wherever  that  may  be,  and  may  many  years  of  usefulness 
be  granted  him  to  help  on  the  noble  cause  in  which  he  has  so  long  and 
ably  labored. 

Of  the  new  incumbent,  we  spoke  some  time  since,  hence  nothing  need 
be  added  now,  only  to  say  we  trust  all  educators  and  friends  of  education 
will  extend  the  encouragement  and  co-operation  so  much  needed  by  every 
one  in  an  office  so  complex  and  so  burdensome.  Let  the  watchword,  as 
ever,  be  onward. 
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1HE  LEGISLATURE  AND  EDUCATION. 


The  Legislature  has  again  come  to  an  untimely  close,  by  the  resignation 
of  some  forty  of  its  members.  Thus  all  educational  legislation  is  defeated ; 
only  one  short  bill  enacted  into  a  law. 

This  is  the  third  time  within  ten  years  that  the  Legislature  has  been 
broken  up  before  the  constitutional  close  of  the  term.  In  each  case,  all 
educational  legislation  was  lost.  Education,  with  many  members,  being  a 
secondary  or  minor  matter,  the  bills  are  always  late  on  the  calender,  hence 
never  matured  till  near  the  close  of  the  session,  hence  lost  in  these  seces- 
sions. Now,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  disreputable  practice  of  breaking 
up  Legislatures,  and  thus  defeating  the  very  object  for  which  they  are  cre- 
ated, should  cease.  Tndiana  is  surely  winning  for  herself  a  no. very  enviable 
reputation.  Three  incipient  revolutions  in  ten  years  I  Bather  much  for 
the  honor  of  our  State !    Let  it  be  stopped. 

Query — Is  there  not  an  educational  element  in  this  anomaly?  We 
think  there  is.  Indiana  keeps  her  schools  open  a  shorter  time,  and  pays 
less  money  per  capita  than  any  other  Northern  State  of  ten  years  old.  Her 
Legislators,  as  a  body,  Bpend  as  little  real  concern  about  educational  legis- 
tion  as,  perhaps,  any  other  Northern  State,  and  in  1860,  she  had  a  heavier 
per  cent,  of  population  than  any  other  Northern  State,  that  could  not  read 
and  write. 

It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  believe  that  if  more  money  had  been  spent  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  to  provide  efficient  schools  in  which  to-  educate  legis- 
lators more  effectively  in  the  cardinal  elements  of  republican  government 
—^"virtue  and  intelligence" — there  would  be  less  cause  for  these  revolu- 
tionary proceedings.  Let  the  friends  of  education  and  good  order  consider 
these  facts. 

In  these  statements  we  are  not  speaking  from  a  partisan  stand-point,  nor 
are  we  censuring  one  party  and  shielding  the  other.  We  are  not  speaking 
of  parties,  but  of  the  Legislature.  A  partisan,  no  doubt,  would  say,  if  yon 
will  look  at  this  matter  in  a  partisan  light,  you  might  see  things  differently* 
Perhaps.  But  that  is  not  the  light  in  which  we  choose  to  look  at  it.  More- 
over, we  respectfully  submit  that  whatever  interests  may  attach  to  party, 
the  interests  of  the  country  are  greater.  Let  us,  therefore,  from  this  time 
forward,  have  more  and  better  schools,  and  fewer  revolutionary  Legis- 
latures. 


With  this  number  President  Phelps,  of  the  Minnesota  Normal  School, 
begins  a  series  of  articles  on  a  most  practical  and  important  subject.  Presi- 
dent Phelps  is  a  clear  and  practical  thinker.  His  articles  will  help  the 
reader  to  clearer  and  safer  opinions  on  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Pkopjssob  Owen's  second  article  is  of  interest  to  all.  His  opinions 
are  matured  and  ripe  on  this  subject.  They  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all, 
but  especially  of  every  teacher. 
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A  MISTAKE. 


When  a  father  is  asked  what  he  wishes  his  eon  to  study,  how  frequently 
the  answer  is,  mathematics.  He  then  adds,  I  want  something  pactical. 
This  means  that,  in  his  judgment,  mathematics  holds  the  first  rank  in  the 
practical.  Young  men  proposing  a  higher  course  of  study,  hold  the  same* 
In  short,  it  is  a  general  belief  that  mathematics  are  the  most  practical  of 
■todies.  This  a  mistake.  After  the  merest  elements,  few  studies  are  so 
non-practical. 

Arithmetic,  or  certain  portions  of  it,  are  in  almost  constant  use  in  all 
departments  of  commerce.  But  where  is  the  merchant,  banker,  shipper, 
manufacturer,  stock  raiser,  or  farmer,  that  has  need  of  algebra?  Not  one 
in  one  hundred ;  more  likely,  not  one  in  one  thousand.  In  this,  we  nay 
nothing  of  the  minister,  lawyer,  or  physician,  who  possibly  has  still  less 
need. 

What  of  geometry?  The  artisan,  mechanic,  and,  occasionally,  the 
farmer,  apply  some  of  the  principles  of  geometry.  This  is  done  in  meas- 
uring a  pavement,  plastering,  painting,  timber,  lumber,  a  field,  a  pile  of 
wood,  etc  Thus  applied,  it  is  usually  termed,  mensuration.  A  few  simple 
rules  usually  meet  the  case,  such  as  may  be  learned  in  a  few  weeks,  by 
some  students  in  a  few  days.  The  minister,  lawyer,  and  physician  seldom 
need  even  so  much  of  geometry. 

What  of  higher  mathematics?  So  far  as  relates  to  the  classes  of  persons 
named  above,  the  answer  is,  practically,  nothing.  They  do  not  use  them 
at  all.  After  you  pass  this  point,  they  (mathematics)  are  chiefly  in  the 
domain  of  technics  or  the  professions.  .Hence,  a  merchant  or  a  minister 
wishing  a  lot  surveyed,  though  he  had  completed  a  college  course  in  math- 
ematics, employs  a  professional  surveyor.  The  same  holds  in  architecture, 
engineering  and  the  like.  These  are  technical  or  professional  labors,  and 
professional  men  are  called  to  perform  them. 

Spherical  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  analytical  geometry,  and  calculus, 
are  still  less  applicable  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  life,  hence  less  practical. 
At  this  point  comes  the  ever-ready  question,  cat  bono — what  is  the  good? 

To  anwser  this  question  would  carry  us  beyond  the  chief  point  in  this 
article,  namely,  the  non-practical  character  of  mathematics.  We  may, 
however,  answer  briefly. 

1.  Higher  mathematics  are  necessary  in  technics,  and  in  certain  profes- 
sions, or  callings ;  as  in  architecture,  engineering,  mining,  navigation,  and 
the  like.  But  these  and  kindred  departments,  as  all  must  see,  furnish 
employment  to  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  membership  of  any 
community. 

2.  Higher  mathematics  are  valuable  as  mental  discipline ;  they  furnish 
a  good  mental  gymnasium,  rings,  dumb-bells,  and  vaulting  bars.  But 
even  this  excellence  may  be  pressed  too  far,  not  too  far  per  se,  but  too  far 
in  view  of  the  claims  of  other  studies.  The  ends  of  education  are  two — 
development  and  acquisition.  Development  gives  power;  acquisition » 
knowledge.    In  a  wisely  ordered  education,  each  of  these  has  its  place, 
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neither  trenching  on  the  other.  Give  a  man  all  development  without 
knowledge  for  guidance,  and  70a  make  him  a  giant;  but  a  giant  with  his 
eyes  out.  Per  contra,  give  a  man  all  knowledge,  without  development 
(were  such  possible),  and  you  pour  floods  of  light  about  him,  illumining 
all  the  paths  leading  out  into  life's  work  and  duties,  but  you  cut  off  his  legs 
and  then  mock  him  by  ever  shouting  in  his  ears :  The  way  is  clear  before 
you,  go. 

At  this  point,  the  question  sharply  demanding  answer  is,  does  discipline 
trench  on  acquisition  in  mathematics  ?  T6  give  an  answer,  supported  by  its 
appropriate  arguments,  would  require  several  articles  of  the  length  allotted 
to  this,  therefore,  we  give  only  an  opinion  without  argument  This  opinion, 
based  upon  eight  years'  experience  in  teaching  mathematics,  is  that  disci* 
pline  does  trench  on  acquisition,  namely,  that  higher  mathematics  receive 
too  much  of  the  student's  attention  in  our  courses  of  higher  education. 

Some  arguments  may  be  presented  in  support  of  this  opinion,  in  a  sub- 
sequent article.  In  the  mean  time,  we  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers  for  their  approval  or  disapproval,  as  their  honest  convictions  shall 
decide. 


TEE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


The  State  Normal  School,  at  Terre  Haute,  is  well  organised  now  in  all 
its  departments,  and  is  well  conducted  by  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers. 

The  spring  term  began  March  29,  and  will  continue  thirteen  weeks. 
Hundreds  of*  teachers  throughout  the  State  ought  to  attend  this  session. 
It  always  pays  a  teacher  to  make  thorough  preparation  for  his  work.  A 
good  teacher  can  always  find  employment,  and  at  a  good  salary.-  Teachers 
who  have  attended  the  Normal,  have  commanded  the  best  places  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods;  and  I  learn  from  President  Jones,  that  he  can 
not  supply  the  demands  upon  him  that  come  from  every  direction  for 
trained  teachers.  Too  many  teachers  are  contented  with  only  a  partial 
preparation,  and  are  satisfied  to  do  work  that  will  barely  pass.  The 
country  is  foil  of  such  teachers,  but  the  tunes  are  demanding  teachers  and 
teaching  of  a  higher  grade,  and  the  best  teachers  will  always  command 
the  best  places. 

Tuition  is  free;  and  good1  board  can  be  had  for  $4.50  per  week.  •  By 
clubbing  it  can  be  had  much  cheaper.  * 


•+""- 


r  • 


Report  of  Wabash  Union  School,  for  month  ending  February  24, 1871 : 

Number  enrolled ••*,      &tt 

Average  number  belonging. ~ '  506.75 

Average  daily  attendance. .\ ••••  468.1$ 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance ..............  ,     .94 

Number  of  pnilstardy , ~ ~ <... ,    7 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness. * ••  1 

Pleasant  Bond,  Supt 


« 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS-1V. 


Dear  Young  Friend* — After  putting  your  house  in  order,  and  inverting  all 
with  an  air  of  attractiveness,  you  are  ready  to  turn  to  internal  administration. 
I  learn  that  one  of  the  things  that  trouble  some  of  you  is — 

WHISPERING. 

This  is  the  pest  of  almost  every  schooL  Man  is  by  nature  a  social 
being,  and  one  means  of  gratifying  his  social  nature,  is  communication — 
talking.  When  this  talking  is  prevented  by  distance,  writing  is  substituted, 
hence  epistolary  correspondence.  But  when  prevented  by  authority,  and 
not  by  distance,  this  same  nature  seeks  gratification  in  stealthy  talking, 
L  e.,  whispering.  The  prompting  cause  is  not  bad,  indeed,  is  good.  But 
not  being  guided  by  discretion,  in  the  school  room  it  becomes  an  evil,  in 
many  cases,  a  serious  evil. 

The  evil  admitted,  the  next  step  is — 

THE  REMEDY. 

I  have  no  hope  of  presenting  a  perfect  remedy,  only  partial. 

1.  Have  short  respites,  ranging  from  two  to  four  minutes  at  certain 
periods  throughout  'the  day.  These  are  whispering,  or  rather  talking 
periods.  At  these  periods,  all  necessary  talking  is  to  be  done;  questions 
asked  about  lessons,  borrowing  of  slate,  slate  pencils^  hunting  lost  books, 
etc.,  etc.  (Of  course,  as  much  unnecessary  talking  as  pupils  feel  must 
necessarily  [?]  be  done,  should  also  be  dispatched.)  At  times,  the  teacher 
may  vary  these  exercises  by  marching,  gymnastics,  singing,  eta,  giving  in 
each  a  small  margin  for  whispering  or  talking.  This  done,  the  actual 
necessity  for  whispering  is  removed,  and  the  propensity  therefor  gratified. 

2.  Let  the  law  be  abeciute  prohibition — no  whimpering  whatever. 

Please  observe,  I  say  absolute,  for  any  compromise  vitiates  the  plan- 
A  little  will  not  do,  for  it  will  not  remain  little  long.  Whispering  among 
children,  is  like  the  measles,  contagious — it  will  soon  spread  through  the 
whole  school.  You  must  be  inexorable  at  this  point,  and  you  will  succeed. 
If  you  can  not  be  inexorable,  you  will  not  succeed,  rest  assured  of  that. 
To  be  tender,  and  allow  a  little  whispering,  is  to  attempt  to  fire  off  a  gum 
a  little  at  a  time.    None  must  whisper,  or  all. 

3.  As  a  farther  means,  talk  privately  to  the  most  turbulent  spirits.  I 
have  frequently  controled  a  pupil  by  this  means,  when  rules  and  general 
remarks,  and  even  threats,  were  of  no  avail.  This  is  an  effective  agency 
for  any  kind  of  discipline — few  things  better.  If  made  kindly  and  pru- 
dently, lew  can.  withstand  it.  The  "  thou  art  the  man,"  kind  of  appeal 
goes  straight  to  the  heart  and  conscience. 

4u  Make  school  attractive,  exercises,  studies,  also  house  and  grounds, 
tasteful  and  neat    (See  former  number  of  Journal.) 

6.  Keep  your  pupils  busy*  An  idle  brain  (or  an  idle  school)  still 
remains,  as  of  old,  the  devil's  workshop. 

6.  Be  firm,,  inexorable;  mild  and'  kind  as  you  can  be,  but  firm  and  unal- 
terable as  fate.    Thus  you  banish  whispering.        Truly  yours, 
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A  LOST  CHORD. 


BY   ADELAIDE  ANNE   PROCTOR. 


Seated  one  day  at  the  organ, 
I  was  weary  and  ill  at  ease. 

And  my  fingers  wandered  idly 
Over  the  noisy  keys. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  was  playing, 
Or  what  I  was  dreaming  then ; 

Bat  I  struck  one  chord  of  music, 
Like  the  sound  of  a  great  Amen. 

It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight, 
Like  the  close  of  an  angel's  psalm. 

And  it  lay  on  my  fevered  spirit 
With  a  touch  of  infinite  calm. 

It  quieted  pain  and  sorrow 
Like  lore  overcoming  strife; 

It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 
From  our  discordant  life. 

It  linked  all  perplexed  meanings 

Into  one  perfect  peace, 
And  trembled  into  silence 

As  if  it  were  loth  to  cease. 

I  have  sought,  but  I  seek  it  vainly, 
That  one  lost  chord  divine, 

That  came  from  the  soul  of  the  organ 
And  entered  into  mine* 

It  may  be  that  death's  bright  angel 
Will  speak  in  that  chord  again ; 

It  may  be  that  only  in  heaven 
I  shall  hear  that  grand  Amen. 


Bent  wood  portable  school  furniture.  We  have  lately  examined  some 
school  desks  with  the  frames  of  bent  wood,  manufactured  by  George  H. 
Adams  A  Co.,  Indianapolis,  and  were  much  pleased  with  it.  Higgin's  new 
patent  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  plans.  The  seats  are  beautiful, 
light,  strong,  and  comfortable. 

Next  term  of  State  University  opens  April  8. 
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BOURBON,    INDIANA. 

The  trustees  of  Salem  College,  Bourbon,  Indians,  have  unanimously 
accepted  the  design  submitted  bj  the  noted  architect,  George  O.  Uamsej,  of 
Chicago,  for  their  new  college  buildings,  and  an  proceeding  to  erect  a 
magnificent  structure.  The  new  buildings  are  to  be  of  the  style  shown  by 
the  above  engraving  of  them.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Renaissance- 
Size  of  entire  building,  104  feet  front,  by  SO  feet  deep,  and  five  stories  high, 
with  tower  180  feet  bigb.  The  structure  will  be  unsurpassed  by  any  edu- 
cational building  in  this  State.  The  basement  is  dirided  into  dining 
rooms,  kitchen,  laundry,  serrants'  rooms,  heating  apparatus,  and  all  the 
rooms  appertaining  thereto.  Principal  story — President's  parlor,  public 
parlor,  reception,  recitation,  reading,  society,  and  lecture  rooms.  Second 
story— commercial  department,  six  Bne,  large  class  rooms,  lecture  rooms, 
and  chapel  45x80  feet,  40  feet  high,  with  gallery  all  around.  Third  sloiy 
contains  six  class  rooms,  music  rooms,  museum,  painting  and  art  gallery, 
and  forty  sleeping  rooms.  Fourth  story  Is  to  be  devoted  to  dormitories 
sufficient  to  accommodate  three  hundred  students. 

The  buildings  are  to  be  substantially  erected  of  brick  and  stone.  The 
whole  heated  by  steam,  and  ventilated  by  a  new  and  improved  method,  to 
which  the  architect  has  devoted  years  of  study,  and  which  ought  to  be  the 
first  desideratum  of  a  school-room. 

Taking  all  together,  it  is  one  of  the  best  collegiate  buildings  in  the  entire 
West,  and  reflect*  great  credit  on  the  Tankard  Church  under  whose  aus- 
pices it  is  being  built 

It  is  expected  that  the  north  wing  will  be  ready  to  occupy  by  August, 
1871.    The  total  cost  of  the  edifice  will  be  about  $75,000. 
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THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


We  give  the  following  correspondence,  that  teachers  and  examiners  may 
know  the  law  in  regard  to  Bible  reading,  and  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly. 

While  we  believe  heartily  in  reading  the  Bible  in  schools,  we  think  the 

law  leaves  the  matter  in  the  best  shape.    Compulsory  reading  would  hardly 

'be  profitable. 

Evansvtlle,  Ind.,  December  8th,  1870. 

B.  C.  Hobbe,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction : 

-  I  address  your  honor  desiring  to  know  whether  the  school  law  invests 
8chool  Examiners  with  the  power  to  enforce  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Thomas,  Peck,  Examiner  of  Vanderburgh 
county,  has  attempted  to  enforce  the  teachers  of  said  county  to  daily  read 
<he  Bible  to  their  respective  schools,  on  pain  of  having  their  licenses 
revoked,  if  they  failed  to  comply.  Should  such  a  course  be  carried  out, 
many  of  the  schools  of  the  county  will  be  broken  up,  and  many  others 
greatly  reduced. 

Yours  truly, 

8.  D.  McReywoI/DS. 


Dep't  Public  Instruction,  Office  of  Superintendent,     1 

Indianapolis,  December  12, 1870.  J 
KD.MeBeynMe; 

Dear  Sir.  Your  favor  of  the  8th  inst.  is  received.  The  School  Exam* 
iner  can  not  "  enforce  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools."  The 
provision  of  the  law  is,  that  it  shall  not  be  excluded.  Its  use  is  optional  with 
the  teacher,  but  if  the  teacher  wishes  to  use  it  in  his  school,  he  can  not  be 
prevented. 

Very  truly, 

B.  C.  Hobbs, 
Supt  Public  Instruction. 


Peb  courtesy  of  Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Arkansas,  we  have  his  Biennial  Report  for  the  two  years  ending 
September  30,  1870.  The  present  law  inaugurating  free  schools  in  that 
State  did  not  go  into  effect  till  1868,  and  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  have 
been  almost  insurmountable.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  population 
eoold  not  read,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  persons  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  the  educational  interests  in  many  localities,  even  where  there 
was  no  opposition  to  the  new  system  of  things.  Under  the  present  law  the 
State  is  divided  into  ten  districts,  each  containing  from  five  to  eight  coun- 
ties, with  a  Circuit  Superintendent  for  each.  The  Superintendent  recom- 
mends that  this  plan  be  changed  to  that  of  county  superintendency. 


The  State  University  takes  a  copy  of  the  Journal  and  advertises  in 
ill  columns.    The  University  is  prosperous,  therefore. 
3 
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Teachers  will  read  the  article  we  publish  this  month  on  Self-Reporting, 
by  Mr.  Vater,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

School  government  is  not  simply  a  question  of  quiet  or  confusion.  It 
goes  farther ;  it  has  to  do  with  forming  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
pupils.  That  school  is  best  governed  in  which  the  scholars  are  best  taught 
to  govern  themselves.  Order  that  is  secured  through  fear  or  any  other 
unworthy  motive  is  not  wholesome  order,  and  is  hardly  desirable. 

The  subject  of  proper  school  government  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions,  with  which  teach- 
ers have  to  do. 

Thin  article  presents  one  side  of  the  self-reporting  system  ably  and  well. 
We  hope  to  give  our  readers  an  article  on  the  other  side  before  long. 


J.  M.  Saunders,  Examiner  for  Boone  county,  has  been  giving  his  entire 
time  during  the  past  winter  to  visiting  schools.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
a  few  examiners  in  the  State  have  been  able  to  do  this.  It  is  only  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  every  county,  but  what  is  not  generally  done,  owing 
to  the  meager  pay  received  by  the  Examiner.  We  had  hoped  to  see  this 
matter  remedied  in  our  last  legislature,  but  alas! 

Mr.  Saunders  did  this  same  work  last  year,  and  in  consequence  the  schools 
of  Boone  county  are  showing  marked  improvement. 

For  some  reason  we  failed  to  publish  at  the  proper  time  that  the  county 
institute  held  last  summer  was  well  attended  and  full  of  interest.  We 
.shall  expect  more  good  reports  from  this  quarter. 


Something  New. — A  blind  man,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  is  teach- 
ing school  in  Decatur  county,  this  State.  We  learn  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Powner, 
the  County  Examiner,  that  although  he  is  teaching  in  one  of  the  mo* 
intelligent  communities  in  the  county,  he  is  giving  entire  satisfaction.  He 
has  classes  in  Latin,  Physiology,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  etc  His 
sister  reads  the  lessons  to  him  during  the  evening,  and  in  this  way  he  leans 
them  perfectly.  He  is  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  has  an  assistant 
who  leaches  the  lower  grades  in  another  room.  His  name  is  J.  O.  Donnell, 
and  his  address  Kingston. 


.  Miss  Julia  Newell,  late  Lady  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
on  the  8th  of  February  last,  at  the  residence  of  her  father  at  Janesvilk  < 
Wisconsin,  was  married  to  Br.  A.  R.  Jackson.  The  Doctor  and  Miss  K. 
were  two  of  the  "Innocents  Abroad,11  so  we  had  their  tour  in  advance. 
.Miss  Newell  is  a  lady  in  the  broadest  and  truest  sense  of  that  ward,  and 
endeared  herself  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  her  acquaintance 
during  her  short  sojourn  in  our  Hoosier  State.    May  happiness  attend  her. 


Erbatuk. — In  March  number,  in  line  14,  from  lower  margin  of  page 
114,  read  classic*  instead  of  "  classes." 
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The  Evansville  Courier  has  this  very  interesting  item : 

"We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  late  Robert  Barnes9  will.  It  is  a  most 
extraordinary  document.  His  entire  estate  is  left>  without  the  re  ervation 
of  a  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  and  educating  the  destitute 
orphans  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  is  the  most  princely  legacy  ever  be- 
queathed by  any  one  to  charity  in  this  State,  and  if  faithfully  carried  out, 
will  perpetuate  the  name  of  Robert  Barnes  forever." 

We  have  heard  the  estate  of  Mr.  Barnes  variously  estimated  at  from 

four  hundred  thousand  to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.    It  is  indeed  a 

princely  bequest 


Dr.  John  S.  Hart  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  he  says:  "The  step  which 
I  have  taken  is  not  a  hasty  one,  but  has  for  some  time  been  in  contempla- 
tion. Engagements  have  been  pressed  upon  me,  less  confining  and  more 
remunerative  than  that  which  I  now  hold,  and  I  have  at  length  concluded 
to  accept  them."  The  trustees  of  the  institution,  in  accepting  his  resigna- 
tion, passed  several  complimentary  resolutions. 


Promoted. — L.  A.  Estes,  who  has  been  for  years  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful educators,  has  received  a  well-earned  call  to  come  up  higher,  having 
recently  been  elected  President  of  Wilmington  College,  and  will  enter  on 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  immediately.  While  we  feel  like  congratulating 
the  Professor  on  his  promotion,  we  are  really  sorry  to  have  him  leave  the 
State,  and  we  know  that  the  good  wishes  of  a  host  of  friends  will  follow 
him  to  his  new  field  of  labor." 


H.  H.  Boyce,  who  has  lately  taken  charge  of  the  Franklin  schools,  to- 
gether with  some  of  his  associate  teachers,  spent  some  days  lately  in  visiting 
the  Indianapolis  schools.  This  shows  enterprise.  A  progressive  teacher 
never  fails  to  visit  good  schools  whenever  opportunity  is  afforded,  and 
always  learns  something  by  it  If  teachers  generally  would  visit  one 
another's  schools  more,  we  would  have  better  teachers  and  better  schools. 


If  superintendents  of  schools  will  agree  upon  the  same  items  to  publish 
in  their  reports,  so  that  we  can  tabulate  them,  they  will  very  much  accom- 
modate us.  We  are  glad  to  publish  condensed  forms  of  reports,  but  would 
like  to  place  them  in  tabular  form  so  that  they  can  be  more  easily  com- 
pared.   Let  reports  reach  us  before  the  15th  of  the  month. 


James  B.  Campbell,  Examiner  of  Posey  county,  called  a  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  to  meet  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  8th  of  March,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  the  county,  and  also  of 
grading  the  wages  of  teachers  according  to  the,  grade  of  certificate*  held. 
We  have  not  heard  the  result  of  the  meeting. 
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Peru  Graded  School.— Report  of  Peru  School,  for  the  month  ending 
January  27, 1871 : 

Total  enrollment  since  September,  1870 637 

Average  number  belonging 484 

Average  daily  attendance 466 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  belonging 965 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrollment. 73.1 

'Pupils  neither  tardy  nor  absent 160 

Pupils  not  absent :. 178 

Pupils  not  tardy 457 

Oases  of  tardiness 97 

Visits  to  school  by  trustees 26 

Visits  to  school  by  parents. 10 

Visits  to  school  by  other  persons 68 

Total  visits 104 

Out  of  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  seven  pupils  enrolled,  only  six  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  are  supposed  to  be  orphans.  Ten  visits  were  made  by 
parents  during  the  month. 

Attica  reports  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  visits  in  December ;  Lawrence- 
burg  has  a  better  attendance,  and  Wabash  less  tardiness. 

D.  Eckley  Hunter, 
Superintendent  P.  O.  & 


The  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  will 

^return  to  his  old  home  at  Bloomingdale,  Parke  county,  and  next  mil  take 

charge  of  his  old  school,  "The  Bloomingdale  Academy/'     The  people 

of  Bloomingdale  and  vicinity  are  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  well  they 

may  be. 

Why  should  not  Politics,  or  the  Science  of  Government,  have  a  place 
in  the  curricula  of  our  colleges  and  universities  ?    No  labor  is  more  respon- 
sible, none  more  earnestly  sought,  and  none  more  imperfectly  performed, 
.  yet  no  one  thinks  of  a  course  of  previous  training  for  this  work.    Is  not  a 
change  desirable? 

Examiner  Wright,  of  Monroe  county,  presents  the  claims  of  the 
Journal  to  his  teachers  at  each  monthly  examination.  He  has  our 
hearty  thanks.    Would  that  others  would  do  likewise. 


In  next  number,  we  hope  to  open  a  series  of  Kindergarten  articles,  from 
the  pen  of  a  gentleman  recently  from  the  "Fatherland,"  native  to  the 
manor  born. 


<£.  B.  Smith,  of  Illinois,  Cakes  charge  of  the  Braail  schools.  We  bid 
!Mr.  Smith  a  hearty  welcome.  '  We  like  the  teachers  that  come  from  the 
Sucker  State. 
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QUERIES. 


11.  From  what  was  the  name  of  Indianapolis  derived  ?  T. 

12.  Will  some  one  give  a  good  practical  method  of  teaching  Long  Divi- 
sion ?  TEACHES. 

13.  Does  it  take  the  whole  appropriation — $10,000 — to  run  the  Normal 
School,  with'  so  few  students?  tax-payer. 

14.  Would  not  the  Phonetic  system,  if  introduced  into  our  language, 
reduce  the  labor  of  mastering  its  orthography,  at  least  three  years?, 
If  so,  why  not  labor  for  its  introduction?  reformer, 

15.  Is  Richard  Grant  White  correct  when  he  says  the  English  is  a 
"  grammarless  language  ?"  If  so,  is  its  grammar  not  consuming  too  much 
time  in  the  schools  ?  teacher. 


ANSWERS. 

8,  Q.  Are  the  following  expressions  correct?  (1)  Fetch  up  the  balance 
of  them  ;  (2)  Have  you  got  my  book  ?  (3)  I  love  apples  better  than  peaches. 

A.  Of  each  I  say  no.  1.  Fetch  is  nearly  a  synonym  of  bring,  but  not 
so  good.  2.  Balance,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  a  scale ;  and  in  its  secondary, 
the  difference  between  two  weights  or  quantities  necessary  to  equipoise* 
hence,  should  never  be  used  in  the  sense  of  remainder,  as  above.  There- 
fore, bring  up  the  remainder.  (2)  Got  is  superfluous,  consequently  inac- 
curate and  inelegant;  therefore,  "Have  you  my  book?"  (3)  Love  and 
like  differ  in  degree,  not  kind.  Love  takes  the  higher  plane.  We  lov* 
God  and  truth,  and  like  apples  and  peaches.  h. 

10.  Would  not  a  mathematical  department  in  the  Journal  pay  ?  Expe- 
rience says  no.  Such  a  department  was  kept  up  for  the  first  nine  years 
of  the  Journal's  existence,  and  then  abolished  by  the  State  Teachers9 
Association ;  not  one  teacher,  so  far  as  I  remember,  voting  no.  I. 

We  have  an  elaborate  answer  to  No.  3,  touching  the  sounds  in  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  from  an  experienced  educator.    It  will  appear  in  next  issue.  ' 


.  Sheffield  Township,  Tippecanoe  county,  has  a  School  Director  who 
can  not  read.    Is  the  Schoolmaster  away  from  home? 


The  Indiana  Medical  College,  at  Indianapolis,  graduated  thirty-one 
membere  on  the  24th  of  February. 


Franklin  College,  at  Franklin,  is  making  an  effort  to  raise  an  endow- 
ment of  $100,000. 
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Cornell  University  has  a  library  of  thirty  thousand  volumes. 

The  University  building  in  California  has  cost  $250,000,  and  is  not  yet 
finished. 

It  is  said  that  oyer  two  hundred  students  of  German  universities  were 
killed  during  the  recent  war. 

President  Angeix,  of  Vermont  University,  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Michigan  University,  and  will  enter  upon  duty  next  fell. 

The  Common  School  Revenue  in  Illinois,  for  the  following  years,  was— 
1866,  $13,316,739;  1866,  $4,445,130;  1867,  $5,707,810;  1868,  $6,696,879. 
1868,  $5,896,879. 

Pennsylvania  pays  her  female  teachers  an  average  of  $27.52  per 
month ;  Ohio,  $23.80 ;  Iowa,  $24.64 ;  Wisconsin,  $36.24 ;  Minnesota,  $22.30 
For  Indiana  averages,  see  February  number  of  Journal,  page  81. 

Expense  op  Schools  per  capita  in  the  Different  States. — The 
following  table  shows  the  school  expenditure  per  capita  of  the  population 
of  school  age  in  the  different  States : 


Nevada $19  17 

Mawiachnsetts  16  46 

California II  44 

Connecticut...  10  29 
Pennsylvania.    7  86 

Illinois 7  S3 

Iowa, 7  21 

New  York 6  83 


Vermont $6  47 

Kansas -  6  45 

Ohio 6  43 

Michigan 6  40 

New  Jersey 6  38 

Rhode  Inland...  6  20 
Minnesota  ......  5  71 

Wisconsin 4  98 


Maine fft  78 

N.  Hampshire..  6  66 

Maryland 4  60 

Arkansas 3  97 

Loiiifdana _  2  81 

Delaware 2  70 

Missouri 2  66 

Nebraska 2  66 


Indiana 12  37 

Alabama 1  49 

Tennessee 91 

Florida 91 

Kentucky  ......     7) 

North  Carolina     41 


VARIETIES. 


Envy  is  the  price  all  must  pay  for  eminence. 

Dissemblers  often  deceive  themselves ;  not  very  often,  ojhere. 

He  who  can  suppress  a  moment's  anger,  may  prevent  days  of  sorrow. 

He  who  rules  not  his  own  spirit,  will,  likely,  be  ruled  by  an  evil  spirit 

To  correct  an  evil  which  already  exists,  is  well ;  to  foresee  and  prevent 
it  is  better. 

In  private  we  must  watch  our  thoughts,  in  the  family,  our  tempers,  and 
in  company,  our  tongues. 

The  principal  business  of  the  "girl  of  the  period  "  is  to  sit  at  the  win- 
dow and  watch  for  the  "  coming  man."  " 

Bather  a  fictitious  definition — " Fiction;   a  story  made  up  of  fad* 
invented  for  the  purpose — Harte's  Rhetoric,  page  286. 
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Reverie  is  not  thought.  Thought  is  systematic;  reverie,,  desultory. 
Thought  is  laborious ;  reverie,  dreamy.  Thought  achieves ;  reverie 
wishes,  and  leaves  you  lean  and  hungry  as  before. 

A  New  Professorship. — Judging  from  the  lives  of  some  learned  men, 
we  are  wont  to  ask  whether  the  department  of  common  sense  was  open  to 
them  while  they  were  being  educated.  Ought  we,  in  this  day  of  reform, 
to  create  a  new  professorship? — a  professorship  of  common  sense. 

Fulfillment  of  Prophecy  — The  pigeon  mail,  recently  in  use  by  the 
Parisians  during  the  siege,  suggests  the  fulfillment  of  the  Scripture  proph- 
ecy :  "  For  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath 
wings  shall  tell  the  matter." 


BOOK    TABLE. 


The  American  Botanist  and  Florist,  including  lessons  in  the  struct- 
ure, life  and  growth  of  plants,  together  with  a  simple  analytical  flora, 
descriptive  of  the  native  and  cultivated  plants  growing  in  the  Atlantic, 
division  of  the  United  States.  By  Alphonso  Wood,  A.  M.  A.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.    12  mo:  pp.  552. 

This  work  possesses  two  cardinal  qualities  of  a  good  text-book,  namely, 
classification  and  conciseness.  The  classification  is  as  follows:  (1.)  Struct- 
ural Botany,  122  pages.  (2.)  Physical  Botany,  42  pages.  (3.)  Index 
and  glossary.  (4.)  Analysis  of  the  natural  orders.  (5.)  Descriptive 
Botany,  374  pages.  The  language  is  concise  and  descriptions  brief,  as  is 
obvious,  when  a  description  of  about  4,000  species  is  given  in  a  space 
of  374  pages.  In  addition,  the  work  is  very  fully  illustrated  with  neat 
and  expressive  cuts.  With  these  excellencies,  this  beautiful  science  must 
become  attractive  to  all  whose  souls  are  in  attune  with  nature,  and  respond 
to  the  language  of  flowers. 

* 

%  A  Rhetorical  reader  for  class  drill  and  private  instruction  in  elocution. 
By  Prof.  Bobert  Kidd,  instructor  in  elocution  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  Cincinnati,  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.  New  York,  Clark  A 
Maynard.    380  pages. 

This  work  contains  a  number  of  excellent  practical  rules  and  suggestions; 
They  are  practical,  not  theoretical  as  all  who  know  the  author  would  expect 
The  superiority  of  his  elocutionary  rules  and  principles,  whether  given 
orally  or  printed,  lies  in  their  practicalness.  The  Selections  are  good. 
Many  oMhem  are  comparatively  fresh,  either  having  been  recently  written, 
or  not  extensively  copied  into  our  readers  and  elementary  works  on  elo* 
cation. 
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Light  at  Evening  time,  a  book  of  rapport  and  comfort  to  the  aged.  By 
John  Stemford  Holme,  D.  D.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers.  12  mot 
352  pp. 

This  is  a  delightful  book.  It  comes  to  the  tired  spirit  like  the  refrain  of 
distant  music;  like  the  echo  of  church  bells  at  the  mellow  hour  of  evening 
time.  Many  a  weary  heart  with  the  shadows  of  sixty  years  upon  it,  cheered 
by  these  pages  will  say  it  is  "  light  at  evening  time." 

Many  books  make,  or  intend  to  make,  people  wiser;  not  so  many  make  • 
them  better.    This  book  is  of  the  latter  class. 

Though  not  old,  and  possibly  therefore  not  appreciating  this  book,  aa  we 
will  twenty  years  hence,  yet  we  thank  the  author  for  having  produced  it, 
for  having  flung  a  handful  of  stray  beams  of  light  along  the  pathway  of  age. 
It  will  help  many  a  one  to  say,  it  is  "  light  at  evening  time." 

Analytical  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  E^uhan  ani>  Com- 
parative, by  Calvin  Cutter,  M.  D.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co. 

No  other  work  on  Physiology  has  been  so  extensively  used  in  school  aa 
that  of  Calvin  Cutter's. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use  this  book  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  it  has  been  rewritten,  and  brought  fully  up  to  the  times  in  all  regards. 

Each  subject  is  treated  under  the  following  heads:  anatomy,  histology, 
chemistry,  physiology,  hygiene,  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  etc 
The  Comparative  feature  is  a  new,  and  as  we  believe,  a  good  one.  The 
hygienic  portion  of  the  book  is  conniderably  condensed,  so  that  notwith- 
standing the  additions  the  new  book  is  not  so  large  as  the  old  one.  Many 
new  figures  have  been  added,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  has  been  decidedly 
improved.  * 

The  Kindergarten. — A  manual  for  the  introduction  of  FroebeTs  system 
of  Primary  Education  into  Public  Schools.  By  Dr.  Adolf  Douai.  Hew 
York.    E.  Steiger. 


The  little  book  before  us  is  designed  as  an  aid  to  those  teachers  who 
interested  in  the  natural  method  of  instruction.  Aa  the  heading  indicates,  it 
is  arranged  after  the  excellent  system  of  Froebel,  a  most  intelligent  German 
reformer  in  the  cause  of  education.  As  noticeable  and  praiseworthy  feat- 
ures in  the  work,  we  would  mention  the  collection  of  childlike  and 
beautiful  songs  and  stories.  These  are  written  in  German  as  well  aa  in 
English,  and  adapt  the  book  to  the  use  of  those  Kindergartens  where 
either  language  is  taught.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  progressive  and 
natural,  and  not  only  those  whose  avowed  profession  it  is  to  work  in  these 
gardens  of  children,  but  mothere,  as  well,  who  are,  alter  all,  the  most 
skillful  Kindergarteners,  should  give  suitable  thanks  to  Dr.  Douai  for  his 
little  book.  * 

The  University  Monthly,  is  the  name  of  a  new  educational  journal, 
published  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  Louisville.  It  is 
intended  largely  for  circulation  in  the  South.    The  first  number  look*  well 
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First  Lessons  in  Composition,  by  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  DM  Principal  of 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School.    Philadelphia :  Eldredge  and  Bro. 

With  the  author,  we  think  that  no  exercise,  perhaps,  is  so  much  neglected 
as  composition-writing,  and  the  principal  cause  of  the  want  of  success,  is 
that  the  work  is  not  begun  soon  enough  or  continued  steadily  enough.  The 
book  before  us,  a  book  of  exercises  rather  than  a  text  book,  would,  if  fol- 
lowed carefully  and  regularly,  lead  to  such  results  as  the  s  rat  em  commonly 
pursued  would  Beldom,  or  never  reach.  Is  not  a  book  that  will  lead  us  to 
express  clearly  and  forcibly  what  is  floating  about  indefinitely  in  the  mind, 
Worthy  our  best  attention  ?  * 

Virgll's  JSneid,  by  Thomas  Chase,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in-  Haver- 
ford  College.    Philadelphia :  Eldredge  and  Brother. 

This  edition  of  Virgil  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  actual  wants  of  the 
school-room.  In  it,  the  student  has  all  the  help  that  he  needs  to  help 
himself.  Accompanying  the  carefully  prepared  text  of  the  first  six  books 
of  the  JEneid,  we  find  a  suitable  lexicon,  a  metrical  index  explaining  the 
most  difficult  points  in  scanning  an  index  of  proper  names,  and  a  few  sug- 
gestions that  students  will  always  find  valuable.  Aside  from  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  book,  it  is  neatly  and  conveniently  bound,  and  can  be  pur- 
chased for  the  exceedingly  moderate  price  of  $1.25.  * 

Wonderful  Escapes.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 

This  is  the  twentieth  book  of  the  "Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders." 
It  contains  interesting  accounts  of  more  than  forty  wonderful  escapes.  The 
incidents  related  are  not  fictitious,  but  taken  from  actual  history. 

This  "  Library  of  Wonders "  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
Sabbath  School,  or  township  library.  The  books  are  all  full  of  interest 
and  valuable  information.  * 

Altissonart  Letters. — This  is  the  name  of  a  little  book,  written  by 

Professor  S.  K.  Hoshour,  of  the  Northwestern  Christian  University.     The 

book  is  a  curious  one.    The  opening  sentence  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 

of  its  style : 

"  Dear  Sir, — At  my  decession  from  you,  your  final  olloquy,  and  concin- 
nous  deport  laid  me  under  a  reasonable  obstrictinn  to  impart  to  you  a  pan- 
tograph? of  the  occidental  domain  upon  which  I  had  placed  my  opthaimic 
organs.  I  now  merge  my  plumous  implement  of  chirography  into  the 
atramental  fluid,  to  exonerate  myself  of  that  obstriction." 

It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  dead  English — but  why  not  as  well  study  "  dea4 

English "  as  dead  Latin  or  dead  Greek?   The  book  will  interest  and  profit 

any  one  who  will  read  and  study  it 

The  Atlantic,  Scribner,  Lippincott,  Phrenological  Journal,  Ladies'  Re* 
pository,  and  Every  Saturday,  come  this  month  with  the  accustomed  variety 
and  interest  These  journals  are  true  educators,  carrying  into  many  Amer- 
ican homes  some  of  the  best  thoughts  of  our  best  thinkers.  They  often 
give  the  most  advanced  ideas,  their  authors,  speaking  from  the  picket  lines 
of  thought,  often  being  the  vanguard  of  the  more  pretentious  author. 
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KEPLY  TO  T.  0. 


I3CUS8ION,  in  order  to  be  profitable,  must  be  con- 
ducted on  both  sides  with  fairness,  and  with  a  sin- 
Fcere  desire  to  elicit  truth.  It  is  assumed  of  the  al~ 
pkabetic  and  the  word  methods  of  teaching  to  read  that 
one  is  the  better;  and  the  question  between  "T.  O." 
and- "  Phono,"  is,  which  one  ? 
When  I  read  "T.  O.V  prefatory  sentence  calling 
the  attention  of  teachers  to  my  former  article,  and  a  little  further 
on,  the  intimation  that  it  should  be  "critically  examined,"  I  ex- 
pected an  attempted  refutation  of  my  reasoning,  or  at  least  a 
statement  of  some  of  the  facts  and  arguments  that  have  rendered 
the  word  method  popular  with  so  many  teachers.  I  was  disap- 
pointed, of  course,  that  "T.  O."  should  think  it  unnecessary  to 
give  us  either. 

He  tells  us  that  "  the  word  method  is  based  on  the  met  that  all 
words  have  a  meaning,  and  secondly,  that  calling  words  by  sight, 
and  not  spelling  them  out,  is  the  method  pursued  by  all  best 
readers." 

The  first  part  of  this  double  proposition,  is  not  true  in  fact;  and 
the  second  does  not  affect  the  question  at  issue.  The  word  meth- 
od is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  printed  ward  has  a  specific  form, 
and  as  such,  may  be  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  character  standing  for 
the  spoken  word. 

Again,  he  quotes  approvingly  from  Mr.  Webb,  ".The  first  step 
in  teaching  reading  is  to  teach  the  meaning  and  value  of  words.'* 
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Now  whether  the  word  method  or  the  alphabetic  be  adopted, 
teaching  the  meaning  and  value  of  words  is  not  the  first  step.  It  is 
not  even  the  first  step  adopted  by  Mr.  Webb  himself.  On  the 
contrary,  his  first  step  consists  in  teaching  the  pupil  to  recognize 
from  their  general  ensemble,  a  few  simple  words  with  the  mean- 
ing and  value  of  which  he  is  presumed  to  be  familiar.  Take,  for 
example,  Mr.  Webb's  Word  Method  Primer,  for  which  "T.  0.'> 
thinks  the  world  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  words  are  selected,  as  indeed  they  should  be,  with  special 
reference  to  their  simplicity,  and  because  of  the  pupil's  presumed 
familiarity  with  their  meaning  and  value. 

If  "T.  O."  is  wrong  in  his  first  step,  and  wrong  in  the  fact  oa 
which  his  system  is  based,  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  his 
conclusions  partake  the  character  of  his  premises,  and  that  they 
are  all  wrong  together  ? 

"T.  O.'s"  only  attempt  at  serious  argument  is  in  the  following 
sentence,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  bad  in  both  grammar  and  log- 
ic: "Our  experience,  with  more  than  one  class,  has  demon- 
strated that  the  word  method,  in  teaching  children  to  read  is  the 
true  method ;  first,  because  it  presents  no  obstruction  to  the  usual 
drill  of  the  alphabet,  spelling  by  sound,  etc. ;  second,  it  does  not 
discourage  the  beginner  with  a  three  months'  drill  updn  arbitrary 
characters,  which  carry  with  them  no  meaning  to  the  mind  of  the 
child."  The  same  may  be  asserted  of  woodrsawmg  or  oonic  sections, 
but  it  will  hardly  be  held  that  this  fact  demonstrates  any  system  of 
teaching  to  read  as  the  true  one.  Instead  of  telling  us  what  the 
word  method  does,  he  tells  what  it  does  not  do,  and  claims  there- 
fore a  demonstration. 

Does  "  T.  O."  really  believe  that  a  "  word  carries  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  child  the  picture  of  a  thought?"  Has  he  himself 
ever  seen  the  picture  of  a  thought  ?  Does  not  the  word  convey 
rather  the  thought  itsglf  ? 

"T.  O."  says,  "  take  the  word  cat,  and  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  word  and  the  letters  as  heard  in  the  alphabet"  I 
suppose  he  means  by  this  singular  sentence,  that  the  letters  com- 
posing  a  word,  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  word  itself.  But  neither 
does  the  printed  word  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  word  itself— 
the  spoken  word.  But  the  elementary  sounds  which  the  letters 
represent,  do,  as  a  rule,  compose  the  spoken  word;  for  English 
spelling,  defective  as  it  is,  is  in  a  great  degree  phonetic  "T. 
O."  to  the  contrary,  the  letters  are  a  key  to  the  word. 
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He  thinks  the  outlines  of  the  words  are  easily  recognized,  but 
finds  great  difficulty  in  teaching  the  outlines  of  the  letters.  Now 
the  letters  are  only  twenty-six  in  number,  while  th%  words  neces- 
sary to  read  even  a  few  sentences,  are  much  more  numerous. 
Similar  letters,  such  as  b,  p,  d,  g,  etc.,  the  pupil  finds  it  difficult 
to  distinguish,  but  does  he  find  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  dig, 
big,  pig;  dog,  hog;  hat,  pat,  etc?  Relatively,  these  words  are 
less  dissimilar  than  the  objectionable  letters.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
pupil  must  learn  to  distinguish  the  identical  letters  b,  d,  p,  before 

he  can  distinguish  the  words. 

"  T.  O."  speaks  of  "  three  months  drill "  to  learn  the  alphabet. 

With  a  good  alphabetic  chart,  a  class  of  a-b-c-darians  may  be 

taught  the  letters  in  a  very  few  days.     Following  the  same  plan, 

they  will  soon  learn  to  spell  and  to  read. 

Experience  is  the  real  test  of  the  two  systems;  but  it  is  im- 
proper to  compare  results  unless  the  facilities  for  teaching  the' 
two  methods  are  equal.  If  the  word  method  pupils  have  the  ben- 
efit of  a  chart,  the  excitement  of  a  class,  and  an  intelligent, 
skillful  teacher  to  instruct  them ;  and  the  alphabetical  pupils  have 
none  of  these,  it  is  unfair  to  point  to  the  superior  advancement 
of  the  former  as  an  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  system. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  correct  two  errors  which  the  types 
committed  in  my  former  article.  The  last  sentence  in  the 
first  paragraph  should  read,  "In  education  as  in  other  things, 
much  depends  on  the  start  (not  student) ;  and  the  last  word  in  the 
article  should  read,  race,  (not  van.)  Phono. 

[The  article  to  which  -this  is  a  reply  may  be  found  in  March 
number  Journal,  page  108.  We  recommend  a  careful  reading 
of  both.  This  subject  is  worthy  a  critical  and  candid  investi- 
gation.— Ed.]         

Josh  Billings  says :  "There  is  one  man  in  this  basement 
world  that  I  always  look  upon  with  mixed  feelings  of  pity  and 
respect,  to  whom  I  always  take  off  my  hat  and  remain  uncovered 
until  he  gets  safely  by ;  and  that  is  the  district  schoolmaster. 
When  I  meet  him  I  look  upon  him  as  a  martyr-— just  returned 
from  the  stake,  or  on  his  way  there  to  be  cooked.  Don't  talk  to 
me  about  the  patience  of  ancient  Job.  Job  had  plenty  of  boils 
all  over  hhxf,  no  donbt,  but  they  were  all  of  one  breed.  Every 
young  one  in  a  district  school  is  a  boil  of  a  different  breed,  and 
each  young  one  needs  a  different  kind  of  poultice  to  get  a  good 
head  on  him." 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE— III. 


IT  BY  J.  L.  PICKARD,* 

tOEBEL  has  done  much  in  a  good  direction  in  organizing 
and  systematizing  plays  so  that  they  shall  subserve  the 
child's  mental  and  moral  needs  as  well  as  those  of  his 
physical  nature.  The  Kindergarten,  in  its  true  conception,  b 
an  unalloyed  blessing.  It  gives  direction  to  activity,  placing 
construction  over  against  destruction,  so  natural  to  the  child. 
It  recognizes  the  body  in  relation  to  the  mind,  and  its  principle* 
may  be  carried  forward  throughout  the  whole  process  of  educa- 
tion.' These  principles  may  be  briefly  stated  as  bodily  activity, 
so  directed  and  into  such  channels  as  to  secure  bodily  skill  in 
useful  pursuits.  This  the  child  is  not  competent  to  determine 
for  himself,  nor  can  he  be  taught  from  books  what  is  best  for 
himself  until  his  personal  habits  have  become  so  far  fixed  as 
to  make  the  study  less  important  so  far  as  he  is  himself  con- 
cerned. This  thought  enforces  the  duty  of  the  teacher  in  direct- 
ing the  bodily  activities  of  the  pupiL 

In  all  that  I  have  said  thus  far,  I  have  urged  acquaintance 
with  the  body  of  the  pupil,  not  for  its  own  sake  alone,  honorable 
as  this  might  be,  but  because  of  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
higher  nature,  which  must  use  the  body  as  a  means  of  reaching 
and  holding  others ;  and  because  some  of  the  highest  attainments 
possible  to  the  human  body  are  made*  so  much  easier  by  the 
aid  of  a  healthy  body,  if  they  are  not  absolutely  dependent  upon  it 

That  a  well  trained  body  is  often  turned  to  ignoble  uses  is  no 
argument  against  its  culture ;  that  the  excessive  physical  culture, 
which  makes  the  successful  prize  fighter,  the  muscular  oarsman, 
or  the  noted  pitcher  or  baseman  of  a  club  with  or  without  stock- 
ings, does  imbrute  the  man,  dwarf  the  mind,  and  often  corrupt 
the  morals,  furnishes  no  reason  for  such  neglect  as  will  give 
to  the  mind  and  heart  an  unworthy  tenement  ill  suited  to  their 
need  or  ill  fitted  to  do  their  bidding.  That  we  are  running  to 
excess  in  a  certain  kind  of  physical  culture  is  but  in  keeping  with 
American  tendencies.  While  many  who  started  in  "this  crusade 
for  physical  culture  with  good  intent,  have  come  to  see  the  evils 
of  excess,  and  are  lamenting  its  influence  upon  both  mind  and 

*  baperintendent  Chicago  ichools. 
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morals — the  pendulum  swings  not  uselessly,  for  as  it  vibrates  to 
this  extreme  or  that,  the  hands  move  forward  on  the  dial. 

It  is  not  my  wish  that  teachers  study  the  humqn  body  that 
they  may  ascertain  how  much  may  be  made  out  o£fa,  but  that 
they  may  learn  how  much  service  it  may  be  made  to  render 
in  the  development  of  a  true  manhood,  itself  a  part.  The  man 
is  not  a  human  animal,  whose  muscular  fibre  is  to  be  fed  and 
enlarged.  The  problem  is  not  to  ascertain  how  many  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois the  human  machine  may  be  made  to  lift,  but  how  far  real 
humanity  may  be  raised  by  influences  to  which  the  body  must  con- 
tribute its  share.  It  is  not  to  determine  how  much  pounding  the 
body  will  bear,  nor  how  far  muscular  exertion  may  be  carried 
within  the  limits  of  endurance,  but  so  to  perfect  the  living  organ- 
ism as  to  make  it  an  easy  channel  through  which  a  sound  mind 
and  a  pure  heart  may  go  out  to  bless  the  human  race,  and  there* 
by  honor  the  Creator  who  gave  us  bodies  just  suited  to  our  needs 
and  to  the  needs  of  those  whom  we  may  benefit.  He  who,  under 
the  plea  of  attention  to  his  higher  nature,  gains  by  neglect  of 
body  that  sickly  cast  of  countenance  he  would  fainly  believe  in- 
dicative of  vast  intellectuality,  and  he  who  prides  himself  upon  a 
body  burned  to  ashes  under  the  fires  of  a  soul  that  has  asserted 
and  shown  its  superiority,  must  learn  that  vigorous  thought  is 
not  always,  nor  usually  the  companion  of  dyspepsia,  and  that 
God  requires  of  his  creatures  not  the  ashes  of  a  slain  victim,  but 
"a  living  sacrifice. n  Even  their  "bodies,  holy,  acceptable  unto 
God,  which  is  their  reasonable  service."  The  more  vigorous 
the  thought  the  greater  the  necessity  for  a  vehicle  suited  to 
its  purpose.  The  higher  and  holier  the  aspirations,  the  brighter 
and  more  winsome  will  his  influence  be,  whose  body  in  healthful 
srate  imparts  a  cheer  to  all  that  is  said  or  done. 


When  you  are  world-weary  and  soul-sick,  talk  with  a  little 
child.  As  the  clear,  trusting  eye  is  lifted  to  you,  a  thought  of 
the  immeasurable  distance  you  have  blindly  traveled  from  that 
tiweet  trust  to  your  present  atheism,  will  touch  the  world-frozen 
fountain  of  your  tears  ;  and  just  as  the  little  head,  unquestionably 
and  confidingly  leans  on  your  breast,  you  will  yearn  instinctively 
for  the  All  Father,  whose  loving  arms  are  our  best  and  safest 
shelter.  The  man  or  woman  must  indeed  be  past  redemption, 
whom  "  the  little  ones  in  their  midst "  cannot  bring  nearer  heaven. 
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TEACHING  LATIN  TO  BEGINNERS.— II. 


|,)  BY  AMZI  ATWATER. 

Progress  in  Latin,  as  in  other  literary  pursuit*,  roust  be 

'slow  and  discouraging  unless  there  is  an  interest  in  the 

subject;  but  this  being  present,  the  advancement  of  the 
student  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  complaint  that  "  Latin  is  dry  and  uninteresting"  is  not  an 
unusual  one,  but  in  every  instance  it  will  be  found  to  be  the 
result  of  either  inaptitude  or  indolence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
or  serious  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  How  then 
shall  interest  be  secured? 

First,  by  making  the  learner  thorough  in  his  work.  It  is  plain 
that  the  student  enjoys  and  takes  an  interest  in  that,  and  in  that 
only,  which  he  succeeds  in  understanding.  Now,  if  he  passes 
superficially  over  the  rudiments,  he  is  soon  involved  in  difficulty ; 
unmastered  principles  rise  up  behind  him,  and  loss  of  interest  is 
the  inevitable  result.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  study  of 
Latin,  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  no  branch  of  learning  depends 
more  upon  laying  a  good  foundation. 

There  will  be  no  complaint  that  " Latin  is  dry"  from  the  stu- 
dent who  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  its  first  principles.  We  may 
therefore,  take  the  complaint  for  a  confession  of  failure  in  that 
direction. 

Second,  an  occasional  brief  concert  exercise  by  the  whole  class 
during  the  hour  of  recitation  is  a  great  help  in  creating  interest 

Both  teacher  and  pupils  too  often  mil  into  a  dull,  lifeless  habit 
of  examining  the  lesson.  They  are  going  over  grammatical 
forms  and  rules  that  have' no  life  in  them,  and  the  sentences 
being  disconnected,  do  not  awaken  a  desire  of  perusing  a  narra- 
tive. To  drone  over  these  by  the  hour,  with  nothing  to  give 
spirit  or  animation,  is  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  and  will, 
consequently,  injuriously  affect  their  scholarship.  Let  the  monot- 
ony be  broken  up.  Throw  in  a  brief  half-minute  exercise  by  the 
whole  class ;  a  declension  of  a  noun,  adjective,  or  pronoun  ;  the 
conjugation  or  inflection  of  some  form  of  a  verb  found  in  the  les- 
son, and  all  will  return  to  individuaj^recitations  with  a  new  test. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  perhaps  the  most  effectual  means  of 
awakening  a  perfect  interest  in  the  Latin — an  interest  which  may 
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ripen  into  a  zeal  that  will  result  in  profound  scholarship — is 
tracing  the  derivation,  and  discovering  the  radical  meaning 
of  English  words.  Our  standard  English  writers  have  drawn  so 
copiously  from  Roman  fountains ;  have  so  enriched  our  vocabu- 
lary from  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  science  in  all 
her  departments  has  so  frequently  sought  her  terms  from  the 
same  source,  that  this  opens  a  wonderful  field  for  study  and  re- 
search, explorations  in  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  light  trea- 
sures whose  existence  was  not  even  suspected. 

Those  who  are  somewhat  advanced  in  the  English  branches 
(and  most  of  our  Latin  pupils  are),  have  become  familiar  with 
the  sound  of  a  great  number  of  technical  terms  which  they  have 
learned  to  use  in  their  proper  places,  and  whose  meaning  they 
suppose  themselves  to  understand. 

It  is  the  rare  pleasure  of  the  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  to 
re-introduce  them  to  these  old  acquaintances,  show  their  real 
force,  and  draw  out  of  them  their  history  and  concealed  meaning. 
The  student  of  arithmetic  will  then  see  that 

Subtraction  is  that  process  in  which  he  (sub-trahere-traetum) 
draws  one  number  under  another ;  that  multiplication  (multus  and 
plicare-catum)  is  a  process  of  folding  a  number  upon  itself  many 
times ;  that  five  dollars  is  called  a  concrete  number  because  (con- 
crescere-ooncretum)  the  five  and  the  dollars  have  grown,  or  have 
been  united  together. 

The  boy  who  has  traversed  the  round  world  in  his  atlas,  or 
with  artistic  hands  has  drawn  out  the  lands  and  seas  on  paper, 
perceives  that  the  peninsulaf  which  has  always  seemed  to  him  to 
be  an  absurd  and  indefinite  thing,  is  after  all  simply  (paene) 
almost  an  (insula)  island ;  that  his  continent  is  really  a  large  body 
of  land  (continere,  continens,  continentis)  all  holding  together. 

The  one  who  has  labored  in  the  parts  of  speech  and  rules 
of  his  mother  tongue,  now  perceives  that  the  verb,  the  conjugation 
of  which  has  cost  him  so  much  labor,  may  well  claim  attention, 
for  it  is  the  (verbum)  word  of  the  language ;  that  the  little  prepo- 
sition has  secured  its  long  name  from  the  place  it  occupies,  it  be- 
ing (prae-ponere-positum)  placed  before  another  word ;  that  we 
may  well  call  the  word  which  qualifies  the  meaning  of  a  noun,  an 
<jdjective,  since  it  has  been  (ad-jicere-adjectum)  thrown  at  or  applied 
to  it. 

That  pupil  must  be  dull  indeed  who  cannot  be  interested  and 
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excited  by  discovering  the  hidden  significance  of  these,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  words  which  he  is  daily  accustomed  to  use. 

Surely,  in  pursuing  the  study  of  a  language  in  which  there  is 
such  perfect  and  admirable  system^  such  wealth  of  sententious 
wisdom  and  eloquence,  and  which  at  the  same  time  contributes  so 
largely  to  the  beauty  and  copiousness  of  our  own  tongue,  there 
should  be  the  most  ardent,  enthusiastic  interest. 


"  NOT  HOW  MUCH,  BUT  HOW  WELL."* 


his  old  maxim,  often  hung  upon  the  walls  .of  school- 
rooms, cheats  children  out  of  their  time  and  labor,  and  de- 
ludes parents  and  teachers  into  the  belief  that  but  very  lit- 
tle should  be  attempted.  Of  course  it  is  not  hung  there  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  too  often  has  this  effect.  It  does  not  so  much  im- 
press the  child's  mind  with  the  importance  of  making  thorough, 
investigations,  as  it  does  of  avoiding  extensive  ones.  It  also 
cheats  the  children  and  parents  by  forming  a  screen,  behind 
which  the  teacher  may  hide  his  ignorance  and  his  laziness.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  oversee  the  slow,  stupid  progress  of  pupils  when 
hampered  and  restrained  by  the  requirement  to  commit,  repeat, 
review,  and  recite  over  and  over  again  the  same  dull  lessons,  bat 
not  so  easy  to  properly  direct  eager,  stimulated  minds,  when  bent 
on  real  and  extensive  investigation.  To  review  again  and  again 
the  same  thing  without  gathering  additional  knowledge,  is  simply 
to  throw  away  both  time  and  labor. 

Thoroughness  is  a  good  thing  and  should  be  cultivated,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  intellect.  Many  teachers  drill  classes  day  after 
day  in  Arithmetic,  for  the  sake  of  ihoroughnm,  when,  if  the  same 
classes  were  put  to  the  study  of  Algebra,  they  would  actually 
learn  the  principles  sought  in  the  former  study,  much  more  rap- 
idly and  more  thoroughly. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  principal  embodied  in  our  text, 
namely,  quality  in  preference  to  quantity,  is  not  a  good  one,  but 
that  its  abuse  too  often  proves  destructive  of  true  mental  develop- 
ment, and  that  it  often  does  more  injury  in  the  school-room  than 
good.  For  example,  a  certain  teacher  in  one  of  our  western  col- 
leges, requires  each  lesson  in  history  to  be  committed  to  memory. 

*Thlt  paper  *•■  read  m  a  Recitation  Exercise ,  by  a  member  of  the  Rhetoric  Claee,  its 
the  State  Uniyerelty. 
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The  time  and  labor  thus  given  to  the  dull  task  of  memorizing 
what  a  certain  author  has  seen  fit  to  write,  is,  of  course,  very 
great  What  is  gained  ?  The  memory  is  somewhat  strengthened, 
and  a  few  historical  facts  learned ;  beyond  this,  almost  nothing. 
Now,  let  the  same  time  and  labor  be  given  to  an  extensive  and 
well-directed  reading  of  general  historical  literature,  and  who  can 
doubt  that  a  wider  and  more  practical  knowledge  of  history,  as 
well  as  a  more  cultivated  taste  for  reading,  would  be  thus  ac- 
quired? ' 

While  we  have  but  few  teachers  so  extremely  "thorough"  as 
this  one,  yet  we  have  many  who  are  continually  narrowing  the  in- 
tellects of  their  pupils  by  thus  cramping  their  energies.  So  long  as 
children  are  taught  to  do  but  little,  in  order  that  that  little  may 
be  done  well,  or  that  it  is  better  to  know  everything  of  something 
than  to  know  something  of  everything,  they  are  contented  with 
little  results  and  make  but  little  efforts.  They  believe  as  they  are 
taught,  that  the  lack  of  quantity  is  more  than  made  up  by  supe- 
rior quality.,  when  in  reality  the  little  they  do  accomplish  is  very 
poorly  done. 

Such  aphorisms,  let  them  be  ever  so  plausible,  should  be  cau- 
tiously and  wisely  used,  not  abused.  g.  m.  l. 
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certain  school  superintendent  was  accustomed  to  say, '  'ev- 
ery day  our  teachers  do  enough  unnecessary  talking  to 
make  volumes,  if  their  words  were  put  into  print.", 
In  every  part  of  the  school-room  work,  in  the  government,  in 
the  instruction,  teachers  doubtless  defeat  their  purposes  more  fre- 
quently and  more  fully,  by  too  much  talking,  than  by  any  other 
one  means.  Many  teacher,  conscientiously  striving  to  do 
their  work  well,  laboring  in  season  and  out  of  season,  lessen  their 
influence  and  increase  their  difficulties  by  not  having  the  ability 
to  bridle  that  unruly  memberthe  tongue,  by  not  knowing  the 
folly  of  a  ceaseless  drivel  of  words.  One  of  such  may  be  heard 
crying  out  in  a  storm  of  disorder,  "  peace — be  still " — bui  there 
is  no  peace ;  there  is,  there  can  be  no  stillness,  so  long  as  she  de- 
pends upon  words — so  long  as  she  hopes  to  assert  her  authority 
and  establish  herself  in  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  children 
by  the  power  of  words.    Children  very  soon  know  when  a  teach- 
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er  talks  simply  to  seem  strong,  intelligent,  and  a  master.     Some 
who  know  the  least  can,  or  at  least,  do  say  die  most.     A  little 
thorough,  careful  thought  on  a  subject-information,  properly  ar- 
ranged, enables  one  to  express  himself  briefly  and  clearly.     A 
multiplicity  of  words  is  the  index  of  a  confused,  undisciplined 
mind.     Like  begets  like — as  the  teacher,  so  are  the  scholars.  The 
fruits  of  die  wordy  teacher    are:    Carelessness,    heedlessness, 
thoughtlessness,  disorder,  confusion,   idleness,   weakness  every- 
where.    Such  a  teacher  may  be  found  reiterating  the  page  and 
paragraph  of  a  lesson,  to  a  class  of  heedless  urchins,  to  find  all  for- 
gotten at  the  following  recitation.     Such  a  one  was  the  old  school- 
master  of  Dickens,  whose  request  for  the  boys  to  pass  quietly  from 
the  school-room,  across  the  green,  far  out  of  sight,  was  answered 
by  leaps  and  huzzas  on  the  very  steps  of  the  door — shouts  and 
yells — not  of  defiance,  but  of  utter  disregard  and  carelessness. 
Every  teacher,  must  go  through  a  trial  at  the  hands  of  the 
scholars.     They  begin  the  test  on  the  first  day,  and  the  read- 
iest and  surest  way  is  to  try  her  firmness,  her  patience,  her  com- 
posure, her  temper  by  questions,  by  requests,  by  calling  for  un- 
necessary attention,  by  diverting  the  mind  to  this  direction  and 
then  that.     Now  what  shall  be  done?    A  teacher  of  one  kind 
would  attempt  to  answer  all  questions,  satisfy  all  apparent  crav- 
ings for  information,  explain  all  troubles,  grant  all  requests,  settle 
all  disputes,  help  over  all  difficulties,  cover  over  everything  with 
that  ready  relief  of  wards.     Repress  this  symptom  of  disorder 
with  words ;  reprove  that  outbreak  with  words ;  check  this  out- 
burst of  misbehavior  with  words ;  restere  chaos  to  order  by  words ; 
This  one  evidently  believes  in  the  omnipotence  of  words.     The 
fact,  however,  is  patent,  that  her  words,  so  far  as  her  scholars  are 
concerned,  are  weak,  babbling,  worthless — worse,  they  cause  con- 
fusion of  mind,  and  disregard  for  authority. 

Another  teacher  would  come  into  the  presence  of  a  room  full 
of  children  for  the  first  time,  seeing  here  and  there,  everywhere, 
that  childish  spirit  of  fun,  of  restlessness,  of  all  things  calculated 
to  try  the  patience,  and  wisely  conclude  not  to  fire  a  volley  of 
words  into  them,  not  to  declaim  one  golden  rule  after  another, 
not  to  talk  confusion  into  order.  She  calmly  looks  about  her, 
reviews  them,  fixes  her  eyes  closely  and  coolly  upon  them,  gives 
them  a  dignified,  quiet  look,  that  carries  powerful  conviction  into 
their  very  hearts.  Her  self-possessed  presence  insufficient.  You  may 
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read  upon  their  faces:  "We  have  a  master  now."    A  teacher 
strong  in  discipline,  should  thus  be  able  to  go  before  a  class  of  \ 

children,  whatever  their  condition,  and  with  folded  arms,  look 
them  into  quiet  and  respectful  order.  If  this  will  not  do  it,  no 
amount  of  word-storming  will.  The  first  thing,  almost,  that  a 
teacher  should  learn,  is  this  peculiar  power  of  silence,  and  the 
wonderful  weakness  of  words.  "Why  does  that  boy  stand  so 
awkwardly  ?  "  you  ask.  "  I  am  sure  I've  told  him  a  round  dozen  * 
times  about  that  very  thing,"  is  the  reply.  "  I  have  spoken  to 
you  the  last  time  about  whispering,"  was  lately  addressed  the 
third  time  to  a  boy  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes.  Now  what  does 
that  boy  care  for  the  words  of  his  teacher?  She  has  destroyed 
that  respect  which  should  cause  him  to  hear  and  heed  the  first  re- 
quest He  doesn't  believe  she  means  what  she  says.  There  is 
trouble  and  failure  in  her  future  as  a  teacher. 

Listen  to  this  and  then  please  estimate  the  amount  of  attention 
and  thought  inspired  in  the  boy's  mind.  Is  there  anything  more 
tefogging,  benumbing,  stupefying  and  confusing?  Nothing  to 
awaken  the  attention,  fix  the  mind  closely,  arouse  the  ener- 
gies quicken  thought,  stir  into  activity — things  that  are  the  crown- 
ing jewels  of  a  promising  school. 

But  here  is  what  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  "  word-mangier  "  verba- 
tim et  literalwn :  ' '  Now  Edward  Reeder,  every  day  sirfce  you  have 
been  in  school  we  have  had  the  word '  lily,'  and  now  you  say  '  1-i-l- 
1-y/  Not  a  day  but  we  have  spelled  the  word  *  lily.'  I  know 
not  a  day  has  passed  but  what  we  have  spelled  this  word. 
Everyday  for  a  month  we  have  had  'lily.'  I'm  sure  not  a  day 
has  passed,  and  now  it  is '  1-i-l-l-y ; '  you  ought  to  know  better.  Fm 
sure  you  ought  to,  the  number  of  times  we  have  had  it  It  does 
seem  strange  you  can't  spell  it.  Of  course,  if  we  never  had 
qpeUed  it,  I  should  not  wonder  at  your  missing  it,  but  when  we 
have  had  it  so  much,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Now  go  to  your 
seat  and  spell  it  so  often,  that  if  you  live  to  be  the  oldest  man,  you 
will  know  how  to  spell  'lily.'  I  thought  everybody  knew  how  to  spell 
that  little  word — anyhow  you  ought  to,  when  we  have  had  it  so  often. " 

It  is  not  necessary  "  to  rise  to  explain  "  the  mental  condition  of 

such  a  teacher  She  eould  teach  nothing  clearly  and  cleanly. 
To  prove,  however,  that  she  is  a  master,  she  resorts  to  such 
speech  as  quoted.  Observe  that  the  whole  harangue  does  not  in 
the  least  impress  upon  the  boy's  mind  the  mistake  he  has  made, 
and  the  chances  are,  the  same  will  occur  on  .the  next  occasion. 
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We  would  have  teachers  talk,  but  they  should,  of  all  talker*, 
be  clear,  concise,  and  correct.  So  much  advice,  instruction,  en- 
couragement, admonition,  and  censure  are  needed  that  teacher* 
can  not  afford  to  spend  their  time  in  talking.  Leave  off  the 
noisy  speeches  that  speak  but  too  loudly  your  own  weakness  and 
inefficiency. 

If  you  have  strength  you  will  not  become  the  slave  of  this  bad 
habit.  If  you  are  weak,  words  will  never  conceal  it — they  will 
betray  you.  Save  your  words— silence  is  far  more  deceptive 
than  speech.  While  it  is  not  necessary  to  ape  the  owl,  you  will 
succeed  far  less  in  the  perhaps  more  natural  role  of  the  jackdaw. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  treat  children  as  rational  beingB — 
human  beings  endowed  with  all  the  sensibilities  of  a  living  soul. 
Common  sense  and  your  own  good  culture  are  an  unerring  guide. 

1 '  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

"Speech  is  silver,  silence  is  golden."  W.  J.  Button. 


THE  LEGAL  RIGHTS  AND    OBLIGATIONS    Of9 

TEACHERS.— IV. 


t> 


OP  THE  CONTRACT. 


(Continued.) 
h  frequently  happens  that  misunderstandings  arise  betweea 
teachers  and  employers  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
contracts  between  them.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  pri- 
vate schools  where  all  the  patrons  are  contracting  parties,  for  the 
reason,  as  I  apprehend,  that  where  the  parties  are  numerous, 
there  is  necessarily  an  increase  of  chances  for  differences  of 
opinion.  These  differences  may  arise  from  an  honest  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  upon  teacher 
and  employer,  but?  in  most  cases  they  may  be  traced  to  evil 
designing  persons  who  purposely  misapprehend  the  matter  in 
order  that  difficulty  may  arise  and  their  petty  spite  be  gratified ; 
in  either  case  the  result  will  be  detrimental  to  the  success  of  the 
school,  to  teachers  and  employers,  and  therefore  it  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  all  concerned  to  so  make  their  contracts,  that  if  possible, 
trouble  cannot  arise. 

The  teacher  may  recover  for  his  services  without  any  expirees 
contract  whatever.     The  law  will  not  permit  one  man,  knowingly, 
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to  take  the  benefit  of  another's  labor  and  not  recompense  him  for 
it,  but  will  compel  a  payment  in  whatever  sum  the  work  may  be 
shown  to  be  reasonably  worth.  Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  as  to  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  teacher  and 
the  employer,  the  law,  .speaking  through  the  mouths  of  her 
judges,  will  say  what  'those  duties  and  obligations  are ;  but  no 
teacher,  or  trustee,  or  other  employer  ought  for  a  moment  to  think 
of  submitting  the  question  of  wages  and  legal  rights  and  duties, 
to  that  ordeal,  when  they  have  it  within  their  own  power  to  die- 
tate  and  settle  the  terms  in  advance. 

In  every  case  let  there  be  an  express  contract,  leaving  nothing 
to  be  implied  by  law.  Let  the  contract  be  reduced  to  writing 
and  not  entrusted  to  the  uncertain  memory  of  witnesses.  Let  it, 
furthermore,  contain  all  the  contract,  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  law 
that  when  the  parties  to  a  contract  have  once  put  themselves 
upon  paper,  that  they  will  be  presumed  to  have  written  down 
their  entire  contract,  and  no  court  will  hear  them  contradict  or 
vary  what  may  have  been  agreed  upon  in  writing.  Their  written 
contract,  however  defective  and  uncertain,  must  speak  for  itself. 
I  would,  therefore,  enjoin  it  upon  every  teacher  and  school  officer 
to  enter  into  a  written  contract,  broad  enough  to  provide  for  every 
contingency  which  is  likely  to  arise.  This  degree  of  particularity 
may  seem  unnecessary  to  many,  and  in  nineteen  schools  out  of 
twenty  there  would  probably  be  nd  occasion  whatever  for  it ;  but 
when  the  twentieth  comes,  as  it  may  in  the  life  of  any  teacher, 
the  vexation  and  annoyance  far  outweighs  the  trouble  and  cost  of 
preparing  a  comprehensive  written  contract.  Moreover,  I  may 
be  asked  by  the  teacher,  "How  am  I  to  anticipate  possible  con- 
tingencies?" I  admit  the  pertinency  of  the  question  coming 
from  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  but  the  observation  and 
experience  of  the  older  members  of  the  fraternity  will  suggest 
the  many  questions  which  might  arise,  and  which  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  provide  for.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  I  have  known  legal  advice  sought  upon :  "  In  a  public 
school,  who  is  under  legal  obligation  to  sweep  the  school  room 
and  build  the  fires?"  "  Is  the  teacher  responsible  for  injuries 
done  to  school  property,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent?"  "  In  a  pri- 
vate school,  how  many  hours  per  day  shall  be  taught?"  "  Who 
shall  say  what  books  are  to  be  used?"  These  are  all  practical 
questions,  and  witfi  others  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
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the  mind  of  every  teacher  of  any  considerable  experience,  may 
stubbornly  arise  at  times  to  be  no  little  discomfort  of  teachers 
and  school  officers.  It  is  a  nice  legal  question  to  determine  the 
boundary  line  between  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  teacher  and 
those  upon  the  employer,  and  I  can  readily  understand  why  not 
only  laymen  and  teachers,  but  lawyers  themselves  disagree  in 
reference  thereto.  This  being  the  case,  it  must  be  apparent  to 
every  teacher  that  the  matter  ought  to  be  settled  in  the  contract, 
and  if  this  is  done  and  the  contract  reduced  to  writing,  the  law 
will  uphold  and  enforce  it  to  the  uttermost 

Without  attempting  the  form  of  a  contract  which  would  meet 
any  and  every  case,  a  feat  that  would  be  impossible,  let  me  offer 
a  suggestion  as  to  the  material  parts  to  be  considered  by  the 
teacher  or  school  officer,  or  other  contracting  party  about  to  enter 
into  one.  There  must,  of  course,  be  contracting  parties,  and 
each  party  must,  of  course,  be  bound  by  the  contract  to  do  certain 
things.  Now,  what  does  the  teacher  undertake?  Primarily,  to 
teach.  If  in  a  public  school,  where,  when,  what  price?  If  to  cut 
wood,  build  fires,  sweep  the  floor,  carry  water,  pay  for  broken 
furniture  under  any  circumstances,  (you  ought  to  be  bound  to  do 
so  in  certain  cases),  let  your  contract  say  so  in  plain  English 
prose.  Bind  yourself  to  do  everything  you  intend  to  do  in  affir- 
mative terms ;  and  so  let  the  trustee  or  other  contracting  party 
do.  If  he  undertakes  to  do  anything  for  you  or  for  the  school, 
state  what,  and  when.  If  you  are  to  teach  a  private  school  and 
your  patrons  are  to  furnish  you  a  room,  put  it  in  the  contract 
If  you  intend  to  grade  your  school,  as  you  ought  to  do,  stipulate 
for  uniformity  in  text  books,  and  reserve  the  right  to  dictate  the 
same.  If  you  intend  to  teach  a  "  short  quarter  "  of  sixty  days, 
write  "  sixty  days"  down.  In  fine,  everything  the  teacher  .in- 
tends to  do  he  must  bind  himself  affirmatively  to  do,  and  every- 
thing the  other  contracting  party  intends  to  do,  he  must  likewise 
be  bound  affirmatively  to  do. 

In  offering  this  article,  as  indeed  all  that  have  preceded  it, 
the  wants  of  the  younger  class  of  teachers  have  been  kept  continu- 
ally in  view.  The  elder  members  of  the  profession  need  no  ad- 
vice upon  the  topics  coming  within  the  range  of  this  and  preced- 
ing discussions,  but  there  are  those  who  have  lately  entered  the 
field,  and  who  are  now  entering — "  new  hands  at  the  business  " — for 
whose  exclusive  benefit  these  articles  have  beeft  written,     d.  r>.  b. 
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fr  may  be  interesting  to  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education, 
to  learn  something  of  the  present  condition  and  prospect  of 
'oar  State  Normal  School.  The  session  closed  on  Tuesday, 
•the  22nd  ult. ,  with  an  examination  of  the  Model  School  and  the 
Normal  students.  The  model  school  is  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments, in  charge  of  Miss  Donahue  and  Miss  Morris.  The  teach- 
ere  of  the  Normal  are  President  Jones,  Professor  Newby,  Miss 
Bruce,  Miss  Funelle,  and  Professor  Page.  The  latter  has  charge 
of  the  music.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  department 
for  the  session  was  thirty-five.  The  prospects  are  that  there  will 
be  a  much  larger  attendance  the  coming  session.  But  no  one 
need  be  surprised  at  the  comparatively  small  number  for  the  win- 
ter term.  The  history  of  Normal  Schools  shows  this  to  be  a  very 
good  commencement.  Institutions  to  be  useful  must  grow  like 
trees;  if  they  spring  up  like  weeds  their  value  will  probably  be 
proportioned  to  their  growth. 

The  Building. — The  school  building  is  very  large  and  im- 
posing. The  third  story  is  not  completed.  The  High  School  of 
the  city  occupies  the  lower  story,  that  being  one  of  the  conditions 
of  its  location  in  Terre  Haute.  The  house  is  kept  neat,  dean 
and  in  good  taste,  fte  furniture,  desks  and  chairs,  in  the  Model 
Schools,  and  Normal,  have  not  been  well  preserved.  The  desks 
are  scored,  the  stove  scribbled  on,  the  hinges  of  some  desks  are 
loose,  and  the  nicely  varnished  chairs  have  been  marred  by  per- 
sons standing  on  them.  The  legs  of  die  piano  also  show  rough 
handling.    This  is  not  good  culture  or  good  taste. 

The  Pupils. — The  pupils  of  the  Model  School  are  from  the 
city.  The  pupils  of  the  Normal  from  that  class  of  society  who  have 
ambition  to  be  useful,  and  have  been  trained  and  are  willing 
to  work.  Most  of  them  expect  to  educate  themselves  and  fight 
the  battle  of  life  independently.  They  generally  are  just  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  are  made  noble,  worthy  men  and  women. 
They  come  to  school  to  work,  and  are  not  disappointed,  for  they 
have  it  to  do. 

The  Course  of  Instruction. — The  necessities  of  the  Normal 
students  are  such  that  generally  they  are  not  able  to  continue 
through  the  course  without  stopping  to  recruit  their  finances. 
They  gO  to  school  awhile,  and  then  teach  to  replenish  their  purses. 
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For  the  accommodation,  also,  of  those  who  can.  only  be  at  school 
a  short  time,  there  are  two  courses  of  study,  one  a  complete  Nor- 
mal School  course  for  advanced  pupils ;  the  other,  for  the  assist- 
ance of  those  who  cannot  afford  the  time  or  money  for  the  former. 
The  Examination. — About  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  best 
of  the  citizens  of  Terre  Haute  were  assembled  in  the  hall  to  wit- 
ness the  examination  of  the  Model  Schools.  The  Primary  School 
was  examined  first,  by  Miss  Donahue.  The  reading  was  admir- 
able, clear,  distinct  and  intelligible.  The  spelling  was  good.  The 
writing  of  numbers,  addition,  and  multiplication  were  prompt  and 
accurate.  The  lesson  on  color  was  a  failure ;  perhaps  the  cla* 
knew  more  than  they  were  made  to  exhibit.  The  teacher  did  not 
show  herself  to  the  best  advantage,  as  she  could  not  be  heard  by 
the  audience.  This  seeming  want  of  confidence,  or  ability,  iw 
accounted  for  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  lady  was  not  well.  Id 
music  the  children  exhibited  a  very  commendable  proficiency, 
reading  music  at  sight  and  singing  very  sweetly. 

Intermediate  School. — Miss  Morris  had  been  obliged  to 
suspend  her  school  previous  to  the  examination,  on  account  of 
sickness,  and  it  was  feared  that  she  could  not  conduct  the  exer- 
cises, but  she  did  it  bravely.  In  music,  arithmetic,  geography, 
map-drawing,  reading  and  spelling,  there  was  a  promptness,  ac- 
curacy, intelligence  manifested,  that  exhibited  fine  teaching.  The 
language  of  the  pupils  was  good,  and  their  enunciation  fine. 

Afternoon. — The  delighted  audience  of  the  morning  was  not 
present  in  such  numbers  in  the  afternoon.  Doubtless  the  parents 
were  more  interested  in  their  own  children  than  in  other  people's; 
yet  we  think  they  would  have  been  well  repaid  if  they  had  at- 
tended in  the  afternoon.  The  opening  exercise  was  a  song  by 
the  school,  conducted  by  Prof.  Page,  "Praise  the  Lord;*' Miss 
Mary  Andrews  read  a  selection  from  Whittier,  "  Snow-bound  ;* 
•essay  by  Mr.  Howard  Sanderson,  on  "  The  Condition  of  Europe 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century."  This  essay  was  an  intro- 
duction to  an  historical  discussion  as  to  territorial  rights  in  North 
America.  There  was  six  disputants,  Misses  Fanny  Scott  and 
Lessie  Harrah  were  the  advocates  of  Spain ;  Miss  S.  Barber  and 
Mr.  Bf.  Sandison  defended  the  claims  of  England,  and  Miss  Belle 
Pownerand  Mr.  W.  W.  Parsons,  represented  the  interests  of 
.  France.  The  discussion  was  unusually  interesting,  and  was  en- 
tered into  with  an  energy  and  animation  that  was  very  entertain- 
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ing,  and  showed  that  these  young  folks  had  been  reading  to  some 
purpose.  The  first  two  young  ladies  forgot  they  were  speaking  to 
an  audience  who  had  done  them  the  compliment  to  come  and 
hear  them ;  indeed  the  second,  the  advocate  of  England,  lost  her 
presence  of  mind,  or  voice,  and  spoiled  her  effort.  The  rest  did 
themselves  and  the  school  great  credit-  by  their  clearness,  distinct- 
ness, accuracy  and  self  possession.  The  discussion  lasted  nearly 
two  hours,  and  the  interest  of  the  audience  was  unabated. 

After  the  discussion,  Prof.  Page  entertained  the  audience  with 
a  solo,  the  "  Dear  Old  Sunny  Home ; "  Miss  Mary  Oakey  read 
an  essay  entitled  <;  Normal  Schools,"  which,  by  the  vote  of  the 
audience,  was  requested  for  publication.  It  was  well  written  and 
*well  read. 

The  closing  exercise  was  the  reading  of  a  beautiful  selection  by 
Miss  Lizzie  Jones,  entitled  "An  Order  for  a  Pictured  The  feel- 
ing manifested  by  many  of  the  audience,  was  a  tribute  to  the 
touching  sentiments  of  the  poem  and  the  beauty  of  its  rendering. 

As  the  audience  was  about  to  retire,  a  motion  was  made  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  express  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
felt  in  the  exercises,  and  to  recommend  the  State  Normal  School 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  be  prepared  to  be  teachers. 
Their  report  will  be  published. 

The  writer  went  to  the  Normal  School  to  learn  from  personal 
observation  what  its  condition  is  and  what  good  it  is  accomplish* 
ing.  He  is  satisfied  that  for  the  peculiar  work  it  is  organized  to  do, 
that  there  is  no  fitter  place  in  the  State  for  young  teachers  to  go, 
and  therefore  recommends  the  school  as  doing  a  good  work  for  the 
State  and  its  schools.  *  It  has  an  able  faculty  of  teachers,  and  time 
is  the  only  element  it  needs  to  make  the  institution  all  that  its 
most  sanguine  friends  promised.  Alex.  M.  Gow. 


There  was,  many  years  ago,  a  Lazy  Man's  Society.  One  of 
the  articles  required  that  no  man  belonging  to  the  society  should 
ever  be  in  a  hurry.  Now  it  happened  on  a  time  that  the  village 
doctor  was  seen  driving  post-haste  through  the  streets  to  visit  a 
patient.  The  members  of  the  society  saw  him,  and  on  his  return 
reminded  him  of  his  fast  riding  and  violation  of  the  rules. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  doctor;  "the  truth  is,  my  horse  was 
determined  to  go,  and  I  felt  too  lazy  to  stop  him."  They  did 
not  catch  him  that  time.  2 
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BY  MATTTE  CUM* 


>N  presenting  this  subject  I  feel  that  it  is  one  in  which  we  all 
feel  a  common  interest*  and  it  is  of  too  vital  importance  both 
to  teacher  and  pupil  to  waste  our  time  in  mere  metaphysical 
speculation,  hence,  what  I  say  will  be  conclusions  based  upon  my 
oonviqtions  from  what  I  have  learned  by  observation  and  experi- 
ence. 

First,  it  occasions  deception  because  it  produees  a  selfish 
ambition  conducive  to  the  gratification  of  the  pupil's  personal 
pride  and  ambition.  Granting  this  to  be  true,  will  not  the 
teacher,  by  taking  the  responsibility  of  reporting  into  his  own 
hands,  come  in  contact  with  another  kind  oi  pride  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  American  boys  and  girls,  that  of  freedom  to 
think  and  speak  for  themselves. 

You  may  see  this  germ  of  personal  freedom  manifested  in  the 
lowest  primary  grades,  and  no  teacher,  however  honest,  however 
observing,  can  know,  at  all  times,  every  thing  that  transpires  in 
the  school  room. 

Children  are  very  close  observers,  especially  of  the  conduct  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  least  inadvertency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
may  cause  the  pupil  to  feel  that  injustice  has  been  done  him,  and 
this  single  act  may  weaken  the  influence  of  that  teacher  over  his 
pupils ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pupil  gives  his  own  re- 
port and  makes  the  mistake  himself,  the  .school  feels  that  it  has 
the  power  of  appeal  in  the  teacher,  while  the  teacher,  not  having 
yet  committed  himself  by  giving  his  decision,  has  now  the  oppor- 
tunity of  protecting  the  honor  of  his  school  and  correcting  the 
falsehood  of  the  pupil,  whereas,  if  the  teacher  had  given  the  de- 
portment of  that  pupil,  and  there  had  been  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  school  or  of- that  particular  pupil,  he  having  already 
committed  his  judgment,  would  either  have  to  let  it  stand  so, 
perhaps  causing  unkindly  feelings,  or  he  would  have  to  acknowl- 
edge to  the  school  (tacitly  at  least)  that  he  had  made  the  mistake, 
either  of  which  might  prove  detrimental  to  his  influence. 

As  to  this  system's  causing  deception,  this  seems  to  me  very  much 
like  the  reasons  adduced  by  some  prudish  mothers  who  will  not 
permit  their  children  to  attend  school  until  they  are  such  boobies 
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they  are  ashamed  to  go,  lest  their  precious  morals  may  be  cor- 
rupted by  mingling  with  their  fellows,  or,  in  keeping  with  the  sys- 
tem of  iron-walled  boarding  schools  where  conscientious  parents 
(in  total  or  partial  ignorance  of  the  normal  laws  of  human  na- 
ture) place  their  daughters  to  protect  their  innocence,  little  sus- 
pecting that  instead  of  strengthing  them  for  the  social  stage,  they 
are  building  up  a  fake  system  of  morality,  so  weak,  so  unstable 
that  even  small  temptations  cannot  be  resisted.  From  all  such 
systems  I  hope  to  be  forever  delivered ! 

Give  me  a  moral  standard  that  has  been  wrought  out  in  the 
furnace  of  severe  discipline,  a  conscience  that  has  felt  the  refiner's 
fire  and  the  fuller's  soap,  and  then  I  will  show  you  the  individual 
who  reflects  the  perfect  image  of  the  refiner.  No  other  image 
can  be  perfect;  the  outside  of  the  platter  may  be  clean,  but  the 
inside  will  not  be  clean  also ! 

As  for  low  morals  being  an  argument  against  the  system,  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  arguments  in  favor 
of  it.  First,  because  it  furnishes  both  teacher  and  pupil  a  cor- 
rect standard  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  normal 
condition  of  that  particular  school,  and  shows  him,  as  well  as  the 
pupils,  the  positive  necessity  of  raising  their  moral  standard. 
Second,  it  furnishes  a  due  to  the  teacher  by  which  he  may  come 
in  direct  contact  with  his  pupils  on  the  subject  of  truthfulness 
and  honesty. 

Now  we  are  all  agreed  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  make  a 
child  see  a  thing  than  to  place  that  thing  in  a  tangible  form.  I 
would  give  more  for  the  moral  effect  produced  upon  a  child  by  an  act 
whicn  is  so  palpable  that  the  dullest  cannot  fail  to  see  it,  than  for 
the  whole  moral  code  given  in  generalizing ;  that  the  child  who 
could  thus  see  the  truth,  would  also  see  a  lie  I  do  not  doubt,  but 
children  know  there  are  lies  in  the  world  just  as  well  any  body, 
and  why  not  give  them  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  resist 
them  ? 

If  the  school-room  were  the  only  place  where  children  come  in 
contact  with  deception  and  equivocation,  there  might  be  some 
better  reason  why  they  should  be  spared  the  temptation ;  but 
even  then  ,1  would  give  more  for  the  genuine  manhood  of  that 
boy  who  had  learned  to  resist  the  temptation,  who  had  grown 
strong  by  virtue  of  it  I  I  think  a  wrong  construction  is  often 
placed  upon  that  beautiful  prayer,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 
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He  who  knew  the  end  from  the  beginning  also  knew  that  vice 
and  deceit  would  ever  be  a  snare  in  the  pathway  of  man ;  there- 
fore, that  divine  petition  cannot  mean  that  we  shall  not  be  exposed 
to  temptation,  but  that  we  shall  be  strong  in  the  midst  of  it ! 
"  Deliver  us  from  evil ;"  on  this  hang  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
While  I  would  have  different  restrictions  for  different  grotfes,  I 
can  see  no  just  reason  for  not  using  the  same  system  for  alL 
Children  soon  form  very  correct  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  As 
soon  as  a  child  is  able  to  say  yes  and  no,  it  is  quite  old.  enough  to 
tell  the  truth !  It  is  true  that  child-judgment  is  immature  ;  thai 
its  memory  is  uncultivated ;  that  it  may  have  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  correct  deportment ;  but  children  know  more  at  six  years 
old  by  intuition,  than  most  persons  know  in  half  a  lifetime  spent, 
in  theorizing.  With  careful,  patient  training,  I  see  no  reason 
why  these  little  minds  and  hearts  may  not  be  trained  to  compre- 
hend ail  that  is  requisite ;  and  I  do  believe  that,  although  the 
process  may  be  of  slow  growth,  yet  in'  no  other  way  can  we  so 
highly  develop  these  child-natures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  self-reporting  system  is  founded  upon 
the  normal  condition  of  confidence  and  love ! 

• 

Where  is  the  Christian  mother  who  has  not  a  thousand  times 
taken  her  darling  upon  her  knee,  and  taught  it  that  beautiful  God- 
given  lesson,  "  Confess  your  faults,"  before  its  bright  innocent 
face  has  ever  seen  inside  the  school-room  ?  Then  if  suck  lessons 
are  so  necessary  beneath  the  watchful  eye  of  a  mother's  love,  are 
they  any  the  less  important  when  she  places  her  child  in  the  care 
of  the  teacher  ?  Will  she  not  hold  us  responsible  if  we  fail  to 
nurture  the  germ  that  she  has  taught  to  spring  up? 

It  has  been  argued  by  one  of  our  best  educators  that  we  can 
judge  of  the  ultimate  success  of  this  system,  only  as  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  after  life  of  those  who  have  been  subject  to 
its  influence.     There  would  certainly  be  as  much  justice  in  say- 
ing  that  the  profligate  young  man  of  the  present  day  is  not  s 
christian  from  some  one  special  defect  in  his  parental  training. 
Verily,  * '  There  are  snares  enough  on  the  tented  field,"  exclusive  of 
the  self-reporting  system  to  make  big  sinners  out  of  men,  and 
women  too,  and  since,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  I  have  known 
boys  and  girls  made  better  by  it,  and  have  never  known  them  made 
any  worse  than  they  were  before,  by  the  use  of  it  (for  I  believe 
.that  a  pupil  who  would  lie  about  his  report,  was  not  a  novice  at  the 
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business  before  he  began  reporting)  I  must  insist  I  have  seen  it 
used  succesifully. 

I  also  believe  it  tends  to  develop  the  power  of  observation. 
Pupils,  by  its  use,  soon  learn  to  be  more  critical  of  their  own 
conduct,  aa  well  as  of  that  of  their  associates ;  besides;*  it  will  re- 
quire discrimination  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  arip  pupil  to 
so  guard  his  <x>nduct  for  a  whole  day  as  to  be  able  to  report  fairly 
at  its  close.  We  are  all  aware  that,  as  a  rule,  we  are  more 
watchful*  of  our  conduct  when  we  are  liable  to  criticism. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  it  does  give  mental  discipline,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  it  makes  more  accurate  thinkers,  and  conse- 
quently more  highly  developed  intellects,  and  surely,  that  boy 
who  spends  his  boyhood  under  such  training,  responsible  for  his 
own  conduct,  will  be  more  likely  to  develop  into  a  self-reliant, 
well  disciplined  manhood*  than  he  whose  actions  have  been  guarded 
for  him  until  he  has  about  concluded  that  boys  and  girls  (if  not 
men  and  women)  are  Tunwesponsible  beings;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  I  believe  it  paves  the  way  for  religious  instruction.  That 
child  whose  moral  nature  is  based  upon  conscientious  principles 
in  the  guidance  of  his  own  conduct/  will  the  more  readily  see  the 
beauty  and  the  purity  in  the  life  of  Him  whose  crown  is  justice. 

Then,  teachers,  follow  whatever  system  we  may,  let  us  be  very 
careful  how  we  tocuh  these  "  harps  of  a  thousand  strings,"  lest 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  latent  power  in  some  particular  chord  we 
mar  the  beauty  of  all  the  parts,  and  the  music  that  might  have 
made  glad  the  hearts  of  millions  be  rendered  a  source  of  evil  in 
the  world. 


God  did  not  take  up  the  three  Hebrews  out  of  the  furnace  of 
fire,  but  he  came  down  and  walked  with  them  in  it  He  did  not 
remove  Daniel  from  the  den  of  lions ;  he  sent  his  angels  to  close 
the  mouths  of  the  beasts.  He  did  not,  in  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  Paul,  remove  the  thorn  in  the  flesh ;  but  gave  him  sufficiency 
of  grace  to  sustain  him. 


Lord  Lytton,  talking  to  Dr. about  public  speaking,  asked 

him  whether  he  felt  his  heart  beat  when  he  was  going  to  speak. 
"Yes."  "  Does  your  voice  frighten  you  ?  "  "Yes."  "  Do  all  your 
ideas  forsake  you?"  "Yes."  "Do  you  wish  the  floor  to  open  and 
swallow  you ? "  "Yes."  "Then  you'll  make  an  orator." 
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SONS.-II. 


» 


TREES. 


tree  is  not  only  a  thing  of  utility,  but  a  "thing  of 
beauty/'  and  hence,  "  a  joy  forever."    Who  has  not  ad- 
mired the  straight  and  lithe  trunk  of  the  forest  tree  tow- 
ering  to  a  height  of  eighty,  sometimes  ninety  feet  ?    But  who 
has  not  more  admired  the  broadly  branching  and  symmetric-topped 
shade  tree,  with  its  rich  verdure  and  pendent  boughs  ?    Surely, 
he  who  cannot  see  beauty  in  a  tree  is  kin  to  Shakspeare's  charac- 
ter, who  is  not  moved  by  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds ;  his  soul 
is  dark  and  ready  for  "  treasons,  strategems,  and  spoils."     Let 
the  school  boy,  as  he  walks  home  through  the  forest  in  the  soft 
and  balmy  air  of  May,  recognize  the  beauty  of  the  tree,  and  be 
glad.     Thus,  as  his  eye  is  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  forest, 
and  his  ear  regaled  with  the  melody  of  bird  songs,  and  his  heart 
(if  properly  trained)  touched  with  a  feeling  of  reverential  joy, 
let  him  look  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  saying,  surely,  he 
who  made  these  beautiful  things,  must  himself  be  beautiful — 
'5  Praise  his  name." 

Trees  have  in  many  case  become  historic.  Who  has  not  read 
of  the  "  palm  tree  of  Deborah ;"  of  the  "  cedars  of  Lebanon,'* 
and  the  "oaks  of  Bashan?"  These  are  not  historic  only,  but 
almost  sacred  to  the  devoted  Bible  reader. 

Other  trees  are  noted  and  historic.  The  Parliament  oak,  of 
England,  under  whose  branches  'Edward  I.  held  his  Parliament,  is 
venerable  with  years  and  honorable  associations.  Every  school 
boy  has  read  of  our  own  "Oharter  Oak,"  in  Connecticut ;  and  every 
student  of  geography  knows  something  of  the  celebrated  banian 
of  India,  with  its  hundred*  of  trunks  and  its  branching  arms, 
which  are  said  to  have  sheltered  an  army  of  seven  thousand 
men ;  and  many  have  heard  of,  and  some  have  seen  the  great 
"  pine  trees"  of  California. 

In  size,  these  last  are  the  most  remarkable  trees  on  the  globe. 
Some  of  them  tower  to  the  enormous  height  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.    The  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  gives  evidence  of  a 
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height,  when  standing,  of  four  hundred  feet.  This  trunk  haa  a 
circumference  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  This  would  give  a 
diameter,  or  thickness  of  thirty-five  feet.  This  trunk  is  hollow 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Through  this,  it  is  said,  a  man 
can  ride  on  horseback  without  inconvenience.  The  trees  are 
hardly  beautiful,  but  grand.  They  are  among  the  wonders  of 
this  continent.  Below  we  give  a  cut  representing  a  group  of 
these  trees.  h. 


[Cut  taken  from  Mitchell's  Physical  Geography,  published  by 
K.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.] 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


SAL  UTA  TORY. 

O  the  friends  of  popular  schools  permit  me  to  say,  the  chances 
of  politics  have  made  me  jour  Superintendent.  Honors  hare 
been  placed  upon  my  head  to  be  worn,  and  burdens  upon  my 
heart  to  be  borne.  When  I  surrey  the  extensive  field  before  me, 
the  six  hundred  thousand  children  to  be  educated,  eight  millions 
of  money  to  be  watched  with  such  vigilance  that  not  a  penny  may  be  lost, 
ten  thousand  Teachers,  ninety-two  Examiners,  same  number  of  county  Au- 
ditors, and  fifteen  hundred  School  Trustees  with  whom  to  advise,  ninety- 
two  counties  to  be  visited,  lectures  numberless  to  be  delivered,  perplexing 
legal  questions  to  be  decided,  I  am  made  to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  an 
Apostle  upon  whom  greater  burdens  were  placed,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?" 

But  the  unction  of  the  oath  is  upon  me.  I  must  and  will,  by  your  aid, 
perform  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  can  dor  no  more.  I  have 
been  long  identified  with  you  in  the  work  of  education.  The  cause  of  free 
schools  has  grown  with  iny  growth  and  strengthened  with  my  strength. 
It  blessed  me  in  my  yputh,  and  in  my  poverty.  It  is  blessing  my  children 
more  literally  now.  I  owe  it  both  gratitude  and  labor,  and  I  pledge  my- 
self to  you  that  I  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  promote  its  growth. 

But  I  cannot  tread  the  wine  press  alone.  I  ask  the  aid  especially  of  all 
school  officers.  Each  of  you  has  a  specific  work  to  do  which  you  alone  can 
perform.  The  County  Commissioners  stand  guard  around  the  children's 
money.  They  are  indorsers  to  the  State  for  the  payment  of  every  cent, 
principal  and  interest.  The  Auditors  and  Treasurers  are  the  State's  agents 
to  lqan,  collect  and  disburse  the  same  to  the  Trustees,  who  employ  the 
teachers ;  while  the  County  Examiners,  standing  between  those  who  aspire 
to  be  teachers  and  their  responsible  trusts,  see  that  none  pass  but  those  who 
are  duly  and  truly  prepared,  worthy  and  well  qualified. 

But'  upon  the  teachers  themselves  more  than  any  other  class  depends  the 
success  of  these  schools.  Like  teachers,  like  schools  is  as  true  as  "  like  priest, 
like  people."  Just  here  the  Normal  School  steps  in  to  our  aid  by  training 
teachers  for  their  profession.  Teaching  is- fast  being  recognized  as  a  profes- 
sion. It  has  long  been  struggling  for  the  position.  Success  must  soon 
crown  our  efforts. 

That  there  are  defects  in  our  school  system  all  must  admit.  That  they 
can  be  remedied  I  do  not  doubt.  Important  emendations  and  changes,  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  of  my  worthy  and  efficient  predecessor,  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  last  legislature,  and  would,  I  doubt  no*. 
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hare  received  their  approval.  But,  alas,  even  the  children's  interest  had 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  party  I  Shall  we  falter?  Shall  we  be 
discouraged  ?  No,  God  forbid.  Let  ns  be  up  and  doing.  Let  us  not  weary 
in  well  doing,  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.  We  have 
the  sympathies  of  all  legislators  of  broad  views,  of  all  good  men  and  good 
women,  and  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence  will  be  with  us.  -  Let  every 
school  officer  take  fresh  courage.  Talk  among  the  people  the  proposed 
changes.  Let  the  teachers  and  trustees  discuss  them  in  their  township  asso- 
ciations. Let  the  County  Institutes  discuss  them.  Let  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  re-discuss  them  and  recommend  them  to  the  next  legislature. 
In  Bhort,  keep  the  country  in  agitation.  Send  up  resolutions,  send  up  peti- 
tions to  that  body  till,  if  for  no  other  reason,  they  will  hear  you  lest  you 
weary  them  by  your  continual  coming.  We  must  advance;  we  cannot 
afford  either  to  retrograde  or  stand  still.  Let  the  watch  cry  be,  and  pass 
it  round,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  law.  Save  all  the  money  we  have,  get  all 
we  can,  labor  and  pray  for  more.  The  people*  will  give  us  money.  They 
are  beginning  to  find  that  it  is  cheaper  to  educate  a  boy  than  to  support  a 
man  in  the  poor-house,  to  pay  out  a  few  pennies  to  prevent  crime  than 
many  pounds  to  support  an  aged  criminal. 

Our  war  is  against  ignorance  and  wickedness.  Let  all  classes  of  school 
officials  gird  on  the  whole  armor.  Already  we  have  accomplished  much. 
Forty-two  years  ago,  an  orphan  boy  of  eight  years,  I  placed  my  foot  on 
Indiana  soil.  A  very  few  plain  log  school-houses  were  then  to  be  found 
in  her  deep,  dense  forests,  almost  none  in  her  prairies.  I  have  beheld  with 
delight  those  forests  fall  with  the  advancing  energies  of  her  sons,  her  wet 
lands  drained  of  their  surplus  waters,  her  rich  soils  turnecrover  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  and  rains,  her  cities  spring  up  from  the  dark  wilderness  as 
by  magic.  But  above  all  I  have  seen  her  rising  and  towering  free-school 
system  with  most  profound  gratitude  to  the  dead  who  laid  the  chief  corner 
stone  thereof  in  the  consecration  of  every  sixteenth  section  to  free-school 
purposes.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  Indiana  may  take  their  shoes  from 
their  feet  and  stand  upon  this  section  with  reverence  for  the  memories  of 
their  fathers,  for  the  ground  is  holy. 

Every  one  feels  that  our  educational  system,  good  as  it  is,  does  not  come  ' 
up  to  the  popular  demand.    Climate  decides  the  length  of  the  school  year. 
Our  climate  says  begin  the  schools  the  first  of  September  and  close  about 
the  middle  of  June.    This,  with  some  two  or  three  short  vacations,  makes 
about  nine  months  of  actual  work  in  the  schools. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  give  employment  to  teachers  throughout  the  year, 
who  can  then  afford  to  bestow  on  the  business  their  undivided  attention, 
time,  and  talents.  This,  again,  results  in  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  since  experience  only  makes  us  wise. 

The  State  cannot  suffer  any  of  her  children  to  be  ignorant.  If,  as  Solo- 
mon says,  "  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother,'1  with  what  oppres- 
sive weight  must  that  adult  population  of  sixty  thousand,  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  lie  upon  the  tender  heart  of  their  Indiana  Mother.  The 
report  of  my  predecessor,  which,  says  only  about  one-third  of  our  entire 
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school  population  attend  regularly  daring  the  school  sessions,  does  not  in- 
dicate a  very  bright  prospect  for  much  change.  Something  must  be  done 
to  remedy  this  existing  evil.  All  the  State's  children  (except  those  pre- 
vented by  feebleness  of  body  or  mind)  must  be  educated.  If  it  is  not  done, 
the  responsibility  rests  somewhere  and  with  some  body.  That  responsi- 
bility most  be  searched  out,  and  the  evil  remedied. 

Wishing  you  all  health,  peace,  and  success  in  your  educational  labor,  I 
take  my  leave  of  you  till  the  next  moon. 

M.  B.  Hopkins. 
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>B  are  truly  grateful  for  the  liberal  subscriptions  to  the  Journal 

within  the  last  month;  also  for  encouraging  words  through  public 

and  private  sources.    Says  the  LaporU  Herald: 

"The  Indiana  School  Journal  for  April  is  at  hand.     It  is  improving  both 
in  matter  and  manner. ,  May  it  still  continue,  in  that  track." 


-  Tbaghrrs  and  other  friends  of  education  will  bear  in  mind  that  a  re-ap 
pointment  of  Examiners  is  to  be  made  at  the  June  session  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' Court.  It  is  trite  to  say  these  should  be  good  men,  the  very  best 
available  in  the  respective  counties.  All  know  this  who  know  anything  of 
the  Examiner  s  •duties,  and  of  his  potential  influence  on  the  schools  of  his 
county. 

We  have  some  most  excellent  Examiners  in  the  State,  but  we  have  some 
of  another  class.  Let  the  friends  .of  education  look  vigilantly  and  earnestly 
after  the  matter.  As  a  rule,  practical  teachers  should  be  examiners.  This 
cannot  in  all  cases  be  effected,  but  when  possible,  let  it  be  done,  and  when 
not,  then  secure  some  man  "who  has  a  heart  in  the  work,  not  a  man  who 
takes  the  office  merely  as  a  means  of  extending  his  acquaintance  throughout 
the  county,  thus  subordinating  the  work  of  education  to  his  own  profes- 
sional or  personal  interest. 

Let  us  have  honest,  earnest,  capable  men. 


Thomas  H.  Burrows,  LL.  D. — Thomas  H.  Burrows,  one  of  the  leading 
educators  of  Pennsylvania,  deceased  on  the  25th  of  February,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Burrows  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  being  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  in  his  30th  year  (1835,)  he  was  unexpectedly 
drawn  into  the  public  school  work.  The  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  were  attached  to  the  Secretary's  office.  He  soon  discovered 
it  to  be  an  important  and  an  immense  work.  He  bent  his  energies  to  it, 
and  evolved  the  admirable  school  system  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  system  of  to-day  in  that  State. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  there  was  a  change  in  politics  and  he  went  out 
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of  office.  In  1852,  he  established  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  which 
he  edited  continuously  until  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

In  1860,  he  was  re-appointed  State  Superintendent  of  Pnblic  Instruction, 
serving  till  '65,  when  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  edncation  o/ 
Soldiers'  Orphans.  In  1869  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College. 

In  every  field  in  which  he  labored,  he  made  his  impress.  He  was  a  man 
who  conld  truly  be  said  to  .have  "made  his  mark."  Says  a  contemporary, 
he  was  the  Nestor  in  the  educational  councils  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
honored  in  his  life  and  deeply  mourned  in  his  death. 

The  teachers  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Town  Board  of  Allegheny  have 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  erection  of  a  monument  of  honor  to  hif 
name  and  works.     Let  it  be  done.     "  Honor  to  whom  hon6r  is  due." 


Phonics  in  Spilling  and  Reading. — If  teachers  of  spelling  and  reading 
would  give  more  prominence  to  the  phonic  element  in  their  work,  they 
would  increase  interest  and  attainment.  To  do  this  effectually,  it  should  be 
introduced  in  the  study  of  the  alphabet.  The  first  step  in  this  work  is  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  name  and  the  sound  of  a  letter.  This  dis- 
tinction, as  a  general  principle,  may  be  made  by  an  illustration.  Let  the 
teacher  hold  the  bell  up  before  her  class,  and  then  ask  what  they  see,  when 
the  uniform  answer  will  be,  bell.  Then  let  her  tap  it,  and  the  answer  will 
vary,  some  saying  bell  as  before,  but  some  saying  sound  of  the  bell.  To 
bring  them  to  the  proper  point  of  consideration,  let  her  ask  them  to  look 
and  tell  her  what  they  see ;  they  say  bell ;  then  listen  and  tell  her  what 
they  hear,  when  the  answer  will  be,  sound  of  the  bell.  She  should  then 
call  their  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  eye  takes  note  of  the  form,  and  the 
ear  of  the  sound.  This  done,  the  way  is  open  for  work  with  letters.  Let 
the  letter  be  put  on  the  board,  its  form  examined,  and  its  name  repeated 
and  learned,  and  immediately  and  in  connection  with  the  same,  its  sound 
given  by  teacher  and  repeated  by  class  until  learned.  Here  let  the  dis- 
tinction be  clearly  made  between  name  and  sound.  To  illustrate,  take  a,  in 
hat.  The  name  of  a  in  this  word,  when  it  strikes  the  ear,  is  the  same  a8 
the  sound  of  a  in  hate,  but  the  sound  is  very  different,  being  the  slender  or 
light  sound.  The  same  should  be  shown  with  t  in  met;  with  o  in  not,  and 
thus  on  through  the  alphabet.  This,  if  properly  presented,  will  increase  the 
interest  of  the  pupil,  and  as  a  consequence  his  attainments.  It  will  also  re- 
move seeming  absurdities.  f 

Let  us  note  some  of  these  seeming 'absurdities.  The  child  learns  a  by 
name,  which  gives  him  the  long  sound  as  in  hate.  He  then  passes  on  to 
ba,  fa,  ma,  sa,  Jcc,  constantly  hearing  the  same.  After  ten,  fifteen,  maybe 
twenty  or  thirty  days  drilling  on  this  long  sound  of  a  as  heard  in  toe 
above,  he  passes  to  bat.  Before,  he  said  ba,  now  he  says  bat,  giving  the 
same  sound  as  above,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  he  does  the  same  here,  and 
gets  bat,  i.  e.  bat(e).  The  teacher,  however,  says  no,  that  is  bat,  but  adds 
not  a  word  of  explanation.    The  child  is  puraled,  confused,  but  as  all  chil" 
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dren  must,  it  accepts  the  dictum  of  the  teacher,  and  so,  after  a  few  errone- 
ous efforts,  it  says  bat. 

Now,  to  make  this  transition  rational,  the  teacher  should  take  up  the 
second  sound  of  a  and  drill  on  it,  showing  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
long,  or  name  and  sound.  Added  to  this,  the  notation  should  receive  special 
attention.  It  is  immaterial  what  this  notation  is,  whether  figures,  lines,  or 
dots.  Like  letters  themselves,  they  are  perfectly  arbitrary;  but  when 
adopted  or  agreed  upon  in  any  given  school,  they  should  be  uniform. 
These,  when  given  their  proper  significance,  introduce  the  phonotypic 
element.  This  element,  when  introduced  in  its  full  extent,  will  make 
spelling  an  easy  and  rational  exercise. 

In  next  issue  we  will  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  arising  from  this 
phonotypic  element. 


UNBURIED  DEAD. 


In  a  figure,  the  Savior  says,  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  Among  the 
ancients,  especially  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  criminals  were  frequently  de- 
nied the  right  of  burial.  In  both  these  cases  there  were  dead  who  were 
not  buried. 

In  these  days,  whether  we  speak  by  figure  or  fact,  there  are  those  who 
seem -dead  and  yet  are  not  buried.  We  will  give  some  of  their  character- 
istics and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  they  are  dead  or  whether  they 
deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the  living.  Going  into  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages (and  here  they  are  the  most  numerous  in  proportion  to  population), 
they  are  found,  in  pleasant  weather,  sitting  like  mummies,  slightly  bent 
forward,  on  store  boxes,  on  steps  of  doors,  in  front  of  taverns  (not  hotels), 
leaning  against  a  wall,  or  the  awning-post  in  front  of  saloons.  If  there  is 
a  railroad,  and  consequently  a  depot,  in  the  place,  they  are  as  thick  here 
as  flies  about  a  piece  of  fresh  meat  in  summer.  These  are  some  of  the 
places  where  they  are  found.  This  may  be  called  the  topography  of  the 
unburied  dead,  the  characteristic  of  location. 

There  is  also  a  characteristic  of  movement.  Like  corpses  in  general, 
they  are  usually  still.  Being  constitutionally  tired,  t.  «.,  born  tired,  they 
are  exerting  themselves  to  get  rested.  Hence  they  move  but  little ;  like 
other  corpses,  only  when  galvanized  into  action.  Occasionally  the  galvanic 
currents  touch  them,  and  they  move.  When  a  fly  lights  on  the  nose,  some- 
times the  hand  goes  up,  or  the  head  shakes — or,  if  the  corpse  is  very  torpid, 
an  expulsion  of  the  breath  is  sent  nasal-ward  to  dislodge  the  intruder,  the 
whole  body  remaining  delightfully  tranquil  and  motionless. 

If  a  couple  of  dogs,  or  a  couple  or  half  dozen  men  begin  a  fight,  there  k 
movement.  The  galvanic  currents  seem  specially  potential.  The  corpses 
in  mass  move  to  the  scene  of  action.  They  are  sympathetically  affected 
by  fights.  If  a  show  comes  they  move;  if  a  horse  runs  away  and  throws 
a  lady  from  the  buggy,  crippling  her,  or  rendering  her  senseless  and  help- 
less, they  move  again,  but  seldom  with  the  intention  of  relief.    Thej  have  a 
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constitutional  aversion  to  interference  with  the  work  of  death,  instinc- 
tively desiring  that  all  should  be  like  themselves,  quasi  defuncti. 

Again — they  have  specific  characteristics  of  dress  and  appearance.  Their 
dress  seems  as  if  infected  with  a  disease,  not  the  leprosy,  perhaps,  but  a 
kind  of  dry  rot.  The  web  and  the  woof  of  their  garments  seem  prone  to 
part  at  various  points,  especially  at  the  elbows  and  knees.  Their  boots  par- 
take of  the  same  tendency.  Their  hats  show  a  tendency  to  irregularity,  some- 
times to  pointedness  and  collapse,  as  if  passed  under  the  cylinder  of  a  print- 
ing press,  or  under  the  wheel  of  a  locomotive.  The  proper  characteristic 
in  the  garb  of  corpses  is  always  wanting,  namely,  whiteness  and  cleanli- 
ness. 

In  personnel,  they  are  quite  as  marked  as  in  dress.  Their  mouths  incline 
to  openness — sometimes  in  rest,  sometimes  in  motion.  When  in  motion 
the  teeth  are  compressing  a  modicum  of  the  elixir  of  life,  colloquially  called 
a  "quid."  From  this  elixir  issues  a  yellow-hued  liquor,  coloring  the  lips 
and  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  Borne  times,  like  the  holy  oil  on  Aaron's 
head,  running  down  and  coloring  the  beard. 

The  face  is  very  significant,  not  so  much  for  what  is  expressed  as  for  what 
is  not  expressed.  It  shows  that  no  divine  artist  of  thought  and  feeling  has 
been  plying  his  chisel,  carving  the  attributes  of  a  noble  soul.  There  is  no 
strong  line  of  high  resolve ;  no  sweet  lines  of  pure  love ;  no  soft  lines  of 
pity ;  no  broad  lines  of  manly  courage ;  no,  none  of  these :  but  in  their  stead, 
there  are  in  some  of  the  stronger  characters,  the  lines  of  bad  and  base  pas- 
sions uncontrolled.  Sometimes  these  lines  are  rigid,  like  the  lines  about 
the  mouth  of  an  extinct  volcano,  showing  that  the  fires  have  long  since 
gone  out ;  only  the  ashes  of  a  burnt  out  passion  remain.  Of  the  weaker 
characters,  the  expression  is  blank,  each  feature  alike  revealing  nothing. 
Whether  yon  look  at  eye,  mouth,  cheek,  or  forehead,  with  one  voice  they 
say — nothing  here.  'Tis  like  looking  at  the  back  of  your  han'd  ,or  a  piece  Of 
beefsteak,  or  a  side  of  sole  leather.  At  every  point,  and  from  every  angle 
of  vision,  the  expression  is  the  same — nothing. 

Still  another  characteristic  is  opposition  to  all  progress.  Being  dead 
themselves,  they  desire  all  the  world  to  be  the  same,  or,  at  least,  to  seem 
so.  They  want  no  change,  hence  no  progress.  In  the  expressive  language 
of  another,  they  throw  themselves  in  front  of  the  car  of  progress,  resolved 
to  stop  it,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Whether  you  propose  to  build 
a  school-house,  church,  or  bridge,  the  cry  is,  iaxei !  taxes !  I  Though  yon 
propose  to  educate  their  children  free,  to  furnish  them  a  free  church  (they 
not  being  taxed  because  they  have  nothing  to  tax),  still  the  cry  is  taxu, 
taxes. 

Now,  if  such  men  be  not  dead  to  all  the  interests  of  society,  and  hence 
worthy  of  sepulture,  we  know  not  what  condition  they  are  in.  If  not  dead 
and  deserving  burial,  let  their  friends  withdraw  them  to  a  quiet  spot  and ' 
drop  the  curtain  of  the  couch  about  them,  that  the  din  of  the  world  may 
not  disturb  their  sweet  slumbers  until  they  glide  into  that  sounder  sleep 
from  which  there  is  no  waking  in  this  life. 
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Now,  in  conclusion,  it  seems  oar  unpleasant  duty  to  say  that  some  teach- 
ers are  occasionally  affected  by  the  malaria  arising  from  this  group  of  corp- 
ses. They  stand  on  the  outer  ring,  but  the  poison  affects  them.  The  symp- 
toms are  unmistakable,  some  of  which  are  these : 

1.  A  chronic  complaint  of  low  wages  and  hard  times. 

2.  Inability  to  attend  Teachers1  Institutes  and  Associations;  too  much 
hurried,  (going  fishing,  or  hunting,  or  to  visit  a  relative.) 

3.  Never  any  money  to  buy  a  book  on  professional  culture,  and  if  bought 
no  possible  time  to  read  it. 

4.  No  money  to  take  an  Educational  Journal;  (2,)  no  time  to  read  it; 
(3,)  know  all  that  is  in  it. 

5.  Always  the  victim  of  the  Examiner's  prejudice ;  he  won't  advance 
the  grade  or  time  of  their  license,  no  matter  what  their  learning  or  expe- 
rience. 

6.  Not  appreciated  by  stupid  Trustees — their  wages  remain  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago. 

Surely  of  all  such,  we   may  say  if  not  buried,  they  might  be,  and  the 
world  be  none  the  loser,  save  in  the  reduction  of  the  census  tables. 
Let  the  dead  do  their  duty,  and  "bury  their  dead." 


Proceedings  or  the  National  Educational  Convention. — After  much 
unavoidable  delay,  the  Publishing  Committee  of  the  National  Educational 
Convention  have  made  preparation  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  held  in  Cleveland,  in  August  last.  The  volume  will  con- 
tain the  larger  part  of  the  papers  presented  before  the  convention,  and  foil 
stenographic  reports  of  the  discussions  following  the  same.  Among  the 
.papers  are  the  addresses  of  Presidents  John  Ogden,  of  the  Normal  Associ- 
ation, and  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  the  Teachers'  Association ;  report  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Hoyt,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  National  University ;  report  of  Prof.  W. 
F.  Phelps,  of  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.,  on  Course  of  Study  for 
Normal  Schools;  paper  of  Eben  Tourjee,  Mus.  Docif  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  entitled  A  Plea  for  Vocal  Music  in  Public  Schools; 
paper  of  Superintendent  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  on  Primary  Instruction; 
paper  of  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  Principal  of  Cincinnati  Normal  School,  on 
The  Place  and  Value  of  Object  Lessons;  paper  of  Superintendent  W.  T. 
Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  on  Text  Books;  and  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  on  Grammar  in  Common  Schools.  The  full  reports  of  the  discus- 
sions following  these  papers  will  give  to  this  volume  a  value  not  possessed 
by  any  previous  reports  of  the  Association,  or  indeed  by  any  other  volume 
of  the  kind  hitherto  published  in  this  country. 

The  report  will  also  contain  the  addresses  of  Hon.  F.  A.  Sawyer,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  on  Free  Common  Schools —  What  they  can  do 
for  a  State;  of  Gen.  Eaton,  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  Tlu 
Relation  of  the  National  Government  to  Public  Education;  and  of  Superin- 
tendent J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  on  Physical  Culture. 

It  is  expected  that  the  volume  will  be  ready  for  distribution  to  members 
soon.    Those  not  members  of  the  Convention  can  be  supplied  with  copies 
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at  $1.00  each,  by  forwarding  their  address  and  money  to  S.  H.  White,  Chair- 
man of  Committee  on  Publication,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

For  the  Committee,  S.  H.  Whitb,  Chairman. 
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Name  of  Soperin- 
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535 
607 
375 

437 
515 
588 
334 

96. 
96.26 
96.8 
89. 
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513 
511 
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289 

J    W  Caldwell 

Franklin 

606 
502 

H.  H.  Boyce. 
H.  Butler. 
G.  W.  Lee. 

Lawrenceburgh, 
Bloom ington .... 

These  reports  are  not  all  straight-grained ;  some  reporting  items  omitted 
in  others,  and  vice  versa.  We  hope  Superintendents  will  adopt  a  uniform 
system  and  forward  by  10th  inst.,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  publish. 

For  year  ending  March  10,  Indianapolis  School  Board  reports:  Special 
revenue  received,  $78,169.53;  expended,  $85,040.30;  cost  of  new  house, 
$38,955.82 ;  tuition  revenue  received,  $57,675  ;  expended,  $57,970, 

Terre  Haute  Board :  Special  revenue  received,  $28,639 ;  expended,  $33,- 
358.  They  speak  in  high  terms  of  management  of  the  schools.  Here  are 
their  words  as  published  : 

"The  schools  were  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  they  ate 
to-day.  Too,  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  Prof.  W.  H.  Wiley,  our 
efficient  Superintendent,  for  the  able  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he 
has  managed  the  schools,  and  the  able  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers  who 
have  aided  in  all  his  efforts  to  advance  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  our 
public  schools." 


General  Schrukb,  Inspector  of  the  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point, 
lays  some  solemn  charges  to  the  colleges  and  more  elementary  schools.* 
Thus  he  speaks  in  his  Report : ' 

"  The  results  of  the  late  examination  have,  with  greater  force  than  ever 
before,  directed  the  attention  of  the  Academic  authorities  to  the  utterly  su- 
perficial system  of  education  seemingly  prevalent  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  no  longer  unusual  or  surprising  to  find  candidates  rejected  at  West 
Point  for  deficiency  in  the  primary  branches  of  a  common  school  education, 
possessed  of  diplomas  from  reputable  seats  of  learning,  attesting  their  pro- 
ficiency in  many  kinds  of  knowledge.  Though  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion are  certainly  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  pupil  of  the 
common  schools  old  enough  to  receive  a  cadet  appointment,  it  is  doubtfal 
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whether  a  tithe  of  the  vacancies  at  the  Academy  could  be  filled  without 
the  one  year's  preparation  for  examination  provided  by  law." 

The  colleges  are  finding  much  of  the  same  as  students  come  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  for  admission.    This  matter  deserves  attention. 


The  leading  School  Book  Publishers  of  the  United  States  held  their  sec- 
ond annual  meeting  in  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago.  Their  proceedings 
have  not  yet  been  published,  but  we  understand  that  they  so  modified  the  reg- 
ulations under  which  they  have  been  working  for  the  past  year  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  eight  local  agencies  now  allowed  each  House  it  will  be  permitted  to 
keep  ten  traveling  agents  in  the  field.  We  hope  that  they  also  modified  some 
of  the  unreasonably  strict  regulations  concerning  local  agents.  If  the  agent 
is  an  unmarried  man,  and  his  "  lady  friend "  happens  to  be  a  teacher,  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  call  upon  her  without  "  violating  the  rule "  and 
incurring  the  censure  of  his  brother  agents. 


From  Superintendent  liable,  we  learn  that  cards  are  suspended  on  the 
walls  of  the  Milton  school  house  containing  these  words :  "  The  defacing 
of  these  walls,  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  profane  language  on  the  school 
grounds,  positively  forbidden. 

Monthly  entertainments  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to 
purchase  window  curtains,  door  mats,  and  trees  to  plant  in  the  yard.  Well 
done. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  will  hold  a  meeting,  on  the  second  of  May, 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  vacancies  in  Board  of  Trustees  of.  State  Univer- 
sity, and  for  the  consideration  of  other  matters  pertaining  to  education. 


Ant  of  our  subscribers  desiring  positions  can  have  such  fact  stated  in 
Journal  once  without  charge.  Trustees  wishing  teachers  have  like  privi- 
lege.   Those  wishing  announcements,  please  send. 


At  a  recent  Temperance  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  principles  of  temperance  should  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools. 


We  learn  from  Superintendent  Olcott,  of  Versailles,  that  monthly  Town- 
ship Institutes  are  being  held  in  several  townships  in  his  county. 

The  Hamilton  County  Register  devotes  liberal  space  to  education.    No- 
bles v  ill  e,  the  county  seat,  is  building  a  fine  house. 

All  the  teachers  of  both  Greencastle  and  Franklin  take  the  Joubnal. 
Many  thanks.    This  is  a  good  sign. 


It  is  said  that  on  the  School  Board  of  Elkhart,  recently  appointed,  there 
are  two  liquoritet,  one  a  tippler,  one  a  drunkard.    If  true,  'tis  sad. 


The  Law  Department  of  .the  State  University  .graduated  32  members  on 
the  28th  of  March. 
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Prof.  B.  D.  Lukb  keeps  up  a  good  educational  column  in  the  Goshen 
'Times. 


Ths  following  are  some  of  the  statistics  of  New  York  city,  claimed  as 
coming  from  the  late  census:  7,000  liquor  saloons;  ^5,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  liquor  traffic ;  400  Protestant  ministers ;  3,000  teachers ;  345,- 
641  persons  live  in  cellars  or  tenement  bouses.  This  is  a  dark  spot  on  the 
fair  escutcheon  of  our  civilization . 


The  North  British  Review  ceased  its  existence  with  the  January  issue. 
It  had  reached  its  106th  number.  This  was  a  stalwart  journal  among  the 
Quarterlies.  It  had  attained  an  age  of  nealy  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Died 
in  the  prime  of  manhood  by  will  of  its  managers. 


Facts  About  San  Domingo. — Fruits  are  abundant  and  luscious;  oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  pine  apples,  Ac.  .  Three  crops  of  corn  per  year ;  timber  large 
and  abundant;  temperature  ranges  from  70°  to  80°  in  certain  portions  of 
the  island,  seldom  reaching  90°;  both  men  and  women  chew  tobacco. 


MuNimciKT  BsquiST. — San  Francisco,  March  8 : — A  deed  founding  Mt. 
Eagle  University,  giving  in  trust  nearly  $2,000,000  in  real  estate,  has  been 
recorded  by  Homer  Harness  It  gives  the  most  minute  directions  for  the 
government  of  the  University,  and  requires  others  to  raise  $100,000  in  fif- 
teen years,  $500,000  in  fifty  years,  $4,000,000  in  one  hundred  years.  On 
failing  in  any  point  the  endowment  lapses. 


iMDUBTatAt  Univbesitt.— At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wool  Manufac- 
turers' Association  for  the  Northwest,  held  in  Chicago,  February  8th,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed : 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  time  has  fully  come  for  the  establishment 
in  the  West  of  one  or  more  great  schools  or  universities  of  technical  edu- 
cation in  industry  and  art,  which  shall  include  not  only  chemistry  as  ap- 
plied to  textile  fabrics,  to  mines  and  metallurgy,  but  all  other  special 
branches  needed;  and  we  earnestly  ask  the  early  attention  and  action  of 
the  Legislatures  of  Illinois  and  other  Western  States  to  the  ample  endow- 
ment of  such  an  institution,  either  by  itself  or  as  a  department  of  their  in- 
dustrial or  agricultural  colleges  or  State  universities ;  and  we  also  ask  the 
attention  of  men  of  wealth  and  broad  views  to  the  use  of  their  means  to 
aid  in  so  useful  an  endowment. 


Thkrh  are  about  eighty  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  State  Normal  School 
at  this  time,  This  is  almost  three  times  the  number  in  attendance  last 
term. 


Tbs  "State  Normal  School"  at  Kokomo  has  lately  been  transformed 
into  "  Howard  College."  We  approve  of  the  change  of  name,  as  "  State 
Normal  School''  was  evidently  a  misnomer.    We  ate  glad  to  know  that 
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the  institution  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  it  will  not  long  "  rattle  "  in  its 
present  name.  It  iB  under  the  care  of  Prof.  J.  0.  Hopkins,  the  son  of 
Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  our  present  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 


The  Northwestern  Farmer,  formerlj  edited  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Bland,  ha* 
lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  D.  E.  Caldwell  and  J.  G.  Kingsbury,  who 
will  hereafter  edit  and  -  publish  it.  These  men  are  both  well  qualified  for 
the  work  they  hare  undertaken,  and  will  make  their  paper  worthy  the 
patronage  of  every  farmer  in  the  State. 


W.  P.  Rogers,  who  has  represented  Harper  Brothers  at  this  place  for  some 
years  past,  has  lately  been  transferred  to  New  York  City.  He  goes  to  take 
a  position  in  the  home  office  of  the  same  house.  Mr.  Rogers  is  an  active, 
energetic  agent,  and  did  goodwork'for  his  employers  while  here.  May  he 
find  his  new  position  a  pleasant  one. 


Prof.  J.  M.  Oloott,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Terre  Haute  schools, 
and  since  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Jacksonville,  III.,  has  lately 
taken  a  Book  Agency  for  Harper  k  Brothers,  and  will  make  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Indianapolis.  His  office  is  with  Bowen,  Stewart  k  Co.,  where  he 
will  be  glad  to  meet  his  friends  at  anytime.  Mr.  Olcott  is  a  live  and 
earnest  man,  and  will  make  a  good  agent.  He  needs]no  introduction  at  our 
hand. 


The  corps  of  instructors  has  lately  been  increased  at  the  State  Normal 
School  by  the  addition. of  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Jones,  (no  relation  of  the  Presi- 
dent.) Mr.  J.  is  a  Normal  graduate,  has  had  experience  in  teaching,  i» 
fresh  from  the  Scientific  department  of  Harvard  under  Aggassis,  and  i*» 
reported  a  a  good  teacher."  He  »  a  native  Hoosier.  We  bid  him  welcome 
to  the  educational  field. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  MARCH,  1871. 

MADE   AT  THE  STATE   UNIVERSITY. 

t  Highest,  (Sunday,  19th,) .....> .V « 72* 

Temperature,  I  Lowest,  (Saturday,  4th,) 24.6° 

(Mean  for  the  month . 47.2° 

lUmmAter   J  Highest,  (Friday,  24th,) 29.485  in. 

Barometer,  \  Ii0Weg  t,  (Wednegday  8th,) „ „ 28.745  in. 

_.        f  Amount  ininches 3.62  in. 

^n>    \  Number  of  days  in  which  rain  fell 14 

(  Number  of  days  clear,  (sun  not  obscured,) 12 

Cloudiness,  i  Number  of  days  total  cloudiness  (sun  not  visible,)... 13 

I  Mean  for  month,  (proportion  of  sky  covered).. , .6.18 

Humidity,  (1  denotes  entire  saturation  of 'the  air,) 66 

Prevailing  Winds.... ,,...,..„ South. 
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Q  UBRIES. 


In  February  No.  it  was  asked — "  How  many  distinct  sounds  are  there  in 
the  English  alphabet,  and  bow  many  has  each  vowel?  "  In  answer,  I  pre* 
sent  the  following,  compiled  from  RusselVs  Vocal  Culture  : 

Russell,  in  his  Vocal  Culture,  gives  the  two  following  lists : 

Ths  First — Classified  by  the  Ear  as  Sounds. 

I.  Tonic,  or  Vocal  and  Diphthongal  Elements. 

Simple— having  one  unchanging  sound— 1,  o-ll;  2,a-rm;  3,  »<n;  4,  a-Te; 
5,  oo-ze,  (long);  1-ook,  (short);  6,  c-rr;  7,  c-nd;  8,  t-n;  9,  »-r;  10,  tt-p; 
11,  o-r;   12,  o-n. 

Compound — beginning  with  one  sound  and^nding  with  another — 13,  o-le . 
14,  i-ce;    15,  o-ld;    1G,  ou-r;  17,  ot'-l;    18,  u-se,  (verb,  long);  u-se,  (noun, 

II.  Sub-tonic,  Sub-vocal,  or  Semi-vowel  Sounds. 

Simple  — 1,  l-u-ll;  2,  nt-ai-m;  3,  n-u-n;  4,  J-ap,  (hard,  but  not  rolled); 
5,  fa-r,  (soft,  but  not  silent);  6,  si-»g;  7,  6-a-6e;  8,  d-i-d:  9,  g-&-g;  10, 
v-al-ve;  11,  c-one;  12,  a-j-ure;  13,  y-e;  14,  w-oe;  15,  th-en. 

Compound — 16,  j-oj. 

III.  Atonic,  Aspirate,  or  Mute  Elements. 
Simple — 1,  p-\ ;  2,  t-en ;  3,  c-a-Are ;  4,  /-i ;  5,  c-ea-*e ;  6,  h-e ;  7,  <A-in ;  8, 
pin-eA.  • 

Compound — 9,  ch-ur-ch. 

Thb  Second—  Classified  according  to  ths  Action  of  ths  Organs  or 

Speech,  in  Articulation, 

I.    Oral  and  Laryngial   Sounds. 
1,  o-ll;  2,  t-rm;  3,  «-n;  4,  «-ve;  5,  oo-ze^  1-otf-k ;  6,  «-rr;  7,   «-nd   8,  t-n; 
9,  m-r;  10,  t*-p;  11,  o-r;  12,o-n;  13,  o-le;   14,  i-ce;  15,  o-ld ;  16,  ou-v\  17,. 
ot-1;   18,  w-se,  (verb,  long);  t*-se,  (noun,  short). 

II.  Labial,  or  Lip  Sounds. 
1,  6-a-fte;  2,p-i-pe;  3,  m-ai-m;  4,  w-oe;  5,  »-al-t>e;  6,/-i-/e. 

III.  Palatic,  or  Palate  Sounds. 

1,  «-a-*e;  2,y-a*;  3,  y-e. 

IT.  Aspirate  or  Breathing  Sound. 

V-  Nasal,  or  Nostril  Sounds. 
1,  n-u-n;  2,  si-ng;  3,  i-n-k. 

VI.  Lingual,  or  Tongue  Sounds. 

'  1,  i-u-ZZ;  2,  r-ap;  3,  fa-r. 

Other  authorities  might  be  given,  but  the  foregoing  is  deemed  sufficient. 
It  may  be  added  that  to  no  author  have  recent  elocutionists  paid  so  much 
deference  as  to  Dr.  Rush.  It  may  be,  however,  that  his  classification  is  not 
perfect,  and,  in  the  future,  it  may  be  modified.  * 

In  next  issue  will  appear  answers  to  the  questions  on  Long  Divisions. 
Teachers,  send  your  questions  and  answers. — Ed. 
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Mrs.  Wright,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Thb  city  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  has  elected  three  women,  Worcester,  one,  and 
Springfield,  one,  to  serve  on  their  Bchool  committees. 

Thb  California  teachers  have  issued  a  neat  seventy-eight-paged  pamphlet 
containing  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session  of  their  State  Institute. 

Hon.  Ira  Duvoll  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Missouri.  Mr.  Duvoll  was  for  some  years  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis 
schools ;  hence,  brings  to  his  work  a  ripe  experience  as  an  educator. 

Thb  next  session  of  the  National  Teachers  Association  will  be  held  i» 
St.  Louis,  on  the  2 2d,  23d  and  24th  of  August,  next.  It  is  hoped  and  be- 
lieved this  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  meetings  held 
for  years. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


A  Shortm  Courbi  in  English  Grammar,  by  Simon  Eerl,  A.  M.  New 
York :  Ivlson,  Blakeman,  Taylor  ft  Co.  M.  R.  Barnard  agent  at  Indian- 
apolis. 

It  is  seldom  that  authors  receive  their  just  due.  When  such  is  the  case 
the  author  of  this  Grammar  will  be  credited  with  having  done  more  than 
any  other  grammarian  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  English  language. 
The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  his  wide,  clear,  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  coming  from  many  years  of  patient  research  and  an  unbounded 
love  for  the  study.  Mr.  Kerl  has  shown  in  all  his  works  that  zeal  and 
spirit,  added  to  toil,  which  marks  the  master  in  any  profession.  The  life, 
the  freshness,  the  force  thrown  into  his  pages  come  evidently  from  an  intel- 
ligent enthusiast.  It  is  plain  that  the  writer  is  an  ardent  lover  of  the  Ian- 
'guage  for  which  he  has  done  so  much.  From  first  to  last  one  feels  that 
glow  of  warmth  and  brightness  thai  come  only  from  the  workman  whose 
heart  is  in  his  task. 

No  other  grammarian  has  so  well  succeeded  in  taking  the  student  far  be- 
yond the  dull  rules  and  stupid  definitions  to  the  living  language  itself. 
Here  we  are  made  to  feel  that  it  is  not  grammar  for  its  own  sake,  but  gram- 
mar for  the  sake  of  an  able  use  of  our  mother  tongue,  for  the  sake  of 
language  clear,  strong,  pure,  peffect.  The  student  is  made  to  feel 
that  language  is  more  than  grammar.  The  old  ideas  about  "dry 
study"  gives  way  to  new  ones  of  pleasure  and  delight.  And  here  is  the 
grand  point  gained,  the  absolutely  necessary  result  reached,  viz.,  "  a  love 
for  the  study.1!    The  author  in  any  branch  of  learning  who  inspires  this 
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feeling  in  the  learner  deserves  all  thanks.  Mr.  Eerl  has  so  far  succeeded 
beyond  comparison  in  brushing  off  the  old  dry  dust  from  onr  grammar  les- 
sons, anti  has  added  to  them  a  wealth  of  freshness  and  beauty.  This  pecu- 
liar charm  comes  from  our  author's  controlling  principle  in  the  study  of 
language,  viz.,  that  thought  is  the  soul  of  expression — that  words  are  but 
the  servant  of  thought — that  as  the  spirit  is  above  and  more  than  the  body 
so  is  thought  more  than  its  expression.  Heretofore,  too,  much  time  has 
been  given  to  words  for  their  own  sake — they  have  not  been  held  in  obe- 
dience to  their  master — thought. 

Among  the  points  of  excellence  that  characterize  the  book  before  us,  we 
enumerate : — 

First.  It  is  not  weighed  down  with  useless  and  unnecessary  matter. 
While  it  contains  everything  that  is  required  for  a  comprehensive,  practical 
knowledge,  the  author' has  used  that  nice,  wise  discrimination  that  excludes 
all  that  would  tend  to  burden  the  mind  and  detract  from  the  interest  of  the 
study.  A  book*,  in  this  day  of  books,  should  be  judged  as  much  by  what 
it  omits  as  by  what  it  contains.  This  work  is  especially  adapted  to  all 
classes  below  an  ordinary  High  School,  and  might  be  used  there  to  advan- 
tage. It  is  our  ideal  of  the  book  that  should  follow  an  oral  course  in  lan- 
guage. In  fact,  the  author's  method  of  pursuing  this  study  is  first  to  lead 
pupils  into  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  their  language  by  oral 
lessons.  This  fits  them  for  the  text-book.  In  omitting  the  unnecessary  it 
presents  more  of  the  really  practical— gives  the  student  just  such  drill  as 
enables  him  to  go  into  life  prepared  to  understand  and  be  understood. 

Second.  It  teaches  simultaneously  synthesis  and  analysis,  requiring  the 
pupil  as  well  to  do  as  to  learn  how  to  do,  the  art  of  construction  as  well  as 
the  theory  of  language.  Right  here  is  the  secret  to  a  ready  and  correct 
command  of  words.  Practice  must  follow  practice — talking  and  writing 
must  be  done  in  order  to  be  learned. 

Third.  The  definitions  are  clear  and  concise ;  the  classification  new  and 
original ;  all  things  relating  to  the  same  subject  brought  together.  In  its 
method,  clearness,  brevity  and  completeness ;  in  its  harmony  with  the  pres-» 
ent  style  of  composition;  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  scholars;  in  its 
convenience  as  a  reference  and  text-book;  in  its  practical  utility  we  recog- 
nize in  this  book  the  work  that  our  best  teachers  have  long  desired.  The 
character  and  popularity  of  the  author  will  secure  a  general  examination 
of  the  pages  of  this  book,  and  we  are  confidenf  that  others,  as  we  have 
done,  will  find  it  full  of  merit — a  live  book  of  a  living  language.  * 

Grsinlkay's  New  Practical  Arithmetic.    Boston:    Robert  S.  Davis  k 
Co. 

Benjamin  Greenleaf  has  been  known  to  teachers  for  a  number  of  years 
through  his  Arithmetic.  Perhaps  no  one  author  has  done  more  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  to  lift  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  out  of  the  ruts  than 
has  the  author  of  the  Greenleaf  series.  The  book  before  us  is  prepared  to 
follow  in  harmony  with  all  the  previous  works  of  this  series.  In  careful 
and  distinct  arrangement  of  the  subjects ;  in  a  wise,  practical  selection  of 
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*  examples ;  in  clear,  comprehensive  definitions ;  in  short,  logical  analysis, 
this  arithmetic  is  rarely,  if  at  all,  excelled.  The  author  has  made  a  sensi- 
ble discrimination  in  the  selection  of  matter,  receiving  nothing  that  would 
only  add  confusion  and  useless  weight  to  the  mind. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  part  of  the  work  well.  It  is  really  a 
pleasure  to  open  the  pages  of  such  a  book — printed  on  fine,  clean  paper,  in 
bold,  clear  type.  It  is  our  opinion  that  there  are  few,  very  few,  better  books 
than  this,  and  many  much  less  adapted  to  the  general  want  of  teachers  and 
scholars.  * 

Jerome  Allen  and  Grace  R.  Kino  have  issued  three  beautiful  small 
books  on  Primary  Drawing.  These  are  truly  attractive  books,  and  so  clear 
and  happily  graded  that  we  believe  any  intelligent  teacher  can  do  fair  work 
with  them,  though  the  teacher  may  never  have  had  instruction  in  drawing. 
Clark  &  Hayward  are  the  publishers,  New  York. 

The  first  No.  of  a  "Health  and  Home  Monthly  Magazine,"  by  the  DePuy 
Brothers,  New  York,  is  before  us.    This  number  shows  decided  ability,  and 
gives  promise  for  the  future.    We  wish  this  journal  the  widest  circulation, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  the  American  public  needs  light  on  both  of  these  sub- 
jects. 

Hand-Book  of  Penmanship,  by  M.  M.  Thompson  &  Bowlers.  Cincinnati : 
Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.  Daniel  Hough  &  Cyrus  Smith,.  Agents  at  Indian- 
apolis. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  some  100  pages,  prepared  to  accompany  the  Ec- 
lectic Series  of  Copy-Books,  prepared  and  published  by  the  same  parties, 
but  could  be  used  to  advantage  with  any  system  of  writing. 

It  will  be  found  of  great  use  to  all  classes  of  teachers,  and  especially  to 
those  who  have  had  but  little  experience  in  teaching  penmanship.  It  takes 
up  all  the  points  connected  with  a  writing  exercise  and  explains  minutely 
just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  It  also  gives  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the 
letters.  Such  books  do  not  need  to  be  recommended  to  teachers  who  desire 
to  teach  every  subject  in  the  best  possible  way.  * 

Ooa  Girls,  by  Dio  Lewis.    New  York :  Harper  Brothers. 

"Our  Girls"  is  a  beautifully  bound  little  volume,  just  out,  and  is  filled 
with  plain  talks  on  some  very  common,  yet  very  important  subjects  in  which 
girls  are  vitally  interested.  It  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  every  girl 
in  the  land  could  read  it.  While  it  is  written  especially  for  the  girls,  no 
one  can  read  it  without  profit.  The  style  is  lively,  and  the  book  merits  the 
great  run  it  is  having. 

Some  of  -the  author's  views  are,  perhaps,  a  little  radical,  and  some  of  his 
philosophy  on  a  few  minor  points  in  a  degree  defective.  We  could  hardly 
agree  with  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  attempt  to  account  for  the  small  size  of  women. 

The  book  on  the  whole  is  a  good  one,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to 
"our  girls."  * 
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Oral  Mbthod  with  Ghrman,  by  Jean  Gustavo  Keetels.     New  York,  Ley- 
poldt,  Holt  k  Williams,  1871. 

This  book  is  intended  to  teach  how  to  speak  German,  and  in  this  view  it 
is  superior  to  the  same  class  of  works,  as  Ahn,  Ollendorff  Woodbury.  A 
student  by  going  over  this  book  with  a  good  teacher,  will  learn  how  to 
apeak ;  but  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  language,  however,  would  not 
be  acquired  by  this,  nor  by  any  book  of  the  same  class. 

The  objects  of  learning  a  foreign  tongue  can  be :  1.  Improvement  of  the 
mind  of  the  learner  by  means  of  the  comparison  constantly  and  necessarily 
going  on  between  the  two  languages ;  2.  Facility  in  reading,  writing  and 
•peaking  it.  The  work  combining  these  objects  in  the  best,  most  thorough 
And  practical  manner,  is  the  best  for  the  student  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

The  book  before  us  decidedly  leans  to  the  mechanical  school  of  teaching 
by  imitation.  It  neglects  the  truly  (humanistich)  conscious  comparison  of 
the  languages  as  to  structure  and  relationship.  In  short,  the  book  is  writ- 
ten for  those  who  need  to  acquire  the  use  of  German  in  a  comparatively 
short  lime,  and  for  this  purpose  it  answers  perfectly.  * 
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SOURCE  OF  THOUGHT,  SENSATION,  ETC. 


BY  PROF.  RICHARD  OWEN,  M.  D.,  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


•^k^r  FULLER  comprehension,  than  could  oth- 
-^  //swjSkV  VT)  erwi8e  readily  be  obtained,  of  the  various 
\  (^ #T*»  P8**8  °^  ^e  nervous  system  may,  perhaps, 
wmemhw  ^ir  ^  gained  by  considering  the  whole  as  some- 
what resembling  the  telegraphic  system  of 
a  large  country  having  a  central  office  at 
the  capital,  and  a  grand  trunk  of  commu- 
nication with  more  distant  parts,  along 
which  great  trunk  are  smaller  telegraph 
offices,  from  which  inter-communication  is 
kept  up  with  the  various  distant  parts  of 
the  country.  Those  nerves,  to  be  hereaf- 
ter described,  which  carry  mandates  to 
the  muscles  and  set  them  in  motion,  may  be  compared  to  the  • 
wires  carrying  messages  from  headquarters  to  the  more  remote 
regions;  while  the  nerves  bringing  knowledge  of  external  events 
by  sensation,  sight,  hearing  and  the  like,  are  the  counterparts  of 
the  telegraph  wires  which  bring  to  the  capital  knowledge  of  what 
transpires  in  the  distant  portions  of  the  country.  At  these  offices 
cognizance  is  taken  of  what  transpires,  and  sometimes,  when 
necessary,  records  are  preserved :  so,  too,  at  the  central  brain  or 
headquarters,  as  well  as  at  .the  small  brains  or  ganglia,  impres- 
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sions,  more  or  less  permaneut,  are  preserved  when  those  organs  are 
in  a  healthy  condition ;  but  sometimes  they  are  lost  in  sickness,  as 
the  records  might  be  destroyed  in  a  badly  conducted  office.  For  the 
better  understanding  of  these  functions  let  us  briefly  examine 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BRAIN,  8PINAL  CORD  AND  GREAT  SYM- 
PATHETIC NERVE. 

The  two  former  are  sometimes  called  the  Cerebrospinal  Sys- 
tem, and  the  latter  the  Ganglionic  System.  In  describing  the 
brain  the  twelve  cranial  nerves  will  be  included,  and  in  describing 
the  spinal  column  its  upper  part,  the  medulla  oblongata  will  be 
examined  somewhat  in  detail,  as  well  as  items  regarding  the  31 
pair  of  spinal  nerves,  viz :  8  cervical,  12  dorsal,  5  lumbar  and 
6  sacral.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  human  body  is  dual,  there 
being  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  corresponding  organs,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  nutritive  organs,  as  stomach,  liver,  pan- 
creas, &c.  The  brain  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule,  having  its 
cerebrum,  or  anterior  part,  divided  right  and  left  into  hemispheres, 
and  its  cerebellum,  or  smaller  posterior  brain,  similarly  parti- 
tioned by  a  membrane.  The  medulla  oblongata  has  two  anterior 
pyramidal  bodies,  two  olivary,  two  restiform  and  two  posterior 
pyramidal,  besides  being  surmounted  by  the  double  pons  varolii, 
by  two  striated  bodies,  two  crura,  two  optic  thalami  and  four 
quadrigeminal  bodies,  the  destruction  of  which  extinguishes 
sight.  The  same  bilateral  and  symmetrical  structure  is  seen  on 
dissecting  the  spinal  cord  longitudinally,  each  side  having  a  core 
of  white  medullary  matter,  with  some  grey  near  the  center ;  and 
each  side  giving  off,  through  openings  at  most  of  the  vertebral 
bones  an  anterior  or  efferent  nerve-root,  and  a  larger  posterior  or 
afferent  nerve  root,  with  a  ganglion,  the  two  roots  coaslescing  at 
some  distance  from  the  backbone. 

The  twelve  cranial  nerves  emanate  from  ganglia  within  the 
cranium,  or  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  go  to  the  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  mouth,  forming  the  optic,  auditory,  olfactory  and  gus- 
tatory nerves.  The  brain  and  ganglia  are  found  to  consist  chiefly 
of  nucleated  cells,  containing,  besides  a  pulpy  substance  a  round- 
ish nucleus,  enclosing  a  nucleolus.  The  ultimate  nerve  filaments 
-er  white  tubular  fibres,  consist  of  an  outer  medullary  matter, 
within  which  is  a  grey,  ribbon-like  thread.  There  are  also  grey 
or  gelatinous  fibres  which  are  flatter  and  more  minute  than  the 
white  fibres. 
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The  cerebrospinal  system  has  four  membranes  for  its  protec- 
tion, the  dura  mater,  pia  mater,  arachnoid  and  ependyma.  The 
ganglia  are  either  unipolar,  bipolar  or  multipolar,  as  they  give  off 
one,  two  or  more  branches  or  offsets  connecting  the  cells  with 
"each  other  and  with  the  nerve  fibres.  A  plexus  is  the  interlacing 
of  the  nerves,  such  as  occurs  in  the  region  of  the  neck,  and  is 
called  the  cervical  plexus,  or,  in  other  parts,  the  brachial,  lumbar, 
sacral  plexuses,  &c. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  OR  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS. 

If  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve  be  cut,  motion  is  de- 
stroyed but  not  sensation,  proving  that  these  transmit  the  man- 
dates of  the  brain  to  set  the  muscles,  &c.,  in  motion.  If  the 
posterior  root  be  cut,  sensation  is  destroyed,  but  not  the  power  of 
motion,  showing  that  these  convey  the  information  received  at 
the  extremities  back  to  the  nervous  centers. 

It  is  also  ascertained  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  of  the  various  parts  composing  the  medulla  oblongata  are 
concerned  in  transmitting  motion  messages  from  the  center,  while 
the  posterior  parts  bring  sensational  news  to  the  centers  from  the 
periphery.  Part  of  this  work,  especially  between  the  subordinate 
centers  and  the  extremities,  goes  on  irrespective  of  the  will ;  be- 
ing, however,  slightly  under  its  control  when  specially  so  desired. 
At  the  great  head,  primary  or  ideational  centers,  amid  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain  hemisphere,  it  is  believed  that  thoughts 
are  formed,  resulting  measurably  from  external  impressions  de- 
rived through  the  secondary  or  sensational  centers  of  the  grey 
matter  between  the  lateral  ventricles  and  the  decussation  of  the 
pyramids,  while  the  tertiary  centers,  comprising  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord  are  concerned  in  reflex  action  which  presides 
over  the  involuntary  movements  of  the  limbs,  Ac.,  exerting  a 
protecting  influence  over  the  whole  body.  The  quarternary,  or 
organic  centers,  comprising  the  grey  matter  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  found  chiefly  in  double  knotted  lines  each  side  of  the 
backbone,  are  supposed  to  keep  up  a  warning  and  harmonious 
influence  through  the  whole  system,  besides  probably  controlling 
the  involuntary  functions  of  digestion,  absorption,  and  assimila- 
tion. 
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HYGIENE  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  first  requisite  towards  soundness  and  healthy  action  of  any 
organ  is  a  supply  of  pure  blood  for  its  nutrition  and  to  replace 
the  waste. 

The  brain  requires  renovation  the  same  as  any  other  organ; 
indeed,  the  nervous  system  is  the  most  delicate  of  all,  and  there* 
fore  requires  the  greatest  care  for  its  preservation.  Hence,  we 
should  supply  the  stomach  with  wholesome  materials,  at  proper 
intervals,  and  not  disturb  it  by  brain  work  or  muscular  exercise 
until  digestion  is  pretty  well  advanced. 

Nothing  tight  about  the  neck  should  impede1  the  return  of  the 
Mood  from  the  head  to  be  purified  m  the  lungs  by  fresh  oxygen. 

The  head  should  not  be  kept  warm  by  a  great  mass  of  hair,  or 
extra  covering,  night  or  day;  but  should  be  protected  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun  by  a  sufficiently  high  or  ventilated  hat  or  other 
covering.  It  should*  at  moderate  intervals,  receive  a  thorough 
washing  in*  cold  water,  and  the  scalp  be  frequently  cleansed  by 
the  use  of  a  good,  stiff  hair  brush. 

A  blow,  or  severe*  injury,  on  the  left  side  of  the  head  may  pro- 
duce paralysis  or  loss  of  power,  perhaps  of  a  whole  side,  in  which 
case,  as  the  nerves  cross  near  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  right 
side  would  be  the  one  affected  >  vice  versa-  if  the  right  side  of  the 
head  is  injured. 

A  puncture  with  s  sharp  instrument,  penetrating  into  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  produces  instant  death,  In  this  manner  a  sharp 
steel  scratch  awl.  or  similar  instrument,  driven  into  the  hollow 
between  the  horns  of  an  ox  kills  it  immediately,  and  less  barbar- 
ously than  by  knocking  the  animal  on  the  head  with  an  ax  until 
the  frontal  bone  is  broken  in. 

An  injury  of  the  backbone  may  cause  a  spicule  of  a  vertebral 
bone  to  press  on  the  spinal  cord  and  produce  more  or  less  per- 
manent disease,  such  as  convulsions ;  the  same  may  be  produced 
by  poisons,  or  even  by  undigested  food  irritating  the  nerves. 

If  too  much  serous  fluid  goes  to  the  brain,  we  have  hydro- 
cephalus, sometimes  considered  tubercular  meningitis.  If  too 
much  even  of  pure  blood  is  sent  to  the  head,  apoplexy  may  en- 
sue ;  and  if  by  that  or  other  congestion  of  the  brain,  permanent 
lesion  takes  place,  paralysis  may  ensue,  the  brain  no  longer  hav- 
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ing  power  to  transmit  its  mandates  to  the  extremities.  This  is 
temporarily  felt  when  we  press,  for  some  time,  too  hard  upon  a 
large  nerve,  as  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  back  part  of  the  lower 
limb,  or  strike  the  elbow,  jarring  the  ulnar  nerve  of  the  upper 
limb.  When  we  injure  tjie  nervous  system  by  bad  habits,  or 
when  ill  health  or  old  age  has  brought  its  weakness,  we  may  be 
unable  to  control  the  nerves  fully,  and  then  we  see  the  nervous 
twitchingsof  ihe  so-called  St  Vitus'  dance,  or  the  palsied  shaking 
of  the  head  or  hand. 

To  avoid  all  these  evils,  let  us  see  that  infants  are  not  drugged 
with  injurious  narcotics,  as  Godfrey's  cordial ;  that  boys  and  girls 
are  not  over  stimulated  by  too  early  study,  by  too  soft  beds  and 
warm  rooms ;  that  they  are  duly  warned  against  bad  habits. 

Next,  let  us  carefully  train  youth  so  that  they  acquire  self- 
control,  that  they  neither  become  unduly  enraged,  nor  give  way 
to  any  other  passion  beyond  the  control  of  reason ;  especially 
fliat  they  avoid  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  and  even  of  tobacco,  as 
also  the  injurious  influence  of  sensational  novels. 

Let  young  mothers  be  warned  that  violent  passion  may  have 
such  poisonous  effects  on  the  lacteal  secretion  as  to  cause  the  death 
of  an  infant  after  a  single  act  of  nursing. 

Let  all  be  warned  that  want  of  occupation,  undue  stimulants, 
and  overwork,  particularly  after  middle  age,  especially  mental 
labor,  and,  lastly,  want  of  sleep,  are  all  sources  tending  to  that 
most  fearful  disorder  of  the  nervous  system — insanity. 

In  fine,  and  somewhat  by  way  of  recapitulation,  to  keep  these 
most  delicate  organs  in  good  order,  let  us  watch  our  diet  and  adopt 
that  system  which  leaves  no  pain,  headache  or  undisturbed  sleep-; 
let  us  exercise  the  muscles  daily,  keep  the  skin  clean  by  necessary 
ablutions  and  frequent  change  of  clothing,  and  never  suffer  our 
extremities  to  become  cold  without  immediate  efforts  to  counter- 
act this  tendency.  Thus  much  for  the  body,  which  sympathises 
intimately  with  the  mind.  And  now,  to  regulate  the  latter,  let  us 
have  constant  occupation,  agreeable  if  possible,  and  not  pursue  it 
violently  immediately  after  or  just  before  meals.  Let  our  rests 
occur  regularly,  whenever  fatigue  supervenes,  and  let  us  remem- 
ber that  sleep  is  nature's  grand  restorative. 

Above  all,  let  us  cultivate  a  good  conscience,  by  endeavoring 
to  do  our  duty  to  God  and  man,  so  that  the  assurance  of  forgive- 
ness of  our  sins  and  the  prospect  of  eternal  happiness  hereafter 
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may  render  our  lives  comparatively  happy  under  the  necessary 
evils  of  this  world,  many  of  which,  however,  are  the  result  of  our 
own  ignorance  or  folly.  Hence,  let  us  earnestly  strive  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  self-control. 


THE  INVERSION  OF  DIVISORS. 


I  HIS  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  topic  of  very  general  in- 
terest, yet  no  point  in  arithmetic  is  more  illy  explained. 
At  almost  every  county  institute  or  township  association  the 
inevitable  divisor  comes  up  for  discussion.  I  have  heard  it  de- 
bated at  least  a  half  dozen  times,  and  always  with  the  same  un- 
satisfactory result. 

Example : — Divide  $  by  § . 

Rule: — "Invert  the  terms  of  the  divisor  and  proceed  as  in 
fractional  multiplication." 

Solution: — 1  is  contained  in  £,  f  time&r 

$  is  contained  in  3x$  times=$; 

§  is  contained  in  f  J  of  £  times^^^. 
"  Therefore  (f)  we  may  invert  the  divisor  and  multiply  nume- 
rators and  denominators,"  Ae. 

This  is  the  clearest  explanation  I  have  found  in  any  standard 
work  (and  I  have  examined  many),  and  the  best  I  ever  saw  pre- 
sented in  an  institute. 

But  every  teacher  must  have  seen  how  much  it  lacks  of  satis- 
fying the  inquisitive  student's  mind. 

I  think  I  have  found  the  real  reason>fbr  inverting  the  divisor, 
which  I  now  proceed  to  give. 

1.  If  we  multiply  or  divide  the  numerator  of  a  fraction,  we 
affect  similarly  the  value  of  the  fraction.  Hence,  whatever  we 
do,  in  such  processes,  with  the  numerator  we  do  with  the  frac- 
tion, and  vice  versa. 

2.  In  all  fractions,  the  denominators  are  divisors.  Hence,  if 
the  numerator  is  to  be  a  divisor,  it  must  sustain  the  relation  of 
denominator. 

Therefore  the  "  fraction "  must  be  inverted,  if  we  would  em- 
ploy it  as  a  divisor. 
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This  thought  was  suggested  to  me  by  one  of  my  students  in 
Milroy.  I  asked  my  class  to  give  me  a  good  reason  for  inverting 
the  divisor.  John  Latham,  a  boy  sixteen  years  old,  answered : 
"  To  express  the  numerator  in  the  form  of  a  divisor."  I  do  not 
know  where  he  learned  it,  nor  whether  he  originated  it  or  not. 
It  may  have  been  extensively  used  before  my  day.  But,  be  it 
old  or  new,  not  many  of  the  Indiana  teachers  have  used  it,  and 
its  presentation  may  be  the  means  of  good. 

It  is  more  than  two  years  since  I  began  to  employ  it,  and  I 
have  never  had  cause  to  complain  of  its  abstrusity.  The  other 
method  (quoted  above)  was  always  difficult  to  explain.  I  always 
had  first  to  explain  a  complex  fraction,  and  then  employ  J  as  the 
explanation.  $ 

Teachers,  listen  candidly  to  the  suggestions  of  pupils.  "  Many 
a  flower,"  &c,  has  been  suffered  to  blush  unseen"  by  teachers  in 
refusing  the  right  of  judgment  to  pupils.  Give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  think,  then  give  them  credit  for  what  they  accomplish. 

Walter  S.  Smith. 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  HABITS,  AND   THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  CHARACTER  AT  SCHOOL.- II. 

BY  PROP.    WM.    T.    PHELPS.  * 


,  EFORE  attempting  to  suggest  particular  methods  for  cul- 
tivating good  habits  at  school,  it  may  be  well  to  enumer- 
ate briefly,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  few  whose  acquisition 
by  the  young,  is  an  object  of  primary  importance. 

Foremost  among  them,  we  may  name  the  habit  of  Promptitude 
and  Regularity  in  all  things.  So  valuable  an  element  of  charac- 
ter is  this  habit,  that  it  has  been  declared  by  high  authority  to  be 
at  the  foundation  of  all  other  virtues,  while  its  opposite  may  with 
equal  truth  be  said  to  be  the  parent  of  innumerable  vices.  The 
child  who  is  not  carefully  and  persistently  trained  to  be  always  at 
the  right  place,  ready  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  must 
inevitably  become  the  man  who  is  always  too  late,  —  too  late  at 
church,  too  late  at  the  public  meeting,  too  late  in  responding  to 
his  business  engagements,  and  too  late  to  command  the  respect 

*  President  of  State  Normal  School*  Minnesota. 
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and  confidence  of  his  fellow  men,  or  the  approbation  of  his  Crea- 
tor. His  life  is,  at  its  close  perhaps,  but  a  summary  of  unfulfilled 
promises  and  mortifying  failures. 

2.  "Order  is  Heaven's •  first  law,"  and  therefore  man's  first 
duty.  Confusion  and  disorder  in  the  management  of  affairs,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  little  less  than  a  crime,  since  they  lead  to  crime 
and  misery.  This  habit  is  rarely  acquired  spontaneously,  or  with- 
out incentive.  There  seems  to  be  in  many,  perhaps  most  persons, 
a  positive  disinclination  to  an  orderly  method  of  doing  things. 
This  fact  renders  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  special  efforts 
Should  be  put  forth  at  school  to  counteract  the  evil  tendency. 

3.  Cleanliness,  which  has  been  affirmed  to  be  u  closely  allied 
to  Godliness."  How  can  it  be  possible  for  a  pure  heart  and  filthy 
habits  to  co-exist  in  the  same  person?  On  the  other  hand,  who 
will  deny  that  neatness  of  the  individual  and  his  surroundings, 
must,  by  a  law  of  his  nature,  tend  directly  to  pure  thoughts  and 
a  clean  heart? 

4.  Carefulness  in  all  things, — in  the  use  of  property.,  whether 
belonging  to  ourselves  or  to  others ;  in  the  use  of  language ;  in  the 
exercise  of  our  powers  of  thought  and  emotion.  Its  opposite  is 
recklessness,  or,  to  use  a  milder  term,  carelessness, — either  of 
which  is  a  positive  crime,  and  in  its  greater  manifestations  should 
be  so  treated  in  law  and  in  fact.  More  property  is  wantonly  de- 
stroyed by  carelessness,  than  is  saved  by  prudence  More  precious 
human  lives  are  sacrificed  from  this  cause,  than  from  "malice 
aforethought." 

5.  Respect  towards  equals  and  superiors.  In  other  words,  good 
manners, — a  courteous  and  kindly  bearing  in  personal  and  official 
intercourse  with  all.  So  important  are  good  manners,  that  in  many 
respects  they  do,  in  truth,  "make  the  man."  Nothing  can  fully 
compensate  for  their  absence.  They  are  absolutely  indispensable 
to  complete  success  in  life.  There  is  no  adequate  excuse  for  a 
neglect  to  employ  appropriate  and  efficient  means  to  habituate 
children  and  youth  at  school  to  the  practice  of  courteous  manners. 

6.  Instant  and  cheerful  obedience  to  all  rightful  authority.  A 
disobedient  boy  is  the  ' '  logical  antecedent "  of  a  lawless  man.  An 
undisciplined,  disorderly  school,  is  the  natural  precursor  of  a  law- 
defying  mob.  To  obey  promptly,  is  the  first  step  in  the  school  of 
preparation  for  a  position  of  command,  even  of  self-command. 
Disobedience  and  self-government,  when  applied  to  the  same  indi- 
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vidual,  are  contradictory  terms.  Hence  the  direct  foe  to  a  free 
people,  is  a  system  of  schools  devoid  of  the  wholesome  restraints  of 
a  well-ordered  and  effective  discipline. 

I  have  presented  the  foregoing  syllabus  of  good  habits  which  it 
is  possible,  by  the  skillful  and  direct  use  of  means  at  school,  to 
instill  into  the  minds,  hearts  and  daily  life  of  our  children  and 
youth.  This  list  is  far  from  being  exhaustive.  It  is  merely  illus- 
trative. Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  the  chief  function  of 
the  school,  when  rightly  viewed,  so  to  direct  its  enginery  of  mo- 
tives and  methods,  as  to  make  of  each  child  a  "bundle  of  good 
habits, " — physical,  mental,  social  and  moral.  The  teacher  who 
has  failed  to  learn  this  great  lesson,  has  scarcely  entered  the  vesti- 
bule of  his  high  vocation.  The  course  of  studies,  so  called,  ought 
ever  to  be  regarded  only  as  one  of  the  means  to  this  all-embracing 
and  noble  end,  and  not  merely  as  an  end  unto  itself.  To  supple- 
ment the  knowing  by  the  doing, — the  thought  by  the  action, — the 
conception  by  the  execution — until  good  deeds  with  their  antece- 
dent motives,  ripen  into  the  golden  fruits  of  permanent  habits  and 
a  symmetrical  character ;  this,  and  this  alone,  best  answers  the 
demands  of  a  "complete  and  generous  education." 

We  are  now  prepared  to  present  some  of  the  practical  measures 
within  the  reasonable  scope  of  school  appliances,  for  the  formation 
of  some  of  the  habits  to  which  attention  is  herein  directed.  The 
consideration  of  these  methods  will  form  the  basis  of  the  next  and 
concluding  article  of  the  series. 


"She  died,"  said  Polly,  "and  was  never  seen  again,  for  she 
was  buried  in  the  ground  where  the  trees  grow."  "The  cold 
ground?"  said  the  child,  shuddering  again.  "No;  the  warm 
ground,"  returned  Polly,  where  the  ugly  little  seeds  are  turned 
into  beautiful  flowers,  and  where  good  people  turn  into  angels 
and  fly  away  to  heaven." — Dickens. 


The  Uses  of  Adversity. — One  month  in  the  school  of  afflic- 
tion will  teach  thee  far  more  than  the  great  precepts  of  Aristotle 
in  seven  years ;  for  thou  canst  never  judge  rightly  of  human  af- 
fairs unless  thou  hast  first  felt  the  blows  and  found  out  the  deceits 
of  fortune. — Fuller. 

Prosperity  is  a  great  teacher;  adversity  is  a  greater.  Possession 
pampers  the  mind;  privation  trains  and  strengthens  it. — HaxliiL 
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A  NEW  MODE  OF  ILLUSTRATING  ELOCUTION— IK 


[Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1871,  by  Thomas 
Harrison,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of -Congress,  at  Washington.] 


BY  PROP.    T.    HARBISON. 


-N  two  articles  on  Elocution,  published  in  the  January  and 
March  numbers  of  the  Journal,  we  have  presented,  in  part, 
a  new  mode  of  illustrating  the  science.  The  great  object  at 
which  we  have  aimed  is  to  make  it  practical  as  an  art.  How  far 
we  have  succeeded,  time  and  experience  alone  can  tell.*  We 
have  a  few  other  explanations  to  make,  and  then  our  mode  will 
have  been  fully  developed. 

Dr.  Rush  presents  what  previous  writers  on  elocution  have 
overlooked,  the  subject  of  cadences,  or  the  closing  tones  of  a  sen- 
tence. He  maintains  that  generally  they  are  3,  2,  1,  of  the 
musical  scale,  subject,  however,  to  certain  modifications.  We 
give  the  following  examples : 

3       2      1 

Beautiful  is  the  morning  light. 
Sometimes  the  skip  is  used,  as  in  the  following : 

Bozarris !  with  the  storied  brave, 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  prime, 

3         l 
Rest  thee. 

At  other  times,  the  slide  is  used,  as  in  the  following : 
We  tell  thy  doom  without  a  sigh, 

381 

For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's. 
Sometimes  the  slide  is  on  the  last  syllable  but  one,  the  accent 
requiring  it : 

0  that  those  lips  had  language. 

In  all  these  examples,  it  will  be  observed,  the  cadence  of  a 
third  is  used. 

In  asking  questions,  these  motions  of  the  voice  are  reserved 
thus: 

3         4       6 

Did  you  say,  that  I  could  go? 

♦The  advantage*  of  a  method,  similar  to  the  one  we  are  presenting,  mart  certainly  be 
apparent  to  all.  Writers  on  elocution  say  a  great  deal  on  pitch,  time,  pauses,  etc.,  all 
highly  important,  but  generally  not  made  very  definite;  while  here  they  are  glren 
with  mathematical  certainty.  Then,  other  characters,  signs,  and  terms,  are  nsed  to 
express  stress,  tremor,  etc.  After  the  meaning  of  all  these  is  fully  learnt,  it  is  beliered 
a  ready  application  of  them  can  be  made  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 
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Or,  if  the  emphasis  be  placed  en  I,  the  upward  slide  will  be 
used: 

305 

Did  you  say,  that  I  could  go  ? 

Sometimes  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  the  wave  is  employed- 
Contrast,  irony,  scorn,  and  contempt,  are  rendered  clear  by  it. 

3s6a3  3slft3 

The  sun  sets  in  the  west,  not  in  the  east. 

3s5s3  3sls3 

He  lives  in  London,  not  in  New  York. 

3b683  3sls3 

He  is  more  of  a  knave,  than  a  fool. 

6aSsS  StfsS  3els3 

The  desire  of  praise  produces  excellent  effects  in  men  of  sense. 

Stress  of  voice  is  sometimes  made  at  the  beginning  of'  a  word,, 
and  is  called,  by  Dr.  Rush,  radical  stress;  and  sometimes  at  the 
end,  and  is  called  vanishing  stress ;  and  sometimes  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  is  called  median  stress.  Sometimes  the  radical  and  the 
vanishing  stress  are  both  given  on  one  word,  and  are  called  com- 
pound stress ;  and  sometimes  the  stress  is  continued  through  the 
whole  word,  and  is  called  thorough  stress.  The  following  char- 
acters represent  them  r 

Radical  Vanishing  Median  Compound  Thorough; 

stress.  stress.  stress.  stress.  stress. 

>  <  o  ><  - 

Instead  of  vanishing  stress,  some  writers  use  the  phrase,  final 
stress. 

Different  degrees  of  strength  of  voice  may  be  indicated  by  the 
terms  medium,,  loud,  very  loud,  and  soft,  very  soft.  Terms  may 
also  be  used  to  indicate  a  change  in  the  movement,  as  ordinary, 
rapid,  very  rapid,  and  slow,  very  slow.  Likewise  other  term* 
may  be  introduced,  as  impassioned,  pathetic,  solemn,  majestic, 
etc,  whose  meaning  will  at  once  be  understood. 

In  the  first  article,  on  page  8,  the  remark  is  made,  that  "  every 
voice  probably  has  its  natural  key,  or  fundamental  tone;  and  when* 
a  speaker  commences  on  this  tone,  he  will  be-  natural ;  but  if,  by 
bad  habit,  or  embarrassment,  or  an  attempt  to  imitate  others,  he 
takes  some  other  tone,  he  will  be  unnatural.  This  fundamental 
tone,  or  1,  will  be  given  by  uttering  awe,  without  any  special 
effort.'1  When,  however,  any  one  speaks  in  a  sarcastic,  pitiful, 
or  any  other  tone  than  the  common,  it  is  probable  that  he  changes 
the  fundamental  tone,  giving  it  higher  or  lower  than  the  sound  or 
mwe,  spoken  as  above.  Thus  in  the  exclamation,  "You  vile 
wretch  L"  uttered  with  intense  scorn,  the  voice  is  evidently  belowr 
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its  natural  key.  And  in  the  sentence,  "O  Absalom!  my  son! 
my  son !  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee,"  when  spoken  with 
sorrowful  emotion,  the  voice  is  above  its  natural  key. 

Having,  in  a  former  article,  described  the  Orotund  Voice,  we 
now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Guttural  and  Aspirated,  and  the 
Tremor. 

The  Guttural  is  produced  T>y  contracting  the  organs  above  the 

larynix :  the  sound  then  becomes  impure.     It  is  used  to  express 

•contempt,  disgust,  and  irony. 

Thou  slave  I  thou  wretch  I  thou  coward ! 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side. 

The  Aspirated  is  produced  by  the  emission  of  ^breath  so  as  to 

make  either  a  whisper,  or  a  sound  approaching  a  whisper.     There 

are  different  degrees :  when  perfect,  it  is  simply  a  whisper.     It  -is 

used  to  express  surprise,  terror,  distress,  horror,  etc. 

While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 

Or  whispering  with  white  lips,  The  foe  I  they  come !  they  come ! 

Tremor  of  Voice  resembles  the  trill  in  vocal  music,  and  may  be 

represented  thus,  t  r It  is  made  by  a  rapid  repetition  of 

sounds,  with  a  very  short  intermission  between  them,  so  short  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceptible.  When  used  aright,  it  has  great  effect 
in  oratory.     It  may  be  used  to  express  joy,  rapture,  and  triumph. 

TR - 

0  glorious  hour  I  0  blest  abode  1 

1  shall  be  near  and  like  my  God. 

T  R 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests. 

TR 

Independence  now,  and  independence  forever. 

It  may  also  be  used  to  represent  sorrow,  as  in  the  whole  of  the 

following  verse : 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  «ld  man, 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door ; 

Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span : 

0  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

It  may  also  be  applied  to  the  Guttural,  so  as  to  intensify  scorn 
And  contempt. 

Sometimes  in  particular  passages,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass 
into  a  higher  or  lower  octave.  The  tones  can  then  be  represented 
as  in  the  writer's  numeral  system,  thua: 
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Lower  Middle  Upper 

octave.  octave.  octave. 

* 12  3  4  5  6  7  8 

12  3  4  5  6  7 
12  3  4  5  6  7 

We  again  append  to  our  article  some  passages  from  Bronson'a 
Elocution :. 

.B-3  I   3s5  b    3         3     3 1      3  3      3s6  I 

m  I    I  I       I 

The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail, 

3«6  R    3   3  |    3«5  6    B  I    3  2        1       B  |. 

Now  trebly  thundering,  swelled  the  gals, 

1  3i5  b  I    8    »    .b  |  3        2        I      a  | 

And  Stanley,  was  the  cry: 

.B-8  |     3sA  a  3   |     3         3         3        3  |     3i5  B 

A  light  on  Marmiorit  visage  spread) 

3    |   3*6  B  3   |      32         1      B  | 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye : 
.B-3'       |    3  3  3    B  |  3   3       3    |      3      .* 

With  dying  hand,  above  his  head, 

3  3      B    3        33        3        3  1  3*6     B- 

_,  I     I         I       I         I         I 

He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

LOUD 

3|       33.BI8  5      3    B I 

And  Shouted,    VICTORY ! 

VERY  LOUD 

>  > 


8s6      ,b|    5        8     .B  |    8b5  .b  j  8a5  |    b    6      8  B  |  :8s    |  :6  \. 

Charge!    Chester!    Charge!     ON,    STANLEY,     ONI 

MEDIUM 

B    3  3    3     |        .3     B    3    i     3       2    1  B  | 

Were  the  last    words  of    Marmion. 


WITH  DBCI8ION  AND  EftERGY  <J> 

B-3  1 5*3     3     b  3       3*6   b       3 1    5a3    3sl    b  3      3    |    3b5         5*5  b  3  I 
,111      II       III        I       I  I     I    I        II  ,11        I 

My  judgment  approves  this  measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is 

2     IB- 1 3         3    3    3sl      b|3         3    3    3sl  b    3   |  3  3     3    3b       3    | 

in  it.    All  that  I  have,     all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope  in 

> 
6s3     3     b3      31    3        3      3      3     b3|     6s3b3     21b|b3b3     3    I 
II  •  I       I  II  I    I        I    II  I       I    I  II 

this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it.    And  I  leave 

INCREASED  enebot 
3»5  b3  3    3  |  5s3  b  3  |     3sl   B  3  |  3s5s3  b|3»5b3|6«3b3|386b3| 

off  as  I  began,  that  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or 

SLOW  AND  WITH  LK8B  EHKBGY 

083  3sl  .a  !  385«3«5  b|3       3       3  |  6  3    6a3  1  a      33      3  |  6       3      3       2    1  f 
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perish,        I       am  for  the  declaration.    It  is  my  living  sentiment, 

BLOW  AND  SOLEMN. 
.B  1  B     1         1  1        1  |  B   I         1   B  |  1  1  1        1        3         13  2     1  |  :B  | 

and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment. 

VEBT   LOUD 

Loud  T  B ~ 

TR « -...1-    1111  :1      3      1 
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Indipbndincb  Now,  and  INDEPENDENCE  FOREVER! 
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BALANCED  FORCES. 

9 

BY  A.  E.  J. 


NE  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  all  the  natural  world 
is  the  constant  destruction  and  as  constant  restoration  of 
.the  equilibrum  of  forces  which  are  daily  calling  for  read- 
justment. "All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea;  yet  the  sea  is  not 
full ;  unto  the  place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they 
return  again."  Every  thunderstorm,  each  tornado,  is  a  cry  for 
quiescence.  The  destruction  of  the  equilibrum  is  unceasing,  its 
restoration  always  recurring.  Where  the  balance  is  best  main- 
tained there  is  the  most  enduring  and  securest  life. 

Whatever  is  true  in  this  regard  of  the  material  world  is  true 
in  a  deeper  sense  of  the  world  of  man.  All  history  is  but  the 
story  of  jarring  forces  adjusting  themselves  to  and  balancing  each 
other ;  the  balance  being  more  nearly  reached  as  the  progress  of 
a  race  or  nation  beyond  primitive  modes  of  living  is  more  marked. 
The  best  governments  of  to-day  are  those  in  which  the  different 
departments  of  the  government  are  so  arranged  that  they  form  a 
balanced  whole. 

What  is  true  of  the  nation  is  also  eminently  true  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  man  is  small  and  one-sided  who  trains  himself  only 
in  some  one  direction,  forgetting  those  qualities  which  are  foils  to 
his  specialty.  Generosity  continually  tends  to  become  lavishness, 
a  wise  prudence  turns  to  niggardliness,  unless  these  opposite  char- 
acteristics are  so  developed  as  to  hold  each  other  in  check. 

A  wise  and  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  opposite  pow- 
ers makes  the  strong  thinker  and  worker,  the  man  who, 

!  '•  If  an  unexpected  call  succeed, 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need." 

What  is  the  real  strength  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  this 
world  has  known,  but  just  this  even  balance  of  powers.  They 
have  known  both  how  to  be  abased  and  how  to  abound.  It  was 
by  no  conspicuously  brilliant  single  quality  that  Washington  won 
and  held  the  proud  title  of  Father  of  his  Country,  or  that  the 
" silent  prince'9  held  steadily,  through  all  discouragement,  the 
purpose  which,  once  realized,  made  his  country  free  from  a  for* 
•eign  yoke,  and  made 

"  his  great  example  stand 
Colossal,  seen  of  every  land, 
To  keep<the  Soldier  firm,  the  Statesman  pore," 
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Such  people  often  do  not  attract  the  attention  as  do  those  whose 
characters  are  unevenly  developed,  because  there  is  no  single 
marked  excellence  standing  in  bold  relief,  patent  to  the  careless 
eye  of  any  chance  beholder,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read ;  but 
we  turn  to  them  in  seasons  of  discouragement,  in  hours  of  dark- 
ness, and  we  feel  the  power  which  we  do  not  see.  We  often 
measure  its  greatness  by  the  void  left  when  it  is  gone.  No  one 
would  like  to  live  with  the  irresolute,  unready  Hamlet  whom  all 
men  may  admire  to  study,  who  is  the  central  figure  of  the  play 
that  bears  his  name,  but  whose  meteor  light  is  overshadowed  by 
the  steady  radiance  of  the  strong,  quiet,  balanced  Horatio,  whom 
we  would  take  to  our  hearts  to  be  trusted  in  any  emergency. 

Now,  what  is  the  secret  of  the  development  of  a  harmonious,  a 
balanced  intellect  and  character?  He  who  could  answer  this 
question  rightly  would  have  told  the  one  thing  which  all  educators 
since  the  beginning  of  teaching  have  been  striving  to  determine. 
Even  one  who  points  out  any  defect  in  the  systems  of  education 
is  Helping  toward  this  end.  Now  and  then  some  earnest  soul  has 
caught  a  glimpse  of  some  one  of  the  principles  upon  which  all 
true  training  must  be  based,  and  has  wrought  out  a  plan  to  em- 
body this  principle,  and  a  new  force  has  been  introduced  into 
systems  of  training  whose  echo  lives  even  in  those  places  from 
which  its  soul  has  died  out.  Nay,  by  that  strange  tendency  of 
our  nature  to  the  destruction  of  symmetry,  the  new  workers  who 
follow  the  discoverers  so  work  out  the  details  of  his  plan,  that 
they  hide  the  principle  itself  by  the  very  finish  and  elaboration. 

Thus  the  classification  and  course  of  study  in  our  schools  are 
often  so  minutely  wrought  out  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  wit  or 
judgment  of  the  teacher,  and  it  requires  a  martinet  rather  than  a 
thinker  to  manage  the  system,  and  our  schools  are  no  more  places 
of  real  mental  and  moral  training  than  the  mimic  show  of  a 
parade  ground  is  a  real  battle.  The  problems  of  life  are  individu- 
al, and  the  training  which  fits  people  to  solve  them  must  be  indi- 
vidual, to  a  greater  extent  than  those  who  are  adorers  of  system 
alone  are  willing  to  admit.  There  must  be  a  limitation  of  the 
number  of  pupils  under  one  teacher's  care  to  twenty-five,  or  even 
a  smaller  number,  before  the  best  results  can  come  from  our 
school  training,  before  the  true  balance  between  the  training  of 
the  individual  alone,  and  of  the  class  alone,  can  be  struck. 

The  same  tendency  to  elaboration  of  details  is  seen  in  the  teach- 
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ings  of  particular  subjects,  and  in  the  preparation  of  text-books. 
Thus  have  arisen  those  finished  systems  of  grammatical  analysis, 
wherein  language  has  been  so  pruned  and  trimmed,  that  no  chance 
is  left  for  any  free  growth  of  a  living  tongue.  They  are  post- 
mortem rather  than  physiological  studies,  and  the  outcry  against 
the  teaching  of  classics  is  but  the  effort  to  return  to  a  balanced 
training.  It  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  the  momentum  of  this 
movement  does  not  carry  us  so  far  that  we  lose  the  ability  to  re- 
tain what  is  valuable  in  the  language  training  of  the  past — Mas- 
sachusetts Teacher. 


THE  COMING  MAN  A3  A  TEACHER. 


PAPER  BEAD  BY  LUCY  V.  GOSNEY  BEFORE  THE  HENDRICKS 
COUNTY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


I8TANCE  lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  The  future 
ever  bears  a  promise  of  better  things.  Imagination  grasps 
the  budding  grace  of  infancy  and  childhood  and  weaves 
them  into  the  grander  charms  of  manhood  and  womanhood  by 
perfect  day. 

So,  regarding  the  signs  of  the  times,  our  greater  needs  and  the 
efforts  being  put  forth  to  produce  a  better  state  of  affairs,  we  dare 
say  "  the  coming  man  as  a  teacher"  will  be  a  model  man. 

We  shall  combine  all  that  was  commendable  in  him  of  the  olden 
time  with  the  more  beautiful  and  symmetrical  developments  of 
the  latter  day.  He  shall  be  a  man  of  intellectual  developments 
and  culture ;  he  shall  be  prepared  to  lead  both  the  little  child  and 
those  of  mature  minds  to  grasp  and  cherish  beauty  and  truth  both 
in  nature  and  science.  It  shall  be  his  delight  to  see  the  young 
mind  unfold  under  the  touch  of  culture. 

Teaching  shall  be  with  him  not  merely  an  incidental  avocation, 
but  a  calling,  chosen  as  one  would  choose  any  profession,  and  for 
which  he  is  fitted  by  years  of  study  and  preparation.  His  accom- 
plishments shall  not  be  superficial,  but  he  shall  be  a  man  of  thor- 
ough culture  and  deep  investigating  mind.  As  a  foundation  for 
every  other  requisite  he  should  possess  that  very  essential,  but  by 
all  means  common  gift,  called  good  common  sense.  He  shall  not 
be  chained  to  any  method  or  system,  but  with  culture  equal  to  his 
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ingenuity,  he  shall  be  ready  with  expedients  suitable  for  any  oc- 
casion. He  shall  be  willing  to  relinquish  old  fogyism,  and  be 
able  to  modify  and  adapt  to  time  and  place  "new  fangled  no- 
tions." He  shall  be  willing  to  lay  aside  the  penknife  and  spell- 
ing book,  and  taking  the  /acuities  in  their  natural  order  of  de- 
velopment, train  the  perceptive,  and  not  exclusively  the  memory. 
He  shall  be  ready  with  slate,  chalk  and  blackboard  to  induct  the 
child,  at  once,  into  the  beauties  of  words,  the  symbols  of  lan- 
guage, comprehensive  to  its  mind.  He  shall  espouse  the  "topical 
method"  as  being  the  best  method  for  accomplishing  the  very  de- 
sirable end  of  condensing  the  greatest  amount  of  subject  matter 
into  the  smallest  space. 

He  shall  be  one  who  is  able  to  impart  knowledge ;  who  shall  be 
able  to  wake,  stimulate  and  inspire  ;  who  having  himself  scaled 
the  fair  hills  of  science,  shall  be  able  to  discover  them,  purpling 
in  the  distance,  to  the  fascinated  gaze  of  the  young  student. 

He  shall  possess,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  possible,  the  power  to 
teach  the  finer  chords  of  being,  that  he  may  wake  therefrom  the 
sweet  symphonies  that  shall  thrill  and  permeate  the  whole  soul 
of  the  child,  often  influencing  his  whole  life.  Who  has  not  felt 
a  vein  of  feeling  running  through  his  whole  life  which  was  waked 
by  some  lesson  or  influence  left  by  the  teacher  of  his  youth  ? 

Our  model  teacher  must  possess  the  finer  sensibilities,  that,  like 
our  Great  Teacher,  being  touched  with  a  feeling  of  the  infirmities 
of  those  committed  to  his  care,  he  shall  be  able  to  pity,  forgive, 
and  lead  them  up  to  a  higher  life.  He  shall  be  able  to  stoop  that 
he  may  elevate  others.  His  school-room  shall  be  lighted  up  by 
etherial  atmosphere,  emanating  from  a  warm  and  generous  heart 
His  quiet  and  subdued  manner  shall  continually  subdue  and  re- 
strain within  bounds  the  turbulent  little  spirits  that  are  ever  seek- 
ing an  outlet. 

He  shall  be  prepared  to  bear  with  meekness  and  patience  the 
discouragements  and  thousand  little  vexations  that  wear  the  spirit 
of  the  teacher,  recognizing  the  bright  immortal  amidst  all  the 
mass,  filth,  and  blemishes,  the  growth  of  abuse  or  neglect.  He  * 
shall  ever  seek  to  develop  this  little  spark  of  the  divine,  leading 
him  upward  into  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  the  natural  and  moral 
sublime.  He  shall  be  above  malice,  and  the  remembrance  of  any 
of  the  petty  wrongs  incident  to  his  calling.  He  must  possess 
firmness  in  a  higher  degree;  he  shall  be  slow  to  decide,  but  when; 
2 
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the  decision  has  been  made  "  he  shall  stand  like  the  brave  with 
his  face  to  the  foe."  His  heart  and  life  shall  be  pure,  and  his  in- 
fluence be  for  good.  He  shall  cherish  no  dark  and  secret  sins 
which  shall  crop  out  and  by  their  miasmatic  breath  taint  and  pois- 
on the  mind  and  soul  to  which  his  training  and  culture  give  scope 
and  power.  He  shall  not  indulge  in  the  small  sins  which  are 
often  considered  gentlemanly  and  becoming. 

Highest,  first  and  best  of  all,  he  shall  be  taught  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  whose  word  is  truth.  There  he  shall  find  wisdomi 
strength  and  light ;  there  he  will  find  a  model  of  patience,  meek- 
ness and  love. 

Yea,  the  Holy  Work  should  be  his  guide  and  text-book.  He 
■shall  there  learn  "how  a  young  man  shall  cleanse  his  ways  by 
taking  heed  thereto." 

Is  he  a  proper  guide  for  the  youth,  who  hath  himself  "put  out 
the  lamp  that  should  guide  him,  and  whose  feet  stumble  upon  the 
dark  mountains?" 

Such  should  be  the  man,  the  "coming  man,"  who  is  to  guide 
the  youth  of  our  nation ;  and  yet,  as  teachers,  when  we  measure 
ourselves  by  this  standard,  how  few  of  us  who  are  sending  forth 
this  "coming  man"  possess  scarcely  any  of  the  requisites!  We 
fall  far  below  the  model.  And  yet,  such  is  our  need.  Such  a 
one  the  "coming"  as  well  as  the  present  day  demands. 


The  total  area  of  the  United  States  is  2,290,000,000  acres. 
Of  these,  455,000,000  aqres  had  passed  into  the  ownership  of 
States,  corporations,  or  individuals  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Land  Office,  leaving  1,835,000,000  acres  at  the  disposal  of 
the  nation  at  large.  Of  these  latter,  439,000,000  acres  have  been 
disposed  of  at  various  times  up  to  November  1,  1860,  the  date  of 
the  last  published  official  report,  and  1,369,000,000  remained 
then  to  be  disposed  of,  including  in  the  latter  the  amounts  granted 
to  railroads,  but  not  received. 


Sojourner  Truth  lectured  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  other 
night.  She  says  of  the  published  accounts  of  her  life  that  "  what 
Mrs.  Stowe  writ  was  true,  but  since  that  it  had  growed  and 
growed,  and  now  it  was  a  great  book,  and  there  wasn't  a  word  of 
truth  in  it,  and  what  there  was  that  was  true  was  all  hind  side 
«£oTe.w 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACH- 

Ens'  ASSOCIATION 


*N  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Terre  Haute, 
I  transmit  to  you  for  publication  the  Constitution  of  that 
body,  together  with  all  the  amendments  that  are  now  in  force, 
•except  "  a  verbal  amendment  to  Article  8th,  improving  its  phra- 
seology," which  was  adopted  December  27th,  1858.  (See  School 
Journal,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1,  page  1.) 

The  phraseology  of  that  amendment  I  have  not  been  able  to 

obtain. 

All  amendments  which  are  found  in  the  published  proceedings 
of  the  Association,  have  reference  to  the  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions. 

There  has  been  no  amendment  striking  from  the  list  of  officers 
the  Corresponding  Secretary.  That  office  seems  to  have  been 
dropped  by  common  consent,  at  the  election  in  1861.  It  has 
not  been  mentioned  since. 

Respectfully  submitted,  D.  Eckley  Hunter. 

CONSTITUTION. 
PREAMBLE. 

As  harmony  and  concert  of  action  are  highly  necessary  for  the 
thorough  and  entire  accomplishment  of  any  important  purpose ; 
and  believing  that  it  is  especially  so  in  the  department  of  Educa- 
tion, we,  the  undersigned,  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  profession 
of  teaching,  and  promoting  the  interests  of  Schools  in  Indiana, 
associate  ourselves  together  under  the  following 

CONSTITUTION, 

Article  1.  This  organization  shall  be  styled  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

Art.  2.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President, 
seven  Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven. 
The  whole  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  and  to  serve  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 

Art.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  perform  all  the  functions  usually 
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belonging  to  such  office.     In  his  absence  or  inability  to  preside,, 
one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  shall  take  his  place. 

Art.  4.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  fair  and  full 
record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
to  manage  all  the  correspondence  of  the  Association,  under  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  copy  in  a  book  to  be  provided 
for  that  purpose,  all  communications  emanating  from  him,  and 
shall  carefully  file  those  received  by  him,  so  as  to  be  easy  of  access. 
He  shall  report  the  correspondence  whenever  called  upon  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Art.  6.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  all  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  Association,  and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  order  of  the 
Association  or  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  keep  in  a 
book  a  faithful  and  intelligible  account  of  all  moneys  received  and 
expended  by  him.  He  shall  keep  carefully  a  file  of  all  vouchers 
for  the  distribution  of  the  money  of  the  Association,  and  shall  re- 
port the  condition  of  the  finances  when  called  upon  to  do  so  at  any 
regular  meeting. 

Art.  7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  into  effect  aU 
orders  and  measuers  not  inconsistent  with  its  design,  as  said  Com- 
mittee shall  deem  best.  It  shall  secure  Speakers,  and  arrange 
business  to  come  before  the  Association.  It  shall  keep  a  full  re- 
cord of  its  proceedings,  and  present  an  annual  report  of  the  same 
to  the  Association.  It  shall  hold  its  first  meeting  as  soon  after 
election  as  possible.  Four  members  shall  constitute'  a  quorum, 
and  may  meet  from  time  to  time  on  their  own  adjournment. 

Art.  8.  Any  teacher  or  other  active  friend  of  Education,  may 
become  a  member  of  the  Association,  by  signing  its  Constitution, 
— if  males,  by  paying  the  Treasurer  one  dollar ;  and  if  females, 
by  paying  fifty  cents. 

Art.  9.  The  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  an- 
nually on  the  adjournment  of  the  Association  in  the  latter  part  of 
December. 

Art.  10.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

amendments. 

Art.  1.  A  Nominating  Committee  shall  be  constituted,  whiek 
shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  Congressional  District  in- 
the  Stote. 
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Art.  2.  Each  member  of  said  Committee  shall  be  nominate! 
hj  some  member  from  his  district ;  and  when  they  ame  so  nomi- 
nated, they  shall  be  confirmed  and  approved  by  the  Association. 
If  any  Congressional  District  has  no  representative  in  the  Associ- 
ation, that  district  shall  not  be  represented  on  the  Committee. 

Art.  3.  Said  Committee  shall  nominate  the  officers  for  the 
Association ;  and  said  nominations  shall  .be  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Association  when  reported  by  the  Committee. 

Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
prepare  a  Programme  of  Exercises  for  one  or, more  half-days  of 
the  session  of  this  Association  for  separate  work  in  the  following 

•sections  : 

1.  Primary  Section.     • 

2.  Superintendents',  Principals'  and  Examiners'  Section. 

3.  Collegiate  and  High  School  Section. 

Art.  5.  Everything  in  the  Constitution  inconsistent  with 
these  Articles,  shall  be  repealed. 


Nine  Good  Rules. — 1.  Make  the  school-room  exercises  pleas- 
ant ;  conduct  them  with  animation  and  cheerfulness. 

2.  Take  great  interest  in  them,  and  treat  everything  connected 
with  the  school  with  dignified  importance. 

3.  For  young  scholars,  the  class  exercises  should  not  be  kept 
up  longer  than  interest  is  maintained. 

4.  Idleness  should  be  sedulously  avoided.  A  programme  of 
recitations  and  studies,  furnishing  uninterrupted  employment 
during  each  session,  is  indispensable  to  a  well  regulated  school. 

5.  Great  care  should  be  given  to  assigning  lessons ;  if  too  long, 
they  discourage  the  learner ;  if  too  short,  they  encourage  idleness. 

6.  Emulation  is  a  valuable  aid  if  judiciously  employed,  and 
may  be  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

7.  Patient,  persistent  effort  will  accomplish  your  object,  re- 
membering always  that  education  is  a  process  of  growth,  and 
time  is  an  essential  element  in  it 

8.  Cheerfulness  and  confidence  are  lights  that  blaze,  giving  a 
glow  of  animation  and  activity,  while  a  fretful  spirit  begets  unea- 
■iness  and  impatience  in  others. 

9.  Frequent  threats  of  punishment  and  habits  of  fault  find- 
ing are  seldom  attended  with  good  results. — Spirit  of  the  Time*. 
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NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  EUBOPE.—XIL 


BY  MBS.  J.  G.  KIKLEY. 


PRAGUE,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  stands  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Moldau,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  hills*  upon  which  the  houses  are 
built  in  terraces  or  tiers.  A  part  of  the  city,  the  Jews'  quarter, 
is  filthy  and  dark,  the  houses  nearly  touching  at  their  roofs ;  but 
the  newer  parts  are  fine,  and  some  streets  are  magnificent.  A 
beautiful  bridge  spans  the  Moldau  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  wondrously  ornamented  with  statues  of  saints  and  an- 
gels, the  central  figure  crowned  with  stars,  representing  St.  John 
of  Nepomuk,  the  patron  Saint  of  all  Bohemian  bridges.  St 
John,  so  runs  the  legend,  was  drowned  by  King  Wencislaus  for 
not  divulging  the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  but  the  water  being 
troubled  with  stars  rising  to  the  surface,  his  body  was  taken  from 
the  water,  placed  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Vitus,  where  it  now  re- 
poses in  a  silver  and  crystal  coffin,  within  a  silver  shrine  of  im 
mense  value.  This  Cathedral  is  a  perfect  museum  of  curiosities, 
and  contains  a  picture  of  St.  Luke  painting  the  Virgin  Mary. 
In  a  chapel  of  the  Cathedral  are  many  relics,  among  which  are 
bones  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  Virgin  Mary's  pocket- 
handkerchief,  a  splinter  and  nail  from  the  true  cross,  a  piece  of 
table-cloth  which  Christ  used  at  the  last  supper,  and  the  sponge 
which  was  dipped  in  vinegar  at  the  crucifixion.  In  another 
chapel  we  saw  an  exquisitely  wrought  pedestal  which  was  once 
so  the  label  informed  us,  an  ornament  of  Solomon's  temple,  being 
part  of  a  golden  candlestick. 

Here  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  seems  to  be  in  the  churches, 
which  are  filled  with  rare  paintings  and  costly  gems.  Turning 
from  magnificent  churches,  we  entered  an  old  Jewish  Synagogue 
which,  many  centuries  ago,  was  found  buried  under  ruins  of  a 
later  date.  It  carried  us  back  to  the  fifth  century,  and  was  won- 
derful only  on  account  of  its  great  antiquity.  As  I  wandered 
about  the  grave-yard  near  it,  I  marveled  at  the  age  of  some  of 
the  inscriptions.  One,  "  In  memory  of  Sarah  Katz,  who  died  in 
606,"  was  so  long  ago  written  that  it  seemed  more  fabulous  than 
real.    Leaving  the  musty  walls  and  moss-covered  stones  of  Jewish 
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antiquity,  we  rode  in  the  bright  sunlight  to  Wisherad  (Highest 
Top),  where  the  Pagan  fire-worshippers  performed  their  rites  in 
long  gone  ages,  and  where  now  stands  the  royal  palace.  Near  it 
is  the  palace  of  the  treacherous  Duke  of  Waldstein,  grand  even 
in  its  decay. 

In  these  Catholic  countries  Monasteries  and  Convents  are  com- 
mon, and  seeing  how  hard  the  poorer  class  of  women  are  obliged 
to  labor,  I  do  not  wonder  that  Convents  are  well  filled.  In  those 
we  visited,  a  high  wall  shuts  out  the  world,  and  the  nuns  can 
only  look  up  to  the  beautiful  heavens  and  shining  clouds  above 
them.  Prague  is  full  of  objects  of  interest  to  the  tourist,  as  well 
as  historic  associations.  It  was  here  Tycho  Brahe,  the  astrono- 
mer, lived  and  died,  and  here  John  Huss  was  educated.  Here, 
too,  commenced  the  Huss  war  and  reformation. 

Our  next  trip  was  to  Karlsbad,  a  watering  place  in  the  interior 
of  Bohemia,  which  we  reached  by  taking  the  cars  to  Pilsen,  then 
a  carriage  for  the  remaining  fitly  miles.  The  roads  were  smooth 
and  hard,  and  the  horses  unencumbered  by  flesh,  as  are  nearly 
all  the  horses  in  this  region,  made  good  time  over  these  pleasant 
hills  and  valleys.  Our  road  was  shaded  by  fruit  trees,  the  rich, 
purple  plums  hanging  within  our  reach,  and  free  for  our  use. 
Such  trees  as  were  not  to  be  picked  were  marked  by  wisps  of 
straw  tied  about  the  branches,  and  the  rich  profusion  of  fruit 
hanging  upon  them  furnished  abundant  evidence  that  the  owner's 
wishes  had  been  respected.  ' 

Karlsbad  is  a  charming  little  village,  nestled  among  the  hills,  and 
noted  for  its  hot  springs,  Sprudel  and  Hygeia.  The  river  Tepel 
meanders  merrily  through  it,  and  the  houses  climb  the  banks  on 
either  side  in  a  very  picturesque  fashion.  Invalids  from  all 
countries  come  here  to  drink  the  health-giving  waters,  and  enjoy 
the  delightful  promenades  in  the  vicinity.  Here  the  Anti-Sunday 
folks  would  feel  quite  at  home,  for  no  Sabbath  has  ever  dawned 
in  this  beautiful  valley.  Every  Sunday  afternoon  the  band 
played  in  the  grove,  which  was  filled  with  chairs  and  tables  for 
the  thousands  who  congregated  in  that  splendid  temple  of  nature. 
Here  the  people  sat,  talked,  knit,  sewed,  played  chess,  drank 
chocolate,  coffee  or  wine,  and  listened  to  the  music,  and  unless 
one  should  keep  a  record  of  the  days  he  might  lose  Sunday  from 
his  calendar.  Twelve  days  we  lingered,  rambled,  drank  water 
and  rested   n  this  wild  retreat,  fully  appreciating  its  natural  as 
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well  as  artificial  beauty,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  smoking, 
steaming,  puffing  Sprudel.  It  was  with  profound  regret  we  left 
Karlsbad  to  take  up  our  line  of  travel,  and  an  inward  wish  is 
still  with  me  that  I  may  again  thread  its  shady  walks  and  breathe 
its  invigorating  air. 

Hiring  a  carriage  and  driver  we  departed  for  Eger,  and  leis- 
urely  rode  through  the  beautiful  country  of  Bohemia.  Besting 
when  we  were  tired,  we  took  the  day  for  our  thirty  miles  drive, 
and  at  sunset  entered  the  little  town  celebrated  for  nothing  but 
the  assassination  of  Count  Waldstein. 

In  the  morning  we  started  in  the  cars  for  Munich,  and  in  due 
time  crossed  the  Danube  at  Batisbon.  Six  miles  from  this  place, 
on  a  hill,  stands  Walhalla,  or  Temple  of  Fame,  erected  by  the 
late  King  Louis  of  Bavaria.  It  contains  many  rare  paintings, 
among  which  are  portraits  of  the  celebrated  men  and  women  of 
Bavaria.  The  old  king  was  a  remarkable  lover  of  the  beautiful, 
and  everywhere  he  has  left  imperishable  monuments,  in  his  fos- 
tering care  of  art  and  his  generous  liberality  to  artists. 

Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  seventeen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  is  situated  on  the  river  Isar.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe,  and  very  rich  in  its  collections  of 
art,  works  which  were  mostly  brought  together  by  King  Louis. 

It  has  numerous  squares  and  gardens,  and  its  magnificent  public 
buildings  challenge  the  admiration  of  all  travelers. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  a  marvel  of  wealth  and  beauty,  and  filled 
to  overflowing  with  treasures  of  art.  In  the  rooms  of  Charles 
VII,  everything  is  sumptuous  to  the  last  degree,  and  exhibits  the 
splendor  and  luxurious  tastes  of  the  former  rulers  of  Bavaria. 
The  quilt  covering  the  royal  couch  cost  800,000  florins,  and  took 
forty  persons  fifteen  years  to  embroider  it  It  takes  the  com* 
bined  strength  of  six  men  to  lift  it.  In  one  of  the  rooms  hang 
the  portraits  of  the  thirty-six  beautiful  women,  duplicates  of 
which  are  at  Walhalla,  and  I  never  saw  pictures  more  worthy 
of  the  admiration  they  receive.  In  none  of  the  palaces  we  vis- 
ited are  carpeted  floors  to  be  seen.  Cunningly  carved  and  pan- 
neled  and  highly  varnished,  the  floors  are  as  smooth  and  glossy 
as  art  can  make  them.     No  dust  ever  follows  one's  footsteps. 
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OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  BLANKS  TO  EXAMINERS. 


LANKS  for  reports  from  Examiners  and  Trustees  will  be  sent  to  the 
i  Examiners,  by  this  office,  on  the  12th  day  of  June.  If  they  do  not 
arrive  by  the  19th,  or  if  any  mistake  has  been  made  in  counting 
them,  or  if  any  have  been  left  out,  the  Examiner  should  write  at  once  to  this 
office.  Blanks  for  Teachers'  Reports  can  be  sent  at  any  time ;  many  of  the 
packages  are  so  large,  that  we  are  able  to  send  but  few.  The  Examiners 
should  write  for  these,  stating  the  exact  amount  desired. 

If  we  do  not  receive  the  name  and  P.  0.  address  of  the  newly  elected 
Examiner,  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  them  to  the  old  one,  who  should  be 
prompt  and  careful  to  deliver  them  to  his  successor. 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Wm.  Kurtz,  President  of  the  Board  of 
School  Trustees,  of  Princeton,  Indiana: 

Office  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  "> 
Indianapolis,  April  19,  1871.         J 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  to-day  is  received.  In  reply  I  have  to  say 
that  if  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  a  school  building  exceeds  the  limit  of  the 
issue  of  bonds  by  the  act  of  March  11,  1867,  I  know  of  no  law  authorizing 
the  school,  or  other  authorities  of  an  incorporated  town  or  city,  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  the  indebtedness,  neither  to  mortgage  the  school  property  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  such  loan. 

The  special  school  tax,  however,  can  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
debt :  and  from  the  ruling  of  our  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Harney  vs. 
Wooden  and  another,  30  Ind.  178,  if  the  contracting  parties  are  willing  to 
wait,  I  think  the  special  school  tax,  levied  this  spring,  can  be  pledged  to 
the  payment  of  the  debt*  or  so  much  of  it  as  it  will  cover.  But  this  tax 
cannot  be  bound  in  advance  of  it$  levy. 

I  think  prudence  would  require  that  the  debt  take  precedence  of  furnish- 
ing the  house. 

April  21,  1871. 
aniel  F.  Sigler,  Hebron,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.  is  before  me.  I  do  not  think 
the  law  authorizes  a  Trustee  to  invest  Township  funds  in  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany for  the  construction  of  a  school  house.  But  he  may,  having  a  deed 
for  the  land  on  which  the  school  house  stands  (see  section  157  school  law), 
build  one  or  more  rooms  or  stories  of  such  house,  permitting  other  parties, 
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or  a  joint  stock  company,  to  build  additional  rooms  or  stories  thereto,  upon 
such  conditions  as  will  secure  the  protection  and  right  use  of  that  part 
owned  by  the  Township. 

Townshps  are  not  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  the  building  of  school 
houses. 


A  letter  comes  to  us  stating  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  School  Trustees  of 
a  certain  town  has  made  it  convenient  to  be  absent  at  the  time  of  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  office,  so  that  the  new  Trustees  will  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  books  and  moneys  of  the  old  Board  until  his  return.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  has  very  decidedly  disposed  of  two  cases  of  a  similar  na- 
ture: 

"  The  money  in  the  hands  of  a  School  Commissioner,  on  his  retirement 
from  office,  is  the  property  of  the  county,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  deliver  it 
over,  specifically  or  in  funds  of  equivalent  value,  to  his  successor  in  office. 

"A  fiscal  agent,  whether  of  a  government,  corporation,  or  an  individual, 
is  held  to  the  strictest  accountability,  and  never  permitted,  at  the  expense 
of  his  principal,  to  speculate  with  the  funds  of  the  latter  in  his  hands. 

"  If  the  money  was  of  par  value  when  received  by  them,  and,  being  re- 
tained by  them  after  their  official  authority  over  it  ceases,  it  subsequently 
depreciates,  the  loss  falls  on  them."  Hamilton  et  al.  v.  Cook  County, 
4  Scam.  (111.),  519. 

"  Township  Treasurers,  under  our  statutes,  are  made  insurers  of  the  funds 
coming  to  their  possession,  and  nothing  can  relieve  them  from  their  obliga- 
tion to  safely  keep  and  pay  over  such  funds,  but  the  act  of  God  or  of  the 
public  enemy."     Thompson  v.  Trustees,  30  111.,  99. 


MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met  at  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  May  2d  and  3d. 

Hon.  Wm.  C.  DePauw,  of  New  Albany,  Dr.  Hiram  C.  Cloud,  of  Evans* 
ville,  and  Milton  McFettridge,  of  Bloomington,  were  elected  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  University. 

A  Committee  of  three,'  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Preat.  Wm.  A.  Jones  and  Supt.  A.  C.  Shortridge,  were  appointed 
to  make  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  concerning  the  holding 
and  managing  of  County  Teachers'  Institutes  as  they  may  think  proper, 
and  issue  a  circular  embodying  the  same,  to  the  School  Examiners. 

Dora  J.  Mayhew  and  Rhoda  S.  Driggs,  of  Evansville,  Uriah  H.  Jones  and 
John  M.  Hanley,  of  Indianapolis,  were  granted  State  Certificates.  Their 
respective  general  average  per  cents  were,  95  1-5,  93  3-5,  86  2-15,  82}. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  at  the  State  University,  on 
Tuesday,  the  27th  of  June.  M.  B.  Hopkins, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


If  Examiners  will  notify  us  of  the  times  and  places  at  which  they  will 
hold  their  institutes  during  July  and  August,  we  shall  be  glad  to  announce 
them  in  the  Journal. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, held  in  May,  it  was  determined: 

1.  To  hold  the  next  session  of  the  Association  at  Indianapolis. 

2.  That  the  session  should  begin  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  26,  and 
continue  in  session  till  Friday,  P.  M.,  December  29. 

3.  That  one-half  of  two  of  the  days  should  be  devoted  to  section  work, 
the  Primary  Department  discussing  strictly  primary  topics;  the  High 
School  and  College  sections  discussing  such  things  as  directly  interested 
them,  etc.,  and  that  the  other  half  days  and  the  evening  sessions  should  be 
devoted  to  lectures  and  the  discussion  of  topics  of  general  interest. 

4.  They  partially  Completed  a  programme  which  is  thought  to  be  the  best 
ever  presented  to  the  teachers  of  this  State.  All  the  educational  interests 
of  the  State  will  be  represented,  and  the  most  practical  questions  will  be 
presented  in  the  most  practical  way. 

5.  The  committee  are  anticipating  that  the  forthcoming  will  be  the 
largest  meeting  of  teachers  ever  yet  held  in  the  West.  They  fix  the  num- 
ber at  one  thousand.    Hav  it  be  so. 


With  pleasure  we  invite/  attention  to  the  practical  character  of  the  con- 
tributed articles  in  this  number.  We  feel  sure  that  no  teacher  can  read 
them  without  profit.    Read  and  see. 


Good  news  concerning  the  Journal  still  comes  both  from  home  and 
abroad.  The  Daily  Republican,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  thus  speaks:  "We 
have  just  received  the  May  number  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  edited 
and  published  at  Indianapolis  by  George  W.'Hoss  and  W.  A.  Bell.  We 
look  forward  to  the  monthly  visits  of  their  journal  with  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions, and  we  are  never  disappointed.  It  is  one  of  the  best  educational 
journals  of  the  country,  and  is  well  appreciated  both  at  home  and  abroach 
The  present  number  fully  sustains  its  reputation." 


Wi  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  publish  the  programme  of  the  Collegiate 
Association  in  this  number,  but,  from  some  cause,  the  committee  has  not 
moved.  We  hope  the  chairman  will  put  the  body  in  motion  in  time  to  have 
a  programme  for  our  next  issue,  unless  for  good  cause  the  session  is  post- 
poned until  the  holidays. 
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At  the  recent  municipal  elections  in  Terre  Haute  and  Lafayette,  the  plans 
of  the  Catholics  were  completely  defeated.  The  effort  was  made  in  each  of 
those  cities,  to  put  a  hostile  element  into  the  School  Board.  The  issue  was 
distinctly  and  sharply  made,  and  as  distinctly  and  sharply  met  and  defeated. 
The  party  which  was  in  power  in  both  of  these  cities,  united  with  the  Cath- 
olic element,  or  the  Catholic  element  united  with  this  party,  and  both  are 
defeated  by  large  majorities.  This  result  teaches  two  wholesome  and  sig- 
nificant lessons;  (1)  that  our  people  do  not  propose  to  hand  our  schools 
over  to  Catholics;  (2)  that  the  political  party  that  takes  ground  against 
the  public  schools  is  likely  to  go  to  the  wall.  So  may  it  ever  be.  Let  the 
parties  ever  feel  that  they  that  fall  on  this  rock  shall  be  broken,  and  they 
on  whom  it  shall  fall,  shall  be  ground  to  powder! 

The  good  people  of  Terre  Haute  and  Lafayette  are  not  yet  ready  to  sur- 
render the  public  schools  to  Pope  or  priest,  to  Jew  or  gentile,  and  thus  re- 
voke the  teachings  -of  the  fathers  who  said  that  morality,  religion  and 
learning  are  essential  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Honor  to  the  friends  of  public  schools  in  those  cities;  honor  to  them  for 
their  manly  defense;  and  thrice  honor  to  them  for  their  triumphant  victory. 


School  Act. — At  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  single  school 
act,  as  indicated  in  a  former  number  of  the  Journal,  was  passed.  This  act 
had  direct  reference  to  Indianapolis,  but  indirect  or  oblique  reference  to 
other  cities. 

It  provides,  first,  that  any  city  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  shall  elect 
by  ballot  of  the  people,  on  the  second  Saturday  of  June,  1871,  a  -School 
Commissioner  (Trustee)  for  each  school  district  in  the  eity,  such  districts 
being  the  same  in  number  as  the  wards,  though  not  necessarily  identical. 

Second.  After  election  the  Trustees  shall,  by  lot  or  otherwise,  determine 
which  three  shall  hold  office  three  years,  which  three  two  years,  and,  per 
consequence,  what  number  one  year.  It  seems  that  this  division  into  trip- 
lets may  run  short  some  day,  when  applied  under  section  seventh  of  this 
act. 

Section  seventh  provides  that  this  act  shall  be  applicable  to  cities  of  less 
population  than  thirty  thousand,  whenever  the  City  Council  of  such  cities 
shall  so  decide.  Several  cities  in  Indiana  have  not  six  wards,  hence  cannot 
ftirnish  the  two  triplets  provided  for  in  this  act.  The  fact  is,  this  seventh 
section  bangs  loosely,  as  if  it  were  an  after  thought  of  some  outsider.  If 
not  an  after  thought,  why  was  it  not  incorporated  in  the  first  and  principal 
section  thus? — Any  city  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  shall  elect  a  School 
Commissioner,  &c,  and  any  city  of  less  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants 
may,  on  vote  of  Council  to  that  effect,  elect  School  Commissioners,  &c. 

The  element  of  popular  vote  in  this  act  we  believe  to  be  right,  also  the 
enlarging  of  the  Board ;  but  we  think  the  bill  might  have  been  much  more 
symmetrically  and,  consequently,  a  little  more  equitably  framed. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  and  some  against  .the  time  selected  for  the 
^election.    These  we  do  not  -discuss  now. 
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PHONOTOPY. 


In  our  last  number  we  promised  to  note  some  of  the  advantages  of  pho- 
notopy in  a  subsequent  issue.  The  term,  phonotopy,  not  having  passed 
into  general  use,  its  definition  may  be  proper  here.  Phonotopj  is  the  art 
of  representing  each  elemental  sound  in  a  language  by  a  separate  charac- 
ter. In  place  of 'making  a  single  letter  represent  five  or  seven  sounds,  as 
in  our  language,  it  should  represent  but  one.  In  that  event  it  is  obvious 
that  our  alphabet  would  have  to  be  increased  from  twenty-six  letters  to 
forty-two  or  three,  according  to  the  number  of  elemental  sounds  in  our  lan- 
guage. Excepting  the  little  labor  of  learning  a  few  more  letters,  all  else  is 
advantage.     These  advantages  are ;  (1)  in  pronunciation;  (2)  in  spelling. 

Bating  occasional  errors  arising  from  silent  letters  and  misplaced  accents, 
pronunciation  becomes  absolutely  accurate.  Each  character  having  but 
one  sound,  the  proper  sound  is  always  suggested  whenever  the  character  is 
wen.  This  element  is  found  in  some  of  our  letters  now;  as  I,  m,  »,  and 
others.  No  one  ever  mispronounces  a  word  because  of  giving  a  wrong 
sound  to  one  of  these  letters.  Why?  Because  each  has  its  specific  sound, 
and  but  one,  and  nobody  knows  of  any  other  sound  to  give  it.  But  how 
different  with  a,  «,  t,  o,  «,  and  some  other  letters.  A  has  one  sound  in  mat 
and  another  in  mat,  and  another  in  mall,  and  still  others  in  other  words. 
Hence,  when  we  come  to  such  words  as  Panama,  we  have  a  perplexing 
number  of  pronunciations.  How  do  we  decide  the  pronunciation?  By 
turning  to  the  dictionary  and  learning  the  phonotopy,  i.  e.,  noting  the 
marks  attached  to  each  a,  thus  getting  the  sound.  The  diction  ary,  there- 
fore, employs  a  species  of  phonotopy.  Else  wherein  is  the  dictionary  bet- 
ter in  pronunciation  than  the  spelling  book  or  reader  ? 

Therefore,  what  we  plead  for  is  this,  that  this  phonotypic  element  may  at- 
tach permanently  to  each  letter,  going  with  it  into  the  spelling  book,  reader 
history,  newspaper,  and  everywhere.  From  that  moment  the  work  of  pro- 
nunciation i»  accomplished.  If,  in  the  word  hostage,  ,you  see  a  mark  at- 
tached to  o,  which  says  the  sound  of  the  letter  is  the  same  as  in  not,  you 
will  not  say  hostage,  sounding  o  as  ho.  If  e,  in  heroism,  has  the  mark  of 
e,  in  met,  no  one  will  sound  e  as  in  he,  making  heroism. 

This  phonotypie  element  may  be  added  to  our  present  letters,  or  we  may 
invent  new  letters.  A,  with  two  dots  over  it,  is  as  certainly  diseernable 
from  plain  a,  as  w  is  from  a.  Thus  we  may  permanently  modify  our  present 
letters,  or  invent  new  ones.  In  either  case  the  work  is  done,  and  effectually 
done. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  shall  expunge  all  silent  letters,  the  simplicity 
of  the  work  becomes  perfect.  Thus,  in  the  word  calf;  if  we  (1)  attach  a 
permanent  mark  to  c,  which  shall  invariably  denote  the  sound  of  k;  (2) 
give  a  the  permanent  marks  as  a  in  half;  and  (3)  throw  out  the  silent  let- 
ter 1,  mere  phonic  surplussage  or  rubbish,  the  pronunciation  is  simple,  exact 
and  unmistakable.  We  then  have  the  three  sounds,  Jfc,  a  and  t—kqf.  How 
simple,  how  natural,  becomes  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  this  very 
calrfiih,  kafith  word. 
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Look  at  one  more  of  these  anti-phonic  beauties,  phthisic.  In  eight 
letters,  three  are  utterly  useless,  and  two  others  are  liable  to  be  wrongly 
sounded.  P  and  two  A's  are  without  sound,  hence,  phonically,  utterly 
worthless ;  worse,  a  mere  memoriter  burthen.  S  and  C,  hypocrite-like,  take 
on  the  character  of  their  neighbors ;  the  former  of  z  and  the  latter  of  k. 
Thus  out  of  eight  letters,  we  have  two  with  their  normal  sound,  t  and  i. 

Thus  the  barbarous  orthography  of  phthisic,  reduces  in  pronunciation  to 
tiz-ik. 

Who  will  say  that  this  does  not  call  for  reform  ?  Whoever  says  it  does 
not  is  worse  than  the  fogy  who  goes  to  mill  with  corn  in  one  end  of  the 
bag  and  a  stone  in  the  other,  assigning  as  his  reason,  "  Grandfather  did  so." 

The  advantage  in  the  second  element,  namely,  spelling,  becomes  appa- 
rent on  statement.  When  a  word  is  spoken  or  pronounced;  (1)  with  every 
letter  sounded ;  (2)  with  an  unvarying  character  to  represent  each  sound, 
the  difficulty  of  spelling  disappears  at  once  and  forever.  The  ear  analyses 
the  sound,  and  the  mouth  or  hand  systhesizes  the  characters  into  the  word. 
Thus,  in  haf  (barbarously  half),  the  ear  gives,  in  the  phonic  analysis,  three 
so u nds,  represented  by  A,  a,  and  /.  Symthesis  combines  by  means  of  the 
mouth,  if  the  spelling  be  oral,  into  ha/,  and  into  the  same  by  the  hand,  if 
the  spelling  be  written.  Thus  the  work  .is  done  briefly,  accurately,  philo- 
sophically. * 

In  conclusion,  we  venture  the  opinion  that  were  our  language  made 
strictly  phonetic  and  phonotypic,  that  the  usual  three  or  four  years  of  spell- 
ing book  drudgery  could  be  condensed  into  as  many  months. 

Is  not  this  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished?  Look  at  the  wide 
and  rich  fields  of  knowledge  spread  out  before  every  youth,  and  yet  how 
few  can  enter  them.  Their  short  school  life  is  consumed  in  the  rudiments, 
most  of  the  time  in  spelling,  spelling,  spelling,  and  pronouncing,  and  then, 
if  not  more  fortunate  than  most  of  us,  forever  in  danger  of  misspelling  and 
mispronouncing  any  new  word.  There  is  no  time  for  Botany,  History, 
Civil  Polity,  the  beauties  of  Literature,  Mental  Philosophy,  Moral  Science, 
Political  Economy,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  the  Classics,  or  aught  else  of  the  higher 
and  more  liberalizing  studies.  No:  the  inexorable  spelling  book  demands 
and  must  have  the  time.  Thus  the  precious  golden  moments  of  childhood 
are  consumed,  and  the  youth  sent  out  with  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge.   Shall  we  have  reform  ?    Fellow  teachers,  what  say  you  ? 

The  columns  of  the  Journal  will  be  cordially  opened  to  receive  your  toy. 


The  students  of  the  State  University  are  sustaining  a  good  paper.    Some 
of  the  articles,  would  honor  older  heads  and  more  experienced  pens. 
College  papers  may,  and  should  be  made  a  source  of  real  improvement 

to  students.  

Thi  corner  stone  of  Smithson  College  was  laid  at  Logansport,  on  the  9tb 
nit.  This  Instittion  is  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  the  Unirersalisti. 
They  hope  to  open  this  fall. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS.— Y. 


Dear  Young  Friends,  two  moons  hare  waxed  and  waned  since  last  we 
met.  Tis  hoped  70a  have  had  ample  time  to  experiment  on  the  sugges- 
tions last  made. 

I  add  a  few  more  on  a  subject  quite  as  difficult  as  the  last,  namely : 

GOVERNMENT. 

Few  things  give  teachers  more  trouble  than  government.  Most  teachers 
say,  "  if  I  only  had  to  teach,  how  pleasant  it  would  be ;  but  government, 
it  gives  me  such  trouble." 

There  is  no  universal  panacea  for  this  trouble.  Like  other  evils  of  life, 
it  may  be  made  lighter,  though  it  may  not  be  wholly  removed.  To  suggest 
some  of  the  means  of  lightening  the  burden  of  government  is  the  object  of 
this  paper. 

These  means  are  chiefly  within  yourself,  i.  e.,  subjective  rather  than  ob- 
jective. 

1.  Your  theory  must  be  correct,  namely,  that  it  is  the  right  of  the 
teacher  to  govern,  and  the  duty  of  the  pupil  to  obey.  You  will  be  much 
stronger  in  your  work  if  you  start  with  this  conviction,  than  if  you  start 
with* -the  theory  that  you  govern  per  courtesy,  namely,  the  pupils  permit 
government  as  mere  courtesy  to  you.  A  right  is  always  stronger  than  a 
courtesy.     Plant  yourself  on  this  right. 

2.  As  another  element  in  your  theory,  resolve  that  the  highest  interests 
of  your  school  require  that  it  shall  be  governed.  Thus  the  right  in  the 
first  case  intestines  into  duty  in  the  second. 

II.     QUALITIES,    OR   MEANS   WITHIN    YOURSELF. 

1.  Self  Government* — He  who  does  not  govern  himself  need  not  hope  to 
govern  others.  There  is  an  equipoise  in  self  control  that  holds  others  in 
check.  All  who  have  Btudied  human  nature  know  this.  There  is  abundant 
reason  for  it.  These  reasons  need  not  be  given  here.  The  fact  is  sufficient 
for  present  purposes. 

By  severe  schooling  you  may  train  yourself  into  the  habit  of  self  con- 
trol. When  others  are  excited  you  mast  be  cool.  If  pupils  are  rude,  saucy 
or  angry,  you  must  not  be  angry.  If  you  grow  angry  you  grow  weak  as  a 
governor.     Be  sel£-controlled,  self-governed. 

2.  Be  Continent. — "  Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel,"  has  passed  into  an 
aphorism.  This  is  a  noble  yet  rare  virtue.  All  need,  yet  few  attain 
it  in  a  high  degree.  None  need  it  more  than  the  teacher  in  the  work  of 
governing.  If  your  exactions  are  severe  to-day  and  lax  to-morrow,  the 
discipline  of  your  school  will  be  as  varying  as  your  requirements.  Fix 
your  standard  in  any  given  department,  and  then  hold  to  it  until  you  find 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  change.  Then  let  the  change  be  made  of 
purpose,  and  not  through  caprice.  Uniformity  of  government,  consistency 
in  the  governor,  is  one  of  the  necessary  elements  of  success. 

3.  Be  Jutt. — Do  not  have  one  penalty  for  one  student  and  another  for 
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another.  The  public  school  in  this  country  is  a  miniature  type  of  the  re- 
public. The  rights  of  all  are  equally  dear.  The  senator's  son  or  the  bank- 
er's son  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  discipline  as  the  hod  carrier's  sou,  or 
the  washer-woman's  son.  Favoritism,  or  partiality  more  frequently  called, 
will  eventually  weaken  your  authority.  The  less  favored  will  grow  jeal- 
ous, and  ultimately  rebellious. 

This  justice  should  always  be  "  tempered  with  mercy."  Justice  is  not  a 
synonym  of  harshness.  The  judge  who  sentences  the  criminal  to  deathT 
doeB  not  need  to  abuse  that  criminal,  much  less  to  curse  or  smite  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  may  pronounce  his  sentence  in  tears,  and  send  a 
prayer  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  behalf  of  the  erring.    So  the  teacher. 

4.  A  Knowledge  of  Human  Nature;  or,  Child  Nature. — We  all  do  bad 
work  when  we  do  not  know  the  material  on  which  we  work.  He  who  mis- 
takes pewter  for  iron,  would  make  sorry  work  in  manufacturing  steamboat 
boilers.  The  ship  builder  who  does  not  know  the  brittle  pine  from  the 
tough  oak,  would  hardly  be  trusted  to  build  more  than  one  vessel.  The 
teacher  who  does  not  know  the  difference  between  a  delicate,  sensitive  na- 
ture, and  a  tough,  obstinate  one,  with  stubbornness  twisted  into  the  very 
grain  of  his  being,  will  not  govern  without  trouble.  The  discipline  that 
would  crush  the  former  would  scarcely  impress  the  latter.  The  blow  that 
would  awake  but  faint  sounds  in  the  base  drum,  would  shiver  to  fragments 
the  delicate  harp. 

5.  Pergonal  Appeal. — There  is  a  force  in  personal  appeal  that  many- 
teachers,  especially  young  teachers,  seem  not  to  understand.  Have  you  not 
sat  under  the  sermon  of  your  minister  and  heard  his  appeals,  and  felt  that 
they  were  applicable  to  you,  and  yet  you  heeded  them  not?  But  on  Mon- 
day, if  he  taps  you  gently  on  the  shoulder  and  say,  brother  or  sister,  I  wish 
your  co-operation  in  this  enterprise,  or  I  want  you  to  consider  the  influence 
of  your  example,  I  therefore  beseech  you  no  longer  .to  oppose  this  good  en- 
terprise by  your  indifference,  and  straightway  you  are  constrained  to  com- 
ply, though  the  appeal  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  great  congregation, 
made  no  impression. 

The  same  holds  in  the  school.  In  large  bodies  we  lose  our  individuality. 
Not  so  in  personal  appeals.  The  "  thou-art-the-man •"  argument  comes 
home.  There  is  no  way  of  mistaking  its  intent.  More,  there  is  a  sympa- 
thetic power  in  nearness  of  position.  The  warm  soul  of  the  teacher  runs 
over,  and  impresses  and  affects  the  pupil;  sometimes  subdues.  I  hare 
known  many  a  pupil  controlled  by  private,  conference  who  sat  indifferent, 
sometimes  defiant  and  obstinate  during  a  long  harangue  by  the  teacher. 
Study  and  use  this  element  of  power. 

6.  And  lastly,  Pleasant  Surroundings. — As  a  man  is  better  natured  under 
a  sunny  sky  or  balmy  air,  a  clean  shop  or  office,  a  pleasant  out-look,  than 
under  the  reverse  circumstances,  bo  is  a  pupil  or  a  school.  I  have  known  a 
very  good  man,  when  traveling,  become  petulant  and  disagreeable  in  a 
drizzling  rain,  muddy  roads  and  a  rickety  coach.  Is  not  an  old,  dingy  and 
dirty  school  house,  with  broken  seats  and  glassless  windows,  enough  to 
make  pupils  restless,  petulant,  and  ungovernable?    Cleanliness  and  beauty 
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are  silent  educators,  and  co-operative  governors.    Let  comfort  soil  beauty 
•id  you  in  governing. 

Below  we  present  a  house  whose  neatness  look*  as  if>  it  might  be  an  aid 
in  governing  the  school. 


Many  other  points  deserve  attention  In  this  discussion ;  as  the  inculcation 
Of  the  spirit  of  ie{f-governmint ;  the  nature  of  penalties  ;  the  teacher's  rights 
tinder  the  law;  bat,  for  want  of  space,  these  must  be  omitted  for  the 
present. 

Hoping  these  suggestions  may  aid  you  in  the  difficult  work  of  governing, 
I  remain,  with  best  wishes,  yours,  Bisk. 
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SCHOOL  REPORTS. 


The  Examiner  of  Randolph  county,  J.  G.  Brice,  makes  a  full  and  inter- 
esting report,  through  the  county  papers,  of  the  school  work  in  that  county, 
covering  the  time  from  November,  '70,  to  March,  '71.  Some  of  the  facts 
are  these : 

Number  studying  book-heeping,  23 ;  physiology,  73 ;  algebra,  135 ;  elocu- 
tion, 58 ;  history  United  States,  74 ;  geometry,  2 ;  chemistry,  1 ;  Latin,  1. 

This  is  a  good  showing  for  the  regular  branches;  excellent  for  the  two 
practical  and  important  branches,  physiology  and  book-keeping.  Ten  years 
ago  it  is  questionable  whether  any  twenty  counties  could  have  shown  as 
many  in  these  two  branches. 

Friend  Brice,  increase  the  number  in  these  two  branches,  then  add  Dram" 
ing,  and  then  we  will  say,  well  done  for  the  practical. . 

Tbrbi  Hauti — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Terre  Haute  School  Board, 
Wm.  H.  Wiley  was  re-elected  Superintendent  for  two  yean,  at  a  salary 
of  $2,000  per  annum. 

Blkhabt— Thus  speaks  the  Elkhart  Review  concerning  these  schools:  "  Else- 
where we  give  Prof.  Walts's  monthly  report.  The  improvement  in  the  school 
since  these  reports  first  began  must  hare  struck  the  most  casual  reader.  This 
result  we  attribute  mainly  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  worthy  Superintend- 
ent and  his  equally  worthy  corps  of  assistants.  At  no  time  since  we  have 
been  a  citizen  of  Elkhart  has  our  school  been  so  well  conducted  as  at  pres- 
ent. It  is  really  admirable,  and  it  affords  ^satisfaction  to  know  that  our 
citizens  so  fully  appreciate  it.  May  it  be  long  before  we  have  any. change 
in  this  model  school." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  reports  from  other  schools  for  April.  We 
hope  Examiners  and  Superintendents  will  send  reports,  and  on  time. 

SCHOOL  RIPORT  FOR  APRIL. 
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CLAY  COUNTY  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Clay  County  Teachers'  Association  held  its  first  semi-annual 
at  Brasil,  commencing  Monday,  April  24th,  1871.  The  Association  is  com- 
posed of  the  Teachers  of  the  county,  and  regular  sessions  have  been  held 
since  1863.  The  first  session  this  year  was  the  most  profitable  and  interest- 
ing that  has  yet  been  held.  Monday  evening  President  Tuttle  of  Wabash 
-College,  delivered  the  first  lecture  of  the  session;  subject)  "Do  the  Common 
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Schools  tend  toward  Infidelity?"    The  attendance  was  good,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  systematically  discussed. 

On  Tuesday  the  Association  convened  in  the  school  building,  and  after 
the  appointment  of  committees,  recitations  were  conducted  by  Professors  E. 
B.  Smith,  C.  M.  Parks  and  other  teachers  of  the  county. 

Tuesday  evening  Prof.  Hoss  delivered  a  lecture  to  a  large  and  attentive 
audience;  subject,  "The  Elements  of  the  Teacher's  Power." 

Wednesday,  exercises  were  conducted  by  different  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Hawkins  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Object  Les- 
sons. Wednesday  evening,  Prof.  Hopkins,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, delivered  a  lecture,  subject,  "  Manual  Labor  and  its  Effects  upon  the 
Mind." 

Thursday's  exercises  consisted  of  recitations  and  the  discussion  of  meth- 
ods of  imparting  instruction.  Thursday  evening  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation attended  a  "  social "  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Hawkins,  where  the 
evening  was  spent  in  a  very  pleasant  manner. 

Friday's  sessions  were  occupied  in  recitations  and  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Friday  eveng  Wm.  Travis  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
School  Law,  after  which  the  teachers  repaired  to  the  residence  of  H. 
Wheeler,  where  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  with  great  satis- 
faction to  all. 

Saturday  forenoon  session  was  spent  in  the  selection  of  a  location  and 
making  other  necessary  arrangements  for  the  next  regular  session. 

The  attendance  during  the  session  was  better  than  usual,  and  from  the 
interest  manifested,  the  Association  will  prove  a  successful  instrument  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Education  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

C.  P.  Eppibt, 

Brazil,  May  5,  1871.  Corresponding  Secretary. 


WHERE  THE  SUN  NEVER  SETS. 


The  following  graphic  passage  is  from  the  description  of  a  scene  wit- 
nessed by  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  party  in  the  north  of  Norway,  from  a  cliff 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea: 

The  ocean  stretched  away  in  silent  vastness  at  our  feet;  the  sound  of  the 
waves  scarcely  reached  our  airy  lookout;  away  in  the  north  the  huge  old 
sun  swung  low  along  the  horison  like  the  slow  beat  of  the  pendulum  in  the 
tall  clock  of  our  grand  father's  parlor  corner.  We  all  stood  silent  looking 
«t  our  watches.  When  both  hands  came  together  at  12,  midnight,  the 
full  round  orb  hung  triumphantly  above  the  wave — a  bridge  of  gold  run- 
ning due  north  spanned  the  water  between  us  and  him.  There  he  showa 
in  silent  majesty  that  knew  no  sitting.  We  involuntarily  took  off  our  hats, 
and  no  word  was  said.  Combine,  if  you  can,  the  most  brilliant  sunrise  and 
sunset  you  ever  saw,  and  its  beauties  will  pale  before  the  gorgeous  coloring 
-which  now  lit  up  the  ocean,  heaven  and  mountain.  In  half  an  hour  the 
sun  had  swung  up  perceptible  on  his  beat,  the  colors  changed  to  those  of 
morning,  a  fresh  breeze  rippled  over  the  flood,  one  songster  after  another 
.l>iped  up  in  the  grove  behind  us— we  had  slid  into  another  day. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  programme  of  this  meeting  reached  us  just  as  we  were  going  to 
press.  It  fa  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  and  will  Begin  August  22,  and  continue 
three  days.  We  note  the  following  exercises:  Modern  Schools  in  connec- 
tion with  Normal  Schools,  by  Richard  Edwards;  Methods  of  teaching 
Reading,  E.  E.  White ;  Methods  of  teaching  Language,  D.  H.  Oruttenden ; 
A  Graded  System  of  Normal  Schools,  C.  H.  Verrlll ;  Methods  of  teaching- 
Drawing,  Henry  C.  Harden;  Philosophy  of  Methods,  J.  W.  Armstrong ;- 
How  far  may  the  State  provide  for  the  education  of  her  children*  at  public 
cost?  Newton  Bateman;  Compulsory  National  System  of  Education  im- 
practicable and  Unamerican,  B.  G.  Northrop;  Principles  and  Methods,  their 
character,  place,  and  limitation,*  in  a  Norma  1  Course,  J.  W.  Armstrong ; 
Methods  of  Teaching  Geography,  Mary  Howe  Smith ;  What  constitutes  s 
good  Primary  Teacher  ?  Discussion ;  Place  and  Uses  of  Text-Books,  A.  J. 
Rickoff;  Pedagogical  Bibliography — its  possessions  and  its  wants,  Thomas- 
Davidson  ;  What  moral  uses  may  the  Recitation  subserve  ?  Alfred  Kirk ; 
Evening  Address,  Thos.  Hill,  D.  D:,  Mass. 

Hotels  entertain  members  of  the  Association  at  reduced  rates.  Most  of 
the  railroads  return  teachers  free,  or  sell  them  excursion  tickets  at  reduced 
price. 

W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  is  president  of  the*  local  committee. 


Thb  State  Board  of  Education  have  just  issued  a  circular  to  County 
Commissioners,  urging  upon  them  the  necessity  of  appointing,  at  their  June 
Bession,  well  qualified  School  Examiners,  and  the  further  necessity  of  pay- 
ing them  living  wages,  so  that  they  can  afford  to  give  their  full  time  to  the 
work  of  superintending  the  county  schools. 

The  discretionary  powers  given  the  Commissioners  will  allow  them*  to 
appropriate,  in  addition  to  the  $3  a  day,  traveling  expenses,  office  rent,  &c, 
so  as  to  make  the  office  pay  an  efficient  man  a  respectable  compensation 
for  his  entire  time. 

We  need  this  county  supervision,  and  most  have  it  before  our  county 
schools  can  be  brought  up  to  the  desired  standard. 

Teachers,  much  depends  upon  yourselves  in  this  matter.  See  your  Cora- 
xnissioners  at  once,  and  urge  the  above  suggestions. 


M.  J.  Matobsok,  of  Decatur,  Mich.,  and  J.  S.  Wil&oh,  Greenville,  Ohio, 
have  written  Mr.  Hopkins,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  situa- 
tions as  teachers.  Both  can  furnish  recommendations.  The  former  wishes 
a  salary  from  $1,000  to  $1,200 ;  the  latter  holds  a  State  certificate  from  the 
State  of  Ohio. 


During  the  last  month  we  visited  Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  In- 
diana. We  found  everything  in  splendid  working  order,  and  came  away 
believing  that  Doctor  Holmes  and  his  efficient  faculty  were  doing  an  excel- 
lent woik. 
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The  first  number  of  tl^e  Methodist  Monthly,  thirty-two  pages,  is  oa  oar 
table.  The  work  is  to  be  strictly  religious,  "  devoted,"  says  the  prospectus, 
M  to  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Methodist  Church."  The  first  number 
looks  well  and  promises  fairly.  Edited  and  published  by  Key.  A.  A.  Brown. 
Subscription,  $1.50  per  annum. 

Hiram  Hadlbt,  etf  Chicago,  formerly  one  ef  Indiana's  efficient-  and  pop- 
ular educators,  is  preparing  for  the  press  an  elementary  work,  entitled, 
"Language  Lessons  for  Children.'1 

Hiram  will  make  a  straight-grained  and  clear  book.    He  aerer  pats 

torists  into  his  work  or  talk.  ■ 

Pro*.  Geo.  B.  Looms  will  give  some  time  to  Institute  work  during  the 

summer,  and  would  be  glad  to  communicate  with  any  who  wish  the  sub- 
ject of  Music  practically  presented.    His  address  is  Indianapolis. 

Messrs.  Wi&son,  Hinkle  &  Co.  filled,  a  short  time  since,  an  order  from 
"Shanghai,  China,  for  UcGuffy's  Readers,  Ray's  Arithmetic,  Eclectic  Geog- 
raphies, «and  some  other  publications. 

Commencement  at  some  of  the  Colleges,  as  follows:  Asbury  University, 
June  22;  Crawfordsville  College,  as  per  precedent,  June  22;  JNF.  W.  C. 
University,  June  23 ;  .State  University,  June  29. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  Principal  of  East  Broadway  school,  Louisville,  Ky., 
formerly  Principal  of  Scribner  High  School,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  will  assist        N 
in  Institute  work  In  the  coming  vacation,  if  application  be  made  soon. 

The  Alumni  of  Asbory  (University,  since  1840,  stand  in  the  professions 
thus :  Ministers,  47 ;  Physicians,  59 ;  Lawyers,  129 ;  Professors  in  Col- 
leges, 20 ;  Presidents  of  Colleges,  10. 

A  lawyer  at  Bluffton,  who  spells  Christ  with  a  little  c,  thinks  there  is 
too  much  money  spent  on  common  schools  in  Indiana. 

Prof.  A.  *G.  Alcot  will  devote  his  time  during  the  -coming  summer  and 
fall  to  teaching  Elocution  in  Institutes.    His  address  is  Indianapolis. 


METFROLVGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  APRIL,  1871. 

TIA-DB   AT   THB   STATE   UNIVERSITY. 


"J  Highest  (Thursday  6th) « 79* 

Temperature..  *>  Lowest  (Sunday,  23d) 28" 

J  Mean  for  the  month ~. «....„ M...  56°6V 

Barometer       lHi«he8t  (Monday,  25th) _ 29.586  in. 

jwromewr....  |Lowcgt  (Wednesday,  I9th) 28.636  in. 

«q   •  t  .AmOuBiv  in  moneB. «.......««...•-.<«•««.«•••..«•«».»••...«.«»-•• ««  t  l  in. 

in j  Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell 11 

{Number  of  days  clear  (sun  not  obscured) 6 
Number  of  days  total  cloudiness  (sun  not  visible) 4 
Mean  for  month  (proportion  of  sky  covered) 46 

Humidity  (1  denotes  entire  saturation  of  the  air) 59 

Prevailing  wmds..~~~...~.~.«..~....~.~....».~ ~ South. 

M. 
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QUERIES.       • 


16.  If  the  use  of  tobacco  and  liquor  was  stopped,  would  more  children 
be  educated,  and  teachers  be  better  paid  ?  Abstainer. 

17.  I  should  like,  if  it  were  proper,  to  ask  Mattie  Curl,  to  what  extent 
the  right  of  appeal  may  be  granted  to  the  Behool,  in  case  thej  (the  school) 
think  an  individual  pupil  has  reported  incorrectly?  May  each  pupil  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  appeal  up©*  the  report  of  each  other  pupil  ?  My 
greatest  difficulty  has  been  right  at  this  point.  1  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
self-reporting,  but  feel  that  my  own  application  of  ft  has  net  been  a  com- 
plete success.  Buokstb. 

Dayton,  0.  

ANSWER  TO  NO.  12. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Journal,  some  one  asks  for  a  practical  methed 
of  teaching  Long  Division.    I  respectfully  submit  the  following  method: 

All  scholars  here  come  to  a  standstill,  and  it  not  infrequently  puxsles  the 
teacher  how  to  proceed.  In  my  first  efforts,  although  I  did  not  mil,  I  did 
not  succeed  to  my  satisfaction,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  had  adopted  no 
regular  plan.  I  have  since  worked  upon  the  following  method  and,  with 
the  dullest  scholars,  have  succeeded  admirably.  It  is  important  that  the 
pupil  should  thoroughly  understand  sufostraction  and  multiplication.  I 
will  choose  this  example  by  which  to  illustrate  the  modus  operandi. 
68)16,184(.  The  first  step  is  to  learn  how  many  figures  of  the  dividend 
will  be  required  to  contain  the  divisor.  Teach  the  pupil  to  do  this  by  taking 
the  divisor  and  the  first  figures  of  the  dividend  in  this  manner — 68  into  1, 
68  into  161.  The  pupil  will  at  once  see  that  it  takes  the  first  three  figure* 
Drill  him  on  this  by  giving  numerous  examples,  always  dotting  the  last 
required  figure,  as  over  the  1.  The  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
times  the  divisor  is  contained  in  these  figures  of  the  dividend.  Drop  all 
the  figures  of  the  divisoi  but  the  first,  and  drop  as  many  from  this  part  of 
the  dividend.  Tou  will  then  have  6  into  16,  which  is  contained  twice,  but 
not  three  times.  Therefore  2  is  the  first  quotient  figure,  which  brings  the 
example  to  this — 6ft)  161 84(2.  Drill  on  this  exercise  as  before,  until  under- 
stood. The  next  step  is  to  multiply  the  divisor  by  this  quotient  figure,  the 
dotted  figure  showing  where  to  place  the  first  figure  of  the  product    Then 

we  have  '136  '  *  Explain  to  the  pupil  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  a  larger  number  than  2  had  been  used,  thereby  showing  that  the 
lower  number  (136)  must  always  be  less  than  the  upper  (161).  After 
doing  this  part  of  the  work  correctly,  drawing  the  line  and  substracting 

68)16184(2 
will  be  simple  and  easy.    We  now  have  this  form —      136 

26 
Show  again  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  a  less  number  than  2  had 

been  used ;  be  careful  to  have  the  pupil  remember  that  the  remainder  must 

always  be  less  than  the  divisor.    Thus  the  pupil  proves  his  work  as  he  goes. 
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along.    After  bringing  down  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend,  we  have 

68^16184(2    Explain  to  the  pupil,  nsing  an  illustration  in  short  division  if 

136  you  like,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  figures 

258         except  the  divisor  and  the  augmented  remainder.    Proceed  as 

before  with  the  rest  of  the  example  until  all  the  figures  are  brought  down. 

In  teaching  this,  leave  the  text  books  at  the  seat,  using  examples  not 

found  in  them,  and  selecting  examples  that  have  no  cyphers  in  the  quotient, 

that  being  afterwards  easily  explained.  W.  L. 


We  submit  the  following: 

1.  Multiply  the  divisor  by  each  of  the  nine  significant  figures. 

2.  Inspect  products,  and  select  largest  possible,  not  in  excess  of  divi- 
dends. 

3.  Column  of  multipliers  will  furnsh  quotients. 
Pboblkm:    Divide  5430  by  15. 


ractors.     Products* 

Operation. 

15  I  1  =    15 

15)5430(362 

16x2=    30 

45 

16l3=    45 



15x4=    60 

93 

15x5=    75 

90 

15x6=    90 



16  x  7  —  105 

30 

15  x  8  wm  120 

30 

15x9  =  135 

— 

00 

EXPLANATION. 

1.  Teacher  tells  pupil  to  seek  the  largest  product  not  exceeding  54, 
which  is  45. 

2.  Quotient,  as  found  in  column  of  digits,  is  3. 

3.  Subtracting  and  bring  down  next  figure,  we  have  93.  Repeat  the 
operation,  and  thus  continue  till  work  is  done. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  cuts  the  gordian  knot  of  the  ever  recurring  and  ever 
troublesome  question,  "How  many  times  is  divisor  contained  in  dividend?" 
If  it  does  this,  the  difficulty  is  removed;  for  here  is  the  essential  trouble. — 
Editor. 
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Thi  Indmpindhnt  Riadbbs,  is  a  series  of  Readers  by  J.  Maeison  Watson, 
published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  First  and  Second  in  this  series  are  in  large  open  type,  profusely  illus- 
trated with  clear  futs  well  adapted,  and  attractive,  to  children.  In  the 
other  volumes  the  type  is  smaller,  cuts  not  so  numerous  nor  so  juvenile. 
The  matter  of  these  books  seems  well  chosen.  The  gradation  is  well  pre- 
served.   There  are  some  good  rules  and  suggestions  concerning  reading. 
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We  dissent,  however,  from  the  proposed  pronunciation  of  the,  when  not 
emphatic,  thu.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  quality  of  an  unaccented 
word ;  but  we  shall  be  nearer  the  bounds  of  accuracy  when  we  Bay  the — 
short  e,  as  in  net,  than  when  we  say  thu,  short  u,  as  in  nut 

There  is  a  slight  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  the  phonotypic  element. 
•This  is  good,  but  it  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  go  far  enough. 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  these  to  be  good  books,  such  as  will  produce 
good  results  in  the  schools. 

Scbibnib'b  Monthly  for  June  contains  about  fifty  illustrations,  and  is 
filled  with  interesting  articles.  Some  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  country 
contribute  to  its  columns.  The  June  number  is  fully  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  this  magazine. 

Spencerian  System  or  Penmanship,  in  an  improved  form  or  Copy  Book. 
New  York:  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  feCo.:  M.  R.  Barnard,  Agent  at 
Indianapolis. 

The  above  syBtem  of  Penmanship  is  familiar  to  most  teachers,  and  needs 
no  review  at  our  hand.  We  would,  however,  call  attention  to  the  new 
form  of  Copy  Book.  In  this  the  sheets  are  detached,  and  are  kept  in  a 
manilla  paper  envelop,  which  serves  as  a  complete  cover.  The  sheet  on 
which  the  pupil  is  writing  is  drawn  up  out  of  the  envelop  which  protects 
the  unwritten  part.  When  a  sheet  is  written,  it  is  taken  out  and  slipped 
under  all  the  others;  this  keeps  the  writing  surface  smooth  and  always  of 
■  an  even  thickness,  and  as  the  sheet  is  slipped  up,  it  saves  the  necessity  of 
moving  the  hand  down,  which  is  not  a  small  point  in  favor  of  this  plan,  as 
all  writing  teachers  of  will  testify.  This  form  seems  to  us  to  possess  several 
Advantages  over  the  old  form. 

Shakspearb's  Merchant  or  Venice.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  W.  J.  Rolfe. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    J.  M.  Olcott,  Agent  at  Indianapolis. 

The  above  is  a  neatly  bonnd  little  volume,  well  suited  for  either  school 
or  home  reading.  The  notes  are  full,  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  any 
one  not  familiar  with  the  times  and  places  described  in  the  book.  Teachers 
of  English  literature  will  find  this  little  book  just  what  they  want. 

MESSRS.  Hendricks  &  Crittenden,  204  North  Fifth  Street,  St.  Louis,  have 
in  press,  to  be  ready  by  July  1,  "  First  Lessons  in  Physics,"  by  C.  L.  Hotse, 
of  the  Cleveland  High  School.  This  is  the  first  of  a  graded  series  of  three 
books  on  Physics.  The  plan  is  inductive  and  comprises  forty  lessons— one 
lesson  a  week  for  the  scholastic  year.  The  book  is  designed  for  the  higher 
grades  of  Grammar  Schools. 

"The  Lilnng  Age  is  publishing  serial  stories  by  the  author  of  "  John  Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman,"  and  by  George  MacDonald.  Each  number  contains  arti- 
cles from  the  leading  British  Magazines,  written  by  the  ablest  authors  now 
living.  The  subscription  price  of  this  64  page  weekly  magazine  is  $8  a 
year.    Littell  &  Gay,  Boston,  Publishers. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS. 


BY  PRES.    CYRUS  NUTT,   D,   D. 


►HE  soul,  or  mind,  denotes  the  spiritual 
part  of  our  nature  as  distinguished  from 
the  physical  or  material.  It  includes  the 
three  great  Departments — Intellect,  Sen- 
sibilities, and  Will. 

The  Intellect  operates  in  various  ways. 
These  various  modes  of  manifestation  are 
caljed  Faculties  or  Powers.  These  activi- 
ties, according  to  more  recent  psychological 
writers,  are  divided  into  the  Presenta- 
tive  Powers,  including  Sensation  and 
Perception;  the  Representative,  Mem- 
ory and  Imagination;  Reflective,  Syn- 
thesis and  Analysis;  and  the  Intuitive 
powers. 

The  Presenfotim  Powers  are  those  which  enable  us  to  gain 
knowledge,  presenting  it  for  the  first  time  to  the  mind.  By  sen- 
sation and  perception  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  world, 
external  and  material  The  ideas  thus  furnished  constitute  the 
elements  of  knowledge.  The  avenues  of  these  elements  are  the 
five  senses:  seeing,  hearing,  touch,  taste  and  smell.  Through 
these  we  gain  all  the  information  we  possess  of  the  existence, 
qualities  and  relations  of  the  objects  around  us  in  the  material 
world. 

The  Representative  Powers  recall  or  present  again  to  the  mind 
our  past  experiences,  like  a  panorama,  sometimes  with  all  the- 
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vividness  of  lhtng  realities,  at  other  times  the  outline  is  more, 
dim  and  imperfect.  This  review  of  the  past  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  by  the  recognition  of  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  they  occurred.  In  the  former  case  it  is  called  memory,  in 
the  latter,  mental  reproduction.  Sometimes  the  mind  analyzes 
and  recombines  these  mental  conceptions  of  the  past  in  new 
wholes  differing  less  or  more  from  the  real  existence  of  the  natu- 
ral world.     This  form  of  mental  activity  is  named  Jmagiiiaiion. 

The  Reflective  Powers  operate  in  two  ways,  or  modes,  vii: 
synthesis  and  analysis.  Synthesis  embraces  abstraction,  compari- 
son, classification  of  objects  according  to  their  resemblances,  giv- 
ing them  a  common  name.  Analysis  is  the  opposite  process, 
reasoning  from  the  whole  to  a  part  of  that  whole,,  as  exhibited  in 
the  analytic  syllogism.  \ 

The  Intuitive  Faculty,  as  -the  phrase  indicates,  denotes 
internal  perception.    It  is  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of 
originating  ideas  of  itself;  such  as  space,  time,  existence,  iden-A 
tity,  cause,  power,  the  cognition  of  the  right,  and  of  the  beau- 
tiful. 

The  Sensibilities,  including  the  emotions,  desires  and  affec- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  those  that  are  instinctive,  follow  the 
intellect,  and  are  more  or  less,  governed  by  it.  Those  which  are 
instinctive,  man  possesses  in  common  with  the  higher  orders  of 
the  brute  creation.  The  Will  naturally  follows  the  intellect  and 
sensibilities.  We  cannot  exercise  intelligent  volition  about  any 
matter  concerning  which  we  know  nothing,  and  about  which  we 

have  no  feeling. 

the  order  op  development. 

Of  these  mental  powers,  the  first  developed  are  the  five  senses. 
These  are  energetically  and  perseveringly  employed  in  infancy 
and  childhood.  It  is  during  this  period  that  we  learn  the  exist- 
ence and  character  of  the  objects  around  us,  and  gain  the  de- 
ments of  knowledge.  All  have  observed  the  eager  curiosity  and 
ecstatic  delight  with  which  children  examine  every  object,  and 
explore  field,  brook  and  forest  These  powers  gain  their  full 
vigor  very  early  in  life.  The  sight  is  quick  and  searching ;  hear- 
ing, touch,  taste,  smell,  are  acute  and  perfect 

Following  closely  in  the  wake  of  these  comes  memory.  The 
impressions  made  upon  the  mind  through  the  senses  are  retained 
or  recalled,  and  become  materials  for  thought  and  for  the  play  of 
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the  imagination.  The  imagination  begins  its  operations,  serious 
tor  sportive,  at  a  very  early  period.  None  can  doubt  this  who 
have  noticed  the  sports  and  the  conversations  of  children.  They 
Bee  men  and  living  forms  in  the  coals  burning  upon  the  hearth, 
and  beautiful  fairies  and  palaces  in  the  summer  clouds.  Thence 
memory  and  imagination  follow,  in  the  order  of  development,  the 
perceptions  of  sense. 

'  Closely  connected  with  memory  and  imagination  is  found  some 
•exercise  of  the  reflective  power,  especially  that  part  which  is 
called  synthesis.  This  distinguishes  the  qualities  of  objects,  cog- 
nizes similarities,  and  puts  the  objects,  possessing  them,  together, 
thus  forming  classes.  The  child,  at  a  very  early  period,  begins 
to  classify  the  objects  with  which  it  is  acquainted,  and  applies  com- 
mon names  or  nouns.  These  early  efforts  at  classification  are 
sometimes  erroneous)  and  not  unfrequently  ludicrous,  as  when 
the  child  mistakes  the  cat  for  tht  dog,  or  the  cow  for  the  horse. 

Last  in  order  is  the  Intuitive  Faculty.  This  embraces,  judg- 
ment, cognition  of  the  axioms,  as  "  The  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part,"  "Things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other." 
Judgment  determines  identity  and  diversity,  equality  and  ine- 
quality. These  distinctions  lie  at  the  foundation  of  reasoning 
and  all  logical  analysis.  The  more  general  and  abstract  intui- 
tions, as,  existence,  space,  duration,  cause  and  effect,  and  induc- 
tive reasoning  proper,  come  latest.  It  is  only  when  the  mind  has 
attained  a  good  degree  of  maturity,  that  it  performs  the  work  of 
combination,  gathers  and  classifies  facts,  deduces  general  con- 
clusions, and  discovers  great  natural  and  moral  laws ;  examines 
forces,  causes  and  agencies,  and  combining  them,  brings  about 
intended  results.  These  are  the  highest  modes  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  constitute  the  true  scientist  and  philosopher. 

Another  function  of  the  intuitive  power  is  the  cognition  of  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Bight.  This  activity,  with  the  emotions  accom- 
panying each,  begins  quite  early  in  life,  much  earlier  than  many 
are  inclined  to  think.  These  two  principles  of  our  nature  are  of 
great  importance,  involving  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  the 
child,  and  demand  the  most  careful  attention  of  the  educator. 

For  the  attainment  of  the  highest  grade  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, it  is  necessary  that  the  activities  of  soul  should  be  rightly 
and  fully  cultured.  The  bed  education  is  that  which  accomplishes 
this  work  in  the  best  manner  and  in  the  highest  degree. 
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TEACHING  FORCE;  OB  THE  POWER  TO  MOVE 
AGAWST  RE818TANCJE—I* ' 
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is  a  well  known  feet  in  mechanics  that  machines  create  no* 
power,  but  only  return  that  which  they  have  received.  The 
motion  of  a  clock  is  produced  by  a  weight  or  a  spring;  but 
It  is  the  power  of  the  human  arm  applied  to  stretch  the  spring  or 
elevate  the  weight  which  is  expended  in  the  movement  of  the 
wheels  and  pendulum  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  water-wheel  sets 
in  motion,  in  a  mill,  one  or  more  millstones;  in  a  foundry  one* 
or  more  hammers;  in  factories  it  coinmunicatas  movements  to 
looms,  spinning  machines  and  rollers.  In  all  these  instances  the 
work  performed  by  the  water-wheel  is  due  to  the  force  exerted  by 
the  felling  water  on  the  buckets,  which  .sets  the  wheel  in  motion; 
and  this  force  must  be  greater  than  the  resistance  presented  by 
the  different  machines  in  operation.  The  performance  of  the 
machine  is  mea&urable  by  this  force,  and  vice  verso. 

Precisely  so  in  the  school-room,  the  machinery  creates  no  powerr 
and  the  "power to  move  against  resistance"  to  energize,  to  put  the 
mental  machinery  of  others  being  into  operation,  constitutes 
teaching  force.  To  knew  is  an  active  operative.  Se^work  we 
know  to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  self-advancement  We 
know  that  man's  mental  nature,  as  well  as  his  physical,  is  devel- 
oped by  use,  that  "the  determination  of  the  pupil  to  self-activity9 
is  the  primary  principle  of  education — but  just  how  to  set  this 
mutual  machinery  in  motion,  we  do  not  know  so  well.  The  work 
of  a  steam  engine  is  executed  by  the  movement  of  a  piston  up- 
wards and  downwards  by  the  pressure  of  steam,  just  as  a  water- 
wheel  is  moved  by  the  pressure  of  water.  We  know  that  the 
cause  of  this  pressure  is  heat,  which  is  derived  from  the  chemical 
process  of  combustion,  and  is  absorbed  by  water.  It  is  heat  which 
performs  the  mechanical  work  of  the  machine,  and  a  mere  artisan 
•can  put  the  machinery  in  motion.  But  it  is  not  so  with  mental 
machinery.  The  artisan  can  do  nothing  with  it  It  requires  an 
artist  Every  one,  at  all  conversant  with  the  school-room,  must 
have  observed  that  certain  teachers,  (all  true  teachers)  do  geneiv 
ate  a  kind  of  operative  force  which  can  not  be  resisted,  and  as  a 
sequence!  a  hundred  miniature  minds  whirl  from  morn  till  night. 
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-and  a  thousand  little  figures  are  kept  in  perpetual  motion  to 
gather  the  fruits  of  each  day's  work.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  prepare  himself  to  wield  such  power.  But  since  the 
•mental  machinery  can  not  be  operated  by  means  of  material 
forces,  it  will  be  our  aim  to  point  out,  if  possible,  some  of  the 
primary  x&aracteriBttcs  or  qualifications  of  those  who  are  compe- 
tent to  wield  this  kind  of  power. 

First  of  all,  as  the  basis  «f  all  ether  artistic  acquirements,  we 
mention  character.  The  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the 
teacher  is  the  central  force  About  which  all  other  fences  must  clus- 
ter. First  of  all  he  must  he  a  man,  intellectually  and  morally — 
•character  always  tells — character  is  better  than  experience.  A 
-cultivated  and  commanding  intellect,  back  of  a  pure  and  honest 
heart,  may  force  into  other's  being  a  continuous  stream  of  uncon- 
scious influence.  Men  jeer  at  and  deride  the  most  imposing 
pretence,  where  it  is  not  supported  and  sustained  by  the  unseen, 
yet  essential  elements  of  greatness.  While  we  willingly  obey 
him  that  eon  govern,  we  rebd  without  remorse,  against  him  who 
would,  but  tan  not.  Like  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  we  have  a  hearty 
dielike  for  "kmg  fog"  We  want  to  see  evidences  of  innate  force 
in  our  rulers.  In  even  a  higher  degree  like  same  is  true  of  children 
-with  reference  to  their  teachers— they  will  not  fail  to  do  homage 
to  the  possessor  of  intellectual  power,  nor  to  respect  moral  worth. 
Inhumanity,  uninstracted  in  letters,  can  not  govern ;  it  has  no 
influence,  no  character.  "  It  can  not  dig,  therefore  it  is  left  to 
beg."  The  lowest  degree  of  education  has  the  least  influence,  and 
influence  porportionately  increases  as  higher  mental  culture  is 
.-added.  Education  gives  character  and  consequent  influence. 
The  degree  of  scholarship  is  an  element  of  character.  "  A  little 
.learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."  For  the  teacher,  fatal.  If  he 
does  not  know  it  ia  little,  Jatal  for  the  children.  "  Knowledge  is 
power."  Higher  education,  mere  culture,  is  a  present  demand  of 
the  teachers  profession.  Scholarship  is  at  the  bottom  of  charac- 
ter. But  there  axe  other  elements  of  power,  quite  as  essential  to 
the  teacher. 

Progresewenes$  is  an  element  of  strength.  A  progressive  spirit 
Is  one  of  the  highest  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  The  real  ad- 
wantage  which  the  progress  of  science  confers  upon  the  teacher  is 
that  of  generalisation — the  condensation  of  knowledge  afforded  by 
j*)P*t*r\t  improvements.    Jt  takes  a  generation  of  philosophers  to 
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discover  and  demonstrate  a  principle  which,  in  after  tunes,  a 
pupil  learns  in  a  single  hour. 

How  can  a  teacher  be  progressive?  A  master  said  "if  a  man- 
keep  cherishing  his  old  knowledge  so  as  continually  to  be  acquir- 
ing new,  he  may  be  a  teacher  of  others."  ProgressLveness  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  all  the  old  shall  be  cast  away.  In  so- 
ciety we  may  cherish  old  acquaintances  to  aid  us  in  forming  new 
ones — but  in  making  new  acquaintances,  if  we  forget  the  old  ones, 
nothing  is  gained.  It  is  not  he  that  earns  merely,  but  he  that 
saves  a  penny  a  day  that  becomes  wealthy.  Knowledge  possessed 
need  not  be  cast  aside  to  make  room  for  the  new-  The  tow-path. 
of  the  old  canal  may  serve  a  good  purpose  for  a  railroad  bed. 

The  true  spirit  of  progress  is  always  commendable.  It  is  anti- 
dogmatic;  It  is  not  boastful  or  presumptuous.  It  is  charitable. 
A  teacher  imbued  with  the  true  progressive- spirit,  will  allow  other 
teachers  to  know  somethings.  He  will  concede  that  the  children 
and  their  parents,  and  society  also  know  somethings.  The  really 
progressive  teacher  will  learn  a  new  lesson  of  every  child,  whom, 
he  meets. 

"  He  that  thinketh  himself  to  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world 
is  very  likely  to  be  so;  Whereas  he  that  thinketh  himself  to  be 
the  wisest  man,  is  likely  to  be  the  biggest  fooL"  The  spirit  of 
progress  is  opposed  to  bigotry.  Again  and  again,  the  demand  is 
for  young  teachers,,  notwithstanding  their  little  experience,  rather 
than  for  those  who  have  taught  many  years.  Why  I  The  young 
teacher  brings  zeal,  freshness,  progressiveness  to  his  duties.  He 
brings  the  brightness  and  hopefulness  of  the  morning  with  him. 
The  old  teacher  is  too  apt  to  rely  upon  well  tried  forms,  estab- 
lished ways  of  doing  things,  which  are  absolutely  melastic  Tried 
ways  are  to  him,  absolutely  good,  and  he  has  as  little  power  of 
adaptation  as  an  Egyptian  mummy.  This  need  not  be  so;  our 
profession  ought  to  be  kept  soul  and  body  together.  We  want 
growing  teachers.  "To  let  well  enough,  alone"  is  not  a  safe 
adadge  for  the  teacher — the  true  teacher  will  widen  his  vision. 
The  growing  teacher  will  have  increasing  faiih  in  what  cam  be 
done.  "That  bold  youth  who  climbed  up* the  Natural  Bridge,  in 
Virginia,  and  canted  his  name  higher  than  any  other  found,  that 
when  he  had  done  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  descend,, 
and  that  his  only  alternative  was  to  go  on  and  scale  the  height  and 
find  safety  at  the  top"    Thus  it  is  with,oZ2  ciiwbinq'm  the  teacher* 
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profession.  Every  upward  step  make*  another  needful.  The  want 
of  this  spirit  has  led  to  erroneous  views  concerning  the-  end  of 
education.  For  instance,  the  impression  has  prevailed  that  the 
things  taught  were  of  more  value  than  die  personal  development 
secured.  For  the  prevalence  of  this  impression,  teachers  are 
themselves  largely  responsible.  Relatively  too  much  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  ability  of  the  child  to  stand  the  test  of  exam- 
ination in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  the  rest — too  little 
upon  his  ability  to  meet  the  hard  work  of  life  with  a  resolute  will, 
self-relient  and  patient;  to  be  truthful  when  a  falsehood  may 
seem  the  more  profitable;  to  be  polite  in  the  midst  of  boorishness; 
to  be  kind,  considerate  and  benevolent  when  tempted,  by  love  of 
ease,  to  be  selfish  and  avaricious ;  to  defend,  if  need  be,  the  right 
against  the  thousand  advocates  of  wrong. 

We  must  think  more  of  the  man  developed  by  tfce  effort  made 
in  the  acquisition  of  learning,  than  of  the  learning  acquired. 
To  know  much  of  many  sciences  is  desirable,  but  consciousness 
of  ability  to  meet  successfully  all  the  demands  that  may  be  laid 
upon  us  is  of  higher  value.  The  former  is  the  result  of  instruc- 
tion, the  latter  of  discipline.  We  want  Tnore  discipline  in  our. 
schools. 
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UR  series,  methods,  and  guides  for  instruction  in  Draw- 
ing, whatever  may  be  their  merit,  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
deficient  in  this  respect,  that  they  do  not  begin  at  the 
beginning.  A  correct  and  yell  considered  beginning,  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  whatever  we  undertake,  is  especially  so  in 
Drawing,  which  cannot  be  commenced  too  early,  and  is  needed 
more  in  our  primary  grades  than  in  the  high  schools  or  intermedi- 
ate departments.  Our  object  is  not  to  train  artists,  architects 
or  designers,  but  chiefly  to  develop  in  the  child  the  faculties  of 
perception  and  the  ideas  of  order,  size,  arrangement,  position, 
symmetry  and  proportion.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  proper 
instruction  in  Drawing  might  awake  an  appreciation  of  art  and 
beauty  in  the  masses;  that  many  will  acquire  skill  enough  to 
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represent  with  ease  and  accuracy  any  needful  combination  of  forms, 
and  that  many  will  discover  in  themselves  a  talent  which  may 
determine  a  future  career,  or  at  least  become  a  source  of  unspeak- 
able enjoyment  as  a  recreation  from  other  toils.  But  all  these 
considerations  are,  only  of  secondary  importance ;  and  it  is  as  a 
means,  not  as  an  md9  that  Drawing  has  claims  of  serious  atten- 
tion on  the.  teachers  of  the  common  schools.  As  such  it  cannot 
be  commenced  too  early,  and  should  invariably  precede  ail  other 
studies.  Bartholomew's  series  are  excellent,  and  for  higher 
grades  they  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended;  but  they  begin 
where  the  work  of  a  primary  school  might  properly  end. 

The  following  plan  for  making  Drawing  an  interesting  and  a 
useful  work  in  our  primary  grades  does  not  claim  originality.  It 
forms,  in  its  general  outlines,  a  part  of  an  excellent  system  of 
primary  education,  suggested  first  by  Frederick  Froebel  of  Ham- 
burg, and  now  widely  known  as  the  Kindergarten  system,  which 
has,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  made  vast  progress  throughout 
the  German  States.  While  we  do  not  commend  the  system  in 
all  its  features,  there  is  much  in  it  that  deserves  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  all  our  educators.  We  have  endeavored  to  adapt 
its  system  of  Drawing  to  the  want  and  nature  of  our  public 
schools,  and  have  tried  it  here  for  a  considerable  time  with,  child- 
ren of  five,  six  and  seven  years  of  age.  It  has  afforded  many 
pleasant  hours  to  both  teacher  and  pupils,  and  the  measure  of 
success  entitles  us  to  recommend  it  earnestly  to  the  attention  of 

all  our  fellow  teachers.  ' . 

i 
We  can,  of  course,  in  these  limits,  give  no  more  than  a  mere 

outline  of  the  system ;   but  this  will  suffice  to  convey  to  the 

teacher  the  idea  of  the  plan,  which  she  then  herself  may  enlarge 

and  elaborate. 

Things  necessary  are:  first,  a  large  eqvare  on  our  blackboard, 
divided  into  a  large  number  of  smaller  squares,  as  a  township  into 
sections.  Second,  similar  and  proportional  squares  on  the  slates 
of  all  the  children;  and  third,  long  and  well  sharpened  data 
pencils — as  many  sponges  as  there  are  children,  natural  position, 
strict  attention,  and  a  teacher  whose  soul  is  in  her  work. 

The  long  and  sharp-pencils  should  be  insisted  upon,  for  without 
these  no  neat  work  is  possible.  The  sponges  should  all  be  fastened 
to  the  slates.  The  net  on  the  blackboard  should  be  painted  like 
lines  for  musical  notes,  in  order  to  make  it  permanent,  for  hem 
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has  for  a  long  time  to  be  our  workshop.  Bed  color  answers  best, 
because  it  gives  the  liveliest  contrast  with  the  white  chalk  lines. 
We  have  found  it  most  convenient  to  make  the  sides  of  the  larger 
squares  four  feet  long,  and  those*  of  the  smaller  ones  two  inches, 
thus  dividing  every  side  of  our  square  into  twenty-four  parts,  and 
the  whole  set  into  twenty-four  by  twenty-four,  or  five  hundred  and 
seventy-six  smaller  squares.  To  this  the  nets  on  the  slates  of  our 
pupils  should  correspond — the  sides  of  the  large  square  being  six 
inches  long,  and  divided  into  twenty-four  parts  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  each.  These  nets  should  be  made  permanent  by  being 
drawn  with  a  knife  or.  a  sharp  stone.  Teachers  will  find  this  net 
on  the  slates  of  their  pupils  of  great  value  not  only  in  the  Draw- 
ing lessons,  but  also  in  Arithmetic  and  the  beginning  of  Penman- 
ship. 

The  reason  for  using  this  net  as  a  guide  and  as  a  trainer  for  eye 
and  hand,  will  commend  itself  to  every  practical  teacher.  To 
draw  accurately  a  straight  line  shows  already  great  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  Drawing.  The  neeessary  practice  is  generally  too  mo- 
notonous ;  the  children  weary  with  trying  and  want  pictures,  and 
here  the  difficulties  multiply,  while  the  skill  of  the  hand  to  exe- 
cute is  but  little  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  a  child  who,  with 
educated  and  discriminating  eye,  but  unskilled  and  awkward 
hand,  sees,  as  the  result  of  its  labors,  a  combination  of  lines  which 
afford  the  eye  no  pleasure,  suffers  unspeakable  mortification.  All 
this  will  easily  be  avoided  by  our  net  work,  which  will  afford  to 
eye  and  hand  the  guide  which  both  need.  In  the  shallow  furrows 
which  divide  the  squares  the  pencil  will  easily  move,  while  the  eye 
is  enabled  to  follow  the  straight  and  inclined  line  through  single, 
double,  to  the  fifth  length,  and  thus  the  child  learns  to  compare, 
to  measure. 

We  will  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  entirely  to  the  straight 
vertical  line.  The  straight  line !  How  tedious,  how  monotonous 
a  work  it  is,  practising  to  draw  a  straight  line ;  but  the  teacher 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  interesting  for  herself  and  her 
children  she  can  make  this  wearying  work,  and  how  to  both  it 
may  become  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  improvement. 


There  is  sum  phokes  in  this  world  who  spend  their  whole 
lives  a  hunting  for  rightousness,  and  kant  find  enny  time  to 
praktiss  it. — Josh  Bitlinga, 
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JSrsi  fltep. — Lines  of  different  lengths.  Comparison. — Begin 
with  drawing  the  line  of  single  length.  (Fig.  1.  1.)  The  teacher 
will  work  on  the  blackboard.  Let  it  be  drawn  both  ways,  first 
downwards,  then  upwards.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
horizontal  lines  as  limits  are  exactly  observed.    The  teacher 
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should,  from  the  beginning,  prevent  the  pupils  from  erasing  their 
work  without  permission;  never  allow  the  moistened  finger  to* 
follow  the  slate  pencil.  Terminating  points  should  be  sharply  ex- 
pressed, and  the  line  be  of  equal  size  throughout.  The  child 
may  cover  its  whole  square  with  lines  of  single  length.  Then 
follow  the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  length,  all  of 
which  should  be  carefully  practised— both  ways,  upwards  and 
downwards. 

Second  Step. — The  same,  but  after  dictation.  The  teacher  her- 
self will  now  not  draw  on  the  blackboard,  but  the  children  will 
follow  her  oral  directions.  Draw  a  line  of  single  length  down- 
wards ;  or,  children,  draw  a  line  of  the  fifth  length  upwards,  Ac. 
This  is  an  exellent  exercise  for  both  eye  and  hand.  The  child 
learns  to  see  correctly,  to  compare,  to  measure.  Strict  attention* 
and  simultaneous  work  necessary.  In  order  that  the  child  may 
be  fully  conscious  of  what  it  is  doing,  let  it  frequently  explain : 
"  I  draw  a  line  of  single  length  upwards,"  or,  "  I  am  drawing  a 
line  of  fifth  length  downwards,"  Ac.  Appropriate  language 
should  always  keep  pace  with  the  workr  "What  did  you  do?" 
"  I  drew  a  line  of  single  length,*  Ac. 

Third  and  Fourth  Steps. — Our  five  lines  of  different  lengths 
combined.  This  will  convey  to  the  child  the  idea  of  the  rectan- 
gled  triangle.  It  may  be  done  in  four  different  ways,  as  shown  in> 
cut  1,  a,  b,  c,  d — for  with  either  line,  the  longest  or  the  shortest, 
we  may  begin  at  either  side,  the  right  or  the  left,  and  in  length 
either  increase  or  decrease.  And,  secondly,  the  common  base 
from  which  the  lines  begin  may  be  either  above  or  below.  The 
child  should  be  led  to  understand  and  to  see  fully  the  difference 
and  the  similarity  nr  these  four  forms,  and,  as  before,  should  pro- 
duce them,  at  first  by  imitation,  the  teacher  working  on  the  black- 
board: then  by  full  reproduction,  the  teacher  dictating.  Pupils 
will  soon  commence  to  compare  what  they  have  thus  produced  to 
objects  of  nature  or  art.  Some  will  call  their  triangle  a  flower- 
stand,  others  a  stair-case;  still  others  an  amphitheatre.  These 
comparisons  should  always  be  encouraged  by  tie  teacher. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Steps. — Our  four  different  triangles  combined 
into  symmetrical  figures. 

A  great  variety  can  of  course  be  produced,  and  the  invention 
must  be  left  with  the  teacher,  with  due  room  for  the  invention  or 
the  child^    We  give  in  our  cat  only  three,  of  the  most  simple: 
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combinations.    Let  them  be  drawn  systematically,  first  in  imita- 
tion of  the  pattern  on  the  board,  or  simultaneously  with  the 
teacher ;  then  from  memory  or  after  dictation ;  finally,  let  the 
children  be  encouraged  to  original  invention. 
We  will  indicate  a  few  of  the  simplest  combinations : 

1.  The  four  triangles  joined  together  with  their  right  angles. 
A  full  square  will  thus  be  produced. 

2.  The  triangles  inverted,  right  angles  outside.  Hollow 
square.     (Fig.  1,  b.) 

3.  The  angles  of  the  vortex  in  the  center  (hour-glass). 

4.  The  oblique  angles  of  the  base  in  the  center. 

5.  The  triangles  in  circular  arrangement,  as  in  fig.  1,  a — star. 
A  sixth  form  may  be  produced  by  the  inversion  of  the  fifth, 

forming  its  corresponding  opposite.  Take  away  its  left  half  and 
join  it  on  the  right  of  what  was  till  now  the  right  half,  and  you 
have  cut  2,  c.    Inversion  of  this,  &c. 

The  number  of  beautiful  and  symmetrical  combinations  which 
may  be  produced  by  different  arrangements  of  our  four  triangles 
is  indeed  a  large  one,  and  vastly  may  it  be  increased  when  we 
begin  to  apply  each  more  than  once.  In  the  two  combinations  on 
the  third  cut  each  of  the  four  elements,  is  four  times  represented, 
as  indicated  by  the  letters.  Many,  not  less  beautiful  and  sym- 
metrical, may  easily  be  invented  by  the  teacher,  and  the  children 
will  delight  in  their  reproduction.  Again,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  till  now  only  the  rectangled  triangle  has  been  used  as  an 
element.  Apply,  instead  of  that,  first  the  obtuse  angle,  then  the 
oblique-angled  triangle,  and  new  fields  of  invention  will  open 
before  teacher  and  pupil. 

Many  a  pleasant  and  useful  hour  may  thus  be  spent  on  the 
practice  of  the  straight  line,  even  before  the  oblique  line  is  intro- 
duced. About  this  new  element  and  its  use  in  our  primary 
schools,  more  in  another  article. 


A  garden  is  a  beautiful  book,  writ  by  the  finger  of  God; 
every  flower  and  every  leaf  is  a  letter.  Ton  have  only  to  learn 
them — and  he  is  a  poor  dunce  who  cannot,  if  he  will,  do  that— 
to  learn  them  and  join  them,  and  then  go  on  reading  and  re- 
reading. And  you  will  find  yourself  carried  away  from  the 
earth  by  the  beautiful  story  you  are  going  through. 
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A  GREAT  DEFICIENCY. 


BY  KEY.  EDWARD  WBIGHT. 


'ERE  the  writer  called  upon  to  state  Hie  one  grand  defi* 
ciency  of  our  teachers,  it  would  be  not  that  they  do  not 
know,  and  cannot  promptly  say  that  "  proportion  is  an 
equality  of  ratios,  and  that  in  every  proportion  the  product  of  the 
means  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  extremes."  These  and  sim- 
ilar propositions  may  be  affirmed  with  more  or  less  accuracy ;  but 
the  grand  defect  is,  the  general jand  great  want  of  literary  culture 
— the  almost  entire  neglect  of  mental  and  moral  discipline.  There 
are  doubtless  defects,  in  many  cases,  in  professional  learning ;  but 
this  is  the  cause  of  causes — the  prolific  source  of  deficiency.  It 
ta*  been  said  that  reading  makes  a  full  man ;  conversation,  a 
ready  man ;  writing,  an  exact  man.  Our  teachers,  generally, 
are  deficient  in  every  one  of  these.  They  read  and  observe  little, 
and  do  not  acquire  material  for  thought.  They  think  little  on 
what  they  read,  and  observe,  and  therefore  express  themselves 
with  restraint  and  little  fluency.  They  write  little  on  useful  top* 
ics,  and  therefore  do  not  become  exact.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
teachers  who  can  pass  a  respectable  examination  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  school  studies,  betray  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the 
meaning  of  words,  the  structure  of  language,  and  the  knowledge 
of  important  and  interesting  facts  in  literary  history.  Deficient 
culture  is  the  cause.  The  worn-out  lands  of  the  agriculturist  will 
furnish  rich  and  abundant  crops  as  readily,  as  such  teachers  will 
prove  useful  and  interesting  in  their  work.  Want  of  time,  want 
of  means,  and,  most  of  all,  want  of  disposition,  perpetuate  this 
evil.  In  the  present  age  of  literary  activity,  when  the  press  groans 
with  its  periodical  and  occasional  issues,  it  is  unpardonable,  in  a 
teacher,  especially,  to  suffer  his  mind  to  remain  torpid.  It  be- 
trays a  want  of  affinity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  "  Life  with- 
out letters,"  said  a  great  and  good  man — "  life  without  letters  is 
death."  If  this  be  so,  how  many  dead  teachers  may  be  found  in 
all  our  schools !  Was  this  enthusiasm  ?  Without  some  such  en- 
thusiasm  as  this,  whatever  may  be  our  powers,  or  the  range  of 
our  observation,  we  shall  be  of  little  service  to  our  generation. 
That  poet  was  a  true  poet  who  said :  "  Mind  unused  is  existence ; 
used,  is  life."    Are  there  any  teachers  to  whom  a  spirit  of  fidelity 
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requires  us  to  say :  You  are  a  tolerated  instrument — used  because 
for  the  present  we  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better ;  but  designed  to  be 
thrown  aside  when  an  instrument  meet  for  the  Master's  use  can 
be  found  ?  You  are  so,  if  you  are  not  living  men  and  women. 
"  Life  without  letters  is  death."  You  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  age.  Milton,  the  glorious  old  bard,  lived  for  you ;  and  you 
know  nothing  about,  him.  Cowper  wrote  his  "Task"  for  your 
moral  edification  and  delight ;  and  you  know  not  who  he  was,  or 
where  and  when  he  lived.  Akenside  penned  his  "  Pleasures  of 
Imagination "  for  your  refinement,  excitation,  and  delight ;  and 
you  have  never  pored  over  it  until  your  soul  kindled  with  rap- 
ture, and  you  were  thoroughly  roused  to  a  life  of  mental  and 
moral  action.  Shame — shame  on  such  teachers  as  these !  With 
facilities  of  improvement  all  around  you ;  with  a  refining  current 
literature ;  with  educational  journals  pressed  upon  you ;  with 
county  and  district  libraries  furnished,  without  cost,  for  your 
benefit,  by  the  liberality  of  the  State — you  yet  content  yourselves 
with  knowing  that  eight  and  ten  are  eighteen ;  and  this,  or  some- 
thing like  this,  limits  the  range  of  your  powers.  And  now,  per- 
haps, you  may  inquire :  Whom  do  you  mean  to  hit  by  these 
sweeping  remarks  ?  We  mean  you,  if  you  refuse  to  subscribe  for 
the  School  Joural  until  you  find  you  can  get  five  per  cent  on 
your  grade  of  qualifications,  with  the  additional  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five cents  per  day,  which  such  a  premium  will  bring  you.  We 
mean  you,  if  you  need,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  to  be  urged  on 
in  the  pursuits  of  letters.  We  mean  you,  if  the  accumulated 
dust  of  your  district  libraries  proclaims  your  disgrace  and  the* 
people's  disgrace.  In  the  dust  of  those  libraries  you  may  read, 
and  in  the  solemn  utterance  of  many  voices  you  may  hear : 
"  Thou  art  the  man ! " 


A  good  story  is  told  of  a  late  College  President  near  Boston. 
On  one  occasion  the  students  substituted  a  large  dictionary  in 
place  of  the  Bible  at  the  morning  devotions.  On  opening  the 
book  he  at  once  saw  the  situation/  but  he  said  nothing,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  prayer,  which  he  prolonged  for  an  hour.  The  stu- 
dents got  out  of  all  patience ;  but  they  appreciated  the  sly  remark 
of  the  venerable  President  on  his  retiring,  that  he  "  found  all  the 
words  he  needed  in  the  volume  they  had  placed  on  his  desk." 
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RECITATION. 


ja)by  w.  o.  babnett. 


>N  a  short  essay  it  must  not  be  expected  that  one  can  elabo- 
rate in  detail  all  the  important  points  connected  with  the 
subject  of  Recitation ;  hence,  we  shall  touch  only  a  few  of 
the  more  significant  features. 

Recitation  has  three  great  objects : 

1st.  It  acquaints  the  teacher  with  the  attainments  of  the  pu- 
pil, and  enables  him  to  know  the  exact  wants  of  every  student 
It  requires  no  elaboration  to  show  that  the  teacher  should  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  ability  pnd  the  wants  of  his  students; 
and  as  he  can  attain  this  knowledge  in  no  other  way,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  recitations  are  necessary. 

2d.  Recitations  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  pupils.  The  pret- 
ence of  the  teacher,  the  thought  of  arising  before  ftie  class,  and 
knowing  that  all  will  hear  what  he  may  say,  inspires  the  student 
to  prepare  a  lesson  better  than  he  otherwise  would ;  hence,  reci- 
tation secures  more  perfectly-prepared  lessons. 

3d.  Recitations  should  be  a  means  of  correcting  pronunciation, 
articulation,  and  modes  of  expression ;  it  should  be  a  means  of 
mental  culture,  lingual  culture,  and  all  that  gives  force,  correct- 
ness and  elegance  to  expression.  For  attaining  these  great  ob- 
jects, nothing  can  be  more  effective  than  well-conducted  recitations* 
To  secure  the  greatest  good  from  recitations,  it  is  essential  that 
the  strictest  order  and  attention  be  maintained. 

"  Order  is  heaven's  first  law,"  and  it  is  as  necessary  in  the  reci- 
tation-room as  in  the  council  halls  of  the  nation  or  the  holy  sanc- 
tuary. Many  teachers  have  railed  to  accomplish  their  work 
successfully,  simply  from  the  want  of  that  happy  faculty  of  pre- 
serving order.  It  is  impossible  to  succeed  without  order ;  hence, 
some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  means  of  securing  it  may  be 
valuable. 

1st.  A  recitation  should  never  begin  till  perfect  attention  has 
been  secured.  The  teacher  who  calls  his  class  and  begins  recita- 
tion while  confusion,  talking  and  inattention  prevail,  will  surely 
fldl  to  interest  or  profit  the  students ;  the  recitation  will  be  con- 
fused, monotonous  and  uninteresting,  both  to  teacher  and  pupils. 
After  the  recitation  has  begun,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  conducted 
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so  as  to  retain  interested  attention  throughout ;  and  here  the  skill 
of  the  teacher  is  made  manifest 

2d.  The  old  fogy  system  of  hearing  pupils  recite  in  order,  as 
their  names  stand  on  the  roll,  should  be  forever  forgotten,  and 
promiscuous  questioning  established  in  its  place.  What  student, 
under  the  old  system,  has  not  coolly  calculated  that  he  would  be 
called  to-morrow  to  solve  a  certain  problem,  and  knowing  that  he 
will  not  be  called  to-day,  idles  the  hour  away,  paying  but  little 
attention  to  the  recitation  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  class  re- 
cites in  irregular  order,  all  are  expecting  to  be  called  next,  and 
hence  attention  can  be  secured  by  this  method  when  all  else  fails. 
Then  the  teacher  who  would  have  perfect  order — who  would 
arouse  the  mind  to  activity,  and  make  the  recitation  pleasant  and 
interesting,  must  dispense  with  the  old  way  of  rotation  in  ques- 
tioning. 

3d.  If  the  teacher  would  have  his  pupils  manifest  an  interest 
in  recitation,  he  must  be  interested  himself.  He  must  be  alive 
to  the  work ;  and  all  his  skill  should  be  employed  to  make  the 
recitation  interesting.  To  accomplish  this,  he  must  not  confine 
himself  solely  to  the  text-book,  but  he  should  be  free  to  see  and 
hear  the  class ;  he  should  present  clear  and  forcible  modes  of  illus- 
tration, and  all  his  skill  should  be  employed  to  invent  all  means 
of  exciting  the  attention  of  the  class. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  the  benefits  of,  or  objec- 
tions to,  the  various  modes  of  recitation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we 
believe  the  catechetical  and  concert  methods  are  best  in  primary 
schools,  and  that  topical  and  written  recitations  are  excellent  for 
thoroughness  and  discipline  in  more  advanced  schools.  Prompt- 
ness and  perfection  should  be  the  motto  of  every  teacher. 


The  best  and  the  worst  of  characters  are  built  up  of  littles. 
No  one  ever  lived,  however  bad  or  good,  whose  life  consisted  of 
great  deeds  alone.  As  great  buildings  are  erected  of  small  stones 
or  smaller  bricks,  so  men's  lives  are  composed  of  small  thoughts 
and  deeds.  The  wise  man,  in  the  Bible,  uttered  a  great  truth 
when  he  said,  "The  little  foxes  spoil  the  vines."  Beware  of 
little  vices,  little  sins,  little  acts  of  wrong,  and  cultivate  little  acts 
of  kindness  and  love,  and  a  beautiful  character  will  be  the  rich. 

reward. 

2 
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WORD  METHOD— REPLY  TO  PHONO. 


BY     T.     O. 


INCE  our  brief  article  in  the  March  number  of  the  School 
;  Journal,  in  defense  of  the  Word  Method  in  teaching  Bead- 
ing, seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of  criticism,  both  with 
respect  to  its  literary  merit  and  its  facts  or  logic,  we  ask  the  for- 
bearance of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  while  we  inflict  one  more 
article  for  our  defense  and  the  edification  of  our  distinguished 
and  worthy  friend  Phono. 

The  world  will  not  care  what  he  or  I  may  say,  except  as  we 
drive  at  the  main  points.  To  say  much  at  this  late  day  in  defense 
or  condemnation  of  the  Word  Method  in  reading,  would  be  as 
ludicrous  as  to  write  a  labored  article  in  defense  of  the  use  or  dis- 
use of  the  Sewing  Machine  or  Reaper.  They  are  a  success,  and 
the  best  farmers  and  seamstresses  will  have  them.  For  the  bene- 
fit, however,  of  teachers  who  have  had  no  opportunities  of  testing 
the  Word  Method,  we  desire  to  notice  more  minutely  some  of  its 
advantages. 

By  our  first  proposition,  we  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
advantages  of  the  Word  Method  over  the  Alphabetic,  consist  in 
the  fact  that  words  become  the  medium  of  thoughts  to  the  child's 
understanding.  That  through  this  medium  his  intelligence  is 
immediately  reached,  and  his  interest  excited ;  and  seeing  the  use 
of  words  in  conveying  thoughts,  he  becomes  willing  and  anxious 
to  learn  new  words.  The  perceptive  faculties  are  first  in  order  of 
development.  He  is  taught  in  his  first  lesson  the  outline  of 
words,  and  sees  in  them  a  means  by  which  he  can  talk  and 
acquire  new  ideas,  and  is  pleased.  Is  not  this  Nature's  plan? 
We  first  learn  to  distinguish  objects  from  their  forms  as  a  whole, 
not  from  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Neither  words  nor  letters  have  any  meaning  or  use,  except  as  they 
become  the  representatives  of  ideas.  The  names  of  most  of  the 
letters  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  sounds  they  represent  in  words. 

The  phonetic  alphabet  is  based  on  the  true  system ;  each  of 
the  forty-three  letters  representing  one  elementary  sound.  Phono 
should  endorse  this  system,  or  change  his  signature. 

There  are  three  ways  of  teaching  a  child  to  read.  The  Alpha- 
betic, which  is  first  to  learn  the  alphabet,  and  then  to  spell  his 
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way  through  the  books.  The  second  method  is  the  Phonetic,  or 
learning  to  read  and  spell  by  sound.  The  third  is  to  learn  to  name 
words, Lt^mthei^fonnsandoonnectioninasentence.  Incur 
judgment  every  intelligent  teacher  will  blend  these  three  methods 
in  all  his  teaching  in  the  following  order :  first,  the  words  which 
present  the  thoughts ;  second,  the  sounds  heard  in  those  words ; 
third,  the  letters  by  which  those  sounds  are  represented.  The 
first  step  is  to  gain  the  attention  and  fill  the  child's  mind  with 
ideas  by  the  use  of  words  which  he  has  heard.  Give  them  such 
words  as  they  need  to  represent  their  ideas.  Long  words  are 
oftei*  easier  to  learn  than  short  ones.  With  large  classes  Webb's 
Dissected  Cards  will  economize  time.  They  may  also  be  used 
with  great  advantage  in  teaching  Grammar.  We  would  also  use 
the  black-board,  and  require  the  pupils  to  copy  on  their  slates. 
Drill  them  daily  in  the  elementary  sounds,  and  none  will  stutter 
or  be  found  defective*  in  articulation.  From  the  commencement 
criticise  their  pronunciation  and  forms  of  speech.  Make  them 
natural,  as  well  as  grammatical,  in  their  conversation.  Teach 
them  to  spell  orally  and  by  sound,  and  as  early  as  possible  depend 
much  upon  writing  words,  as  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  becoming 
good  spellers. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  best  method  will  fail  in  the 
hands  of  a  poor  teacher.  Children  who  are  taught  to  read  by 
the  old  process  of  oral  spelling,  are  constantly  stumbling  and 
pronouncing  saw  wa9,  on  no,  though  thou,  through  thought,  &c.,  and 
they  never  can  become  intelligent  readers  until  the  use  and  mean* 
ing  of  words,  as  well  as  their  forms,  are  made  the  prominent 
thing. 

Negatively,  then,  the  Word  Method  presents  no  obstruction. 
Affirmatively,  it  makes  more  intelligent  readers,  by  observing  the 
natural  order :  first,  ideas  and  words ;  second,  elementary  sounds ; 
and  third,  letters. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  is  based  upon  our  own  experience,  and 
not  on  the  assertions  of  others.  If  Phono  is  vain  enough  to 
think  the  mere  denial  of  a  proposition  is  proof,  then  he  has  gained 
the  question.  On  the  question  of  Grammar  or  Rhetoric,  I  ima- 
gine neither  party  has  anything  of  which  to  boast.  Is  it  ele- 
gant to  say  anything  is  " bad  in  both  grammar  and  logic?"  His 
definition  of  the  Word  Method  is  about  as  clear  as  mud.  He  says : 
"  The  Word  Method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  printed  word 
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has  a  specific  form,  and  as  such  may  be  regarded  as  an  arbitrary 
character  standing  for  the  spoken  word."  He  says,  also,  that  the 
printed  word  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  spoken  word ;  and  then 
affirms  that  the  letters  are  a  key  to  the  word.  Is  this  true? 
Does  he  attempt  the  proof  t "  Our  article  is  already  too  lengthy, 
and  we  forbear  to  notice  other  points  equally  erroneous. 

We  have  no  prejudice  or  hobby  in  this  question.  But  we 
would  say  to  teachers  who  may  not  have  given  any  attention  to  the 
Word  Method,  that  the  best  test  is  experience ;  and  it  is  unwise  to 
condemn  a  thing  that  we  know  nothing  about.  No  other  branch 
of  science  and  no  attainment  in  art  stands  higher  than  that  of 
good  reading.  Make  use  of  all  the  appliances,  in  order  that  this 
valuable  art  may  be  attained. 


GOOD  HEALTH  AN  ELEMENT  OF  SUCCESS. 


;T  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  health  is  a  large  ingredient 
in  what  the  world  calls  talent.  A  man  without  it  may  be  a 
'giant  in  intellect,  but  his  deeds  will  be  tr^e  deeds  of  a  dwarf. 
On  the  contrary,  let  him  have  a  quick  calculation,  a  good  diges- 
tion, the  bulk,  thews  and  sinews  of  a  man,  and  the  alacrity,  the 
unthinking  confidence  inspired  by  these,  and,  though  having  but 
a  thimbleful  of  brains,  he  will  either  blunder  upon  success,  or  set 
failure  at  defiance.  It  is  true,  especially  in  this  country,  that  the 
number  of  centaurs  in  every  community — of  men  in  whom  heroic 
intellects  are  allied  with  bodily  constitutions  as  tough  as  horses — 
is  small ;  that  in  general,  a  man  has  reason  to  think  himself  well 
off  in  the  lottery  of  life  if  he  draws  the  prize  of  a  healthy  stomach 
without  a  mind,  or  the  prize  of  a  fine  intellect  with  a  crazy  stom- 
ach. But  of  the  two,  a  weak  mind  in  a  herculean  frame  is  better 
than  a  giant  mind  in  a  crazy  constitution.  A  pound  of  energy 
with  an  ounce  of  talent  will  achieve  greater  results  than  a  pound 
of  talent  with  an  ounce  of  energy.  The  first  requisite  to  success 
in  life  is  to  be  a  good  animal.  In  any  of  the  learned  professions 
a  vigorous  constitution  is  equal  to  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  more 
brains.  Wit,  judgment,  imagination,  eloquence— all  the  qualities 
of  the  mind — attain  thereby  a  force  and  splendor  to  which  they 
could  never  approach  without  it  But  intellect  in  a  weakly  body 
is  "like  gold  in  a  spent  swimmer's  pocket."    A  mechanic  may 
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have  tools  of  the  sharpest  edge  and  highest  polish,  but  what  are 
these  without  a  vigorous  arm  and  hand? — Western  Home  Journal. 


CHAPTERS  FROM  NATURE;   OR  OBJECT  LES- 
)  JSONS-UL 


V 


BIRDS. 


MONG  the  beautiful  things  of  nature,  few  are  more 
beautiful  than  birds.     Flowers  and  bird  songs  are  wed- 
ded symbols  of  purity  and  sweetness.     Many,  with  Mil- 
ton, have  said  in  thought  if  not  in  words : 

"  Sweet  bird,  that  shun'st  the  noise  of  folly — 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy." 

And  others  with  Shakspeare — 

M  This  bird  of  dawing  singes*  all  night  long." 

And  still  others  with  Solomon :  ' '  The  flowers  appear  in  the  earth  ; 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  tur- 
tle is  heard  in  the  land." 

The  bird  has  become  truly  historic.  The  Scriptures  abound  in 
allusions  to  birds.  Says  David :  "  How  say  ye  to  my  soul,  flee 
as  a  bird  to  the  mountains?  " 

The  evangelist,  in  describing  the  baptism  of  the  Savior,  says z 
"  He  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Spirit  like  a  dove  descend* 
ing  upon  him ;  -  and  the  Savior,  in  describing  his  own  homeless 
condition,  said,  "  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 

David  beautifully  and  plaintively  says,  "Oh,  that  I  had  wings 
like  a  dove,  then  I  would  fly  away  and  be  at  rest ! "  Numerous 
other  allusions  are  made  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  other  birds,  as 
the  swan,  the  swallow,  pigeon,  raven,  eagle,  and  others ;  but  want 
of  space  forbids  notice. 

In  more  modern  times  the  eagle  has  become  a  great  favorite. 
In  many  instances  it  has  become  the  national  emblem.  All  stu- 
dents of  history  are  familiar  with  the  Soman  eagle  carried  at  the 
head  of  Caesar's  conquering  columns.  It  was  at  one  time  the 
emblem  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  of  the  Polish,  the  German,  the 
Russian,  Prussian ;  of  the  French  under  Napoleon  I,  and  it  has 
always  been  the  proud  emblem  of  America.  The  king  of  birds 
and  king  of  beasts — the  eagle  and  lion — have  for  centuries  sym- 
bolized the  two  great  nations  of  earth,  America  and  England. 
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Franklin  regretted  that  the  bald  eagle  was  chosen  as  our  em- 
blem, on  account  of  his  dishonesty.  Audubon,  the  ornithologist, 
quotes  him  as  follows :  "  For  my  part,  I  wish  the  bald  eagle  had 
not  been  chosen  as  the  representative  of  our  country.  He  is  a 
bird  of  bad  moral  character;  he  does  not  get  his  living  honestly." 
These  are  grave  charges  against  our  royal  bird,  and  if  true,  he 
ought  to  reform  or  resign.  % 

Of  the  beauty,  habits,  physiological  structure  of  birds,  I  have 
space  to  speak  but  briefly.  The  migratory  habits  of  certain 
classes  of  birds  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  and  instruction ;  the 
aquatic  habits  of  others ;  and  the  domestic  habits  of  still  others, 
is  matter  of  interest  and  curiosity.  The  cellular  structure  of  the 
bones,  and  their  immediate  connection  with  the  lungs,  whereby 
they  may  be  filled  with  air,  is  a  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
physiology  of  the  bird.  No  other  animal  like  it  When  God 
made  "  the  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firma- 
ment of  heaven,"  he  wisely  fitted  it  for  this  condition,  not  only 
by  givings  a  light  body  and  strong  pectoral  muscles,  but  rela- 
tively large  bones  full  of  air  cells.  (Everywhere  we  see  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God). 

Of  the  beauty  of  birds,  both  in  form  and  plumage,  poets  and 
naturalists  have  been  telling  us  for  ages.  Volumes  have  been 
written  on  this,  and  volumes  more  might  be.  The  beauty  of  the 
ostrich  feather  is  proverbial.  The  elite  and  wealthy  of  all  nations 
seek  it.  In  Europe  a  single  feather  often  sells  for  thirty  dollars. 
The  ostrich  feather  stands  at  one  end  of  civilization  and  the  eagle 
feather  at  the  other.  The  ostrich  feather  represents  the  cultiva- 
ted European ;  the  eagle  feather  the  savage  American,  the  Indian. 

Of  all  birds  nosed  for  beauty  of  plumage,  perhaps  none  sur- 
passes the  Oriole,  the  Bird  of  Paradise,  and  the  Peacock. 

The  Oriole  is  a  small  bird,  with  a  clear  but  mellow  and  slightly 
plaintive  note.  The  body  of  the  European  Golden  Oriole  is  of 
a  clear,  brilliant  yellow  color,  the  wings  of  deep  black ;  the  tail 
feathers  black  with  yellow  tips  shading  off  to  white. 

The  Bird  of  Paradise  is  found  in  New  Guinea  and  adjacent 
islands.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  pidgeon.  The  head 
and  throat,  in  color,  are  pale  golden ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
green  golden ;  the  back,  wings  and  tail  chestnut ;  the  head  chest- 
nut, melting  into  purple.  The  natives  call  this  bird  Burung- 
Dervata,  "  Bird  of  the  Gods."    They  tell  many  fabulous  stories 
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of  it;  that  it  ever  remains  suspended  in  sir;  that  it  feeds  on  the 
mourning  dove ;  that  it  came  direct  from  the  terrestrial  paradise, 
and  other  kindred  statements. 

The  Peacock  is  most  gorgeous  of  all.  In  the  words  of  another, 
"We  find,  in  their  incomparable  robe,  all  that  glistens  m  the 
rainbow  and  sparkles  in  the  mine — the  azure  tints  of  heaven  and 
the  emerald  of  the  field."  Added  to  this,  is  the  most  symmetric 
form,  and  the  most  graceful  movements.  It  seems  the  very 
blended  essence  of  beauty  in  color  and  form. 

All  who  love  the  beautiful  are  thankful  for  these  and  the  thou- 
sand other  beauties  that  a  benificent  Providence  has  furnished 
man,  to  delight  his  eye  and  refine  his  soul.  Let  us  accept  all 
and  be  grateful. 

Below  we  give  a  cut  representing  the  Oriole,  the  Bird  of  Par- 
adise, and  the  Peacock. 


n  Mitchell-i  New  PhjiloU  Gwjt.pbj,  pob 
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ON  THE  FORMATION  OF ,  HABITS  AND  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  CHARACTER  AT  SCHOOL.— HL 


BY  PROF.  WM.  T.  PHELPS.* 


N  suggesting  practical  methods  for  cultivating  correct  habits 
j/jjf^at  school,  we  begin  with  the  cardinal  virtue  of 

I.      PROMPITUDE  AND  REGULARITY  IN  ALL  THINGS. 

These  methods  can  only  be  briefly  indicated  here,  since  to  enter 
into  minute  details,  in  respect  even  to  a  single  habit,  would  occu- 
py as  much  space  as  can  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  all  of  which 
it  is  proposed  to  speak  in  this  article. 

This  habit  is  to  be  formed  in  respect  to — 

1.  School  attendance. 

2.  Class  movements. 

3.  Class  exercises,  recitations,  etc. 

4.  Observance  of  study  hours. 

5.  General  movements  and  exercises. 

To  be  at  school  every  day  at  the  proper  time  is  the  duty  of 
every  child  belonging  to  it,  when  in  a  state  of  health.  This  duty 
is  to  be  enforced — 

1.  By  appealing  to  the  noblest  motives  which  it  is  possible  to 
address ;  to  the  sense  of  justice ;  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others; 
self-respect ;  and  a  high-toned  sense  of  honor. 

To  be  late  is  to  disobey  the  orders  of  superiors  in  station. 
Disobedience  of  orders  in  the  military  or  naval  service  is  regarded 
and  treated  as  a  crime.  It  is  no  less  so  in  civil  life.  Make  your 
pupils  feel  and  act  upon  this  sentiment. 

2.  By  subjecting  delinquents  to  inconvenience  and  to  proper 
penalties  when  necessary,  for  each  case  of  failure  to  be  prompt  in 
attendance.  Let  the  doors  of  the  school-room  be  closed  at  nine 
o'clock.  Let  one  of  the  older  and  more  trustworthy  pupils  be 
detailed  as  an  "officer  of  the  day,'1  and  let  him  admit  the  tardy 
enes  only  at  a  particular  door,  and  detain  them  in  a  waiting-room 
until  the  opening  exercises  of  the  school  are  ended.  Then  let  the 
delinquent  squad  be  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  Principal, 
and  to  such  admonition  or  penalties  as  he  may  deem  it  best  to  ad- 
minister. It  is  sometimes  customary  to  recompense  tardy  pupils 
in  kind ;  that  is,  to  detain  them  after  school  to  study  two  minutes 
for  every  one  of  delay  in  the  morning.     There  is  no  injustice  in 
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this,  and  if  strictly  carried  out  it  will  have  a  happy  influence  in 
abating  a  great  evil. 

3.  Commend  those  who  are  prompt  and  regular.  Speak  often 
and  highly  of  this  virtue.  Cite  such  notable  and  illustrious  ex- 
amples as  Washington,  who,  like  "  time  and  tide/'  waited  for  no 
man  beyond  the  appointed  hour.  Extol  it  as  one  of  the  noblest 
attributes  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood.  Above  all,  exem- 
plify it  in  your  own  life  and  conduct 

In  doss  movements,  let  your  classes  be  moved  by  signal,  both  to 
and  from  the  class-rooms.  These  signals  should  be  quick  and 
sharp,  and  your  pupils  should  be  trained  to  obey  them  with  all 
the  precision  and  accuracy  of  a  military  drill.  Among  the  higher 
grades  in  a  school  there  should  be  a  "  class  officer"  for  each  class. 
He  should  be  selected  for  general  good  conduct  and  fitness  to  com- 
mand. When  the  time  for  an  exercise  has  closed,  it  should  cease 
instantly.  The  class  officer  having  the  time  in  his  charge,  will, 
as  soon  as  the  assigned  period  has  closed,  give  the  command  to 
the  class  to  "stand,"  and  then  to  "pass"  or  "march,"  when  each 
one  in  order  passes  to  his  regular  seat  in  the  school-room.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  these  orderly  and  prompt 
movements.  They  influence  the  whole  character,  and  as  "  habits 
are  gregarious,"  they  will  generate  orderly  practices  in  other 
directions. 

In  class  exercises.  Here  the  teacher  must  be  the  inspirer  and 
motive  power.  He  must  be  master  of  his  subject  and  of  the  oc- 
casion. He  must  have  a  plan  of  conducting  his  exercises  so 
clear  that  it  is  patent  to  all.  His  own  part  must  be  performed 
with  promptitude  and  precision,  and  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
compel  corresponding  action  among  his  pupils.  Let  him  remem- 
ber, always,  that  whatever  secures  the  practice  of  right  habits  con- 
firms them  and  makes  them  an  element  of  character. 

In  study  hours.  Assign  a  time  for  study  hours,  as  well  as  reci- 
tations, upon  the  programme.  Give  to  each  class  and  to  each 
study  its  appropriate  time,  and  then  see  that  the  right  work  is 
done  by  all  at  the  right  time. 

"In  general  movements  and  exercises.  Allow  no  confusion.  Let 
your  school  be  so  thoroughly  organized  that  you  can  move  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  it  with  celerity  and  precision.  Let  your 
classes  be  formed  into  companies,  with  an  officer  for  each.  When 
movements  are  to  be  made,  let  them  be  made  by  companies  at 
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the  word  of  command  or  by  signal.  Pride  your  classes  to  rally 
rapidly  by  companies  to  assigned  positions  at  a  moments  warning. 
Precision,  promptitude  and  regularity  come  by  drill,  by  practice. 
They  will  not  come  spontaneously.  Hence  every  school  should 
be  organized  and  conducted  on  modified  military  principles.  If 
masses  either  of  children  or  adults  are  to  be  moved  rapidly  and 
safely,  there  is  but  one  plan  by  which  it  is  possible,  and  that  is  the 
systematic  or  military  plan.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
severity.  That  discipline  which  is  not  precise,  approaching  per- 
fection, is  worthless,  because  it  is  slip-shod  and  demoralizing.  In 
no  country  is  strict  discipline  at  school  more  needful  than  in  our 
own,  for  nowhere  is  the  lesson  of  prompt  and  exact  obedience 
more  important  in  youth,  as  well  as  in  adult  life. 

II.      ORDER  AND  SYSTEM  IN  ALL  THINGS. 

The  methods  already  indicated  will  apply  in  this  case  also. 
The  well  ordered  school  will  teach  order  at  every  step.  Orderly 
movements  in  all  cases,  orderly  studies,  orderly  exercises,  will 
necessarily  compel  orderly  habits  among  all  who  are  subjected  to 
their  influence.  Here,  also,  the  example  of  the  teacher  is  of  the 
first  importance. 

ID.      CLEANLINESS  OP  THE  PERSON  AND   OP  THE  SCHOOL  SUR- 
ROUNDINGS. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  space  shouxd  be  occupied  in  detail- 
ing plans  for  enforcing  habits  of  neatness.  They  are  too  obvious 
to  require  statement.  Nothing  can  be  more  out  of  place  or  inex- 
cusable than  filthiness  in  the  school-room  or  among  its  occupants. 
It  costs  nothing  to  be  neat,  except  a  little  labor.  Begin,  then, 
by  exemplifying  neatness  of  person,  and  following  it  up  by  enforc- 
ing it  upon  your  pupils.  Provide  the  necessary  aids  to  this  work. 
Require  the  free  use  of  clean  water,  clean  towels,  clean  drinking 
utensils.  Keep  the  school-room  clean  at  all  hazards.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suggest  how  this  is  to  be  done.  The  teacher  who  has 
not  yet  learned  the  ways  and  means  for  this  end,  should  be  sent 
to  a  good  laundry  and  thence  to  a  bath-house !  If  your  pupils 
come  to  school  with  dirty  hands  and  faces,  send  them  home  with 
clean  ones.  If  they  come  with  dirty  clothes  on,  dismiss  them  at 
night  with  a  gentle  hint.  A  school-room  and  its  surroundings 
kept  persistently  clean  and  orderly  will  be  a  silent  yet  powerful 
incentive  to  every  child  to  go  and  be  likewise. 
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IV.      CAREFULNESS  IN  ALL  THINGS. 

It  is  not  speaking  too  strongly  to  affirm  that  carelessness  is,  in 
most  instances,  a  crime,  and  in  its  larger  manifestations  it  should 
be  so  treated.  There  may  be  excuses  for  ignorance,  but  for  care- 
lessness never.  Nothing  should  be  more  assiduously  cultivated 
at  school  than  its  opposite — carefulness.  Whatever  is  attempted 
to  be  done  there,  should  be  well  done.  Hence  let  care  be  enjoined 
and  enforced  in  every  exercise,  mental  or  physical,  oral  or  writ- 
ten. Let  a  repetition  be  demanded,  in  case  of  negligence,  until 
the  task  assigned  is  completed  with  care.  By  persistent  attention 
to  what  each  child  does,  and  to  his  manner  of  doing  it,  every 
teacher  who  is  so  disposed  will  find  abundant  opportunities,  not 
only  for  eradicating  bad  habits,  but  initiating  good  ones — careful- 
ness as  well  as  others. 

V.      RESPECT  TOWARDS  EQUALS  AND  8UPERIOR8. 

The  practice  of  good  manners  should  be  systematically  enforc- 
ed in  every  school.  All  the  usual  tokens  of  respect  should  be 
observed  at  school,  not  only  in  the  intercourse  of  the  pupils  with 
their  teachers,  but  with  each  other.  The  custom  of  formally 
saluting  each  other  on  meeting  in  the  street  or  on  the  school  prem- 
ises is  an  excellent  one,  and  we  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  insisted  upon  by  the  teacher  until  it  becomes  a  confirmed 
habit.  Boys  and  young  men  should  be  taught  to  give  the  mili- 
tary salute,  easily  and  gracefully,  and  to  practice  it  towards  all 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  while  under  the  authority  of  the 
teacher.  A  set  time  should  be  assigned  for  considering  and  put- 
ting in  practice  those  rules  of  conduct  which  govern  the  inter- 
course of  rational  beings  in  a  refined  and  cultivated  society.  It 
is  a  legitimate  part  of  school  work,  no  more  to  be  neglected  than 
the  lessons  in  language  or  mathematics. 

The  occasions  and  methods  of  forming  good  habits  at  school 
are  almost  innumerable,  and  they  will  readily  occur  to  those  teach- 
ers who  can  bring  themselves  to  perceive  and  feel  the  importance 
of  the  work  to  the  well-being  of  their  pupils  and  to  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society.  That  the  main  strength  of  our  schools 
should  be  spent  in  attempts  to  cram  the  intellect  with  the  contents 
of  the  text-books,  to  the  neglect  of  character  culture,  is  a  propo- 
sition too  preposterous  for  serious  consideration.  The  world 
wants  noble  men  and  women,  able  to  ad  well  the  part  assigned  to 
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them,  and  not  merely  to  conjugate  the  Greek  verbs  or  repeat  the 
demonstrations  of  Euclid. 

If  these  few  hints  in  the  direction  of  a  better  training  of  our 
children  and  youth  shall  result  in  drawing  attention  to  this  grave 
defect  in  American  education,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not  written 
in  vain. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE. 


BY  MRS.  J.  G.  KINLEY. 


TJNDAY  morning  we  started  for  Lindau,  stopping  at 
Augsburg  for  dinner,  then  slowly  moving  on  to  the  Land  of 
Glaciers.  All  the  afternoon  the  distant  snow-capped  moun- 
tains of  the  Tyrolese  range  were  in  view,  and  our  cheeks  were 
fanned  by  the  cool,  invigorating  breezes  which  had  so  recently 
kissed  their  glittering  summits. 

As  we  entered  Lindau,  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were 
just  tipping  the  waves  of  Lake  Constance,  and  all  the  scenery 
about  us  was  so  calm  and  beautiful,  that  our  first  impressions  of 
Switzerland  were  gloriously  fulfilled  by  after  experiences.  In  the 
morning  we  steamed  out  by  the  huge  Bavarian  Lion,  for  a  trip 
across  the  lake,  which  was  as  quiet  and  still  as  a  bed  of  burnished 
silver.  On  the  other  side  we  took  the  cars  for  Coire.  Our  Swiss 
tour  was  now  fairly  begun,  and  we  wound  through  the  mountains 
following  up  the  Rhine  to  its  upward  home,  passing  verdant 
fields  and  vineyards  of  luxurious  vegitation.  We  breathed  the 
delicious  atmosphere  peculiar  to  that  climate,  and  felt  that  we 
were  inhaling  the  far-famed  Elixir  of.  Life.  At  noon  we  reached 
Coire,  an  old  Roman  village,  which  hangs  high  upon  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Grissons.  We  engaged  a 
carriage,  driver,  and  two  horses,  at  an  outlay  of  two  hundred 
francs,  for  a  four  day's  ride  over  the  Splugen  and  St.  Bernadine 
passes,  returning  by  the  St.  Gothard  pass  to  Altorf,  on  Lake 
Lucerne.  It  is  useless  to  travel  in  Switzerland  in  a  diligence 
unless  one  can  have  an  outside  seat.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  from 
the  inside,  and  even  the  coupe  is  not  as  comfortable  for  sight- 
seers as  it  ought  to  be.     It  is  always  preferable  to  hire  a  carriage 

and  thus  control  your  own  movements,  otherwise  much  of  the 
granduer  of  the  scenery  is  lost 
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Our  first  stop  was  at  Beichenau  where  Louis  Phillippe,  after- 
wards King  of  France,  taught  school  in  his  younger  days.  Here 
the  two  Rhines,  the  Hinter  and  Vorder,  meet  and  go  on  their 
way  to  the  sea.  We  rede  up  beside  the  Hinter  Rhine,  through 
the  wildest  and  most  rugged  scenery  we  have  ever  seen,  enjoying 
its  dashing  waterfalls  and  erratic  leaps  and  tumbles.  It  roars, 
and  plunges,  and  foams;  just  as  only  a  mountain  torrent  can. 
The  Rhine  has  a  grand  beginning  and  glorious  ending.  It  is 
bom  among  glaciers  and  eternal  snows,  preserving  its  individ- 
uality until  it  loses  itself  in  the  German  ocean.  The  mountains 
towered  above  us  and  awful  precipices  yawned  at  our  feet,  while 
the  views  were  ever  changing,  ever  grand,  and  always  glorious. 
At  noon,  leaving  our  driver  and  carriage  behind  us  at  Thusis, 
to  follow  at  leisure,  we  walked  on  to  the  via  Mala,  and  were  awe- 
struck with  the  awful  grandeur  and  savageness  of  the  road.  It 
is  a  narrow  gorge  between  the  mountains,  through  which  the 
Rhine  rushes  with  a  roar  like  thunder,  and  the  traveler  hangs 
ever  a  fearful  abyss  for  four  or  five  miles.  Above,  the  cjifis 
tower  to  the  height  of  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  feet,  and  often 
the  light  of  day  scarcely  penetrates  into  the  gloomy  defiles.  Ferns 
nod  to  the  soft  lichens,  and  a  few  dowers  greet  an  occasional  sun- 
beam with  trembling  joy.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  enter  a  dark 
tunnel,  with  the  water  trickling  down  its  mossy  sides,  our  car- 
riage came  up,  and  we  were  glad  to  rest  on  its  ample  cushions. 
Until  evening  we  rode  through  the  wildest  scenery,  and  at  night 
lodged  near  the  top  of  Splugen.  The  climate  had  changed  since 
morning,  and  we  were  quite  cold  in  our  alpine  hotel.  The  snow 
lay  about  us  in  fields  of  glittering,  sparkling  glory,  as  we  wound 
up  these  dazzling  heights  in  the  early  morning  sunlight  of  another 
day,  and  it  was  a  novel  sensation  to  pass  so  readily  from  frigid 
cold  to  tropical  heat,  for  at  noon  we  were  dashing  along  into  the 
regions  of  figs,  olives  and  pomegranates.  Behind  us  lay  the  eter- 
nal snow,  before  us  the  fertile  fields  of  almost  tropical  splendor, 
and,  with  the  thermometer  at  .90°,  we  dashed  into  Belllinzonce. 
How  different  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  from  the  northern 
side !  We  were  amid  the  beautiful  fields  of  tropical  magnificence, 
but  the  inhabitants  looked  sad  and  dirty.  Goitre  prevailed  to  an 
alarming  extent.  One-third  of  the  people  we  met  had  either  a 
lump  on  the  neck,  partially  concealed  by  a  scarf,  or  an  enormous 
skinny  pouch  hanging  down,  guiltless  of  an  efibrt  at  concealment, 
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and  many  an  idiotic  stare  gave  evidence  that  goitre  was  not  the 
only  malady  the  people  were  familiar  with. 

Honey,  rich  and  luscious,  was  abundant,  but  failed  to  sweeten 
the  acidity  of  the  bread ;  but  the  grapes  were  delicious,  and  we 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  our  fare. 

Leaving  behind  us  the  vine-clad  hills,  we  once  more  took  our 
upward  flight  to  the  home  of  the  glaciers  and  waterfalls,  through 
the  St.  Gothard  pass.  How  we  enjoyed  the  savagery  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  how  excitedly  we  picked  our  way  under  large,  overhang- 
ing rocks,  that  seemed  to  wait  only  for  the  slightest  touch  to 
topple  them  down  upon  our  defenceless  heads.  Every  step  pre- 
sented new  views  to  our  eager  eyes,  and  we  lived  a  newer  life 
in  this  glorious  glacier  land.  Up,  up,  through  the  Val  Fremola, 
and  on  to  the  battle-field  of  Suwarrow,  which  is  marked  by  a  slab 
of  granite  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Suwarrow  victor,  1799,"  we 
reached,  at  last,  the  summit.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  armies  fight- 
ing upon  such  a  spot,  so  nearly  perpendicular  that  travelers  find 
but  uncertain  footing  upon  its  rocky  surface.  On  the  top  of  St. 
Gothard  are  four  small  lakelets,  from  which  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone 
and  the  Ticino  start  out  on  their  various  routes.  The  Rhine  goes 
on  its  glorious  way  through  the  German  Fatherland  to  its  north- 
ern home.  The  Rhone  finds  fitting  sephulchre,  after  its  fitful 
meanderings,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons ;  and  the  Ticino  wells  itself 
to  the  Po  and  goes  on  to  the  Adriatic  in  its  combined  embraces. 
Gloriously  grand  and  picturesque  are  these  mountain  views,  and 
braced  up  by  the  invigorating  air,  the  tourist  lives  a  life  of  en- 
chantment, and  sighs  when  he  leaves  the  snow-crowned  regiens  of 
sublimity  for  the  common  place  level  of  daily  life.  High  up  in 
places  almost  or  quite  inaccessible  to  human  feet,  and  far  above 
the  traveler's  gaze,  adventurous  cows  scale  dizzy  heights  to  crop 
the  tender  grasses  shooting  from  crevices  between  awful  cliffk 
Every  spot  of  ground  is  cultivated  with  careful  thrift,  and  per- 
pendicularly inclined  gardens  are  far  more  fashionable  than  level 
ones.  The  wonder  is  that  some  of  the  heavy  rains  do  not  wash 
off  both  crops  and  soil,  leaving  the  bare,  desolate  rock  to  the  des- 
poiled peasant.  The  lack  of  cultivatable  land  is  so  great,  that  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  rocks,  which  have  fallen  from 
the  mountain's  side,  covered  with  earth  by  some  industrious  hand 
and  crops  of  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  growing  upon  them. 
No  fences  bound  the  little,  fertile  spots,  the  old  men,  women  and 
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children,  being  used  for  that  purpose.  They  watch  the  cows  and 
goats,  keeping  them  upon  tiny  patches  of  meadow,  with  a  skill  and 
tact  that  entirely  abridges  the  necessity  of  either  fences  or  dogs. 

Rattling  down  past  the  Devil's  Bridge,  which  spans  a  cauldron 
of  seething  foam,  we  come  to  Altorf,  the  scene  of  William  TelPs 
exploits,  memorialized  by  a  splendid  statue  of  the  apple-shooting 
hero,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Husle,  on  Lake  Lu- 
cerne. Our  trip  was  ended  but  we  immediately  planned  another, 
and  rested  only  for  a  new  day  to  usher  in  its  inauguration. 


"  THE  INVERSION  OF  DIVISORS.9' 


EING  interested  in  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  I  al- 
ways give  particular  attention  to  articles  published  upon 
that  subject  in  the  educational  papers  of  the  country.  In 
the  June  number  of  your  Journal  I  find  an  article  with  the 
above  caption,  in  which  the  writer  discards  as  unsatisfactory  and 
difficult  of  comprehension,  a  method  of  solution  which  is  based 
upon  sound  mathematical  principles — principles  that  are  intuitive 
in  their  character,  and  hence  of  the  utmost  reliability. 

In  teaching  Simple  Division,  a  few  principles  of  quite  general 
application  should  be  clearly  demonstrated  and  thorovgldy  compre- 
headed,  among  which  I  will  mention  those  which  form  the  basis  for 
an  explanation  of  the  division  of  one  fraction  by  another,  viz.: 

1.  Multiplying  the  divisor  divides  the  quotient. 

2.  Dividing  the  divisor  multiplies  the  quotient 

3.  Multiplying  the  dividend  multiplies  the  quotient. 

4.  Dividing  the  dividend  divides  the  quotient 

In  the  study  of  fractions,  the  pupil  should  be  fully  impressed 
with  the  truth  that  every  fraction  is  an  expression  of  division,  in 
which  the  numerator  is  the  dividend,  the  denominator  is  the  divi- 
sor, and  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  the  quotient. 

The  pupil  who  thus  comprehends  the  true  nature  of  fractions, 
will  be  able  to  master  any  of  the  difficulties  which  the  study  of  , 
the  subject  may  present.     He  will  do  it,  not  because  of  anything 
new  he  has  learned  in  fractions,  for  when  Simple  Division  is  com- 
prehended, fractions  present  nothing  new  to  the  pupil. 

Any  of  the  subjoined  methods  for  dividing  one  fraction  by  an- 
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other  may  be  used  and  understood  by  every  pupil  whose  previous 
training  has  been  systematic  and  thorough. 

1.         f-r-|=what? 

The  divisor,  f ,  equals  \  of  2. 

|-2=TV     [Prin.  1.] 

$ -f-£  of  2=3  times  ^,  or  ^.     [Prin.  2.] 


2-        i 
i 


f 


-£=3  times  f ,  or  f .     [Prin.  2.] 
£=4  of  |,  or  ft.     [Prin.  1.] 


3.         1-H=i 


-|=3  times  T^,  or  ft.     [Prin.  3.] 


By  comparing  the  quotient  thus  obtained  with  the  dividend  and 
divisor,  we  observe  that  the  same  result  would  have  been  secured 
if  the  dividend  had  been  multiplied  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  divi- 
sor. N. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


A  sharp  wheat  buyer  in  Solano  county,  California,  seeing 
quotations  slightly  advanced,  telegraphed  to  his  principal  to  learn 
if  he  should  buy  at  quotations.  The  answer  came,  "No  price 
too  high ! "  On  the  strength  of  the  omission  of  the  comma,  he 
bought  two  hundred  tons,  which  he  was  obliged  to  sell  at  a  loss 
of  $1  per  ton.  A  comma  after  "No"  would  have  saved  that 
loss.     So  much  for  punctuation.  ' 

A  very  curious  method  of  trying  the  title  to  land  is  practiced 
in  Hiudoostan.  Two  holes  are  dug  in  the  disputed  spot,  in  each 
of  which  the  plaintiff's  and  defendant's  lawyers  put  one  of  their 
legs,  and  remain  there  until  one  of  them  is  tired,  in  which  case 
his  client  is  defeated.  In  this  country  it  is  the  client,  and  not 
the  lawyer,  who  puts  his  foot  in  it. 

Sydney  Smith  once  gave  a  lady  two  and  twenty  receipts 
against  melancholy ;  one  was  a  bright  fire ;  another  to  remember 
all  the  pleasant  things  said  to'  her;  another  to  keep  a  box  of 
sugar  plums  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  a  kettle  simmering  on  the 
hob. 
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Indianapolis,  April  27,  1871. 
Hon.  M.  8.  Hopkins,  State  Supt.  Pttfe.  Inst.,  Ind.:  ' 

Dear  Sib  : — I  would  be  glad  if  yon  would  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions, officially,  in  the  School  Journal  : 

1st.  Can  the  trustees  of  an  incorporated  town  form  a  partnership  with 
the  township  trustee,  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  graded  school, 
for  the  joint  benefit  of  both  parties  ? 

2d.  When  an  incorporated  town  is  nnable  to  build  a  school  house  and 
maintain  a  grade  school,  and  persons  without  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
town  are  willing  to  assist,  how  can  this  be  effected,  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  school  ?  Danihl  Hough. 


Answer: 

The  Attorney  General,  has  decided,  (June  10,  1869),  that  "  the  statute 
does  not  authorize  a  graded  school  house  to  be  built  in  common  by  two  dis- 
tinct corporations.    As  bearing  on  this  point,  see  Sec.  157,  as  also  Sec.  13." 

2d.  By  transferring  those  persons  residing  without  the  corporation  to 
the  corporation.    (Sec.  16,  School  Law.) 

1st.  The  school  house  can  be  built  by  issuing  bonds.  (Act  March  11, 
1867,  School  Laws,  p.  57.  But  the  tax  directed  to  be  levied  in  Seo.  3d, 
will  not  extend  to  the  property  and  polls  of  persons  transferred,  because  it 
is  levied  and  collected  by  the  authorities  of  the  corporation,  and  no  excep- 
tion is  created  to  the  general  rule  of  the  extent  of  a  tax ;  and  by  the  levy 
of  a  special  school  tax.  (Sec.  12,  School  Laws.)  This  tax  will  extend  to 
the  propertv  and  polls  of  persons  transferred.    (Seo.  13,  id.) 

2d.    The  school  can  be  maintained— - 

1st.    By  the  school  revenue  received  from  the  State  and  county. 

2d.  By  levying  a  local  tuition  tax.  (Act  March  9,1867.)  Whether 
this  tax  will  extend  to  the  property  and  polls  of  persons  transferred  to  the 
town,  I  have  referred  to  the  Attorney  General,  whose  opinion  is  as  follows: 

Attorney  Gkhiral'b  Office,,         \ 
Stat  >  of  Indiana,  June  3,  1870.  J 

Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction : 

DiAR  Sib: — Tour  official  communication  has  been  received.  Tour  prop- 
osition is  as  follows :  "  Does  the  tax  for  tuition  levied  by  a  township,  town 
or  city  extend  to  the  property  and  polls  of  persons  transferred  for  school 
purposes  to  a  different  township,  town  or  city  ?  " 

By  the  act  of  March  0,  1867,  the  trustees  of  civil  townships,  incorporated 
towns,  and  the  Common  Councils  of  cities,  are  authorised  to  levy  annually 
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a  tax,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  tax- 
able property,  and  twenty-fire  cents  on  each  poll,  for  school  purposes. 

Under  the  act  of  March  6,  1865,  for  the  purposes  of  convenience  and  ac- 
commodation, any  person,  so  wishing  it,  by  request  made  to  the  trustee,  at 
the  time  of  the  enumeration  of  children,  may  be  transferred  to  an  adjoin- 
ing township,  town  or  city.  When  so  transferred,  and -any  tax  is  levied  in 
any  such  township,  town  or  city,  in  conformity  to  law,  for  school  purposes, 
he  must  pay  a  sum  equal  to  the  tax  so  assessed  against  him,  com  outing  the 
same  on  the  property  and  polls  liable  to  tax  in  the  township,  town,  or  city 
where  he  resides,  according  to  the  valuation  thereof  by  the  proper  assessor. 
Such  is  almost  the  language  of  the  statute  under  which  the  transfer  is  au- 
thorized. In  default  of  such  payment  he  is  debarred  from  educational 
privileges. 

This  transfer,  it  seems,  for  educational  purposes  completely  takes  him 
out  of  the  township,  town,  or  city  where  his  property  is,  and  he  acquires 
such  privileges  in  the  place  to  which  he  is  removed,  only  by  the  payment 
of  the  tax  assessed,  according  to  the  provisions.  Payment  of  such  tax  re- 
leases his  property  from  the  special  school  charges  of  the  pface  of  his  res- 
idence. 

Default  in  such  payment  leaves  him  just  as  he  stood  before  the  transfer, 
subject  to  the  school  tax  of  the  place  of  his  residence ;  but  being  misplaced 
in  the  enumeration  he  is,  perhaps,  entitled  to  school  privileges  no  where 
until  his  restitution  has  become  as  complete  as  his  voluntary  alienation. 
He  became  delinquent  only  at  the  place  of  his  residence.  The  law  simply 
gives  him  an  election  of  place  for  the  purpose  of  convenience ;  in  no  case 
does  it  releases  him  from  the  tax  assessed  for  school  purposes. 

Very  respectfully, 

B.  W.  Hanna,  Attorney  General. 


When  a  town  incorporates,  the  trustee  of  the  township  in  which  the 
town  is  situated  should  divide  the  special  school  and  local  tuition  tax  with 
the  town,  and  the  basis  of  division  should  be  the  assessment  of  property  in 
the  two  corporations.  If  the  taxes  have  not  been  paid  the  township  trus- 
tee, the  auditor  should  make  the  division. 
Letter  to  Jas.  A.  0.  Dobson,  of  Brownsburg,  Hendricks  County : 
The  division  of  such  taxes  according  to  assessment  of  property  in  the 
two  corporations  has  been  approved  by  the  courts  of  Putnam  county. 

fetter  to  Howard  Williams,  of  Daviess  County : 

June  13,  1871. 
Howard  Williams: 

Dxab  Sir  :  —  Tour  favor  of  the  8th  inst.  is  received.  You  ask  my  opin- 
ion of  the  following  case :  At  their  regular  meeting,  in  the  month  of 
April,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  town  of  Washington  elected  three 
School  Trustees.  This  Board  of  School  Trustees  failed  to  qualify.  After- 
wards the  City  Council  of  Washington  elected  another  Board  who  qualified 
immediately  thereafter.     The  old.  Board  claim  the  last  Board  tit  School 
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Trnstees  are  illegally  appointed,  and  that  they  are  the  Trustees  to  the  city 
of  Washington — no  successors  to  them  having  been  elected. 

The  first  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  legal,  being  done  in 
accordance  with  the  law ;  but  the  second  was  illegal,  because  they  had  no 
power  to  make  such  an  appointment ;  for  our  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
in  the  case  of  the  Town  of  Williamsport  ys.  Kent,  14  Ind.,  309 :  "That 
"  where  a  power  is  given  by  statute  to  a  corporation,  and  a  time  fixed  with- 
"  in  which  that  power  shall  be  exercised  within  the  time,  or  the  power  is 
"gone." 

The  first  appointed  Board  of  Trustees  failing  to  qualify,  there  was  a  va- 
cancy ;  and  the  law  expressly  confers  the  appointing  power  in  such  a  case, 
on  the  County  Auditor.  Sec.  6,  School  Law.  The  old  Board,  having  no 
successors  elected  and  qualified  are  the  legal  Board,  until  the  County  Au- 
ditor appoints  a  new  one,  and  until  such  appointed  Board  qualify  according 

to  law. 

a 

The  following  persons  have  consented  to  work  in  the  County  Institutes 
during  the  summer :  President,  Wm.  A.  Jones ;  Lewis  Jones  and  Nathan 
Newby,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute ;  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs, 
Bloomingdale,  Parke  Co.;  D.  E.  Hunter,  Peru;  Wm.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis; 
Sarah  Morrison,  of  Indianapolis ;  James  Hopkins,  of  Eokomo ;  A.  M.  Gow 
and  Mr.  Zellar,  of  Evansville,  and  H.  H.  Boyce,  of  Franklin.  County  Ex- 
aminers desiring  their  services  can  correspond  With  this  Department  or  with 
the  parties  themselves. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  at  Bloom  ington,  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity, on  the  27th  of  last  month.  Present,  A.  C.  Shortridge,  A.  M.  Gow,  J. 
H.  Smart,  Dr.  0.  Nutt  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
committee  appointed  to  revise  the  questions,  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Examination  for  States  Certificates,  not  being  ready  to  report,  the  subject 
was  postponed  until  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  September  next.  The 
Board  directed  that  questions  on  the  eight  branches  required  by  the  Law, 
be  sent  the  Examiners  monthly,  for  the  examination  of  the  teachers  in 
their  respective  counties.  These  questions  will  be  prepared  by  the  different 
members  of  the  Board,  monthly,  so  that  no  Examiner  need  use  the  same 

questions  twice. 

Milton  B.  Hopkins, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. . 


[ 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


We  would  hereby  state  to  oar  readers  that  there  will  be  no  August  issue 
of  the  Journal.  The  reasons  are  that  both  the  editors  expect  to  be  oat  of 
the  State  at  time  of  issue ;  both  are  teachers,  and,  like  other  tired  teachers, 
feel  the  need  of  rest ;  and  both  expect  to  do  some  institute  work  in  vaca- 
tioxf.  We  hope  our  readers  will  concur  in  this  arrangement.  The  usual 
amount  of  matter  will  be  given  in  the  eleven  numbers.  In  the  eleren 
issues  of  last  year,  we  gave  several  pages  above  the  average  of  our  cotem- 
poraries.  In  order  to  shorten  the  interim,  the  July  number  will  be  issued 
later  than  usual,  and  the  September  earlier. 


With  pleasure  we  call  attention,  to  the  variety  and  practical  worth  of  the 
contributed  articles  in  this  number.  Not  intending  invidious  distinctions, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  call  special  attention  to  the  article  on  Drawing.  The 
author  is  recently  from  Germany,  is  a  skillful  teacher,  and  has  practically 
applied  what  he  here  presents.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  this 
article  will  be  followed,  by  others  of  a  like  practical  character. 

Dr.  Nutt's  article  contains  principles  and  definitions  of  special  value  to 
every  teacher.  Every  teacher,  however  primary  in  grade,  should  know 
something  of  Mental  Philosophy.  'Tis  rather  difficult  to  deal  skilfully 
with  mind  and  not  know  its  laws. 


Changs  of  Teachers. — One  of  the  evils  in  our  public  schools  is  the  fre- 
quent change  of  teachers.  The  evils  arising  from  this  cause  are  known  to 
all ;  hence,  we  do  not  present  them  here.  We  pass  to  notice  some  of  the 
causes,  and  to  try  to  suggest  a  remedy : 

Prominent  among  the  causes  is  the  belief  that  mere  change  is  progress. 
Many  patrons,  and  some  trustees,  have  a  vague  notion  that  if  two  schools 
interchange  their  poor  teachers,  each  will  be  the  gainer.  This  is  very  like 
the  case  of  two  boys  who  traded  jack-knives  all  day  with  each  other,  then 
both  declaring  they  had  made  money.  As  a  rule,  the  teacher,  good  or  bad, 
is  better  in  the  old  school  than  in  the  new.  There  are  exceptions,  but  they 
are  only  exceptions  and  not  rules.  A  change  in  belief  will,  therefore, 
most  likely  be  promotive  of  change  in  practice. 

Second,  the  failure  of  trustees  to  employ  teachers  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  is  another  fruitful  source  of  change.  The  custom  with  many, 
yea,  with  a  majority  of  trustees,  is  to  allow  teachers  to  leave  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  giving  them  little  or  no  intimation  as  to  employment. 
As  a  rule,  the  teacher  would  be  glad  to  remain,  and  the  trustee  desires  the 
same;  but,  yielding  to  custom,  or  to  procrastination,  hie  says;    "Time 
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enough  jet."  The  teacher  leave*  the  neighborhood  to  attend  an  institute, 
or  to  Tint  friends,  and  having  no  knowledge  of  the  trustee's  wishes,  finds 
and  accepts  another  position.  Toward  time  of  opening  the  fall  term,  the  trus- 
tee begins  to  look  around  for  this  teacher ;  and,  much  to  his  surprise  and 
disappointment,  finds  that  he  or  she  is  employed.  A  new  teacher  must  be 
employed.  Thus  change  is  a  necessity,  •.«.,  under  this  management.  Let  trus- 
tees, therefore,  do  what  is  better  for  themselves,  for  teachers,  and  for  schools, 
namely ;  employ  at  close  of  year  all  the  teachers  of  their  present  corps, 
whom  they  desire  for  the  coming  year.  This  done,  the  number  of  changes 
will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Without  pursuing  this  subject  farther,  our  exhortation  is,  that  trustees, 
teachers  and  patrons  should  firmly  but  prudently  set  themselves  against 
these  frequent  changes.  Let  all  bear  in  mind  (1)  that  change  is  not  of 
necessity  progress;  (2)  that  in  well-managed  and  prosperous  schools 
changes  are  less  frequent.  In  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  teach- 
ers begin  in  youth  and  grow  old  in  the  same  schools. 


fi 


EXTEMPORE  SPEAKING.— I. 


We  intend  no  eulogies  on  extempore  speaking.  This  would  be  an  easy 
task.  Assuming  its  importance  granted,  we  direct  our  attention  to  a  more 
difficult  phase  of  the  subject,  namely:  How  is  it  to  be  attained? 

1.  As  a  principle,  good  talking  is  the  germinal  of  good  speaking.  This 
comes  first,  and,  as  a  rule,  may  be  developed  into  the  second.  We  shall 
begin,  then,  with  talking.  This  article  will  aim  to  show  how  we  may  conduct 

A   TALKING  BXBRCISB. 

As  this  is  a  school-room  exercise,  it  will  usually  be  conducted  by  classes. 

1.  Assign  a  theme,  (a)  This  theme  must  be  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  class ;  (b)  must  be  given  beforehand  so  as  to  allow  reflection. 

2.  The  exercise  may  be  at  close  of  recitation,  when  time  permits ;  oth- 
erwise it  must  be  an  independent  exercise. 

3.  It  need  not  occur  at  regular  periods,  like  lessons,  nor  need  it  be  of 
fixed  length.    Freedom  in  this  is  better  than  mere  form. 

4.  Let  the  work  be  as  nearly  voluntary  as  possible,  no  member  being 
called  by  teacher,  unless  he  or  she  positively  declines  to  take  part.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  teacher  may  call  the  pupil,  as  in  recitation. 

5.  If  confusion  arises,  from  several  wishing  to  talk  at  the  same  time, 
let  the  recitation  rules  be  applied,  namely :  the  raising  of  the  hand,  and 
the  designation  of  speaker  by  teacher. 

6.  In  some  cases,  time  of  speaker  will  have  to  be  limited ;  especially 
will  this  be  the  case  after  some  skill  is  attained. 

7.  One  speaker  at  a  time,  all  others  silent;  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  atten- 
tive.   One  quality  of  good  talking  is  good  listening. 

8.  Bach  speaker  to  stop  when  he  has  done.  When  he  commences  mov- 
ing in  a  circle,  that  is,  repeating  what  he  has  already  said,  teacher  should 
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promptly  stop  him.  When  off  the  subject,  the  same  rale  applies.  Many 
a  long  sermon  or  speech  might  he  brought  within  reasonable  length  if  some 
monitor  dared  to  arise  and  say,  "  Sir,  yon  have  given  that  already ;  "  or, 
"  Yon  are  off  the  subject."  Let  children  be  taught  to  hold  to  the  theme, 
and  avoid  repetitions.    This  will  teach  them  to  quit  when  done. 

9.  Readme**  of  utterance.  Let  the  aim  he  to  break  up  all  hitching, 
clearing  throat  under  pretense,  merely  waiting  for  a  word  or  a  thought. 

10.  No  repetition  of  worth.  Let  none  say,  all — all— men,  have — have — 
have — a  desire  for  immortality.  This  is  habit,  and  a  very  bad  one ;  and  it 
often  mars  the  speech,  otherwise  interesting,  of  practiced  speakers. 

11.  Good  language.  Appropriate  words,  so  far  as  can  be  commanded, 
slang  and  coarse  words  all  rejected.  Good  grammar,  so  far  as  pupils  are 
acquainted  with  same.  # 

12.  Clear  enunciation.  No  mouthing,  no  sputtering  between  the  teeth, 
as  if  spitting  sibilants  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

Correct  pronunciation.  Teacher  must  be  prompt  and  exacting  in  this.  He 
must  correct  all,  or  refer  to  the  class  for  correction.  Correct  pronunciation 
is  a  prime  excellence.    All  should  learn  it. 

Potition.  Confidence  will  be  secured  more  easily  by  sitting.  Many  men 
fail  to  talk  in  public,  because  they  have  never  learned  to  think  on  their 
legs.  The  fact  of  rising  embarrasses  them.  After  a  short  practice,  the 
pupil  rises.  When  this  is  done,  we  reach  the  department  of  attitude  and 
gesticulation.    The  consideration  of  these  is  deferred  to  a  later  period. 

15.  General  Remark*.  (1)  While  this  exercise  should,  in  some  sense, 
be  recreation,  the  teacher  will  need  all  his  skill.  Careful  preparation  be- 
forehand on  the  part  of  teacher  is  indispensable.  (2)  The  writing  of  the 
theme  on  the  board  will  help  wandering  minds  to  "  stick  to  the  text."  (3) 
If  half  the  above  conditions  could  be  learned,  and  practiced  in  after  life, 
much  improvement  would  be  secured  in  conversation.  This  would  be 
compensation  sufficient,  if  the  department  of  public  speaking  were  never 
reached.  (4)  This  exercise  is  practicable  and  interesting.  Please  try  it. 
In  next  article  we  will  give  our  experience  in  a  grade  above  this. 


FREAKS  OF  ETYMOLOGY. 


While  that  branch  of  etymology  which  relates  to  the  derivation  of 
words  is  both  valuable  and  interesting,  it  has  some  freaks.  In  some  cases, 
the  root  meaning  conveys  too  much,  in  others  too  little.  These  conditions 
may  be  illustrated  by  such  examples  as  the  following : 

The  etymology  of  subtract  is  sub,  under,  and  trahere,  to  draw ;  hence,  to 
draw  under.  This  expresses  too  little.  It  gives  one  side  of  the  thought, 
namely,  position,  but  not  operation.  This  position  is  the  same  in  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  addition.  In  each  case,  we  write  one  number  un- 
der another —  6    6    6 

4    4    4 

2  24  10 
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The  root  meanings,  therefore,  fall  short;  the  element  take  from  not  being 
expressed. 

In  prevent  we  find  a  greater  departure.  The  roots  of  this  word  are  pros, 
before,  and  venire,  to  go ;  hence,  to  go  before.  The  reverse  is  often  true : 
we  often  help  by  going  before,  and  hinder  by  going  behind.  The  teacher 
helps  his  pupil  by  going  before  him  in  the  branches  he  would  jteach.  Hin- 
drances sometimes  come  from  behind.  The  army  that  has  left  an  uncon- 
qnered  enemy  in  the  rear,  may  be  as  much  hindered  by  that  enemy  as  by  a 
like  one  in  front  An  old  fogy  hanging  on  to  the  coat-tail  of  progress,  is 
as  much  a  hindrance  as  two  fogies  in  front  elbowing  backward. 

The  Methodist  Discipline  retains  thiB  word  in  its  original  meaning,  thus : 
"  We  hare  no  power  to  do  good  works,  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God, 
without  the  grace  of  Qod  by  Christ  preventing  us."  The  minister  in  read- 
ing this  passage,  generally  explains  the  word  preventing,  by  giving  its  root 
meaning,  t.  «.,  going  before,  and  in  the  sense  of  helping.  The  etymology  of 
this  word  falls  far  short  of  prevent,  or  hinder. 

In  partial,  the  root  pare  denotes  a  part;  hence,  partial  is  that  which  af- 
fects or  relates  to  a  part.  This  meaning  is  indicated  in  such  expressions  as 
a  partial  view — a  partial  comprehension  of  the  subject — embracing  only  a 
part.  But  when  we  apply  it  to  the  agent,  we  have  an  entirely  different 
meaning;  as,  the  teacher  is  partial  to  some  of  his  pupils— the  judge  is 
partial  in  his  decisions.  Here  we  mean  that  the  teacher  has  favorites ;  arid 
as  a  consequence,  shows  his  favoritism  in  an  unequal  administration— pun- 
ishing some  less  severely  for  the  same  offense  than  others  The  partial 
jndge  lays  lighter  penalties  for  the  same  offense  on  tome  than  on  others. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  this  meaning  roots  itself  back  in  the  primary  idea 
of  part,  thus  giving  a  leaning  or  a  bias  to  one  part  more  than  to  another. 
But  a  little  acumen  will  show  two  ideas  instead  of  one ;  namely,  a  part 
and  a  bias.  But  a  part  is  not  a  bias,  nor  is  a  bias  a  part ;  nor  is  the  one 
the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  other ;  hence,  the  etymology  does  not 
reach  the  secondary  meaning.  Pope's  and  Locke's  lines  show  the  true 
meanings :  Pope — "All  partial  evil  is  universal  good."  Loeke — "  Self  love 
will  make  men  partial  to  themselves  and  friends." 

Again,  in  the  words  biology  and  biography  we  have  a  singular  exhibit  of 
generics  and  specifics.  Biology,  from  Biotj,  life,  and  Xo^otj,  discourse,  or 
science,  means  the  science  of  life.  The  definition  of  this  word,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  as  broad  as  the  term  life — a  wide  comprehension ;  but  the  next 
word,  made  up  of  roots  of  equal  comprehension,  is  singularly  narrow.  The 
roots  of  biography  are  B/ot),  life,  and  ypacpsiv,  to  write ;  hence,  to  write 
life,  or  about  life.  Displacing  the  verbal  element  by  the  substantive,  we 
have  a  writing  about  life.  Thus,  a  writing  about  life  and  a  discourse  about 
life,  would  be  equally  broad ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  latter. 
It  shrinks  from  the  almost  boundless  scope  of  life  in  general,  to  the  narrow 
limit  of  a  life — one  life.  Biography  is,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  life 
of  one  person ;  says  Webster,  l(  of  a  particular  person,"  whilst  biology  is 
about  life  in  general,  whether  man,  brute,  insect,  or  fowl ;  one  is  narrow 
and  specific,  the  other  broad  and  generic 
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We  give  but  one  other  example,  namely :  educate.  The  roots  of  thiB- 
word  are.  e,  out,  or  out  of,  and  ducere,  to  lead ;  hence,  to  lead  oat  This 
is  a  favorite  and  appropriate  application  of  the  word  among  teachers.  Wo 
educate  the  mind  when  we  lead  out  its  powers ;  i. «.,  develop  them,  thereby 
increasing  their  activity  and  strength.  Following  this  etymology,  the  pos- 
tillion, recently  from  a  foreign  country,  and  better  acquainted  with  Latin* 
than  with  English,  says  he  will  educate  the  horse  from  the  stable,  and  put 
him  into  the  carriage;  t.  «.,  lead  him  out  of  the  stable,  Ac. 

A  strict  adherence  to  etymology  in  this  and  kindred  words,  might  give 
the  following:  The  dentist  eUciU  the  patient' a  tooth;  the  lawyer  extract* 
the  evidence  from  the  witness;  the  general  edutee  army  from  the  fort;  and 
the  haekman  induct*  his  horse*  into  the  carriage.  Thus  ft  would  seem,  that 
etymology  is,  at  times,  a  little  freakish. 


PERSONAL. 


D.  Eckliy  Humtbr. — It  seems  that  D.  2.  Hunter  is  about  to  resign  the- 
superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Peru,  or  at  least  about  to  decline  to  hold 
the  place  at  the  present  salary.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  facts  sufficient 
to  warrant  opinions.  We  therefore  give  place  to  the  following  handsome- 
compliment  given  Mr.  Hunter,  by  the  Peru  Republican : 

"  He  i*  the  only  Superintendent  that  has  remained  in  charge  of  the- 
schools  sufficiently  long  to  adopt  and  earry  successfully  into  operation  a 
complete  system  of  grading.  He  is  entirely  and  devotedly  a  Public  School 
man,  has  no  ambition  to  become  anything  else,  but  is  very  desirous  of  ex- 
celling in  that — his  chosen  profession.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Hunter  is  a  man* 
pre-eminently  useful  in  society.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  Mission  Sunday  School,  and  is  among  the  first  in  sus- 
taining every  enterprise  which  tends  to  promote  morality  or  Christianity.. 
We  fear  the  School  Board  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  employ  a  Super- 
intendent who  is  at  the  same  time  so  generally  useful.  The  community 
will  feel  severely  the  loss  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  for  ourselves  we  sincerely  re- 
gret his  going." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  larger  number  of  teachers  do  not  merit  the 
compliment "  pre-eminently  useful  to  society."  We  like  this  most  of  all,, 
and  sincerely  wish  that  many  others  would  strive  for  the  same  usefulness. 
Why  should  a  teacher,  perhaps  the  best  educated  man  in  the  community, 
shut  himself  up  like  a  snail  after  leaving  the  school  room  ? — shunning  the 
Sabbath  school,  the  literary  club,  the  town  meeting,  and  sometimes,  even, 
the  social  circle.  Let  teachers,  as  others,  help  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
society,  and  help  the  world  forward  in  every  good  word  and  work  In 
brief,  let  every  teacher  remember  that  he  is  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  school- 
master. 

W.  H.  Wiley  and  Teachers. — The  Terre  Haute  School  Board  recently 
passed  the  following  complimentary  resolutions  concerning  Superintendent 
Wiley  and  his  associate  teachers : 
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"  Whbrbas,  The  time  has  arrived  when  the  present  Board  of  Trustees  of 

the  Common  Schools  of  Terre  Haute  are  about  to  retire  from  office  and 

sever  their  official  connection  with  Prof.  W.  H.  Wiley,  Superintendent, 

and  his  able  corps  of  teachers ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  two  rears  in  which  Prof.  W.  H.  Wiley  has  been 
Superintendent  of  onr  schools,  he  has  discharged  his  duties  with  fidelity, 
ever  laboring  to  promote  their  usefulness  and  advance  their  interests,  and! 
the  public  satisfaction  to-day  in  their  management  is  the  best  evidence  we 
ean  offer  for  his  official  conduct. 

Resobed,  That  the  teachers  under  hia  charge  are  entitled  to  our  warmest 
thanks  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  respect- 
ive duties.11 

J.  M.  Olcott. — The  June  number  of  the  IMnoi*  Teacher,  in  alluding  to- 
Prof,  Olcotfe  resignation  of  the  Superintendency  of  the  Jacksonville*  ' 
Schools,  says,  "  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  the  schools  have  lost  the  ser- 
vices of  so  good  a  man,  and  one  whose  services  are  so  much  needed.  *  * 
Prof.  Olcott  was  made  the  recipient  of  a  gold  watch  and  chain  from  the 
teachers  of  Jacksonville." 

We  are  truly  glad  to  hear  our  fellow  laborers  thus  commended.  The 
"  well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,"  is  a  boon  to  the  earnest  and 
honest  laborer.  May  we  all  hear  it ;  if  not  in  this  life,  at  the  portals  of 
the  next. 

Supt.  Honmra  ahd  ths  Jovrsal. — We  close  this  list  by  an  extract  from 
the  LapvrU  Herald,  concerning  Superintendent  Hopkins  and  the  Jouejvax  : 

"  The  Ivdiaha  School  Journal  for  Kay  is  on  onr  table.  We  are  much 
pleased  with  Supt.  Hopkins'  Salutatory.  We  trust  that  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  receive  farther  light  from  his  assistance.  He  has  started  with  a  good 
platform.  The  articles  in  this  number  entitled  "  The  Unbnried  Dead,"  and 
one  by  W.  J.  Button,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Indianapolis, 
on  constant  talking  by  the  teacher  in  the  school  room,  are  alone  worth  the- 
subscription  price  for  a  year." 

E.  H.  SfrALiY  is  re-elected  Superintendent  of  the  Frankfort  schools—ha* 
accepted;  J,  T.  Merrflle,  Superintendent  Lafayette  schools;  J.  M.  Stras- 
burg,  Principal  of  High  School,  Lafayette ;,  J.  W.  Caldwell,  Superinten- 
dent, Attica;  D.  A.  Irwing,  Superintendent,  South  Bend;  BenJ.  Wilcox,. 
Principal  of  High  School,  South  Bend;  J.  K.  Walts,  Supermtednent,  Elk- 
hart;  James  Baldwin,  Superintendent,  Noblesville ;  John  Cooper,  Super- 
intendent, Winchester ;  George  W.  Lee,  Superintendent,  Bloomington ;  J. 
C.  housekeeper,  Superintendent,  Seymour. 


SCHOOL  REPORTS. 


From  Examiner  Wright,  of  Monroe  county,  wa  learn  the  following: 

1.    The  Trustees  in  the  county,  in  convention  with  the  Examiner,  recently 

decided  that  wages  and  scholarship  should  go  up.    (This  is  a  happy  union. 

Wages  help  scholarship,  and  scholarship  wages.    Let  them  go  up  together.)* 
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2.  The  number  of  teachers  licensed  within  pest  year,  90:     For  six 
months,  7;  twelve  months,  24;  eighteen  months,  35 ;  twenty  ^four  months,  24. 

3.  One-sixth  of  these  have  been  for  longer  or  shoter  periods,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Examiner,  an  earnest  and  able  teacher. 

4.  Average  length  of  schools,  124  days,  6  1-5  months. 

5.  Average  daily  wages:     Male  teachers,  $1.50;  female  teachers,  $1.27. 
These  wages  ought  to  go  np,  unless  teachers  are  utterly  incompetent 
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H.  H.  Boyce. 

No  other  reports  sent.    Again  we  say,  please  send,  and  on  time. 


NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  an  Institute  in  the  city  of  Kokomo 
during  the  entire  month  of  August.  Efficient  instructors  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  successful  management  and  teaching  of  public  schools  will 
be  in  attendance.  The  following  experienced  teachers  have  already  agreed 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Institute:  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction;  W.  A.  Bell,  Principal  of  the  High  School  of 
Indianapolis;  John  0.  Hopkins,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  English  Lan- 
guages in  Howard  College ;  J.  M.  Moulder,  a  practical  Normal  teacher;  Alex- 
ander 0.  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Howard  College;  and  James 
I.  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Elocution. 

The  exercises  will  be  interspersed  with  Drills  in  Vocal  Music,  Elocution, 
and  Light  Gymnastics. 

President  Jones,  'of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  been  invited,  and  will 
probably  be  present  part  of  the  time. 

Extensive  arrangements  are  being  made  to  accommodate  a  large  number 
of  teachers,  and  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  successful  Institutes  ever  held 
in  the  State.  Very  little  can  be  accomplished  in  an  Institute  of  one  week. 
Then  let  every  teacher  who  possibly  can  embrace  this  excellent  opportunity 
to  increase  his  efficiency,  raise  his  wages,  and  elevate  the  dignity  of  his 
calling. 

Lectures  on  various  topics  of  interest  will  be  delivered  during  the  Insti- 
tute, by  eminent  men. 

All  expenses  for  the  entire  month  need  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-five 
dollars.  For  any  further  information,  address  Professor  A.  C.  Hopkins, 
Kokomo,  Indiana. 
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The  Spring  Term  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Terre  Haute,  closed  the 
27th  of  Jane.  The  term  was  a  profitable  one.  Eighty-six  students  were 
in  attendance,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  among  the  best  of  the  country 
and  Tillage  teachers.  Many  of  them  intend  to  return  and  take  the  Elemen- 
tary Course  of  two  years.  The  services  of  our  Normal  students  are  already 
being  sought  by  our  graded  schools. 

The  next,  or  Fall  Term,  will  open  on  Wednesday,  September  6th,  and 
continue  fifteen  weeks.  An  Irutittne  Class  will  be  formed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  who  expect  to  teach  during  the 
winter. 

The  Model  Schools  connected  with  the  Normal  are  well  organized,  and 
under  trained  teachers.  In  these  schools  are  offered  advantages  for  obser- 
vation and  practice  under  the  criticism  of  competent  teachers. 

Good  board  is  now  obtainable  in  Terre  Haute  at  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  week. 
All  who  desire  more  explicit  information  can  obtain  it  by  sending  to  the 
President,  W.  A.  Jones,  for  a  catalogue  of  the  Institution. 


All  students  proposing  to  enter  the  State  University  for  the  first  time 
are  examined  in  the  common  school  branches.    Some  are  not  admitted. 


TEE  OLD-FASHIONED  METHOD  OF  SPELLING. 


The  late  Horace  Mann,  in  one  of  his  official  reports,  gives  an  amusing 
and  forcible  illustration  of  the  radical  defects  of  the  old  method  of  teach- 
ing the  letters. 

"  Will  the  names,"  inquires  Mr.  Mann,  "  will  the  names  of  the  letters 
Kappa,  OmicTon,  Sigma,  Mn,  Omicron,  Sigma,  make  the  word  Kosmos  ? 
And  yet  these  letters  come  as  near  making  that  word,  as  those  given  by 
the  Rev.  Ottiwell  Wood,  at  a  late  trial  in  Lancashire,  England,  did  to  the 
sound  of  his  own  name.  On  Mr.  Wood's  giving  his  name  to  the  court,  the 
judge  said: 

1  Pray,  Mr.  Wood,  how  do  you  spell  your  name  ? ' 

To  which  the  witness  replied,  ( 0  double-T,  I  double-U,  E  double-L, 
double-U,  double-O,  D.' 

In  the  anecdote  it  is  added  that  the  learned  judge  at  first  laid  down  his 
pen  in  astonishment ;  and  then,  after  making  two  or  three  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, declared  himself  unable  to  record  it. 

Mr.  Palmer,  from  whose  Prize  Essay  this  anecdote  is  taken,  gives  the 

following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  children  were  taught  to  read 

the  first  sentence  in  Webster's  old  spelling  book :    En-o,  no ;    emm-ai-en, 

man ;    emm-ai-wy,  may ;  pee-you-tee,  put  j  o-double-eff,  off  j  tee-aitch-ee, 

the;  ell-ai-double-you,  law  j  o-eff,  of ;  gee-o-dee." 

Extract  from  Horace  Mann,  as  quoted  in  Southern  Qr.  Rep.,  Jan.,  1845. 

w. 
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METEROLOOICAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  MAT,  1871. 

KADI  AT  THB  STAT!  UNIYIR8ITY. 


{Highest  (Sunday,  18th) .. -    97°5/ 
Lowest  (Sunday,  7th) 32° 
Mean  for  the  month ~.    65°7' 

Barometer       JHi«heBt  (Thursday,  18th) 29.384  in. 

jsarometer......  ^  Lowegt  (Wednesday,  3d) 28.917  in. 

p  .  /  Amount  in  inches 1.76  in. 

ttain "  \  Number  of  days  in  which  rain  fell 11 

{Number  of  days  clear  faun  not  obscured) 10 
Number  of  days  total  cloudiness  (sun  not  visible)-.  3 
Mean  for  month  (proportion  of  sky  covered) ~.        .45 

Humidity ....... ..(1  denotes  entire  saturation  of  the  air) ~        .52 

Pevailing  winds from  the  South. 

In  Hay,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  apportioned  $1,198,- 
594.59  as  tuition  revenue.  This  is  to  be  expended  for  the  teaching  618,834 
children,  less  than  $2  per  child.  The  full  apportionment  will  carry  this  to 
near  $2.50  per  child — an  increase  over  former  years,  but  by  far  too  little. 

The  sources  of  this  revenue :  Taxes,  $931,854;  interest  on  School  Fund, 
$75,899;  income  from  liquor  license  (the  price  of  blood),  $47,759;  un- 
claimed fees,  $59.30.  

Thi  Town  Council  of  Bloomington  has  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  issu- 
ing of  $20,000  of  bonds,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school  house.  Surely 
the  fulness  of  time  has  come  for  this  advanced  step. 


Place  Wanted. — Joshua  Lilly,  of  Pierceton,  Kosciusco  county,  desires  a 
position  in  a  Secondary  or  Grammar  Grade.  He  gives  Judge  Carpenter 
Col.  Dodge,  and  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  all  of  Warsaw,  as  referees. 

Looanbpobt  High  School  graduated  its  first  class  in  June — three  young 
ladies,  Annie  Covanlt,  Sallie  A.  Horn  and  Sada  H.  Clendening.  The  ad- 
dress of  Miss  Clendening  was  published  in  fall  in  the  Logansport  Jawmd. 
This  is  a  marked  compliment. 

In  a  school  yard,  in  a  town,  of  respectable  size  in  Southern  Indiana,  may 
be  seen  from  five  to  twenty  hogs  at  almost  any  time  of  day.  It  might 
require  a  court  of  equity  to  decide  where  the  fault  lies,  whether  with  the 
Trustees,  Superintendent  or  the  hogs. 

Thi  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will  hold  its 
next  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  opening  August  16,  and  continuing  in  ses- 
sion several  days.  Many  of  the  ablest  scientific  men  of  the  nation  are 
expected  to  be  present.    No  programme  published  as  yet. 

Pbotmsgr  H.  B.  Boisoh,  of  the  State  University,  will  give  instruction, 
when  desired,  in  Institutes,  at  any  time  from  1st  of  July  to  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. He  will  take  any  of  the  common  school  branches,  but  will  make 
a  specialty  of  Geography,  including  map-drawing)  also  of  primary  draw- 
ing.   He  has  had  fine  success  in  Institute  work.    His  address  is  Bloomington. 
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VARIETIES. 


Josh  Billings  says  to  all  young  men,  "  git  skoolin'  and  cloas  both,  if 
yu  kin ;  but  if  yu  can't  git  both,  git  cloas." 

A  reasonable  man  shows  sound  reason  when  he  ceases  to  reason  on  un- 
reasonable things.  That  is  that  that  marked  that  man  that  said  that  he 
had  not  that  reason  that  could  reason  on  that  that  is  unreasonable. 

It  is  not  enough  for  an  educator  to  Uach ;  he  ought  also  to  inspire.  He 
who  awakens  in  the  mind  of  a  pnpil  an  undying  desire  for  knowledge,  has 
done  more  than  he  who  pours  whole  volumes  of  facts  into  a  torpid  mind. 

A  profbbsor  proposed  to  his  class  the  following  problem :  If  a  hole 
were  bored  through  the  earth,  and  a  ball  dropped  into  it,  where  would  the 
ball  rest  *t  On  next  day,  when  class  was  called  to  recite,  a  member  said  he 
had  not  given  much  thought  to  the  main  question,  but  rather  to  a  prelimi- 
nary one,  namely :     How  are  you  going  to  get  the  hole  through  ? 

"  After  staying  eighteen  years  in  this  country,"  said  Professor  Agassiz, 
11 1  have  repeatedly  asked  myself  what  was  the  difference  between  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Old  World  and  those  of  America ;  and  I  have  found  the  an- 
swer in  a  few  words.  In  Europe  everything  is  done  to  preserve  and  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  few ;  in  America  everything  is  done  to  make  a  man  of 
him  who  has  any  of  the  elements  of  manhood  in  him." 


ABROAD. 


Rhode  Island  is  soon  to  have  a  State  Normal  School:  law  enacted,  $10,- 
000  appropriated,  building  being  prepared. 

A  convention  of  German  teachers  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  held  in 
Cincinnati  on  the  first  week  of  August. 

Two  State  Normal  Schools  have  recently  been  organised  in  Missouri : 
one  at  Kirtsville,  one  at  Warrensburg.  Of  the  former,  Prof.  Baldwin  is 
Princpal,  whom  we  suppose  to  be  formerly  of  Indiana. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Schools  the  phonetic  system  of  spelling  in  primary 
grades  is  in  use.  Leigh's  Pronouncing  editions  of  McGuffey's  Primary 
Readers  are  used.  The  Superintendent  claims  that  by  this  means  one  year 
is  saved  in  learning  to  read.    This  is  progress. 

The  Physical  Sciences  as  school  studies  are  receiving  special  attention  in 
England.  A  short  time  since  Huxley  and  others  asked  for  the  introduction 
of  certain  branches  of  the  Physical  Sciences  into  the  common  schools.  Just 
now  it  is  proposed  to  found,  at  Newcastle-Upon-Tyne,  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Durham,  a  college  for  the  teaching  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences. The  generic  divisions  in  departments  will  be  Manufacture,  Mining, 
Agriculture  and  Engineering. 

Michigan  and  Tixxs. — Extremes  sometimes  meet.  Michigan  and  Texas 
have  each  passed  a  law  compelling  attendance  at  school,  technically  called 
"  Compulsory  Attendance  Law."  Texas,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  re- 
quires no  less  than  four  months'  attendance  per  annum,  of  "all  of  scholastic 
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age."  This  unique  phrase  is  designed,  we  suppose,  to  include  all,  irrespect- 
ive of  age  or  color.    This  is  pretty  strong  meat  for  babes. 

Michigan  requires  an  attendance  of  three  months  each  year  of  all  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  Exemption  lies  (1)  in  case  of  men- 
tal or  bodily  inability;  (2)  attendance  in  private  schools;  (3)  satisfactory 
home  instruction — wholesome  provisions. 

In  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  above  conditions,  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  subject  to  fine  for  first  offense,  hot  less  than  $5,  nor  more  than  $10, 
and  for  each  subsequent  offense,  not  less  than  $10,  nor  more  than  $20. 

We  Bhall  await  results  of  the  application  of  this  law  with  no  little  inter- 
est. It  touches  a  vital  element  in  American  education  and  American  gov- 
ernment. 


Read  our  advertisements  of  this  month  and  thereby  gain  much  valuable 
information. 


D.  £.  Hunter  will  engage  in  Institute  work  during  the  coming  season. 
His  address  is  Peru,  Indiana. 

Thb  sixth  annual  Teachers'  Institute,  for  Jasper  county,  Indiana,  will  be 
held  at  Renselaer,  commencing  Out.  2,  1871. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  School  Examiner. 


National  Associations. — The  National  Educational  Associations  meet  in 
St.  Louis,  August  22,  and  remain  in  session  three  days.  Hotels  keep  mem- 
bers at  reduced  rates,  from  $1.60  to  $3  per  day,  according  to  number  and 
accommodations.  The  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  k  Yandalia  Railroad  will  re- 
turn all  members  who  paid  full  fare  out,  for  one-half  the  usual  rates.  For 
programme  of  subject  and  speaker*,  see  June  No.  of  the  Journal. 


Thb  following  complimentary  notice  we  clip  from  the  Evansville  Datif 
Journal.  The  Journal  has  our  sincere  thanks  for  these  complimentary 
words : 

"  Indiana  School  Journal. — Among  the  educational  periodicals  of  the 
eountry  we  are  gratified  to  know  that  the  Indiana  School  Journal  occupies 
a  high  position.  It  is  edited  and  published  by  Prof.  George  W.  Hoss,  of 
the  State  University,  and  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  W. 
A.  Bell,  A.  M.}  Principal  ef  the  Indianapolis  High  School.  It  discusses  ed- 
ucational questions  from  an  Indiana  stand  point,  and  is,  therefore  peculi- 
arly adapted  to  Indiana  teachers,  as  well  as  the  teachers  in  adjoining  States." 

An  experience  teacher  desires  a  position  as  Principal  in  a  High  School,  or 
in  a  Union  Graded  School.  Address,  with  terms,  etc, 

"  Tbaohbr," 
North  Madisen,  Indiana. 
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Nrw  Spillbb  and  Ahalyzkr.  Adapted  to  thorough  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion in  Orthography/  Orthoepy,  Formation,  Derivation  and  Uses  of 
Words.  By  Martins  Willson.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bro's  1 2mo.,  1 25  pp . 
This  work  proposes  to  make  spelling  an  exercise  of  thought  rather 
than  one  of  mere  memory.  This  alone  should  commend  the  book  to  favor. 
Spelling  at  best  is  largely  a  work  of  memory,  but  when  merely  a  hum- 
drum, memoriter  exercise,  with  measured  movement,  like  the  beat  of  a 
pendulum,  it  becomes  intolerably  dull  and  of  but  little  profit  as  a  disci- 
pline. The  author  of  this  work  aims  to  avoid  these  evils  ;  1,  by  requiring 
the  pupil  to  derive  words ;  2,  by  giving  rules  for  spelling ;  3,  by  giving 
short  sentences  containing  a  portion  of  the  words  derived.  Thus,  he  would 
give  the  word  Shame  with  its  affixes,  ing,  ed,  ful,  ly,  ness,  and  less,  or 
symbols  indicating  same,  and  then  require  the  pupil  to  produce  the  words  ; 
thus,  Shaming,  Shamed,  Shameful,  Shamefully,  Shamefulness,  Shameless, 
Shamelessly,  Shamelessness.  The  pupil  repeats  and  applies  the  rule  for 
changes ;  hence,  he  thinks.  Under  the  third  head,  he  would  employ  some 
of  these  words ;  thus :  A  good  man  would  be  ashamed  to  be  found  com- 
mitting a  shameful  act.  This  is  a  valuable  feature  of  the  book.  Deriva- 
vations  from  foreign  languages  are  not  presented.  The  omission  is  most 
probably  commendable  in  an  elementary  work.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  commend  this  book  without  reserve.  It  lifts  spelling,  in  a  degree, 
from  mere  memoriter  drill  to  an  exercise  of  thought. 

Corn  ill's  Physical  Geography.  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York.  We 
have  just  finished  a  review  of  this  book,  and  our  impression  is  very  favora- 
ble. The  selection  and  arrangement  of  matter  are  certainly  good.  The 
omission  of  the  usual  dry  statistical  matter  is  one  of  its  strong  recommend* 
ations,  its  size  is  another.  Its  numerous  and  beautiful  pictures  and  illus- 
trations are  another.  Its  maps  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  entirely  accurate ;  but  unless  our  taste  is  entirely  at  fault,  some 
one  has  made  a  grave  mistake  in  coloring  the  maps.  The  colors  strike  us 
very  unpleasantly.  This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  merits 
of  the  book.    As  a  whole  we  like  it:  know  of  none  better.  * 

French's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  pictorial  effort.  Prima  facia,  it  has  the  attractions  of  a  story  book 
— almost  every  page  adorned  with  a  handsome  cut  of  birds,  kittens,  lambs, 
flowers,  fruit,  or  something  else  pleasing  to  children.  If,  as  has  been  said 
there  be  no  royal  road  through  numbers,  this  presents  a  truly  pictorial  o  ne 
We  think  children  can  hardly  fail  to  be  pleased  with  this  book. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  is  without  question  one  of  the  most  practical 
magazines  of  the  day.  •  No  number  fails  to  bring  some  suggestions  in  prac- 
tical life.  Sometimes  you  are  told  how  to  breathe  better ;  how  to  sleep 
better ;  again  how  to  act  better ;  again,  sweeping  the  circuit,  how  to  live 
better.  Who  is  not  concerned,  in  knowing  more  in  the  great  problem, 
How  to  Live  ? 
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Tbb  Every  Saturday,  the  prince  of  pictorial  magazines,  is  the  mo*t  picte- 
rialest  thing  in  the  country.  If  you  want  to  get  knowledge  without  the 
trouble  of  reading,  by  merely  looking  through  the  delightful  medium  of 
pictures,  take  this  pictorial  magaeine. 

Drawing  Books,  by  If.  H.  Holmes.    Published  by  Harper  k  Brothers,  New 

York. 

We  have  received  the  first  four  books  of  the  above  series  of  Drawing 
Books.  These  are  to  be  followed  by  eight  others,  which  will  make  the 
course  most  complete.  The  four  already  issued  constitute  the  Common 
School  series.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  are  well  designed  and  well 
graded,  and  the  publishers  have  done  their  work  in  their  usual  excellent 
style. 
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THE  TEACHING   OF  LANGUAGE. 


rBY  RICHARD  EDWARDS,  PRESIDENT  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ILL. 


)Y  some  old-fashioned  definition,  "  English  Grammar 
teaches  us  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly." This  definition  is  good  ;  and,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  take  it  for  a  sort  of  text  upon  which  to  base  a  few 
remarks. 

To  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly  is  no  mean 
accomplishment.  Vast  quantities  of  the  conversations  to  which 
we  listen,  and  of  the  printed  pages  spread  out  before  us,  fail  to 
illustrate  any  such  accomplishment.  Many  who  talk  and  write 
have  not  acquired  the  desirable  art.  And  this  is  greatly  to  the 
discredit  of  our  methods  of  education.  Language  is,  of  all 
things,  most  conducive  to  a  thorough  culture.  Men  sometimes 
talk  as  if  the  reverse  were  true — as  if  language  were  of  small 
-account.     But  a  little  thought  will  show  how  absurd  this  is. 

Where  has  there  been  a  cultivated  people  without  a  cultivated 
language  ?  Accurate  thinking  begets  accuracy  and  clearness  in 
speech.  Breadth  and  richness  of  thought — an  exuberance  of 
lddas — necessitates  a  copious  vocabulary.  On  the  other  hand, 
accuracy  and  richness  in  the  language  reacts  upon  the  thinking, 
making  it  exact  and  wide.  To  an  American  pupil,  no  one  ac- 
quirement is  of  more  value  than  a  mastery  of  the  English  tongue 
— the  ability  to  write  the  English  language  correctly,  and  with 

power. 

How  shall  this  mastery  be  achieved  ?  How  shall  the  pupil 
learn  to  wield  the  mighty  forces  coiled  up  in  the  words  of  his 
mother  tongue  ? 
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The  true  method  here  is  just  the  same  as  we  find  it  elsewhere; 
The  use  of  language  is  an  art,  and  it  must  be  learned  as  arts  are 
learned.  How  do  boys  learn  to  swim  ?  Not  by  reading  a  scien- 
tific treatise  on  specific  gravities,  nor  by  striving  on  dry  land  to 
imitate  the  motions  of  a  frog,  but  by  plunging  Boldly  into  the 
stream,  where  the  water  is  too  deep  for  wading.  How  is  the  art 
of  phonographic  reporting  acquired  ?  Not  by  listening  to  all  the 
lectures  of  all  the  professors,  however  learned,  but  by  actual 
work,  ill  done  at  first,  but  improving  with*  every  repeated  earnest 
effort. 

It  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  some  judicious  direction  is  not 
useful  in  each  of  these  eases.  A  few  simple  principles  it  is  nec- 
essary to  master  at  the  outset.  But  the  great  need  is  of  enlight- 
ened, careful  practice. 

Now,  the  same  thing  is  true  in  respect  to  the  mastering  of  lan- 
guage. If  a  man  is  skillful  in  speech  or  in  writing,  it  is  because 
he  has,  by  many  repetitions,  made  correet  speaking  or  writing  a 
second  nature.  As  the  swimmer  learns  to  swim  by  swimming,  as 
the  phonographer  learns  to  make  an  accurate  report  by  reporting, 
as  a  nation  learns  freedom  by  an  actual  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
freemen,  so  the  speaker  or  writer  of  English  acquires  his  power 
by  repeated  practice  in  speaking  or  writing.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  this  is  often  done  at  the  expense  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  the 
raw  performances  being  seldom  edifying  except  to  the  practitioner. 
But  to  him  nothing  else  is  so  profitable. 

And  all  this  applies  with  a  double  force  to  children.  To  them 
more  than  to  adults,  the  practical  side  of  a  science  is  the  true  one 
for  beginning  upon.  To  them  general  principles  and  dry  rules 
are  especially  unacceptable.  They  need  to  approach  every  study 
in  a  way  that  shall  call  forth  as  much  as  possible  the  exercise  of 
their  senses.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  if  for  no  other,  language 
should  be  taught  to  children  by  practical  exercises  in  speaking 
and- writing,  which  must  be  carefully  criticised  and  corrected. 

For  the  teacher,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  become  himself 
accomplished  in  the  use  of  English.  The  teacher  ought  first  to 
pronounce  correctly  the  words  he  uses.  He  ought  to  know  the 
rules  for  pronunciation,  as  far  as  rules  can  apply  to  our  language. 
For  this  purpose  he  must  know  how  to  consult  a  dictionary,  and 
how  to  interpret  its  marks  and  symbols.  Every  cultured  nation 
has  been  jealous  of  the  manner  in  which  its  language  has  been. 
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spoken.  The  intellectual  Athenians  hissed  from  the  stage  every 
slovenly  and  incorrect  speaker ;  and  as  our  people  improve  in 
culture,  we  shall  become  more  and  more  intolerant  of  the  provin- 
cialisms, and  the  barbarous  patois  that  mar  the  vocal  utterance 
of  so  many  of  our  teachers. 

Secondly,  the  teacher  must,  by  habit,  speak  grammatically.  It 
is  painful  to  hear  the  solecisms  that  often  characterize  the  speech 
of  those  who,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  patterns  of  purity  and  ac- 
curacy. This  topic  surely  does  not  require  to  be  enforced  by 
argument  No  one  will  deny  that  violations  of  English  gram- 
mar iu  the  speech  of  a  teacher  are  peculiarly  unbecoming.  And 
yet,  a-?  few  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  will  be  inclined  to 
deny,  they  are  too  often  heard. 

A^ain,  the  teacher  must  avoid  wordiness,  and  all  slovenly,  in- 
distinct and  loose  expressions.  He  must  say  what  he  thinks  in 
good,  vigorous,  terse,  concise  English.  Words  are  precious 
things,  but  only  as  they  express  ideas.  When  a  man  lets  himself 
loose  upon  a  torrent  of  mere  phraseology — upon  an  ocean  of 
words,  uninspired  by  any  accurate  thought — he  is  not  far  from 
intellectual  shipwreck.  Language  is  an  instrument  to  be  used 
when  ideas,  clear  and  well  defined,  clamor  for  expression.  If  there 
is  no  pressure  of  thought  from  within,  there  seems  to  be  no  oc- 
casion for  speech. 

In  the  teacher  the  fault  just  referred  to  is  a  grievous  one,  in- 
volving disastrous  consequences.  Imagine  the  discouraging  and 
benmiibing  effect  upon  a  pupil  of  being  deluged  with  a  flood  of 
loo.-e,  ill-fitting,  superfluous  talk,  by  which  all  power  of  original 
thinking  is  drowned  out  as  completely  as  the  growth  of  grain  in 
a  submerged  field. 

Let  the  teacher's  words,  then,  have  a  distinct  and  clear  mean- 
ing, ^et  him  refrain  from  too  much  "  explanation,"  and  let  all 
that  h "  «iys  be  exactly  suited  to  his  meaning  and  to  the  child's 

cap-iei1, 

So  m  >ther  necessary  attributes  of  good  spoken  Engb'sh  might 
be  1  v  :  upon;  such  as  simplicity,  purity,  elegance,  and  the 
avoiding  of  slang.  But  let  it  suffice  that  they  are  thus  referred 
to.  A-  the  teacher's  character  needs  to  include  and  illustrate  all 
the  virtues,  so  his  speech  ought  to  be  marked  by  every  excellence- 

and  ur.iee. 

Tim.*  equipped,  the  instructor  is  prepared  to  do  the  best  for  his 
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pupils  in  this  matter  of  language.  And  with  this  preparation  he 
will  scarcely  need  counsel  as  to  his  manner  of  proceeding.  But, 
to  give  the  present  suggestions  a  little  more  the  appearance  of 
completion,  let  us  for  a  moment  dwell  upon  the  method  to  be 
employed  with  children. 

As  has  been  said,  the  use  of  language  is  a  matter  of  habit 
Hence,  the  uncouth,  indistinct,  ungrammatical  talk  of  a  child 
must  be  corrected  little  by  little,  for  habits  are  slowly  formed. 
He  must  be  induced  to  speak  correctly,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possi- 
ble. He  must  be  inspired  to  try,  once  and  again— for  a  hundred 
times  if  necessary — until  the  right  habit  is  formed.  And  this 
must  be  done  in  respect  to  all  the  points  mentioned  above :  pro- 
nunciation, grammatical  accuracy,  conciseness,  etc.  Explana- 
tions are  of  comparatively  little  use  for  the  end  required.  The 
right  thing  must  be  done  so  many  times  that  it  shall  become  the 
pupil's  natural  way. 

So  much  for  the  spoken  language.  With  the  written  the  same 
method,  substantially,  must  be  employed.  From  the  very  earliest 
lessons  in  reading,  the  pupils  must  write  or  print.  And  their 
exercises  must,  from  the  very  start,  be  corrected  in  respect  to 
•very  sort  of  fault  found  in  them.  Errors  in  spelling,  in  punctua- 
tion, the  use  of  capitals,  violations  of  the  rules  of  grammar, 
slovenliness,  &c.,  should  be  scrupulously  noted.  When  the  papers 
are  marked  each  pupil  must  reproduce  his  own,  fully  corrected  in 
all  particulars.  Every  paper,  too,  must  be  free  from  blots  and 
all  defacements,  and  present  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance. 

And  this  work  must  be  continued  through  the  weeks,  and 
months,  and  years.  Success  here  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  single 
spasm.  Only  long-continued  persistency  will  bring  forth  any 
valuable  fruit. 

The  wcfrk  here  recommended  can  readily  be  made  attractive  to 
children.  The  written  work  may  consist  of  little  stories,  descrip- 
tions of  things  that  interest  and  charm  the  little  learners.  Very 
little  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  needed  to  make  them  take 
the  highest  pride  in  doing  the  work  well  and  neatly. 

And  the  method  here  recommended  is  entirely  simple  and 
straight-forward.  Only  common  sense  and  persistency  are  needed 
to  make  it  succeed.  No  intricate  " systems"  need  to  be  studied, 
no  special  institutions  need  to  be  patronized,  by  the  teacher.  He 
lias  only  to  do  his  duty  faithfully  and  patiently,  and  the  work  if 
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accomplished.  And  a  more  valuable  work  than  this  imparting 
of  a  practical  power  over  the  English  tongue,  spoken  or  written, 
the  schools  never  can  achieve. 


I^qr^ 


fc- 


THE  MAP  OF  INDIANA. 


BY  H.  B. 


Take  your  large  wall  map  of  our  State,  teacher,  and  suppose 
it  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line  running  East  and  West 
through  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  Now  examine  the  more  north- 
ern of  these  parts.  Did  you  ever  before  notice  that  it  is  in  every 
respect  a  perfect  square?  moreover,  that  our  Capital  is  situated 
exactly  in  the  middle  point  of  its  base?  These  are  little,  acciden- 
tal coincidences,  insignificant,  unimportant,  you  may  think,  but 
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they  become  important  to  the  practical  teacher,  who  takes  hold  of 
them  as  a  means  of  illustration  and  may  construct  upon  this  sim- 
ple fact  his  plan  for  drawing  the  map  of  our  State  and  conveying 
to  his  boys  and  girls  a  correct  idea  of  its  size,  shape,  and  propor- 
tions. 

The  situation  of  Indianapolis  is  thus  very  easily  established. 
Draw  your  square,  divide  the  base — that  is  all.  Let  us  now  look 
at  the  map  once  more,  and  count  the  Congressional  townships  be- 
tween Indianapolis  and  the  boundary  east  or  west.  You  find 
them  to  be  12  in  number.  This  conveys  at  once  to  your  pupils 
the  correct  idea  of  the  distance.  They  know,  of  course,  every- 
thing about  a  Congressional  township ;  you  drilled  them  on  that 
long  ago ;  they  know  exactly  how  long  it  is  and  how  broad,  how 
many  square  miles  it  includes;  you  made  them  find  out  how 
many  acres  of  land  a  township  may  contain,  they  worked  hard  at 
it  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  they  remember  still  the  number, 
perhaps  also  how  many  farmers  might  live  in  it  if  every  one 
would  be  contented  with  40  acres,  or  with  80,  or  with  160 ;  they 
have  not  yet  forgotten  how  to  draw  a  township  and  to  divide  it 
into  square  miles,  and  in  their  own  township  they  can  locate  every 
little  town  and  lay  off  every  road, — you  drilled  them  on  all  these 
things,  for  of  course,  teacher,  you  did  not  commit  that  folly  of 
taking  them  to  South  America,  or  to  some  other  foreign  region, 
before  they  knew  everything  about  their  school  room,  their  school 
ground,  their  place,  their  county,  their  state,  their  country,  and 
before,  among  other -things,  the  idea  of  the  size  and  the  shape  of 
a  congressional  township  had  become  as  familiar  to  them  as  the 
idea  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  lawful  and  well  proportioned  cro- 
quet ground. 

Since  they  know  all  these  things,  when  they  see  that  there 
are  12  townships  between  Indianapolis  and  the  boundary  line, 
they  know  immediately  the  distance  to  be  12x6=72  miles,  and 
again  the  whole  breadth  of  the  State  24X6=144  miles.  Fix 
now  a  unit  for  every  6  miles.  It  will  be  found  of  advantage  to 
make  the  first  drawing  as  large  as  the  size  of  the  black-board  will 
permit.  Let  one  inch  represent  6  miles,  thus  making  every  side 
of  our  square  24  inches  =  2  feet,  and  the  distance  of  Indianapolis 
from  the  boundary  =  1  foot.  Straight  rules,  carefully  laid  off 
into  feet,  halves  and  quarters  of  a  foot,  and  inches  are  indispen- 
sable for  correct  work,  and  the  pupil  should  now  be  constantly 
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reminded  that  every  ineh  of  hie  drawing  represents,  in  reality,  a 
.space  of  6  miles. 

The  square  may  now  be  finished  by  locating  Peru  72  miles  = 
12  townships,  =  12  inches  directly  north  from  Indianapolis,  and 
Logansport  3  inches  west  of  this  place.  These  two  points  will 
afterwards  be  found  of  importance  for  locating  the  Wabash  river. 
Lake  Michigan  occupies  about  36  miles,  =  6  inches,  of  the 
northern  boundary  line. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  and  irregular  part  of  the  State, 
'lying  south  from  the  parallel  of  Indianapolis. 

A. — THE  WESTERN   BOUNDARY  ANB   WABASH  RIVER. 

Prolong  the  side  of  the  square  and  locate  the  five  remarkable 
points,  as  follows- 

Point  a  — 30  nules=5  inches  south  from  the  corner.  Here  the 
Wabash  river  begins  to  become  boundary. 

Point  b. — 42  miles=7  inches  south  from  point  a — Vincennes. 
Here  the  Wabash  changes  its  course. 

PoiaA  c. — 54  mHes=9  inches  south  from  point  b — Evansville 
And  Ohio  river. 

All  these  three  points  are  coincident  with  the  prolonged  side  of 
tthe  square ;  but  now  locate 

Point  d. — 18  miles=3  inches  west  from  point  c — Mount  Ver- 
non.    Ohio  turns  south. 

Point  e. — 6  miles=l  inch  west  from  point  d — Wabash  river. 

Let  us  new  draw  the  river. 

It  begins  12  miles=2  inches  south  from  point  e ;  with  slight 
bendings,  which  we  have  to  remark,  as  nearly  as  possible,  it  turns 
to  point  c — turns  here  slightly  west  and  bends  in  a  curve  to  point 
to.  Here  it  enters  the  State,  keeps  its  direction  to  Terre  Haute; 
-from  here  it  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  boundary  to  54  miles= 
$  inches,  north  from  point  b.  From  here  it  turns  nearly  directly 
to  Logansport ;  (Locate  Lafayette  in  the  middle  point  of  this  part ;) 
turns  south  to  Peru ;  bends  slightly  north  for  half  the  distance 
toetween  Peru  and  boundary — locate  here  Huntington;  and  from 
here  it  toends  southeast  in  an  angle  of  nearly  45  degrees. 

B.      EASTERN  AND    SOUTHERN    BOUNDARIES — OHIO   RIVER. 

Prolong  the  side  of  the  square ;  locate  the  remarkable  poiuts, 
as  follows; 
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Point  f. — 54  miles=9  inches  south  from  southeast  corner — 
Lawrenceburg.     Ohio  begins  to  become  boundary. 

Point  g. — 24  miles=4  inches  south  from  point  f.  Ohio  turn* 
west. 

Point  h. — 36  miles=6  inches  west  from  point  g — Madison* 
Ohio  turns  southwest. 

Point  t. — 84  miles=14  inches  east  from  point  c — EvansvUlc*. 
Ohio  turns  northwest. 

Draw,  now,  the  Ohio  from  point  f  to  point  i. 

It  enters  the  State  at  f ;  runs  nearly  directly  south  to  g,  a  lit- 
tle more  west  than  the  boundary  hitherto ;  turns  west  to  point  h. 
Locate  Madison;  from  here,  with  slight  bendings,  southwest  to 
point  i.     At  middle  distance  between  h  and  i  locate-  New  Albany. 

The  bendings  between  point  i  and  Evansville  may  easily  be  re- 
marked in  the  following  maimer : 


Connect  the  two  points  by  a  straight  line.  Divide  the  line 
into  two  parts ;  locate  near  the*  point  of  division-  Troy  and  Max- 
ville.  The  western  half  of  our  line  describes  only  one  bending — 
southward  ;  most  southern  point  18  miles=3  inches  from  line  ; 
the  eastern  part  describes  a  small  bending  south,  a  larger  one  to- 
the  north ;  most  northern  point,  24  miles=4  inches  north  from, 
middle  point ;  locate  here,  Fredonia. 

From  Evansville  the  Ohio,  bending  south,  turns  to.  point  dy. 
(Mt.  Vernon) — then  12  miles=2  inches  south,  and  now,  turn- 
ing west,  receives  the  Wabash. 

The  outline  of  our  State  being  thua  established,  we  may  now 
draw  White  River  with  its  two  forks,  the  course  of  which  will  be 
easily  retained ;  after  that,  the  Maumee  River.  Location  of  Fort 
Wayne  appears  from  the  accompanying  map ;  from  here  the  St. 
Joseph  River  runs  directly  north-east,  the  St  Mary  directly 
south-east,  both  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees — the  Maumee  north- 
east  at  about  25  degrees. 

A  good  drill  and  a  little  practice  will  soon  enable  the  pupil  to 
draw  the  map  of  his  State  nearly  as  quick  as  the  fashionable  map, 
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of  South  America,  and  he  will  derive  from  it  a  far  greater  bene- 
fit. Let  it  now  be  drawn  on  different  scales,  on  the  blackboard, 
on  the  slates,  and  paper ;  let  first  half  an  inch,  then  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  represent  our  unit  of  six  miles.  All  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  of  the  State  should  now  be  introduced  and  located, 
their  population  referred  to  and  compared — even  the  principal 
railroad  connections  should  be  laid  down  and  remarked,  and  nu- 
merous exercises  in  calculating  the  distances  between  two  points 
should  be  introduced.  Calculations  how  long  it  would  take  at  a 
certain  established  rate  of  traveling  to  walk  from  one  place  to 
another  or  across  the  State,  from  east  to  west,  or  from  north  to 
south,  or  all  along  the  boundaries,  and  other  mathematical  calcu- 
lations, will  be  found  highly  conducive  to  a  correct  understanding 
and  should  frequently  be  referred  to,  until  the  teacher  feels  sure 
that  his  pupils  have  a  correct  idea  about  every  thing  concerning 
their  State.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be  time  to  go  abroad, 
to  our  sister  States  first,  to  our  country  and  our  continent,  and 
then  to  the  countries  and  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Old  World. 


"INVERSION  OF  DIVISORS: 


NOTICING  the  article  on  the  "Inversion  of  Divisors,"  in* 

f  the  June  Journal,  I  offer  another  solution.     I  agree  with, 

"N."  in  his  premises,  having  used  them  and  this  solution) 

successfully  for  several  years  in  my  "•practice.1'   I  think  we  should! 

strive  to  base  as  many  of  our  fractional  operations  as  possible  oik 

unity.     Similarity  of  operation  enables  the  mind  better  to  grasp 

and  file  away  in  memory's  store-house  the  points  necessary  to  be 

remembered. 

Taking  th#  four  principles  of  division  as,  numbered  by  "N,"* 

we  have : 

f -s-$ =what  ? 

i-i-i  of  1=±  of  |=tV     Prin.  1. 

Next  show  the  scholar  that  inverting  the  divisor  brings  the 
same  result.  Then  give  inversion  as  the«hortest  method  and  the- 
analysis-  as  the  reason.  Wm>  P.  Phelok.. 
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FRONT    ELEVATION 

SCALE    8     FT.  TO  AN   INCH.. 


6CB00L  ARCHITECTURE. 

tHAT  is  a  beautiful  figure  which  likens  the  human  mind  to 
a  pure  white  page,  on  which  the  various  scenes  of  its  future 
are  to  be  impressed.  All  the  surrouadings  in  life  become 
artists,  each  leaving  its  impression  upon  the  page.  But,  though 
many  pictures  may  be  taken,  the  first  cannot  be  destroyed.  It 
may  be  dimmed,  obliterated  by  later  scenes,  yet  still  remains  aa 
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perfect  as  ever.  So  it  is  in  life.  On  the  tablet  of  memory  scene 
after  scene  is  vividly  stamped;  day  after  day  new  ones  fall  upon 
the  surface,  yet  to  the  day  of  death  the  first  seen  by  childhood's 


- —  PLAN 


wondering  eyes  lingers  perfect  as  in  infancy — forgotten  for  a  time 
perhaps,  yet  perfect  still.  How  important,  then,  that  childhood's 
scenes — those  forms  which  longest  linger,  shaping  the  mind  for  all 
future  time,  should  be  as  instructive  in  beauty  as  in  worth. 
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It  may  be  estimated  that  the  best  half  of  the  child's  life  is 
passed  in  school.  How  important,  then,  that  the  school-room 
be  made  pleasant;  that  it  be  so  adorned  as  to  become  a  pleas- 
ure, not  an  irksome  duty,  to  attend  there ;  that  the  scenes  there  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  be  beautiful,  since  they  are  so  last- 
ing. To  how  many  of  this  generation  is  this  the  case?  Who 
does  not  remember  the  old  school-house  of  his  youthful  days? 
What  beauty,  what  attraction,  was  there,  inside  or  out,  to  that 
old,  dilapidated,  dry  goods  box  structure  to  which,  day  after  day, 
you  wearily  wended  your  way,  sitting  the  long  houra  through, 
cramped  by  illy-constructed  seats,  stifled  by  the  foul,  closely  con- 
fined air;  else  shivering  from  cold,  if  enough  fresh  air  was  admit- 
ted to  temporarily  purify  the  room.  Such  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  many  of  this  generation;  and  yet,  year  by  year,  the  same 
gable-end  unhealthy  structures  are  being  cheaply  put  together,  and 
falsely  denominated  School  Houses.  It  is  refreshing  to  see,  now 
and  then,  some  relief  to  this  monotony  of  distortion ;  to  see,  in 
fact,  a  general  tendency  toward  improvement.  And  it  is  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  this  movement  that  the  following  thoughts  are 
offered  to  cheer  those  who  seek  an  improvement  in  the  matter,  and 
awaken  those  who  are  dormant. 

School  architecture,  in  this  western  country,  is  the  study  of  a 
lifetime.  Close  study  only  can  make  one  conversant  with  the  va- 
ried wants  of  the  school-room.  Beauty,  convenience,  compactness, 
durability,  and,  beyond  all  else,  healthfulness  and  cheapness,  are 
demanded  to  make  the  perfect  school  building.  Thus  the  architect 
is  called  upon  to  reconcile  these  seeming  opposite^ — great  toanis 
and  small  means.  Different  classes  of  school  buildings  have,  of 
course  greatly  varying  requirements  which  can  only  be  met  by 
special  study.  Certain  principles  should  always  be  observed, 
and  I  propose  now  to  mention  a  few.  Ventilation,  in  the  small- 
er classes  of  buildings,  is  generally  omitted.  Why,  we  cannot 
opine,  when  the  health  of  school  children  should  be  among  the 
first  things  to  be  considered  in  the  construction  of  school-house*. 
The  notion  that  windows  and  doors  are  sufficient  ventilation  is  a 
grave  error.  Ventilating  flues,  made  of  brick,  the  same  as  a 
chimney,  can  be  used  advantageously. 

Let  the  air  be  admitted  at  or  near  the  heater,  that  it  may  be 
warmed ;  thence  passing  across  the  room  to  the  escape  duct,  up 
the  flue  to  the  open  air.    A  vessel  of  water  placed  upon  the  heater 
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removes  the  dry  particles  of  heated  air.  Do  not  build  school* 
houses  with  too  many  windows.  Too  much,  or  crossHight,  is 
worse  than  none.  Light  should  be  admitted  from  the  opposite 
sides,  if  possible.  Green  shades  are  best  for  regulating  the  tone 
of  light.  \ 

The  room  should  be  such  as  to  distribute  sound  and  economize 
space.  I  have  found  the  following  proportions  the  best :  Length, 
three;  breadth,  two;  height,  two  and  three  quarters.  It  is  better 
to  finish  a  room  with  as  little  white  as  possible. 

Wardrobes  should  be  provided,  as  thereby  clothing  may  be 
dried  when  damp,  and  habits  of  order  be  inculcated.  I  have 
erected  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  w?ard  schools  with  drawers 
and  cases  for  clothing,  but  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. At  Petersburg,  Michigan,  and  Leesburg,  Indiana,  I 
have  built  houses  with  wardrobes,  (constructed  as  shown  on  plan 
in  this  issue,)  and  provided  them  with  hickory  pins. 

All  wardrobes,  passages,  or  recitation-rooms  should  be  construc- 
ted so  as  not  to  throw  two  opposite  currents  of  pupils  together. 
In  graded  schools  the  arrangement  of  rooms  becomes  a  more  dif- 
ficult task,  yet  the  same  leading  principles  can,  by  stwdy,  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out. 

By  request,  I  have  made  a  design,  which  may,  with  some  vari- 
ations, be  used  in  country  districts  or  villages,  to  show  how  the 
foregoing  suggestions  may  be  embodied  in  the  cheapest  structures. 
In  the  hope  that  these  ideas  may  benefit  some  who  contemplate 
improving  their  school  facilities,  I  have  offered  them,  for,  having 
devoted  years  of  laborious  study  to  this  particular  branch  of  my 
profession,  and  having  an  experienced  educator  who  gives  his  time 
exclusively  to  school  architecture,  I  feel  that  perhaps  I  may  be 
instrumental  in  improving  our  general  school  system, 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  lend  my  aid  or  give  advice  to  any  wishing 
it  in  relation  to  these  matters. 

Geo.  O.  Garjjsey,  School  Arcldtect, 
22,  23  and  24  Lombard  Block,  Qricago. 


It  is  said  of  Von  Moltke,  now  the  greatest  general  in  the 
world,  and  a  remarkable  linguist,  but  very  taciturn,  that  he 
knows  how  to  hold  his  tongue  in  eight  languages. 
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THE+PRIMARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  PERIODS. 


^ft^S 


i^/^E  extract  the  following  from  an  elaborate  and  able  ad- 


w 


xf^ffl  dress,  delivered  by  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  on  tbe  occasion 
X  4  °f  tne  dedication  of  Wilmington  College. — Ed.] 
"Mind  has  its  periods  of  development  and  a  culture  for  each 
period.  Paul  says  when  he  was  a  child,  he  spake  as  a  child,  he 
understood  as  a  child,  he  thought  as  a  child,  but  when  he  became 
a  man,  he  put  away  childish  things.  The  Apostle  here  clearly 
proves  that  he  comprehended  the  true  philosophy  of  mental  de- 
velopment. First  a  child,  then  a  young  man,  then  a  strong  man. 
These  are  the  three  distinguishing  educational  periods. 

1.  In  the  child's  Primary  Education,  the  conceptions  are  clear, 
accurately  defined,  and  animated.  How  eagerly  he  listens  to 
stories  of  bears,  snakes,  birds,  and  monkeys ;  of  ripe  fruit,  mince- 
pie,  candies,  dough-nuts,  and  cakes,  of  pop-guns,  bows  and  ar- 
rows, tops,  and  hoops,  of  wind-mills,  and  whistles,  of  flowers, 
butterflies,  and  birds-nests,  and  he  desires  to  hear  the  story  all 
about  the  boy  that  told  a  lie,  of  the  little  girl  that  wanted  to  die, 
that  she  could  go  up  and  live  with  the  angels,  and  of  the  four  pis- 
tareens.  At  this  age  he  readily  learned  his  ABCs  and  to  read 
and  spell.  You  can  teach  him  simple  lessons  in  numbers,  and  in 
language.  His  imagination  is  brilliant  only  in  things  of  sense,  of 
feeling  and  emotion,  light,  sound,  heat  and  cold,  things  that  can 
be  seen,  heard,  tasted,  smelt,  or  felt ;  gratify  his  desire  and  it  be- 
comes his  delight.  With  girls  it  is  the  age  of  dolls,  of  swings, 
rides,  and  of  hide  and  seek ;  with  boys,  of  stick-horses,  hunting 
birds-nests,  marbles  and  hoops.  The  child  turns  away  and  is  lost 
when  you  introduce  to  him  complex  ideas,  or  a  methodical  ar- 
rangement of  subjects,  or  complicated  thought.  He  can  do  but 
little  in  classification  and  generalization.     He  studies  things. 

The  mind  at  this  age  is  pliant  as  the  potter's  clay,  you  can  mould 
it  into  any  shape,  and  if  you  will  prove  yourself  a  loving  friend, 
and  insinuate  yourself  into  its  affections,  it  will  believe  implicitly 
all  you  tell  it.  You  can  lead  it  in  whatever  path  you  desire,  and 
shape  its  course  for  life.  You  can  inspire  it  with  lofty  and  holy 
desires,  and  awaken  currents  to  thought  that  will  be  found  the 
key  to  the  great  and  noble  purpose  of  after  life.  It  will  be  found 
a  great  imitator,  and  copy  you  as  its  best  model.  Such  is  the 
material  on  which  the  educator  is  expected  to  exercise  his  skilL 
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The  culture  is  called  Primary  Education.  Although  usually  con- 
sidered a  work  that  anybody  can  do,  it  is  really  the  most  difficult 
work  to  do  well.  If  ever  done,  it  must  be  accomplished  by  the 
time  the  child  harf  reached  its  tenth  or  twelfth  year. 

INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION. 

There  is  a  mental  development  between  ten  or  twelve,  and  four- 
teen or  sixteen  years,  which  is  a  critical  and  difficult  age  in  men- 
tal culture.     It  is  an  age  when  young  America  and  his  sisters  de- 
sire to  be  treated  as  young  men  and  women,  but  act  like  boys  and 
girls.     It  is  called  by  a  certain  educator,  the  mush-room  age.    It 
requires  great  skill  and  thoughtful  care.     The  passions  and  im- 
pulses are  strong,  and  the  character  rapidly  develops  for  good  or 
evil.     The  sensibilities  are  quick  and  difficult  to  control.     Ambi- 
tion and  rivalry  stir  the  mind  to  action.     The  imagination  is  in- 
tensely brilliant  in  certain  forms  of  ideality.     It  is  the  age  for 
tales,  shipwrecks,  love-stories,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  adventure. 
It  is  famous  for  falling  in  love  and  falling  out  again.     It  is  too 
apt  to  have  a  disrelish  for  English  Grammar,  Composition,  Frac- 
tions, Discount,  and  Cube  Root.     It  prefers  simple  and  general 
descriptions  in  Geography  and  Maps,  very  sparsely  supplied  with 
hard  names.     It  desires  to  see  everything  well  illustrated  by  ani- 
mated pictures  and  diagrams.     In  history  there  is  great  anxiety 
to  read  about  discoveries,  Indians,  and  the  wars.     It  can  take  a 
step  in  advance  of  childhood  in  the  exercise  of  the  imagination, 
and  can  enter  upon  classification  and  generalization  in  outlines, 
and  can  be  introduced  into  the  analysis  of  language.     Knowledge 
may  begin  to  be  systematized.     The  elements  of  Mathematics  and 
of  Natural  Science,  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  and  Astronomy,  maybe  taught, 
but  little  progress  can  be  made  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
Logic  or  Rhetoric.     There  are  but  few  minds  at  this  age  that  can 
appreciate  Cowper,  Young,  or  Milton. 

It  is  the  age  for  Intermediate  Education,  and  the  student,  reg- 
ular in  his  educational  course  and  culture,  should  prepare  himself 
for  the  Freshman  class  in  college.  The  great  majority  of  our 
youth  are  required,  at  this  age,  by  the  stern  demands  of  bread 
and  butter,  to  leave  the  schoolroom  and  commence  the  competi- 
tive struggle  of  business  life.  They  need  at  once  all  the  advan- 
tages which  learning  in  its  most  practical  forms  can  give  them, 
and  the  educator  should  make  their  success  in  life  his  careful, 
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earnest  study,  in  his  every  day  work.  He  should  think  of  them 
behind  the  counter,  or  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  shop,  and  teach 
them  what  they  will  most  need,  and  train  them  in  the  readiest 
methods  of  using  it.  The  art  of  computation,  of  constructing 
good  English  sentences,  spelling  and  penmanship,  should  ever  be 
associated  with  practical  business  life,  in  all  the  work  of  the  school* 
room. 

It  should  be  the  prospective  privilege  of  the  student  to  enter 
the  college  halls  and  develop  the  mind  by  a  fuller  scientific  cul- 
ture, expanding  all  his  mental  and  moral  powers  so  as  to  reach  a 
vantage  ground  that  will  fit  him  for  entering  upon  any  business 
or  professional  life ;  then  his  preparatory  course  should  be  kept 
properly  evened  up  in  anticipation  of  the  duties  of  the  college. " 


"  THE    GREEK  TAKEN   OUT  OF  PREPARATORY 

COURSE  FOR  COLLEGE." 


BT  PROF.  A.  J.  VAWTER. 


yiJNi .HIS  subject  has  been  ably  presented  in  a  former  number 
**£  of  this  journal.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  devote  much 
*J^  space  to  its  discussion  at  this  time.  I  wish  to  say,  that 
long  experience  and  observation,  as  a  teacher  of  academies  and 
as  a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  have  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  a  change  in  the  college  curriculum  as  would  place 
the  Greek  wholly  within  the  college  course,  would  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  both  the  college  and  preparatory  schools.  The 
grade  for  admission  to  college  needs  not  be  lowered  thereby,  and 
should  not  be.  While  the  Greek  is  advanced  a  year  or  more  in 
the  college  course,  advanced  standing  in  other  branches  may  be 
required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  in  college. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  but  few  students  in  high  schools 
and  academies  are  looking  forward  to  a  collegiate  education. 
Most  desire  a  practical  business  education.  This  practical  busi- 
ness education,  except  the  languages,  is  just  what  is  required  for 
admission  to  college.  Many  who  do  not  look  forward  to  a  com- 
plete oollege  course,  wish,  nevertheless,  to  study  the  Latin ;  hence 
there  will  in  most  high  schools  be  good  classes  in  this*  language, 
while  there  will  be  no  demand  for  the  Greek,  except  from  the 
comparatively  few  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  complete  classi- 
cal course.     Experience  proves  that  these  classes  in  preparatory 
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Greek  in  the  high  schools  and  academies  will  vary  from  one  to 
six.  Yet  these  small  classes  require  the  services  of  a  competent 
instructor  in  Greek  at  least  one  hour  each  day.  A  teacher  worth 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  then  is  required  to  spend 
one-sixth  of  his  time  with,  say,  three  pupils  in  Greek.  At  a 
moderate  estimate,  it  costs  the  school  for  the  instruction  of  these, 
two  hundred  dollars  per  year,  while  the  tuition  realized  from 
them,  at  five  dollars  extra  per  term,  will  not  exceed  .sixty  dollars 
per  year,  leaving  a  net  loss  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  to 
the  school.  There  are,  say,  one  hundred  and  forty  schools  in  the 
State,  if  the  Greek  is  left  out  of  the  course,  that  could  fit  pupils 
well  for  college.  But  add  the  Greek  to  this  preparatory  work, 
and  it  will  cost  at  least  fourteen  thousand  dollars — a  sum  suffi- 
oient  to  add  an  additional  professor  to  every  college  in  die  Stfite. 
But  our  colleges  all  have  their  preparatory  schools,  and  inmost 
of  them  the  preparatory  Greek  classes  might  be  doubled  without 
any  additional  cost  to  the  college.  Hence,  considering  the  cost 
alone,  the  argument  for  the  change  is  a  strong  one.  Then  the 
college  would  receive  from  th$  high  schools  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  pupils  ready  to  enter  the  Freshman  class ;  so  that  the 
changg,  instead  of  lowering  the  standard  of  scholarship  at  the 
college,  would  advance  it ;  while  they  would,  with  the  same  appli- 
ances, be  able  to  do  more  and  better  work.  This  change  is  one 
"devoutly  to  be  wished,"  and  one  which,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, would  be  hailed  by  many  of  our  best  educators,  as  an 
advance  movement  in  the  work  of  higher  culture. 


DIVISION  AND  INVERSION 


>N  the  June  number  of  the  Journal  appeared  an  artiele  on 
"  The  Inversion  of  Divisors,"  and  another  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  l^ie  July  number.  After  reading  the  first  I  had  par- 
tially prepared  an  article,  on  the  same  subject,  to  offer  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Journal,  but  want  of  time  prevented  its  completion 
in  season  for  the  July  number.  The  article  by  "  N,"  in  the  last 
issue,  has  partly  anticipated  me.  But  there  is  one  point  barely 
alluded  to  by  him,  to  which  I  wish  more  especially  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  That  point  is  this :  That 
in  division  of  fractions,  the  proper  result  will  be  obtained  if  we 

multiply  ike  dividend  by  ike  reciprocal  of  ike  divisor.     It  will  be  seen 
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that  this  is  virtually  the  case  in  simple  division,  as  well  as  i» 
fractional  division.  For  instance,  24-f-8—  what?  This  is  often 
expressed  £  of  24=  what?  Dividing  by  8  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  multiplying  by  f,  the  reciprocal  of  8.  Let  R  stand  for  recipro- 
cal of.  Then  R  8—  R  f ,  ^  or  the  reciprocal  of  any  other  frac- 
tion equal  to  8.  Compare  now  the  two  lines  following: 
R8=Rf=RV=R  y^R^  i^  etc. 

B  8=  1-+-  8=  *=  A=  *=  tV=  t¥  etc. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reciprocal  of  a  number  is 
equal  to  the  inverted  form  of  any  equivalent  fraction. 

In  case  the  divisor  is  a  fraction  to  start  with,  simply  invert  it 
and  you  have  the  equivalent  of  its  reciprocal. 

This  may  be  proved  in  another  way — using  letters  to  make  the 
application  general. 

Let  J  be  an  equivalent  fractional  form  for  any  number,  wheth- 
er integral,  fractional  or  mixed.     We  are  required  to  prove 

that  R  \  =s \. 

i 

Separating  the  divisor  into  its  factors  and  dividing  separately,, 

R;=l-«-i4-a 
1  =  \  {.  e.  b  times  \  •» 

•    1  -a_  !  —  b 

1  -T-  J  -j-  a  =  b  -s-  a  =  5 
quod  erat  demonstrandum.    It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  our  "  Gen- 
eral Rule  "  becomes,  in  case  of  fractional  division :     Multiply  the 
dividend  by  the  divisor  inverted. 

This  explanation  of  inversion  seems  to  me  perfectly  rational 
and  philosophical.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  it  may  be  considered 
more  satisfactory  than  the  methods  explained  in  the  articles  re- 
ferred to.  While  they  make  "  inversion"  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
venience, this  makes  it  a  logical  necessity,  They  obtain  the  answer 
by  some  analytical  process,  and  then  proceed  to  show  how  the 
same  answer  could  have  been  obtained  by  inverting  the  divisor 
and  multiplying.  The  "  therefore "  in  their  explanations  as 
hinted  by  your  first  contributor,  usually  represents  such  a  hiatus 
in  logic  as  to  seriously  puzzle  the  young  understanding.  But  in 
the  "  Reciprocal  Method "  there  is  no  such  hiatus.  Besides,  it 
is  not  so  difficult  but  that  any  teacher  of  common  ingenuity  cant 
easily  make  it  intelligible  to  his  class. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  "  Reciprocal  Method"  has, 
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for  me,  a  peculiar  charm  —  which  reason  will  be  unfolded  in  the 
remarks  which  follow: 

1.  Division  makes  no  change  in  actual  values,  bid  only  in  unit 
values.  For  instance,  by  way  of  explanation,  in  the  example : 
24-*-8=3,  the  quotient  3  is  of  equal  value  with  the  dividend  24. 
This,  at  first  view,  seems  paradoxical ;  but,  upon  close  examina- 
ation,  nothing  can  be  plainer.  For,  in  this  example  we  inquire 
how  many  times  8  is  contained  in  24.  The  answer  is  3.  Three 
what  ?  What  else  but  three  times  eight  ?  Therefore,  3.  since  it 
represents  3  times  8,  is  clearly  equal  to  24.  In  dividing  24  by 
8  we  have  simply  changed  the  unit  value  of  the  dividend  from  1 
to  8,  making  a  corresponding  change  in  the  number  expressing  it 
(in  each  case  the  same  quantity,)  i.  e.,  from  24  to  3.  The  ex* 
pression  24-7-8=3,  therefore  means  24  of  unit  value  1  is  equal 
to  3  of  unit  value  8 ;  or,  24  (ones)  equal  3  (eights).  Were  it 
necessary  frequently  to  use  such  expressions,  they  might  be  ab- 
breviated thus :     241=3t. 

2.  As  a  corollary  to  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  divisor  is  a  pari  of  the  dividend  and  must,  therefore,  be  of  the  same 
denomination.  For  the  divisor  simply  represents  so  many  units 
of  the  dividend  as  are  required  to  make  one  unit  of  the  quotient 
But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  "  Reciprocal  Method  of 
Division  "?  Simply  this :  It  tells  us  where  the  reciprocal  comes 
from.  In  the  example  24-^8— 24  Xi-  Where  do  we  obtain  the 
£  ?  For  unless  this  be  explained  we  have  no  right  to  use  it 
What  has  been  said  about  the  unit  values  of  the  divisor  and  quo- 
tient will  furnish  an  answer  to  the  query.  Ihe  reciprocal  $  is  the 
value  of  a  unit  of  the  dividend  in  terms  of  ihe  quotient  unit.  As  in 
interest  we  obtain  the  interest  of  $1  for  the  time,  and  then  mul- 
tiply that  by  the  whole  principal,  so  in  this  case  we  accommodate 
one  unit  of  the  dividend  to  the  new  measure,  then  multiply  thig 

result  by  the  entire  dividend. 

How  will  this  apply  to  fractions?  In  the  oft-cited  example, 
f-Hb  to  how  the  problem.  Change  $  with  unit  value  1  to  an 
equivalent  quantity  with  unit  value  f .  f ,  the  reciprocal  of  the 
divisor,  expresses  the  value  of  a  dividend  unit  in  terms  of  the 
quotient  unit  Completing  the  process  as  before  by  multiplica- 
tion, we  have  f  X|=-j^.  Here  §  and  ^  are  equivalent  expres- 
sions with  different  unit  values. 

I  had  designed  touching  briefly  upon  other  points  connected 
with  .the  subject,  but  doubtless  too  much  space  has  already  been 
occupied.  o. 

Eugene,  Ind.,  July  21,  1871. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT 


|0  be  successful  in  school,  we  must  have  law  and  order ;  we 
cannot  have  these  without  good  government. 
I.     Means  of  securing  government.      The  teacher  is 
the  most  important  means  by  which  it  is  secured. 

Subjective  means :  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  must  have 
perfect  control  over  himself;  for,  if  he  does  not  govern  himself, 
how  can  he  govern  others  ? 

Often  a  great  deal  of  courage  is  needed  to  hold  rightful  sway 
over  pupils,  and  sometimes  to  stand  against  public  opinion. 

Consistency  is  a  jewel  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  for,  if  rash 
promises  or  threats  are  made,  and  then  left  unfulfilled,  the  schol- 
ars soon  cease  to  pay  due  respect  to  the  teacher's  commands. 

Justice  must  be  given  to  all :  If  a  favorite  pupil  once  violates 
rules,  he  should  be  called  to  account  as  surely  as  the  most  unruly. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  bad  pupil  keeps  the  commands,  he 
should  be  commended  for  it. 

To  govern  a  school  well,  the  teacher  must  know  something  of 
human  nature,  and  know  more  than  the  general  qualities  of  his 
pupils.  He  can  not  work  wisely,  who  does  not  know  the  pecu- 
liar temperament  and  disposition  of  each  pupil. 

Sometimes  a  teacher  will  be  troubled  in  governing  a  school,  by 
children  whose  parents  either  do  not  govern  them  at  all,  or  what 
is  worse,  badly  govern. 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  troublesome  pupils,  is  to  have  pri- 
vate conferences  with  them  first,  and  next  with  parents* 

H.  Attention,  should  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  pupils— 
that  it  should  be  comfortable.  A  school  is  more  easily  controlled, 
if  provided  with  comfortable  seats,  a  well  ventilated  room,  and 
clean  surroundings.  It  is  very  hard,  especially  for  a  small  pu- 
pil, to  sit  two  hours  on  a  seat  so  high  as  not  to  allow  the  .feet 
to  touch  the  floor ;  and  it  is  easier  to  be  attentive  and  obedient  in 
a  clean,  well  ventilated  room,  than  in  an  uncleanly  one,  breath- 
ing foul  air. 

A  pupil  properly  employed  is  governed  more  easily;  therefore, 
sufficient  employment  should  be  given.  If  unusually  bright, 
additional  studies  should  be  taken,  but  with  due  regard  to  health. 

m.  Punishments.  They  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be 
natural.     If  we  violate  a  law  of  nature,  we  are  deprived  of  the 
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pleasure  derived  from  obeying  that  law.  So,  if  a  pupil  be  diso- 
bedient in  recitation,  deprive  him  of  that  privilege.  Deprive  of 
recess  and  other  privileges,  but  use  the  rod  only  as  a  last  resort. 
Using  the  rod  is  dangerous  to  the  reputation  of  the  teacher,  as 
well  as  injurious  to  the  pupil.  A  weak  teacher  often  resorts  to 
the  rod  ;  a  strong  one  seldom,  if  ever. 

Humanity  does  not  teach  to  punish  the  body  for  the  sins  of  the 
mind.  I  resolve  that  I  never  will  use  it,  if  it  possibly  can  be 
avoided.  It  is,  without  doubt,  going  out  of  use  as  we  become 
more  civilized.  But  if  we  do  have  to  use  it,  we  should  never  do 
so  in  anger.  The  ends  to  be  reached  in  punishments  are  preven- 
tion and  reformation ;  and  anger  defeats  rather  than  gains  these* 
Pupils  over  fifteen  or  sixteen  should  never  be  punished  with  the  rod. 
The  statutes  of  Indiana  have  made  no  provision  for  or  against  the 
use  of  the  rod,  but  in  all  cases  say  it  must  be  used  consistently. 

If  a  pupil  continues  disobedient  and  disorderly,  the  trustee  has 
power  to  suspend  from  the  school ;  but  if  he  becomes  repentant, 
he  is  allowed  to  return. 

Girls  are  more  easily  governed  than  boys,  except  in  one  thing 
—whispering. 

In  all,  it  requires  a  teacher  with  a  steady  hand,  healthy  body, 
true  heart,  and  well  balanced  mind,  to  maintain  good  government 
in  the  school.  h.  b. 


STRONG  DIET. 


ICHARD  GRANT  WHITE,  of  New  York,  in  his  re- 
cent  work  on  "Words  and  their  Uses,"  takes,  in  substance, 
the  following  positions : 

1.  The  verb  does  not  in  general  agree  with  its  substantive  in 
number  and  person. 

2.  Pronouns  do  not  agree  with  their  antecedents  in  gender, 
number  and  person. 

3.  Active  (transitive)  verbs  do  not  govern  the  objective  case, 
t.  e.,  nouns  in  the  objective  case,  I  suppose. 

4.  Prepositions  do  not  govern  the  objective  case. 

5.  One  verb  does  not  govern  another  in  the  infinitive  mode. 

6.  The  infinitive  mode  is  not  governed  by  substantive,  adjec- 
tive, or  participle. 
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7.  Conjunctions  need  not  connect  the  same  modes  and  tenses 
of  verbs. 

8.  The  English  language  is  a   "  grammarless  tongue." 

9.  "  Nearly  all  of  the  so-called  English  grammar  is  mere 
make-believe  grammar." 

Now,  if  these  are  not  bomb-shells  sent  right  into  the  camp  of 
grammarians,  and  especially  grammar-makers,  I  know  not  what 
they  are.  If  I  were  the  author  of  a  grammar,  I  would  go  either 
for  Mr.  White,  or  for  mv  book. 

My  purpose  was  only  to  call  attention  to  these  new  positions, 
but  not  to  give  opinions  or  to  comment ;  hence,  I  desist,  leaving 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  ponder,  and,  if  the  spirit  shall 
move  them,  afterwards  to  speak.  o. 
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OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL    VISIT    TO   OWEN    COUNTY. 

Monday,  July  31st,  T  arrived  at  Spencer,  Owen  county,  to  meet  the  Trus- 
tees and  attend  the  Teachers*  Institute.  Examiner  Wilson  was  ready  in 
his  Institute  to  give  me  a  hearty  welcome.  On  my  arrival  a  discussion  was 
in  progress,  on  the  question  "Shall  the  use  of  the  rod  be  dispensed  with?" 
Some  very  sensible  remarks  were  made  on  both  sides.  A  vote  having  been 
taken,  the  question  was  upheld  by  a  large  majority.  Especially  did  they 
consider  the  rod  necessary  in  extreme  cases.  Much  valuable  instruction 
was  given  by  I).  E.  Hunter,  in  geography,  Ac,  by  Mr.  Alcott,  in  elocution, 
and  by  others  in  the  use  of  "  Webb's  Dissected  Cards,"  Ac. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  I  had  a  very  pleasant  interview  with  the  School 
Trustees  of  the  county.  Seven  townships  and  the  town  of  Spencer  were 
represented.  The  School  Examiner  was  also  present.  Various  matters  per- 
taining to  the  administration  of  the  public  schools  in  the  county  were  talked 
over  in  a  very  pleasant  way,  and  satisfactory  conclusions  were  generally 
reached.  The  attention  of  the  Trustees  was  called  to  the  law  passed  March 
$th.  1867,  authorizing  them  to  make  a  local  levy  upon  the  polls  and  prop- 
erty of  their  respective  corporations  for  tuition.  There  was  a  general  de- 
termination to  levy,  for  the  present  year,  ten  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  will  considerably  increase  the  length  of  the  school  term — the 
one  thing  needful  just  now.  Even  this  small  levy  will  give  two  months 
addition  to  each  school  in  the  county.  In  relation  to  paying  teachers  there 
w&3  one  general  feeling  that  teachers  should  be  paid  according  to  the  grade 
of  license.  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  earnest  in  the  educational  work  of  his  county; 
60  I  believe  are  the  Trustees  generally. 

OFFICIAL    VISIT   TO   ORANGE   COUNTY. 

August,  the  great  month  for  Institutes,  is  upon  us.  "  Many  are  running 
to  and  fro  and  knowledge  is  increasing."  On  the  8th  of  August  I  arrived 
in  Paoli.  the  county  seat  of  Orange.  The  teachers  and  some  of  the  citizens 
assembled  at  the  Court  House  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  hear  my  address  upon 
the  Teacher  and  hit  work.  Next  day  the  Institute  met  promptly  at  the  hour 
appointed.  The  Examiner,  Mr.  Stack  house,  has  everything  in  g«  od  run- 
ning condition.  There  were  present  about  sixty  teachers.  Prof.  Bloss,  of 
Xew  Albany,  was  present,  rendering  efficient  service.  He  had  formerly 
taught  at  Little  Orleans  of  Orange  county.  A  very  large  number  of  the 
teachers  present  were  his  former  pupils.  He  might  well  be  proud  of  them 
for  they  are  a  fine  looking  corp?  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  if 
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they  could  be  kept  at  work  nine  months  in  the  year,  as  they  should  be, 
they  would  regenerate  the  county.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  quite  a 
number  of  the  Trustees.  Called  their  attention  to  the  local  tuition  tax. 
They  did  some  good  thinking,  but  no  acting.  I  hope  the  Trustees  will  walk 
right  up  to  the  very  limit  of  the  law,  and  thus  extend  their  school  terms. 
There  were  some  things  about  the  Orange  Institute  I  greatly  admired.  Ex- 
aminer Stackhouse's  promptitude,  good  nature,  and  parental  attachment 
for  his  teachers.  The  good  music,  the  fine  personal  appearance  of  the 
teachers.  But  I  think  the  happiest  man  in  the  crowd,  and  rightly  so,  was 
Prof.  Bloss  among  his  own  pupils.  Examiner  Stackhouse  and  all  the  teach- 
ers of  Orange  county  have  my  thanks  for  their  courtesies  and.  my  good 
wishes  for  their  success. 


PRIVATE   EXAMINATION. 

Crawfordsville,  July  5,  1871. 
if.  B>  Hopkins,  Sup't  Public  Instruction: 

Dbab  Sir: — *  •  *  May  an  Examiner  bold  more  than  one  examina- 
tion a  month  ?     What  would  be  considered  a  private  examination  ? 

Respectfully,  J.  F.  Thompson, 

Examiner  Montgomery  county. 

REPLY. 

July  7,  1871. 
J,  F.  Thompson,  $c; 

Tour  favor  of  the  5th  inst.  is  before  me.  In  reply  I  can  say  that  an  Ex- 
aminer can  hold  more  than  one  public  examination  a  month,  but  he  must 
hold  at  least  one. 

A  private  examination  is  the  opposite  of  a  public  one.  An  examination 
is  public  when  it  is  open  to  all  who  may  choose  to  attend,  aud  when  due 
notice  of  it  has  been  given  by  publication  in  at  least  one  newspaper,  or 
where  there  is  no  local  paper,  by  informing  the  Director  of  the  school  for 
which  the  applicant  intends  to  apply,  the  Trustee  of  the  township  in  which 
the  school  is  situated,  and  all  others  interested,  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
examination.  If  the  examination  is  held  on  a  stated  day,  as  the  last  Sat- 
urday in  each  month,  general  notice  having  been  given  that  on  that  day  an, 
examination  was  held  each  month,  it  would  be  a  public  one.  But  if  the 
examination  is  held  on  any  other  than  the  stated  day  or  days,  though  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  the  applicant  is  examined  be  not  locked,  and 
the  room  be  a  public  one,  If  notice,  by  publication,  or  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested, had  not  been  given,  it  would  be  a  private  one. 

This  is  the  construction  which  has  been  given  by  the  Superintendents  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  and  it  has  been  the  uniform  ruling  of  this  office. 
See  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Indiana  School  Journal — January, 
1871,  number — by  Judge  D.  D.  Banta,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  yon. 
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July  25th,  1871. 
A.  «/.  Staktbake,  Examiner  Randolph  Co. : 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  yesterday  came  duly  to  hand. 

An  examination  htidr  in  the  sitting  room  of  the  Examiner,  without  pub- 
lic notice,  .would  be  a  private  one.  This  the  law  expressly  prohibits.  In 
the  absence  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  applicant,  the  license  so  granted  is 
a  valid  one.  But  if  the  applicnnt  sought  the  examination,  knowing  at  the 
time  it  was  a  private  one,  or  believing  it  to  be  such,  if  he  obtained  a 
license,  it  is  void ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  law  that  "  no  man  may  take  advan- 
tage of  his  own  wrong."  See,  also,  Rufus  L.  George  v.  School  District,  Ac, 
20  Vt.  495. 


TOWNSHIP  ORDERS   AND   RECEIPTS. 

I  have  been  informed  that  some  Trustees  have  frequently  purchased  desks, 
books,  charts,  Ac,  paying  and  receipting  for  the  same  before  delivery.  This 
is  a  very  unsafe  way  of  doing  business.  Trustees  on  no  occasions  should 
give  receipts,  orders,  or  pay  for  desks,  Ac,  before  completion  of  the  con- 
tract by  delivery. 

Milton  B.  Hopkins, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


Business  Xotick.-*-I  hereby  announce  to  all  concerned,  that  I  have  this 
day,  August  5,  1871,  sold  the  remainder  of  my  interest  in  the  Indiana 
School  Journal,  to  W.  A.  Bell,  thus  making  him  sole  Proprietor  and  Pub- 
lisher of  the  same.  He  will  fulfill  all  existing  obligations  to  subscribers 
and  advertisers  on  terms  stipulated. 

August  5thT  1871.  Gbobge  W.  Hoss. 

We  are  under  many  obligations  to  both  examiners  and  teachers  for  good 
lists  of  subscribers  sent  from  Institutes.     We  trust  more  will  come. 


We  commend  to  all  the  excellent  articles  contributed.  Among  these  we 
call  special  attention  to  President  Kdwards's  article.  It  will  be  seen  in  this 
that  he  lays  much  more  stress  on  practice  in  writing  and  speaking  than  on 
dry  rules  and  dead  formulas.  Four  years  ago  we  advocated  this  doctrine, 
saying  that  "  we  learn  to  write  by  writing,  as  we  learn  to  swim  by  swim- 
ming." Processes  in  a  living  language  are  the  reverse  of  those  in  a  dead; 
they  are  synthetic  not  analytic. 

We  commend  to  all  concerned  the  doctrine  contained  in  Prof.  Vawter  s 
article.  As  we  gave  our  views  in  favor  of  this  in  1868,  we  need  not  now 
repeat  them. 

The  attractive  and  highly  practical  article  on  the  Map  of  Indiana,  can 
hardly  be  too  highly  commended.  The  author  gives  his  own  method,  vital- 
ized by  a  successful  experience.  We  tru9t  no  primary  teacher  will  pass  this 
without  a  careful  study. 


Hymeneal. — Since  our  last  issue,  Hymen  has  been  at  work  with  our  asso- 
ciates. Professor  W.  A.  Bell,  Associate,  and  Thomas  Charles,  former  Asso- 
ciate, have  each  recently  paid  their  vows  at  the  hymeneal  altar.  Each 
wisely  chose  teachers;  Prof.  Bell,  taking  Miss  Cannell,  his  assistant  in  the 
Indianapolis  High  School;  Prof.  Charles,  Miss  Blood,  of  Chicago. 

These  have  both  done  wisely,  let  others  go  and  do  likewise.  For  no  im- 
pediments should  hinder  the  union  of  true  hearts,  when  bound  by  the  silk- 
en cords  of  holy  love.    For  'tis  true  now  as  of  yore,  that 

"  Till  Hymen  brought  his  love  delighted  hour. 
There  dwelt  no  joy  in  Eden's  rosy  bower." 

And  'tis  equally  true,  that 

"  The  world  was  sad— the  garden,  n  wild. 
And  man,  the  hermit,  sighed,  till  woman  smiled." 
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May  lovers  sweet  dream,  spoken  on  that  solemnly  happy;  hour,  only  by 
"  eyes  that  looked  love  again, ,?  not  dissolve,  but  mellow  into  solid  joy,  and 
that  into  perennial  happiness.    Peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  unto  all. 


A  New  Disease. — For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  we  Americans  are  afflicted  with  a  new  disease ;  not  new  in  its 
manifestations,  but  new  in  the  catalogue  of  ailments,  as  it  is  not  named 
nor  diagnosed  in  medical  works. 

You  meet  the  evidences  of  this  disease  in  almost  all  places  frequented  by 
hnraan  beings,  in  the  rail  car,  in  the  bar  room,  in  the  school  room,  some- 
times in  the  church,  and  in  extreme  cases  in  the  parlor  and  the  drawing 
room.  Its  attacks  are  more  frequent  and  obvious  among  the  uncultivated, 
indeed,  ii  prevails  almost  universally  in  this  class,  scarcely  any  escaping  its 
ravages.  The  more  cultivated  do  not  always  escape,  but  with  them  it  takes 
a  milder  type,  often  being  intermittent,  the  patient  frequently  being  re- 
lieved when  in  refined  company,  sometimes  even  when  in  a  fine  parlor  with 
elegant  furniture  and  costly  carpets  These  agencies  are  cheaper,  more 
agreeable,  and  often  more  effective  than  medicine.  Let  the  patient  seek 
refined  society  whenever  he  feels  symptoms  of  an  attack.  Sometimes  relief 
is  obtained  by  simply  stepping  into  a  church,  or  a  well  regulated  school- 
On  the  other  hand,  attacks  are  frequently  brought  on  by  stepping  into  a  bar 
room,  a  court  room,  or  into  what  is  called  the  gentlemen's  (?)  car  in  a  rail- 
way train.     Like  many  other  diseases,  it  is  influenced  by  local  causes. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  disease  is  that  it  seems  to  have  what  gram- 
marians would  call  gender,  or  naturalists,  sex,  or  what  unlearned  people 
would  call  sexual  preferences.  It  attacks  almost  exclusively  the  male  sex. 
If  per  chance  it  does  attack  one  of  the  other  sex,  the  unhappy  subject  will 
almost  invariably  be  found  to  posses?  a  cadaverous  face,  frizzly  hair,  and  an 
amazonian  character.  She  has  but  few  of  those  finer  qualities  and  sweet 
graces  that  characterize  the  lady.  She  is  likely  to  be  a  virago,  or  a  vixen, 
or  both. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  disease  is  that  usually  it  is  more  offensive 
to  the  friends  and  associates  of  the  patient  than  to  the  patient  himself. 
Very  like  the  breath  of  an  onion  eater,  it  may  give  its  possessor  little  con- 
cern while  it  is  annoying  and  offensive  to  half  a  room-full  of  companions. 

Still  another  characteristic  is  its  antagonism  to  clean  shirt  bosoms,  clean 
carpets  and  handsome  beards.  It  seeks,  discolors  and  defiles  all  these.  It 
is  a  general  foe  to  cleanliness. 

We  will  not,  at  present,  notice  other  characteristics  of  this  distressing 
malady,  but  will  close  by  giving  it  a  name.  This  name,  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  and  its  venerable  Greek  origin,  shall  be  Ptyalism.  Many  of  my 
readers  know  that  this  word  is  from  the  Greek,  4rs-ua>j£ciu,  *P*t* 

Two  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  this  disease  are  the  use  of  tobacco  and  a 
coarse  nature.  The  remedies  are  abstinence  in  the  first  case,  and  culture  in 
the  second.  The  school  room  is  a  good  place  to  operate  against  both  sources. 
Reader,  may  you  be  saved  from  the  ravages  of  this  new  disease  and  from 
its  disgusting  effects.     Chew  no  tobacco,  and  eschew  ptyalism. 
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EXTEMPORE  SPEAKING.— II. 


Said  the  old  Romans,  orator  fit,  the  orator  is  made.  That  is,  they  claim* 
ed  that  he  was  a  product  of  art,  not  of  nature ;  that,  like  a  teacher,  lawyer, 
or  shoemaker,  he  must  study  and  practice.  This  is  the  correct  view.  As 
long  as  we  hold  the  opposite  and  pernicious  view  that  nature  makes  the 
orator,  very  few  will  make  any  effort  at  improvement.  We,  therefore,  place 
public  speaking  where  we  place  other  arts  and  sciences,  namely  among 
things  to  be  taught  and  to  be  learned.    This  brings  us  to  the 

PROCESS. 

After  the  training  in  the  "  Talking  Exercise,"  presented  in  my  last  num- 
ber, we  commence  formal  speaking. 

1.  Character  of  theme. 

(a.)  Simple.  ((.)  Fully  within  the  comprehension  of  the  class,  (c.)  That 
in  which  they  are  in  some  degree  interested.  The  greater  the  interest,  the 
better. 

2.  Analysis.     If  theme  be  money,  analysis  may  be. 

(1.)  Kinds.    (2.)  Uses.     (3.)  Evils  of.     (4.)     Origin,  or  history  of. 

This  analysis  should  be  made  by  the  teacher,  and  given  the  class  for  stu- 
dy sufficiently  long  before  exercise.  It  should  usually  be  given  at  close  of 
the  recitation  preceding  that  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

RECITATION,   OR  PRACTICE. 

When  class  engages  in  recitation  or  practice — 

(1.)  Fix  limit  of  time  beyond  which  no  speaker  shall  pass — at  first  two 
minutes,  next  three,  five,  afterwards  ten,  Ac,  as  power  develops.  Short 
time  begets  confidence,  long,  discouragement.  The  most  fearful  take  heart 
when  they  see  they  are  not  to  exceed  two  minutes. 

(2.)  They  may  stop  short  of  limit;  should  be  encouraged  to  fill  time, 
but  not  reprimanded  if  they  fall  short. 

(3.)  Let  members  choose  the  subdivision  or  divisions  to  which  they  will 
speak. 

(4.)     Members  stand  while  speaking. 

(5.;  Require  no  gesticulation,  but  on  the  contrary  discourage  it  until  it 
springs  spontaneously.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  is  it  natural  and  impres- 
sive. 

The  rule  must  be  here,  as  in  other  studies,  little  by  little.  Put  this  on  & 
long  up  grade  of  three  or  /our  years  as  we  do  arithmetic,  and  how  the  difficul- 
ties would  vanish.  Indeed,  the  whole  philosophy  is  here  in  a  single  sen- 
tence. But  how  different  our  custom,  and  how  many  the  failures,  and  no. 
wonder.  Without  a  word  of  instruction,  or  an  hour's  training,  we  say  to  a 
boy  or  young  man,  "  make  a  speech."  No  wonder  he  goes  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  becomes  "speechless."  He  is  confounded,  overwhelmed. 
When  the  tyro  comes  to  school  the  first  time  in  his  life,  with  primary  arith- 
metic in  hand,  but  unable  to  name  the  digits,  we  do  not  say,  "  solve  a  pro- 
blem." And  if  we  should,  and  he  should  say  how  or  where,  would  you  say 
begin  anywhere  you  please,  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  or  calculus. 
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but  solve  it?  Such  a  teacher  you  would  give  a  place  in  the  insane  asylum. 
But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  difficulties  of  speech-making,  we  find 
them  greater  by  far  than  those  of  problem  solving.  The  Greeks  did  not 
teach  as  indicated  above,  nor  must  we.  The  whole  may  be  expressed  in  a 
word,  the  talismanic  word  of  all  elementary  instruction,  namely,  grada- 
tion. Begin  with  the  elements  and  few  at  a  time.  Short  stages  and  light 
loads,  and  success  is  gained  in  a  thousand  cases  where  now  we  have  failure. 

We  pass  to  consider  some  things  aimed  at. 
*    (1.)    The  great  aim  in  these  first  stages  is  to  secure  the  ability  to  speak 
consecutively;  negatively,  to  avoid  hesitation,  repetition,  stammering,  in- 
distinctness, coughing,  cleaning  throat,  &c,  Ac. 

(2.)  To  inspire  confidence.  Want  of  confidence  is  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
stacles of  the  young  speaker,  whether  in  the  common  school,  the  academy, 
or  the  college. 

■  (3.)  Method  in  thought.  Every  successful  speaker  must  be  able  to  pur- 
sue a  line  of  thought.  To  do  this  he  must  have  method.  Analysis  helps 
to  develop  this.    Method  is  always  a  merit ;  the  want  of  it,  a  defect. 

Many  other  things  are  of  course  aimed  at  in  these  exercises,  as  correct 
pronunciation,  choice  in  language,  development  of  the  power  of  thought. 
<6c.,  Jcc. 

At  first  but  few  of  these  must  come  into  view,  or  you  overwhelm  your 
pupil,  and  he  shrinks  from  the  task. 

We  close  by  naming  a  few  points  to  which  the  teacher  must  direct  spe- 
cial attention. 

1.  Artificialness  of  tone.  Many  young  speakers,  in  imitation  of  some 
burly  declaimer,  begin  at  once  to  mouth  it,  talking  in  a  big,  round;  but  very 
hollow  tone.  This  is  fetal,  and  should  be  checked  immediately.  Others 
scream,  as  if  their  hearers  were  deaf;  others  speak  in  the  throat,  sometimes 
merely  with  the  lips,  making  all  tones  thin  and  many  harsh.  All  these? 
and  others  not  named,  must  be  avoided.,  But  how?  The  books  say,  "be 
natural."    But  what  is  natural  ?    There  is  the  rub ! 

The  best  mode  of  being  natural,  that  I  hare  ever  discovered,  is  always 
to  start  with  the  talking  tone.  Then  never  purposely  change  that  tone. 
Leave  it  as  you  leave  your  gestures,  to  unconscious  warmth,  growing  out 
of  your  theme,  your  audience  and  your  own  mental  action.  The  change 
will  then  be  gradual,  hence  natural.  It  will  be  up  the  inclined  plane  of 
jour  feelings. 

2.  The  teacher  must  guard  against  bad  attitudes  and  bad  gesticulation. 
Young  speakers  are  prone  to  very  strange  attitudes,  and  stranger  gestures. 
Space  forbids  the  naming  of  these.  They  should  receive  early  and  careful 
attention.  If  taken  in  time  there  is  but  little  trouble,  much  less  than  in 
managing  the  voice.  Many  other  things  demand  attention,  but  these  can- 
not be  noticed  now. 

Let  all  remember  for  encouragement,  that  the  orator  is  made,  not  born. 
If  we  were  dealing  with  the  poet  it  would  be  different.  Of  him  the  Ro- 
mans said,  poeta  ruucitotr;  but,  as  stated  in  the  opening  of  this  article,  of 
the  orator,  they  said,  orator  fit. 
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SENSIBLE  AND  PROGRESSIVE. 


The  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston,  111.,  like  many  others,  has 
opened  its  doors  to  women.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  vague  consciousness 
is  bodying  itself  into  clear  conviction  that  the  University  curriculum,  though 
an  advance  on  the  course  of  the  "  Female  College,"  is  not  all  that  is  want- 
ed. As  woman's  life  is  not  all  man's  life,  i.  *.,  as  there  is  a  point  of  diver- 
gence in  duties  and  experience,  so  in  their  education.  There  is  much  in 
the  education  of  the  two  that  is  common,  but  there  are  some  things  that  are 
not  common.  All  that  pertains  to  general  development  is  common,  but 
that  which  pertains  to  special  application,  is  not  common.  Technics  in  the 
work  of  woman  as  in  that  of  man,  are  special.  To  think,  to  judge  and  to 
reason  are  common  to  men  and  women,  and  in  all  classes  and  all  callings. 
But  to  plead  law  and  to  make  a  vest  are  technical,  or  professional. 

The  friends  of  the  Northwestern  and  of  woman's  completed  education 
are  recognising  these  cardinal  principles  and  hence  are  shaping  their  policy 
accordingly.  To  this  end,  these  friends  are  proposing  to  supplement  :>e 
University  course  by  a  special  course  in  a  "  Ladies'  College/1  Among 
other  departments,  this  course  will  include  the  Department  of  Fine  Arte; 
a  Health  Department;  and  a  Home  and  Industrial  Department.  Herein  an 
the  technics,  or  the  specialties;  herein  are  the  progressive  and  the  sensible. 
The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  come  no  more  by  intuition,  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  chemistry,  hence  should  be  taught. 

The  science  and  art  of  house-keeping,  one  of  the  fine  arts,  but  we  are 
sorry  to  say  one  of  the  "lost  arts"  in  many  families,  comes  no  more  by  in- 
stinctthan  the  science  of  government  and  of  drawing,  hence  must  be 
learned.  True,  home  is  a  natural  and  appropriate  place  to  learn  these, 
provided  always  there  is  a  willing  and  competent  teacher.  But  so  defective 
has  been  our  system  of  female  education,  and  so  vitiated  public  sentiment, 
that  many  mothers  are  incompetent  to  this  work,  and  others  are  averse  to  it 
Under  these  influences  the  home  training  is  likely,  in  many  cases,  to  repro- 
duce in  the  daughter  the  mother's  ignorance  with  an  intensified  prejudice. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  The  systematic  instruction  of  the  schools,  just  as  the 
systematic  instruction  of  the  polytechnic  school  and  the  agricultural  college, 
are  lifting  handicraft  and  agriculture  to  a  plane  nearer  the  learned  profes- 
sions. Every  one  feels  that  a  calling,  or  labor,  has  been  dignified  when  it 
admits  or  demands  brain  work.  A  systematic  training  in  the  Home  and 
Industrial,  and  in  the  Health  Departments,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  in  these 
is  a  demand  for  brain,  i.  e.,  for  thought.  The  operative  will  find  that  to 
run  this  human  machine,  her  body,  or  the  bodies  of  those  committed  to  her 
care,  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  requires  quite  as  much  tfumehi 
as  to  run  a  piano  or  a  French  harp.  She  will  find  that  there  is  thought  in 
gastronomy  as  well  as  in  astronomy ;  that  there  is  surely  occasion  for  thought 
in  determining  the  economy  and  bealthfulness  of  different  kinds  of  food— 
in  fulfilling  the  Scripture  injunction,  "  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for 
me"— as  there  is  in  measuring  the  belts  of  Jupiter,  or  determining  "the  in- 
fluence  of  the  Pleiades." 
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Such  schools  will  diminish  the  number  of  boarding  school  neophytes 
represented  by  the  simpering  Miss  who,  on  leaving  college,  boastfully  ex- 
hibited her  ignorance  of  domestic  affairs,  by  exclaiming,  t4  La  me,  I  have 
been  so  long  engaged  in  the  mysteries  of  Science  and  the  beauties  of  Liter- 
ature that  I  have  almost  forgotten  which  cow  it  is  that  gives  the  butter- 
milk." 

Now  we  care  very  little  whether  a  girl  forgets  or  remembers  which  "  cow 
gives  the  butter-milk,"  but  every  sensible  man  does  care  whether  the  edu- 
cation of  his  wife,  or  his  intended  wife,  is  such  as  shall  help  her  in  her 
efforts  to  make  home  systematic,  economic,  lovely,  sweet,  filling  it  with 
health  and  gladness,  as  nature  does  halls  and  chambers  with  air  and  sun- 
shine. As  this  Institution,  and  all  others  like  it,  will  unquestionably,  if 
properly  managed,  tend  to  this  result,  we  again  say  of  it,  and  all  of  its  kind,. 
sensible  and  progrt**iv€. 


REPLY  TO  T.  0. 


When  disputants  commence  repeating  themselves,  it  is  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  they  have  exhausted  their  arguments,  and  that  further  discussion 
would  not  be  profitable.  If  one  of  the  parties  ignores  the  chief  argument* 
of  the  other,  it  is  usually  understood  that  he  either  cannot  answer  them  or 
that  in  his  opinion  they  do  not  merit  an  answer.  In  either  case,  the  dis- 
cussion cannot  be  continued  with  profit  to  the  disputants  or  their  readers. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  Word  Method  have  been  presented, 
and  I  am  willing  to  leave  them  to  their  results,  not  doubting  but  that  expe- 
rience will  ultimately  decide  with  the  right.  With  this  both  of  us  should 
be  content.  Promo. 


TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 


i  On  the  occasion  of  the  resignation,  by  Prof.  S.  K.  Hoshour,  of  the  Biblical 
Chair  in  the  N.  W.  C.  University,  Indianapolis,  the  Board  passed  the  follow- 
ing highly  complimentary  resolutions : 

Reached,  That  in  parting  with  Prof.  Hoshour,  we  express  our  profoundest 
regard  for  him  as  a  Christian  of  spotless  character,  an  associate  most  genial, 
an  adviser  and  counsellor  always  reliable,  and  a  scholar  of  varied  and  ex- 
tensive attainments. 

Rttclvtd,  That  the  Board  further  express  their  highest  appreciation  of  the 
faithfulness  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office 
during  the  long  term  of  thirteen  years'  connection  with  the  Institution, 
both  as  President  and  Professor  in  the  University. 

RmqIv€o\  That  his  long  life,  almost  entirely  given  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, affords  an  example  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  worthy  of  being 
cherished  in  most  grateful  memory  by  all  who  propose  to  adopt  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life. 
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Resolved,  That  we  tender  him  oar  most  sincere  and  heart-felt  wishes  for 
his  welfare  and  happiness,  and  pray  the  great  Head  of  the  Chureh  that  his 
old  age  may  be  as  rich  in  the  fruits  of  joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
his  youth  and  manhood  have  been  foil  of  active  labor  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  men.  

On  Prof.  $cott  Butler's  resignation  of  his  position  in  the  State  University, 
the  Faculty  passed  the  following  commendatory  resolutions : 

Whereas  Prof.  Scott  Butler  is  about  to  leave  us  for  a  new  field  of  labor: 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  while  we  congratulate  Prof.  Butler  on  his  promotion  to 
the  Chair  of  Latin  in  the  N.  W.  C.  University,  we  sincerely  regret  this  sev- 
erance of  his  connection  with  this  University,  not  qnly  because  of  his  agree- 
ableness  as  a  gentleman,  but  because  of  the  loss  to  the  University  of  an 
honest,  capable  and  faithful  teacher. 

Resolved,  That  our  best  wishes  will  accompany  Prof.  Butler  and  his  es- 
teemed wife  in  their  new  home  and  duties,  not  only  for  happiness  but  for 
eminent  success. 


Population. — Cities  of  Indiana  with  a  population  over  5.000,  taken  from 
the  Atlas  and  Gazetteer  of  Indiana.  A  second  enumeration  gave  Indian- 
apolis 50,000.  If  possible,  census  tables  should  do  all  parties  exact  jus- 
tice. Here  are  the  figures,  however,  taken  from  the  source  above  indi- 
cated : 

Indianapolis 41,608  Richmond 9,443 

Evansville 21,830  Logansport 9,050 

Fort  Wayne 17,756  Jeffereonville 7,809 

Terre  Haute 17,105  South  Bend 7,208 

New  Albany 16,205  LaPorte 6,581 

Lafayette 14,312  Vincennes 5,461 

Madison 10,709 


From  Catalogues. — From  the  Catalogues  on  our  table,  we  gather  the 
following  concerning  Institutions  in  our  own  State.  (We  do  not  insert 
from  other  States. 

State  University,  Bloomington,  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.  Dn  President — Seniors,  23 ; 
Juniors,  27;  Sophomores,  26;  Freshmen,  46;  Select  Course,  Irregulars  and 
Sub-Freshmen,  133;  Law,  53;  total,  308.  Counted  twice,  7.  Net  total, 
301.    Next  term  opens  September  18. 

Asbnry  University,  Oreencaatle,  Thomas  Bowman,  D.  D.,  President — Se- 
niors, 33 ;  Juniors,  32 ;  Sophomores,  39 ;  Freshmen,  68 ;  Irregular  Colle- 
giate, 84 ;  Preparatory,  77.    Total,  333.    Next  term  opens  Sept.  13. 

North  Western  Christian  University,  Indianapolis,  Rev.  W.  F.  Black,  A. 
U.,  President — Seniors,  13;  Juniors,  7;  Sophomores,  14;  Freshmen,  42; 
Preparatory,  222 ;  Law,  1 1 ;  Business  College,  83.  Net  total,  345.  Next 
term*  opens  Sept.  13. 

We  would  gladly  make  notice  of  other  Colleges,  but  catalogues  bare  not 
been  9ent. 
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PERSONAL. 


Prof.  J.  P.  Rouse  has  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Stockwell  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Rippetoe  has  resigned  the  Superintendency  of  the  Conners- 
ville  schools. 

Prof.  James  Hall,  after  a  sojourn  of  two  years  in  Minnesota,  seeking 
health  of  family,  returns  to  Indiana  and  se-enters  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. He  was  for  years  the  successful  Superintendent  of  the  Knightstown 
schools.     We  cordially  welcome  him  back  to  Indiana  and  Indiana  work. 

Mr.  Strasburgh,  Principal  of  the  Lafayette  High  School,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Lincoln  Institute  (colored),  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  at  a 
salary  of  $2,000.  We  congratulate  him  and  the  Institution,  and  commend 
him  to  his  new  associates  and  co-laborers. 

The  title  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  Prof.  Owen,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, by  Wabash  College,  at  the  last  commencement.  We  congratulate  our 
co-laborer. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  will  labor  in  the 
Marion  County  Teachers'  Institute,  to  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  beginning 
August  28,  1871. 

R.  F.  Brewington  has  resigned  the  Superintendency  of  the  Vevay  schools, 
owing  to  ill  health.  We  shall  regret  it  if  Mr.  Brewington  is  compelled  to 
leave  the  educational  field  entirely,  as  he  is  one  of  our  most  faithful  and 
efficient  workers. 

Rev.  Dunham,  the  Examiner  of  Miami  county,  is  engaged  in  holding  a 
four- week's  Institute.  Judging  from  the  short  time  we  were  able  to  be 
present,  he  seems  to  be  doing  a  much  needed  work. 

Mr.  George  G.  Manning,  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Peru  schools.  He  comes  highly 
recommended,  and  we  bid  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Hoosier  State. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Mills  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Wabash  schools, 
vice  Pleasant  Bond,  resigned.  He  has  been  Principal  of  the  Wabash  High 
School  for  two  years  past,  and  this  promotion  is  a  fitting  recognition  of  true 
merit.    He  has  our  congratulations. 

Prof.  John  Cooper,  of  Winchester,  Ind.,  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  at 
the  last  commencement  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

The  Commissioners  of  Decatur  county  have  employed  Examiner  W.  H. 
Powner  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  schools  of  the  county.  This  is  another 
step  in  the  right  direction.  No  other  county,  at  present,  continues  its  schools 
so  long  (six  months),  and  with  such  a  man  as  W.  H.  Powner  as  Superin- 
endent,  old  Decatur  will  at  once  move  to  the  front.  Let  other  Commission- 
ers follow  this  example. 

Isaac  Mills,  Principal  of  the  West  Newton  School,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Wabash  High  School.  He  is  a  good  teacher,  and  we  regret 
to  lose  him  from  Marion  county. 

3 
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Prof.  P.  Bond  has  resigned  his  place  as  Superintendent  of  the  Wabash 
schools,  and  has  removed  to  Indianapolis  to  engage  in  the  Real  Estate 
business.    May  he  have  abundant  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

D.  Eckiey  Hunter  has  again  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Prince- 
ton schools.  This  is  Mr.  Hunter's  former  home,  and  he  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing in  favor  with  his  old  friends.  The  first  year  he  taught  there  he  re- 
ceived $500 ;  the  second  year,  $600 ;  the  third,  $720.  Then  he  left  them, 
and  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  he  was  recalled  at  a  salary  of  $1,000. 
He  then  left  again,  and  now,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  he  is  recalled 
at  a  salary  of  $1,500.  If  this  is  not  salary  enough,  we  suggest  to  Mr. 
Hunter  that  he  leave  once  more. 

The  Terre  Haute  High  School  graduated  ten  pupils  at  the  close  of  last 
term.    Other  High  Schools  send  no  word. 

The  Journal  is  increasing  in  circulation,  and  if  friends  are  not  too 
favorable  in  their  statements,  in  acceptability  also. 

On  request  of  the  Professor,  the  Board  at  its  'recent  session  abolished 
the  Normal  Department  in  the  State  University. 

At  the  recent  commencement  the  State  University  graduated  seven 
young  ladies. 

What  has  become  of  Perdu  University  ? 

Educational  items  always  wanted  for  the  Journal. 


ITEMS. 

TRUSTEES  are  authorised  to  take  the  School  Journal  and  pay  for  it 
from  the  Special  Fund.  They  need  it  especially  on  account  of  the  De- 
cisions and  Suggestions  of  the  State  Superintendent — they  need  it  also 
for  the  general  information  they  will  gain  in  regard  to  teaching  and 
governing  schools.    They  cannot  well  afford  to  be  without  it. 


We  publish  two  articles  on  Inversion  of  Divisors,  and  have  two  or 
three  more  that  came  too  late,  even  if  we  had  had  space  for  them.  We 
are  glad  to  see  this  interest,  but  must  limit  the  space  devoted  to  any  one 
subject. 


P.  Jennings,  of  Indianapolis,  would  like  a  situation  as  teacher  of 
the  classics. 


We  will  furnish  blank  Teachers'  Certificates  to  examiners  at  $2 
per  hundred.; 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
whioh  met  in  Indianapolis  August  16,  1871,  was  largely  attended.  Fif- 
teen States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada,  and  England  were  repre- 
sented. Many  of  our  most  distinguished  authors  were  present  Asa 
Gray,  author  of  the  well-known  text-book  on  botany,  was  President  of 
the  Association. 
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In  this  Association  persons  are  not  appointed  for  special  exercises,  but 
*U  are  encouraged  to  make  voluntary  contributions.  About  ninety  pa- 
pers were  presented,  and  most  of  them  read.  We  shall  be  able  to  give  our 
readers  some  of  these  in  the  Journal,  but  most  of  them  were  entirely 
too  scientific  and  technical  to  be  of  special  interest  to  any  but  the  few 
•who  have  made  these  various  sciences  specialties. 


The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Indianapolis  has  directed  the 
Superintendent  to  re-organize  a  training  school  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  city.  It  is  expected  that  the  school  will  be  in  op- 
eration by  the  middle  of  September  next. 


Institutes  will  be  held  in  the  following  counties  during  the  week  be- 
ginning August  28 :  Johnson,  Jefferson,  Vigo,  Warrick,  Barthol- 
omew, Marion,  Harrison,  Jackson,  Jennings,  Morgan,  Delaware,  Floyd, 
Green.  In  Jasper,  Oct.  2 ;  in  Newton,  Sept.  25 ;  in  Davies,  Oct.  2 ;  in 
-Stark,  Nov.  15;  in  Clay,  Sept.  4.  We  shall  be  glad  to  announce  all  insti- 
utes,  and  to  publish  concise  reports  of  them.  Will  Examiners  please 
Teport  the  same. 

The  subject  of  County  Superintendency  should  be  discussed  in  every 
Institute  in  the  State. 


In  next  number  we  shall  publish  the  programme  of  the  State  Teach- 
er's Association,  to  be  held  next  winter.  We  wish  teachers,  even  now, 
to  begin  to  calculate  on  attending  that  meeting.  It  will  undonbtedly 
be  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  State. 


The  following  items  are  taken  from  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
Terre  Haute  schools  for  the  year  1870-71,  W.  H.  Wiley,  Superin- 
tendent: Whole  number  of  pupils,  3,410;  average  number  enrolled, 
:2  s  147;  average  daily  attendance,  2,048  ;  average  daily  absence,  99;  av- 
erage per  cent,  attendance,  95.3. 

The  school  house  at  Noblesville  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  It  has 
just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  The  school  rooms,  eight  in 
number,  are  supplied  with  the  most  approved  school  furniture,  affording 
comfortable  seats  and  desks  for  556  pupils.  Noblesville,  in  a  short  time, 
so  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  will  take  its  place  in  the  front  ranks  with 
other  cities  and  towns  of  the  State.  Jas.  Baldwin  is  Superintendent  of 
the  school. 

Owing  to  our  increased  subscription  list,  and  large  number  of  Jour- 
nals pent  to  Institutes,  our  supply  of  back  numbers  is  entirely  ex- 
hausted, and  new  subscriptions  will  have  to  begin  with  the  September 
•number. 
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Teachers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  we  made  no  Augu9t  issue  of  the 
Journal. 


Read  our  advertisements. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  JUNE,  1871. 

MADE   AT   THE  STATE   UNIVERSITY. 


{Highest  (Friday,  23d)  90°6 
Lowest  (Friday,  30th) ~ ...  45°5 
Mean  for  the  month 74° 

Barometer        I  Hi*he8t  (Wcdnes<ia^  2lst) 29.347  in. 

Barometer. ^  Lowe8t  (Tuesday,  6th) 28.932  in. 

D  .  /  Amount  in  inches 1.29  in. 

114111 -  \  Number  of  days  in  which  rain  fell ..        10 

{Number  of  days  clear  (sun  not  obscured) 13 
Number  of  dayB  total  cloudiness  (sun  not  visible)...  0 
Mean  for  month  (proportion  of  sky  covered) .34 

Humidity (1  denotes  entire  saturation  of  the  air) 64 

Prevailing  winds from  the  South. 

METEOROLOGICAL   OBSERVATIONS  FOR  JULY,  1871. 

MADE   AT   THE  STATE   UNIVERSITY. 


{Highest  (Saturday,  8th) 94°8 
Lowest  (Thursday  20th) 49° 
Mean  for  the  month 74°3 

Barometer        /  Hi*heSt  (Saturdftv>  22d) 29.383  in. 

isarometer ^  Lowest  (Wednesday  19th) 28.960  in. 

_  .  f  Amount  in  inches 4.96  in. 

Kain \  Number  of  days  in  which  rain  fell 7 

f  Number  of  days  clear  (sun  not  obscured)- 7 

Cloudiness i  Number  of  days  total  cloudiness  (sun  not  visible)         3 

I  Mean  for  the  month  (proportion  of  sky  covered )....     .39 

Humidity (1  denotes  entire  saturation  of  the  air) 66 

Prevailing  winds from  the  South  West. 


Errata. — In  "Observations  for  May,"  pulished  in  the  Journal  for  July. 
Instead  of  "Temperature,  highest  Sunday  18th,  97°5","  and  "Humidity, 
(1  denotes  entire  saturation  of  the  air)  52","  read,  "  Temperature,  highest 
Sunday  28th,  87°5//,"  and  "Humidity,  (1  denotes  entire  saturation  of  the- 
air,)  .62".  M. 
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ABROAD. 


Nebraska  University  pays  its  President  $4,000,  and  the  Professors -each 
$2,000.     Rather  too  large  a  difference. 

Hon.  B.  6.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, goes  on  a  tour  to  Europe  for  rest  and  observation. 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  Iowa  University  last  year,  was  447  » 
in  Law,  45;  in  Medicine,  37;  in  Normal,  23.  George  Thatcher,  Presi- 
dent.. 

Illinois  Female  College,  located  at  Jacksonville,  W.  H.  DeMotte,  Pres- 
ident, graduated  six  members  at  last  commencement. 

Hon.  Ira  Divoll,  formerly  Superintendent  of  St.  Louis  schools,  and  re- 
cently elected  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  of  Missouri,  deceased 
in  June,  after  an  invalidism  of  a  year. 

In  the  Connecticut  Normal  School  the  sexes  are  represented  as  follows: 
Gentlemen,  18;  Ladies,  130.  Teaching  in  the  more  elementary  grades 
is  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of  women. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature,  a  law  was  passed 
creating  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  an  Industrial  University.  Industry 
revives  when  slavery  dies. 

The  Industrial  University  of  Illinois  is  making  large  provisions  in  the 
way  of  new  buildings,  thus  furnishing  accommodation  for  1,000  students. 
Twenty-three  young  women  were  in  attendance  at  this  Institution  last 
year. 

With  the  July  issue,  Prof.  S.  H.  White,  editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher, 
resigned  his  editorial  position.  The  reasons  given  are  press  of  duties 
and  a  regard  for  health.  He  has  held  the  position  seven  anda  half  years. 
"We  regret  the  necessities  compelling  Mr.  W.'s  withdrawal,  for  he  has 
done  a  good  work.  The  Teacher,  one  among  the  beat  journals  published, 
has  steadily  grown  in  ability  under  his  care.  But  changes  must  occur, 
all  must  withdraw  sooner  or  later.  We  say  to  friend  White,  vale,  with 
best  wishes  for  peace  and  prosperity.  £.  W.  Coy,  Principal  of  the  Peoria 
High  School  takes  his  place. 

The  two  nominees  for  School  Commissioner  in  Ohio,  are  practical  edu- 
cators. Mr.  W.  W.  Ross,  Democrat,  is  Superintendent  of  the  Tremont 
schools.  Prof.  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  Republican,  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Paiosville  schools.  Of  Mr.  Ross  we  have  no  knowledge.  Prof.  Harvey 
is  the  author  of  a  popular  series  of  English  Grammars.  As  many  of  our 
readers  will  remember,  he  attended  and  labored  successiully  in  our  State 
Institutes  some  five  years  ago.  If  elected  he  will  doubtless  make  an  able 
and  efficient  officer.  Ohio  is  blessed  with  plenty  of  good  material,  and 
hence  can  afford  to  put  a  new  man  forward  every  two  years,  yet,  in  our 
opinion,  she  would  be  the  gainer  if  she  would  keep  the  men  in  office  at 
least  two  terms.     Experience  in  a  complicated  office  wins. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  text  books',  after  chosen  by 
Trustees,  cannot  be  changed  under  two  years,  and  then  only  under  pro- 
per checks  and  guards.    This  is  wise. 
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VALEDICTORY. 

Valedictories  are  always  solemn.  They  mean  partings,  in  some  cases- 
for  years,  in  others,  forever.  Such  seems  this.  In  relation  of  editor  and 
readers  of  the  School  Journal,  we  shall,  in  all  human  probability,  not 
meet  again.  Hence  it  is  solemn  here.  I  leave  the  State  for  labors  in 
another  field.  Thus  I  sever  my  relation,  not  from  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  only,  but  from  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  through- 
out the  State.  Nine  years  I  have  been  associated  with  you  as  editor  of 
the  Journal,  and  twenty -one  years  as  teacher,  and  yet,  to  all  these 
friends  in  every  part  of  the  State,  I  must  say  farewell. 

I  need  not  enter  into  reasons  to  say  why  I  go — 'tis  sufficient  to  say  I 
go  because  of  no  dissatisfaction  with  Indiana  or  Indiana  teachers,  (were 
such  the  case,  the  pang  of  severance  would  be  lighter.)  On  the  contra- 
ry, I  go  feeling  that  Indiana  has  honored  me  to  the  measure  of  my  merits, 
and  that  her  teachers  are  my  friends,  and  I  love  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  duty  and  interest,  in  my  judgment,  dictate  my  going. 

Having  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School,  I  go,  Providence  sustaining,  on  the  12th  inst.,  to  enter  upon  this- 
new  field  of  labor.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  my  friends,  or  receive  their 
letters,  in  my  new  home.     My  address  will  be  Emporia,  Kansas. 

A  word  further  concerning  the  Journal  before  closing.  As  stated 
elsewhere,  the  Journal  will,  from  and  after  date,  be  under  the  sole  man- 
agement of  Prof.  W.  A.  Bell,  former  associate  editor  and  publisher. 
Prof.  Bell  is  too  well-known  to  the  educators  of  Indiana  to  need  any* 
commendation  from  me.  The  improvement  of  the  Journal  in  the  Pub- 
lisher's Department  since  his  connection  with  if,  is  chiefly  due  to  him. 
I  believe  he  will  maintain  the  Journal  at  its  present  advanced  positionv 
and  if  he  shall  give  it  his  whole  time,  as  is  now  his  intention,  he  will 
carry  it  to  a  higher  plane.  But,  teachers  and  school  officers,  nine  years- 
experience  has  folly  convinced  me  that  no  man  can  sustain  an  educa- 
tional journal  without  the  aid  of  the  educators  of  his  State.  Such  aicr 
saved  us  from  failure,  and  gave  success  instead.  Permit  me,  however,  to 
say  to  the  lukewarm,  that  this  aid  does  not  consist  in  good  wishes  and  a 
refraining  from  unfriendly  criticism,  but  rather  in  positive  help.  1,  In 
aiding  in  circulation ;  2,  in  contributing  articles;  3,  in  furnishing  edu- 
cational news.  To  say  4*be  ye  warmed  and  fed,  and  be  ye  clothed,"  is 
very  cheap  aid ;  so  cheap  that  an  editor  would  soon  grow  poor,  and  a 
journal  weak.  In  a  word,  if  you  want  a  good  Journal,  as  I  know  yoa 
do,  you  must  help  make  it.     But  I  must  close. 

In  harmony  with  what  was  said  in  the  opening  of  this  article,  I  here- 
by bid  you,  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  other  educational  friends  through- 
out the  State,  a  kind  and  an  affectionate  farewell. 
August  5,  1871.  George  W.  Hobb*. 
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The  readers  of  the  Journal  will  regret  to  learn  that  Prof  G.  W.  Hoss, 
long  connected  with  this  paper  as  its  editor,  has  been  called  to  a  field  of 
labor  in  another  State. 

Prof.  Hoss  has  been  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  education  in  this 
State  for  the  last  twenty-one  years,  and  has  been  closely  identified  with 
most  of  the  forward  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  that  time.  In  what- 
ever position  he  has  filled,  whether  as  College  Professor,  as  editor  of  the 
School  Journal,  or  as  State  Superintendent,  he  has  done  his  work  in  a 
highly  commendatory  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  has  taken  a  lively 
nterest  in  everything  calculated  to  advance  the  general  cause  of  educa- 
tion.   Indiana  has  but  few  such  men  left,  and  can  illy  afford  to  spare  him. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  although  he  closes  his  edi- 
torial connection  with  the  Journal  with  this  issue,  he  will  write  us  oc- 
casional articles. 

As  President  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School  his  experiences  will 
be  new,  and  his  field  of  observation  large,  and  our  readers  may  rest  as- 
sured that  his  articles  will  be  practical  and  valuable. 

We  know  that  we  express  but  the  common  sentiment  of  the  educators 
of  Indiana  when  we  say  that  we  regret  exceedingly  the  loss  of  Prof.  Hoss, 
but  rejoice  in  his  good  fortune  and  this  recognition  of  his  true  merit,  and 
wish  for  him  the  highest  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

W.  A.  Bell. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Thb  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  for  the  use  of  families  and  schools,  in 
three  parts.  By  Worthington  Hooker,  M.  D.,  author  of  "Physician 
and  Patient;"  "Human  Physiology."  Ne<v  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
16  mo.,  pages  by  parts,  120-170-179. 

'Tis  pleasant  to  find  in  the  multitude  of  stiff  and  pedantic  books,  a 
volume  redolent  with  the  fulness  of  nature,  and  attractive  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  childhood.  Childhood  and  nature  are  congruous.  Childhood 
is  the  period  of  naturalness,  as  distinguished  from  artificialness,  hence 
the  period  to  seek,  commune  with,  and  to  love  nature. 

This  work,  as  stated  in  the  title,  is  divided  into  three  parts:  1,  Plants ; 
2,  Animals ;  3,  Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light.  While  the  facts  given  are  of  a 
scientific  character,  they  are  of  so  interesting  a  nature,  and  expressed  in 
so  simple  and  clear  language  that  no  child  can  fail  to  be  interested  in 
them.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  say  the  interest  would  almost  equal  that 
manifested  in  story  reading,  we  would  not  overstate  the  truth. 

We  unreservedly  commend  this  book,  both  for  home  and  school,  with 
the  hope  it  may  displace  at  least  a  small  amount  of  puerile  trash  and 
fiction. 

Illustrated  Library  op  Wonders.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

This  library  of  Wonders  has  just  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 

two  volumes,  one  called  "Wonders  of  the  Heavens,"  the  other,  "Wonders 


.    I 
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of  European  Art."  Both  of  these  books,  like  all  those  of  the  same 
series  that  have  preceded  them,  are  admirably  adapted  to  both  public 
and  private  libraries.  They  contain  an  amount  of  information,  un- 
equalled in  its  kind,  that  would  be  a  valuable  increase  to  anyone's  stock. 
Eight  more  volumes,  now  in  press,  will  complete  this  wonder — ful  libcary. 

Physical  Life  of  Mas,  Woman,  or  Advice  to  both  Sbxbs;  also 
Advice  to  Wife  and  Mother,  to  Maiden,  Husband,  and  Son.  By 
P.  Henry  Charasse,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
England.     National  Publishing  Co,  Cincinnati,  O;   12  mo.,  pp.  431. 

This  is  a  practical  book  on  a  practical,  and  in  some  points,  a  delicate 

subject.     It  touches   the   hidden   spring  of  action,  the  secret  springs  of 

life.     It  does  not  aim  to  be  severely  and  technically  scientific,  but  rather, 

clear  and  plain,  presenting  truth  in   a  simple  dress.     Though  this  may 

elicit  the  criticism  of  the  learned,  'tis  all  the  better  for  the  general  reader. 

None  can  read  this  book  and  practice  its  wholesome  precepts,  and  not  be 

wiser,  healthier,  purer,  better.     It  teaches  and  exhorts  to   "flee  youthful 

lusts/'  and  encourage  to  live  soberly,   righteously,  and  wisely.    In  a 

word,  its  aim  is  to  show  how  to  live  better.     And  who  has  solved  the 

mystery  of  living  well  ?     None,     Then  none  is  without  the  need  of  light 

from  this  book  or  kindred  sources.     "Know  Thyself" 

History  of  United  States.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  little  book  before  us  presents  a  very  pleasing  and  agreeable  ap- 
pearance with  its  smooth  paper,  clear  print,  and  fresh  pictures.  A  com- 
mendable feature  of  the  work  is  the  introduction  of  maps,  enabling  the 
pupil  to  become  familiar  with  the  location  of  all  the  places  named  in  the 
history.  While  we  see  much  to  commend  in  the  book,  our  cursory 
view  does  not  bring  to  light  anything  to  condemn.  We  recommend  it 
to  all  teachers  for  examination. 

Analysis  of  Civil  Government,  including  a  classical  and  tabular  ar- 
rangement of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Designed  as  a 
class  book  for  schools  and  colleges.  By  Calvin  Town  send,  Counsellor 
at  Law.     New  York:  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Taylor:  12  mo.,  pp.  342. 

The  cardinal  excellence  of  this  work  is  found  in  its  mode  of  treat- 
ment. This  mode  is  the  analytic.  It  is  rare  in  any  work  to  find  an 
analysis  so  full,  so  clear,  and  so  natural.  By  full,  we  mean  exhaustive, 
beginning  with  the  whole  and  reaching  the  ultimate  element.  In  clear, 
we  include  thought  and  language.  By  natural,  we  mean  the  order  of 
the  subject.  The  author  has  wisely  departed,  whenever  desirable,  from 
the  order  of  the  document,  holding  wisely  to  the  order  of  the  subject. 
In  this  he  surpasses  all  other  writers  whom  we  have  ever  examined  on 
the  subject.  Here  is  a  prime  excellence.  In  clearness  he  is  peculiarly 
happy.  His  words  are  well  chosen;  his  sentences  se]dora  or  never  long, 
cumbersome,  or  obscure. 

Every  citizen  who  wields  the  ballot  should  know  something  of  the 
fundamental  law,  that  announces  and  secures  the  noble  rights  of  free 
men.  Thi?  will  in  an  eminent  degree  furnish  the  privilege.  In  clear- 
ness, method,  and  analytic  exhaustivenes?  it  is  without  a  peer. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


BY  THOMAS  D.  GROW,  SCHOOL  COMJCI88IOMEB  OF  OHIO. 


though  it  were  possible  in  any  case  to  impose  ed- 
ucation by  mere  force;  to  drive  knowledge  into 
juvenile  craniums  by  legal  blows ;  or  to  develop 
childhood  into  citizenhood  by  appliances  wholly 
external  in  their  source,  independent  in  their  char- 
cater,  and  invincible  in  their  operation ;  or  as 
though  the  laws  of  psychologies  and  physics  were 
identical,  and  human  intellectualism  in  its  awakening  and  activ- 
ity, like  a  vegetable  in  its  growth,  or  an  edifice  in  its  construction, 
were  utterly  destitute  of  subjective  choice  or  co-operation. 

Hints  are  valuable;  and  must  not  be  despised  because  they 
come  from  a  suspicious  quarter.  But  America  may  as  well  go  to 
Prussia  for  a  model  government  as  for  a  model  school  system. 
Whatever  can  be  done  in  harmony  with  our  political  system, 
to  secure  the  attendance  at  school  lor  a  sufficient  time  of  all  our 
youth  should  be  done.  Compulsory  attendance  even  is  not  needed 
for  the  great  mass  who  attend  freely.  The  Reform  Farm,  or  the 
House  of  Refuge  is  the  proper  remedy  for  confirmed  truants  or 
juvenile  criminals.  We  do  not  need  compulsory  education  any 
more  than  we  need  compulsory  voting  in  this  country.  It  is  just 
as  natural  that  the  child,  when  entering  the  threshold  of  its  pupil- 
age, should  desire  to  attend  school,  or  in  some  way  should  wish 
to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  necessary  education,  as  it  is  that  the 
adolescent  citizen,  when  entering  the  threshold  of  his  elective 
franchise-age  should  desire  to  possess  and  wield  the  ballot.  And 
but  for  the  fact — a  fact  in  our  civilization  greatly  to  be  deplored — 
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that  children,  in  so  many  instances,  seem  to  be  born  the  heirs  of 
penury,  crime  and  wretchedness ;  seemed  to  be  sired  and  brought 
forth  by  parents  who  either  can  not  or  will  not  comprehend  and 
perform  the  heaven-appointed  duties  of  the  parental  relation ;  in 
short  seem,  by  the  dire  necessity  of  their  antecedents  and  ?ur- 
roibiduigs,  to  be  utterly  and  hopelessly  excluded  from  childhood's 
dearest  and  most  sacred  rights,  these  very  unfortunates,  who  are 
now  always  found  out  of  school  and  remaining  unlettered,  would 
be  quite  as  anxious  and  enthusiastic  as  their  more  favored  fellow 
juveniles  to  obtain  that  degree  of  instruction  and  culture  which 
all  admit  to  be  their  common  right  and  indispensable  prerequi- 
site to  their  reasonable  success  in  life.  Now  the  otyure  of  the 
difficulty  suggests  the  nature  of  the  remedy. 

The  real  want  of  the  times  :s  not  compulsory  education,  but 
the  wisest  and  best  measures  for  the  prevention  of  compulsory 
ignorance  and  crime.  Remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  hindrances 
and  restraints  to  the  proper  and  necessary  education  and  training 
of  children.  If  practicable — make  the  opportunities  of  the  com- 
mon  school  as  free  to  all  as  they  are  to  a  majority  of  the  youth. 
A  suggestion  or  two  may  be  admissible  at  this  stage  of  the  inves- 
tigation. 

1.  Let  the  length  of  time  and  the  number  of  studies  or  topics 
of  study  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  common  school  edu- 
cation required  by  the  State,  be  so  limited  as  to  keep  that  course 
within  the  reach  of  all,  or  nearly  all.  When  the  commonwealth 
incurs  the  expense,  it  is  more  important  to  educate  all  in  those 
things  that  are  necessary  to  intelligent  citizenship  than  it  is  to 
educate  a  smaller  number  in  the  branches  of  higher  learning  that 
lie  outside  this  limit. 

2.  Have  the  course  of  instruction  so  arranged  that  those  chil- 
dren who  from  any  cause  may  not  be  able  to  spend  more  than 
from  three  to  five  years,  or  whatever  be  fixed  upon  as  the  mini- 
mum time  required  by  law,  in  school,  will,  within  that  time,  most 
certainly  be  taught  the  things  supremely  needful  for  them  to 
learn..  According  to  the  interminable  elaboration  of  grades  and 
courses  of  school  work  proposed  by  some  in  this  country,  the 
pupil-life  would  require  the  years  of  Methuselah,  and  the  child- 
mind  would  mature  with  the  startling  rapidity  of  the  century 
plant.  Good  sirs,  be  persuaded  to  come  back  to  nature's  plan; 
open  your  eyes  to  the  vital  facts  of  every-day  life ;  and  know  that 
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the  intellect  of  childhood,  unless  forced  away  from  its  normal 
processes,  will  always  maintain  a  divine  symmetry  at  each  stage 
of  its  growth.  In  the  adolesoency,  as  in  maturity  of  mental 
power,  with  far  less  comprehensiveness  it  is  true,  but  not  with' 
any  less  interval  of  time,  the  blossoms  of  perception  are  swiftly 
and  surely  succeeded  by  the  fruits  of  reason.  Do  not  eradicate ; 
do  not  repress  or  dishearten  childhood's  infinite  capacity  for  de- 
velopment and  acquisition.  Better  study  to  understand  and 
answer  all  its  questions,  to  lessen  its  difficulties  and  to  give  favor- 
ing help  to  all  its  efforts.  It  has  not  been  created  for  naught 
Its  eyes  are  for  vision ;  all  its  powers  for  activity. 

3.  Perfect  the  statute  relating  to  guardianships  so  that  every 
child,  at  least  during  its  proper  school  years,  shall  without 
any  peradventure  be  sure  of  a  legal  and  practical  guardian, 
either  in  the  person  of  its  parent,  or,  if  need  be,  some  one  loco 
parentis  (i.  e.,  who  shall  stand  in  the  place  and  perform  the  duty 
of  the  parent.)  If  the  State  is  bound  to  protect  itself  and  protect 
society  by  punishing  crime  in  adults,  may  it  not  wisely  protect, 
support  and  educate  its  deserted  helpless  children  so  as  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possible,  the  production  and  multiplication  of 
adult  criminals  ? 

4.  In  all  cases  of  children  utterly  destitute  let  the  State  at 
once  assume  the  care  of  housing,  clothing,  feeding  and  educating 
them  to  the  extent  absolutely  needful.  Why  should  any  one  be 
startled  at  the  suggestion  ?  It  is  much  more  economical  finan- 
cially, and  infinitely  less  expensive  in  all  humanitary  aspects  of 
the  case  for  the  State  to  furnish  homes  and  needed  culture  to  its 
destitute  children,  than  by  omitting  such  care  of  them  to  be 
forced  to  maintain  the  superadded  expenditure  which  in  conse- 
quence thereof  must  be  incurred  in  providing  extra  courts, 
workhouses,  hospitals,  prisons,  and  all  other  parts  of  that  prodi- 
gious machinery  by  which  human  society  is  now  attempting  to 
alleviate  the  evils  and  wrongs  it  fosteringly  or  permissively  per- 
petuates. "An  ounce  of  preventive  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
cure." 

5.  The  common  school  jurisdictions  into  which  the  entire  ter- 
ritory of  the  State  is  already  divided,  afford  a  base  of  operations, 
and  most  of  the  officials,  necessary  for  ascertaining  and  relieving, 
to  the  extent  proposed,  the  educational  needs  of  the  destitute 
children  in  the  State.     As  a  supplemental  measure  in  this  juve- 
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nile  training,  there  might  be  appointed,  in  each  district,  a  Board 
of  School  Inspectors,  who  should  be  authorized  and  required  to 
ascertain,  by  personal  examination,  what  children  there  are  in 
'the  jurisdiction  that  have  reached  school  age  and  are  neglected, 
and  to  bring  them  before  the  Probate  Court,  or  other  proper  tri- 
bunal, and  have  guardians  for  them  appointed  and  qualified ;  and 
also  report  such  children  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  city  or  town- 
ship for  such  allowance  for  their  maintenance  as  may  be  needed. 
Only  a  slight  modification  of  the  school  laws  and  poor  laws  is 
needed  to  meet  the'  whole  case. 

These  are  only  hints.     The  educational  problem,  as  we  ap- 
proach its  solution,  is  found  to  be  a  stupendous  one.     The  great 
subject  is  not  exhausted ;  nor  is  it  the  ambitious  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  do  more  than  contribute  something  towards  a  proper 
understanding  and  treatment  of  it    In  the  National  Educational 
Associations  recently  held  in  the  city  of  St  Louis,  a  paper  was 
presented  in  which  its  author  claims  that  collegiate  and  university 
education  should  be  wholly  supplied  by  the  State.     It  may  be 
easy  to  write  or  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  compelling  all  the 
youth  to  attend  the  common  school,  and  of  defraying  the  expense 
of  all  grades  of  education,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  out  of 
moneys  obtained  by  taxing  the  people ;  but  you  can  not  bring 
men's  minds,  in  this  country  at  least,  to  unite  upon  any  such 
scheme.     On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  popular  training  now 
employed  in  this  country,  it  is  believed,  may  be  supplemented 
and  brought  to  perfection,  and  common  school  education  become 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  universal.     Thus,  without  interfering 
at  all  with  the  rights  of  the  individual,  or  the  prerogatives  of  the 
family,  without  weakening  the  spirit  of  independence  peculiar  to 
American  character,  or  checking  the  growth  of  a  generous  man- 
hood, we  shall  be  able  to  overcome  the  evils  we  deplore  and  the 
dangers  we  apprehend ;  and,  in  the  grand  good  time  coming,  all 
the  children  will  take  to  needful  learning  as  naturally  as  young 
ducks  take  to  water. 


"  What  is  truth?"  The  question  was  proposed  at  a  deaf  and 
dumb  institution,  when  one  of  the  boys  drew  a  straight  line. 
"And  what  is  falsehood  ?  "    The  answer  was  a  crooked  line. 
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DIVISION  OF  COMMON  FRACTIONS. 


BY  8.   P.   THOMPSON. 


A  FRACTION  BY  A  FRACTION.   PRELIMINARY  STATEMENTS. 


Knowledge  arises  from  the  belief  of  facts  upon  sufficient 
grounds.  Science  is  knowledge  so  classified  and  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  easily  learned  and  clearly  comprehended. 

An  axiom  is  a  self-evident  truth. 

A  postulate  is  a  self-evident  possibility. 

A  definition  is  such  a  description  of  an  object  as  includes  every 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  excludes  every  thing  else. 

A  rule  is  a  practical  statement  of  the  manner  of  obtaining  a 
required  result.  A  correct  rule  in  Arithmetic  is  founded  upon 
the  axioms,  postulates  and  definitions  essential  to  the  Science  of 
Numbers. 

The  language  of  a  rule  should  be  mathematical,  applicable  and 
universal.  The  result  of  applying  a  rule  should  be  a  correct 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  formula  of  solution  should  accord 
with  the  axioms  and  postulates  applicable  thereto.  The  rule 
should  be  true,  universal,  brief  and  easily  learned.  The  method 
of  solution  founded  upon  a  correct  rule,  should  answer  all  ob- 
jections— obtain  the  true  result — and  express  all  the  operations  in 
pertinent  and  definite  words.  The  Technical  words  in  Division 
are  Numerator  or  Dividend,  Denominator  or  Divisor,  and  Frac- 
tion or  Quotient  and  their  equivalent  terms  in  Ratio. 

The  calculations  and  proofs  in  Arithmetic  should  be  direct, 
rapid  and  certain. 

The  following  axioms  are  applied  in  the  division  of  one  Com- 
mon Fraction  by  another : 

1.  Things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 

2.  The  ratio  of  two  numbers  is  unchanged  by  multiplying 
each  by  the  same  number. 

3.  An  integral  number  plus  or  minus  an  irreducible  fraction, 
is  an  irreducible  fraction. 

The  following  postulates  are  also  used  in  explaining  the  process 
of  dividing  one  Common  Fraction  by  another: 

1.  The  difference  of  two  quantities  of  the  same  kind  can  be 
found. 
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2.  A  given  quantity  can  be  taken  a  given  number  of  times. 

3.  A  quantity  can  be  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts. 

4.  The  ratio  of  two  quantities  of  the  same  kind  can  be  found. 
Division  is  the  process  of  finding  one  of  two  numbers  when 

their  product  and  the  other  one  are  known. 

The  object  of  division  is  to  find  either  the  number  of  parts 
(Postulate  4)  or  the  value  of  each  part  (Postulate  3.)  A  frac- 
tion is  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  a  quantity  (axiom  3.) 
The  fraction  may  be  abstract  or  concrete.  The  multiplier  is 
always  an  abstract  number.  (Postulate  2.)  The  divisor 
may  be  abstract  or  of  the  same  name  as  the  dividend.  (See 
def.  of  Division.)  The  multiplicand  and  product  are  always  of 
the  same  denomination.  The  divisor  may  be  either  factor.  (See 
def.) 

The  common  rule  given  in  Bay's  Arithmetic,  to-wit:  "  Invert 
the  divisor,  multiply  the  numerators  together  for  a  new  numera- 
tor and  the  denominators  for  a  new  denominator,"  is  subject  to 
serious  objection,  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  language  is  neither  applicable,  certain  or  comprehensible. 
The  words  "invert,"  when  applied  to  the  divisor,  and  "multi- 
ply," when  used  to  show  the  result  of  division,  are  certainly 
inconsiderate  metaphors. 

By  the  authority  of  what  axiom  or  postulate  do  the  learned 
advocates  of  inversion  change  the  value  of  the  divisor  and  not 
thereby  affect  tbe  quotient? 

Is  not  the  word  "  invert'  inapplicable  to  any  numerical  calcula- 
tion? Can  a  divisor  be  inverted?  Can  numerators  be  multiplied 
together?  The  denominator  shows  the  number  of  parts  into 
which  the  integral  is  divided,  and  gives  the  fractional  name.  The 
numerator  expresses  the  number  of  parts  and  the  kind  of  quan- 
tity represented  by  the  fraction. 

Then  if  the  quantity  is  concrete  which  is  represented  by  both 
the  fractional  dividend  and  divisor,  the  numerators  can  not  be 
"multiplied"  together;  neithor  can  their  product  be  found. 
(Postulate  2.) 

Should  the  advocates  of  inversion  contend  that  when  the  frac- 
tion  is  inverted  the  denominator  gives  name  to  the  quantity  repre- 
sented  thereby  (which  is  not  true),  then  it  would  be  impossible 
to  "multiply  the  denominators  together  for  a  new  denominator. " 
(Postulate  2.)    Hence  I  conclude  that  when  both  dividend  and 
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divisor  are  concrete,  the  words  of  the  rule  expresses  an  absurdity  ; 
that  the  same  is  true  whenever  the  divisor  is  concrete.  (Postu- 
late 4.)  The  rule,  therefore,  is  not  good,  because  it  is  not  uni- 
versal. It  is  bad  because  the  language  is  indefinite,  impertinent, 
and  not  easily  comprehended. 

The  rule  does  not  meet  all  the  objections.  It  will  not  obtain 
the  proper  result,  and  is  not  based  upon  postulates  or  derived 
from  the  principles  of  division.  The  rule  does  not  recognize  the 
difference  of  abstract  and  concrete  numbers.  It  is  founded  upon 
superstition,  and  not  in  mathematical  truth. 

The  rule  is  wrong  in  form,  substanoe,  and  result.  It  is  false 
in  fact — absurd  in  theory — tends  to  confusion,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished.  I  am  in  favor  of  discarding  the  "  inverting  rule"  from 
fractional  arithmetic.  Let  it  be  remembered  only  as  an  exploded 
folly  of  the  past  The  thoughtful,  truth-loving  teacher  has  no 
excuse  for  imposing  the  vexatious  task  upon  a  pupil  of  commit- 
ting the  absurdities  of  said  rule. 

Davies*  rules  can  be  framed  in  better  terms,  which  are  truth- 
ful, comprehensive,  and  easily  learned.  See  if  they  are  not 
based  upon  immutable  principles,  and  worthy  to  succeed  the  old 
xule  of  inversion.     I  give  three,  to-wit : 

First.  Reduce  both  dividend  and  divisor  to  simple  fractions ; 
then  divide  the  numerators  for  the  numerator  of  the  quotient 
and  the  denominators  for  the  denominator  of  the  quotient ;  or, 
briefly,  "  Divide  numerators  for  new  numerator  and  denomina- 
tors for  new  denominator." 
'    Formula:  ao      o      a        (Postulate  4) 

be^b^e"*  "(Principles  of  Division) 

Rule  2.  Reduce  both  dividend  and  divisor  to  simple  frac- 
tions of  the  same  fractional  denomination,  and  find  thequotient 
of  the  numerators. 

Formula:  a     b ae  #  b* ao 

■  b^c^bc^bc"""!*         (Postulate  4) 

Rule  3.  Reduce  both  dividend  and  divisor  to  simple  frac- 
tions, and  multiply  each  by  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators. 

Formula:  a      b  ,-       ac 

b  •  c  "  b* 

Axiom  2  and  postulate  4. 

Other  methods  might  be  given  by  analysis,  proportion,  reduc- 
tion, etc.,  but  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  my  belief  is  in 
the  direct  way,  and  that  I  am  opposed  to  inversion  of  the  divisor. 
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THREE  CLASSES  OF  TEACHERS.* 


BY  J.    O.   ADAMS. 


[herb  are  three  classes  of  persons  to  whom  children  are 
entrusted  for  education.  These  we  shall  designate  the 
school-master,  the  school-keeper,  and  the  school-teacher. 

The  schoolmaster,  whether  male  or  female,  has  an  iron  will,  is 
malignant;  is  egotistical  and  dogmatical;  is  alike  destitute  of 
human  feeling,  sympathetic  emotion  and  Christian  patience.  He 
resorts  to  brute  force  exclusively  to  govern,  appeals  to  the  pas- 
sions instead  of  the  sense  of  right  and  justice,  inflicts  the  severest 
punishment  for  the  most  trivial  offences,  must  have  his  ownr 
malevolent  will  executed  however  odious  it  may  be  to  all  others 
concerned. 

These  tyrannical  masters  aspire  only  to  have  it  said  of  them 
that  they  conquered  the  children,  apparently  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  truth  that  "we  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves.1' 

The  master  is  feared  for  his  strength  and  hated  for  his  mean- 
ness. Some  of  the  greatest  mental  philosophers  even  have  failed 
to  see  th^  relation  that  lacerating  the  flesh  sustains  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  intellect.  Physical  punishment,  as  a  general  rule,, 
develops  passion  instead  of  originating  ideas. 

The  conception  that  flagellation  is  a  physiological  necessity  to 
sound  scholarship,  is  to  be  repudiated  as  one  of  the  most  repre- 
hensible relics  of  the  darkest  ages"  of  barbarism ;  though  in  some 
aggravated  instances  we  still  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
prescriptions  that  can  be  made,  though  it  should  never  be  admin- 
istered when  anything  else  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

The  school-keeper  is  neither  irascible  nor  determined,  is  never 
an  enthusiast,  never  takes  interest  enough  in  arty  subject  to  orig- 
inate an  idea,  nor  has  he  energy  enough  to  execute  the  ideas  of 
others.  He  believes  that  what  is,  is  right,  and  thinks  what  is  to 
be  will  be,  and  don't  endeavor  either  to  encourage  or  prevent  it 
He  does  not  see  much  if  any  difference  between  men  and  other 
ftTijnmla ;  aspires  only  to  the  salary  he  receives  for  his  time,  and 
is  not  very  particular  about  that  if  he  can  shirk  responsibility 

and  be  quietly  let  alone ;  has  neither  appreciation  of  duty  nor  love 

-  -  ■  -  -  -  -  .-_       ...         .. 

+Ixtract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Hendricks  County  Teachers*  Institute. 
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for  honor  or  distinction ;  has  ambition  to  evade  risks  and  nothing 
more. 

The  school-teacher  is  reaJJy  an  enviable  personage.  He  is  a 
true  philanthropist,  appreciates  his  relation  to  his  pupils,  and 
realizes  his  obligations  to  his  patrons ;  expects  imperfections  in 
humanity  in  every  relation  of  life.  He  possesses  human  sympa- 
thy and  distributes  charity.  He  is  decisive,  yet  liberal,  patient,- 
though  not  indulgent,  always  willing  to  make  sacrifices  when  it 
will  benefit  his  pupils  and  gratify  his  patrons.  He  looks  alike  to 
the  promotion  of  health,  moral  culture  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  his  students.  He  inflicts  punishments  seldom  and  cau- 
tiously, and  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  offender.  He  governs  by 
rewards  and  moral  elevation,  rather  than  physical  punishment ; 
makes  his  pupils  understand  that  he  thinks  them  neither  brutes 
nor  Typhon,  but  intelligent  beings  capable  of  making  progress  in 
the  scientific  world,  and  naturally  inclined  to  be  good.  When 
the  teacher  has  so  impressed  the  pupil  with  self-respect,  he  will 
be  universally  an  obedient  pupil.  Eespect  for  self,  governs 
morality ;  respect  for  others,  governs  behavior. 

The  teacher  is  generally  loved  by  his  pupils,  and  lauded  by  his 
patrons. 

ARITHMETIC,  AND  HO  W  TO  TEACH  IT. 

BY  PROF.     E.    C    HEWETT,    OF    THE    ILLINOI8    STATE    NORMAI*. 
~>  SCHOOL. 


A 


jHE  ultimate  principles  of  Arithmetic  are  very  few,  although 
the  rules  and  applications  are  somewhat  numerous.  Its 
principles  are  also  very  simple  and  easily  understood.  To 
many  minds,  there  seems  to  be  something  rather  mysterious  in 
the  manipulations  of  figures ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  many 
of  our  text-books  so  present  the  subject  that  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  science  that  may  not  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
appeal  at  once  to  our  common  sense.  It  is  vastly  easy  to  find 
fault ;  frequently  one  may  show  that  a  thing  is  wrong,  who  can 
not  offer  anything  better  in  its  place.  Fault-finding,  at  best,  is  a 
thankless  task.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  venture  in  this  article  to 
po&t  out  several,  common,  I  had  almost  said  general,  errors  in 
our  text-books  on  Arithmetic,  and  in  our  methods  of  teaching. 
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1.  *  A  failure  to  distinguish  figures  from  numbers.  How  often 
are  pupils  told  to  "add  figures,"  "  to  take  a  figure  of  the  sub- 
trahend from  a  figure  in  the  dividend/'  "  to  multiply  one  figure 
by  another,"  "to  find  how  many  times  the  divisor  is  contained  in 
the  first  figure  of  the  dividend/'  etc.,  etc.  Now,  every  one 
knows  that  none  of  these  operations  are  performed  on  figures; 
they  relate  to  numbers  alone.  Does  any  one  tell  me  that  I  am 
hypercritical,  that  every  one  understands  that  numbers  are 
meant?  I  know  this  is  not  true;  I  have  known  many  persons 
of  considerable  ability  in  Arithmetic,  persons  who  have  taught 
for  years,  whose  ideas  upon  the  distinction  were  never  clear  until 
they  had  been  subjected  to  a  tedious  and  laborious  drill  to  correct 
false  impressions.  Neither  is  the  distinction  an  unimportant  one ; 
the  distinction  between  a  thing  and  its  symbol  is  never  unimport- 
ant. A  number  is  a  unit  or  a  collection  of  units.  A  figure  is  a 
charac(er  to  represent  a  number.  Until  these  two  statements  are 
fully  appreciated,  and  our  language  is  shaped  accordingly,  clear- 
ness of  thought  is  well-nigh  impossible ;  and  he  who  thinks 
clearly,  does  it  in  spite  of  bad  statements — his  own  or  others. 

2..  The  use  of  the  terms  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Practical  Arith- 
metic is  another  source  of  confusion.  Are  arithmetical  operations 
performed  without  the  use  of  figures  any  less  practical  than  those 
in  which  figures  are  used  ?  And  is  there  any  less  of  mental  ope- 
ration where  figures  are  used  ?  But  I  shall  be  told  again  that 
this  criticism  is  unnecessary — that  some  terms  are  convenient  to 
distinguish  operations  without  figures  from  those  with  figures — 
and  that  these  terms  are  just  as  good  as  any.  I  reply,  not  so ; 
for  pupils  often  get  the  notion  that  there  really  are  two  kinds  of 
Arithmetic;  that  Practical  Arithmetic  is  widely  different  from 
Mental  Arithmetic.  The  truth  is,  that  the  analysis  and  the  ope- 
rations in  one  case  are  just  the  same  as  in  the  other ;  and  the  only 
difference  is,  that  in  one  case  the  mind  retains  the  numbers  with- 
out any  symbols,  while  in  the  other  it  calls  in  symbols  on  account 
of  its  weakness.  The  full  science  of  Numbers  in  all  its  princi- 
ples and  their  application  is  possible  without  the  use  of  a  single 
figure.  Figures  are  but  catches ;  useful  only  when  we  are  lame. 
Let  us  not  teach  our  pupils  then  that  it  is  more  practical  to  walk 
with  crutches  than  to  walk  without  them.  It  is  often  well,  when 
a  pupil  is  troubled  with  the  solution  of  a  question  involving  large 
numbers,  to  give  him  another  just  like  it  in  which  the  numbers 
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are  small ;  let  him  analyze  the  latter  question  and  solve  it  with- 
out figureq,  then  require  him  to  give  the  same  analysis  for  the 
former  question,  and  afterwards  solve,  using  his  figures. 

3.  Making  the  young  learner  deal  with  abstract  numbers  at  first 
is  entirely  unphUosophieal.  The  untrained  mind  of  the  child  or 
adult,  when  it  performs  real  arithmetical  Work,  always  seeks  the 
aid  of  counters  of  some  kind — counters,  not  figures.  This  is  the 
natural  way ;  and  we  never  gain  anything  in  educational  matters 
when  we  become  wiser  than  nature  is.  Let  the  little  arithmeti- 
cian in  the  Primary  School  always  operate  with  counters,  in  the 

.  early  stages  of  his  work.  Beans  or  kernels  of  corn  will  answer 
as  well  as  anything;  and  in  his  first  uses  of  figures  let  them 
represent  some  number  of  actual  objects  which  he  has  seen  or 
handled.  And  when  he  comes  to  use  figures  in  performing  ope- 
rations, let  him  first  perform  the  operation  with  his  counters, 
then  represent  the  work  with  his  figures.  For  instance,  if  he  is 
to  add  thirty-five  and  twenty-seven,  using  figures,  let  him  first 
lay  out  his  counters — beans  or  what  not — in  two  separate  groups. 
In  one,  let  there  be  three  piles  of  ten  each,  and  one  pile  of  five ; 
then  let  him  represent  this  group,  or  number,  by  the  figures 
thirty-five  on  the  board.  Next,  make  up  the  other  group  of  two 
piles  of  ten  each,  and  seven  in  another  pile,  then  represent  this 
group  by  twenty-seven,  under  the  thirty-five.  Now,  put  together 
the  piles  of  five  and  seven,  and  then  count  out  ten  from  the  sum 
and  observe  that  two  are  left ;  now  gather  all  the  piles  of  ten  and 
lay  them  near  e&ch  other,  close  by  the  two ;  and  he  will  see  what 
the  result  is,  and  how  it  should  be  represented  by  sixty-two  under 
the  other  figures.  Will  he  not  in  this  way  readily  see  the  phi- 
losophy of  "carrying  for  ten?"  Let  his  early  operations  in  the 
other  "  ground  rules"  be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  and  he  will 
come  to  see  that  the  representative  work  with  figures  actually 
stands  for  real  operations  that  may  be  performed  on  things. 

4.  Not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the  grouping  of  numbers  by 
tens.  Train  the  pupil,  still  with  his  counters  in  hand,  to  see 
that  seven  tens  and  four  tens  are  added  just  as  seven  units 
and  four  units  are.  Teach  him,  in  the  same  way,  that  eight  units 
and  six  units,  for  instance,  will  always  give  a  ten  and  four  units, 
however  many  tens  may  already  be  joined  with  either  of  the  num- 
bers ;  that  is,  the  pupil  ought  to  recognize  seventy-eight  and  six 
as  eighty-four,  just  as  readily  as  he  recognizes  eight  and  six  as 
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fourteen.  After  working  with  his  counters  awhile,  let  him  com- 
mit tables  like  the  following :  Nine  and  seven  are  sixteen ;  nine- 
teen and  seven  are  twenty-six ;  twenty-nine  and  seven  are  thirty- 
six,  etc.,  up  to  eighty-nine  and  seven  are  ninety-six.  It  will  take 
but  a  comparatively  little  while  for  the  child  to  learn  to  recognize 
at  once  all  the  combinations  you  can  make  in  this  way ;  I  mean 
by  keeping  one  of  the  numbers  to  be  combined  less  than  ten. 
After  that,  how  easy  will  addition  become  1  Is  not  this  exactly 
what  all  rapid  accountants  do  ? 


ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT. 


BY  L.    D. 


t  A  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  in  Chicago, 
last  fall,  a  member  who  had  been  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent said,  "When  a  teacher  reports  over  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  attendance  in  his  school,  I  think  an  apology  is  nec- 
essary." The  speaker  had  been  connected  with  Chicago  schools 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  In  the  conversation  that  ensued, 
Superintendent  Pickard  agreed  that  any  percentage  above  ninety- 
six  must  be  a  matter  requiring  explanation.  Either  there  must 
be  extraordinary  good  fortune  or  a  lax  application  of  rules,  if  one 
gets  a  higher  rate. 

Experience  shows  that,  acting  on  the  Chicago  rules  or  their 
equivalent,  in  no  public  school  can  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
attendance  be  attained ;.  and  the  attempt  to  secure  it  is  as  unrea- 
sonable as  searching  for  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  a  rainbow. 
The  rules  were  not  made  to  fit  the  actual  and  necessary  facts  of 
humanity,  but  an  imaginary  perfect  community,  in  which  neither 
sickness  nor  accident  can  ever  occur.  This  does  not  interfere 
with  their  convenience  as  rules  for  comparison  of  school  with 
school  or  of  different  periods  in  the  same  school ;  indeed,  they 
are  better  with  their  maximum  of  grade  an  unattainable  point, 
unless  some  one  is  led  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  his 
school  must  be  brought  up  to  the  hundred  per  cent  because  it  is 
a  conceivable  case.  We  measure  most  conveniently  either  from 
an  imaginarily  perfect  non-attendance,  every  pupil  present  all  the 
time;  or  from  an  imaginarily  perfect  non-attendance,  every  pupil 
absent  all  the  time ;  neither  extreme  will  ever  be  reached. 


ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT,  fi»7 


Not  only  does  experience  in  school  show  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  attendance,  but  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  ordinary,  and  necessary  incidents  of  human  life  should 
lead  us  to  judge  it  impossible.  The  sickness  of  a  pupil  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  absence ;  and  who  can  hope  to  have  a  school 
of  fifty  pupils  of  any  age  among  whom  there  shall  not  occur  in  a 
month  (twenty  school  days)  sufficient  sickness  to  keep  some  one 
away  ?  Neither  teacher,  parent  nor  pupil  may  be  in  fault  for 
this  occurrence ;  and  the  teacher  who  is  striving  to  get  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  attendance  is  spending  his  strength  in  a  contest 
with  nature  rather  than  with  a  superable  obstacle.  Is  it  wise, 
when  we  have  so  many  difficulties  to  meet  which  we  can  hope  to 
mitigate  or  overcome,  to  waste  strength  on  an  impossibility? 
Not  a  hundred  per  cent.,  but  the  best  attendance  to  be  reason- 
ably secured,  should  be  our  aim.  And  even  this  may  be  best 
reached  by  doing  very  little  about  it,  just  as  one  can  best  see  the 
sun  by  looking  at  a  point  in  the  heavens  sixty  degrees  from  it 
When  a  teacher  makes  the  school  attractive,  so  that  pupils  prefer 
to  go  rather  than  to  be  absent,  he  will  have  done  the  best  thing 
for  his  percentage.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  best  attendance 
shows  the  best  school,  as  the  best  school  shows  the  best  attend- 
ance. A  perfect  gentleman  is  neatly  dressed ;  but  it  is  a  poor 
way  to  make  a  gentleman  to  pay  great  attention  to  dress. 
With  a  remembrance  of  the  schools  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  gladly 
recognizing  the  improvements  in  text-books,  and  in  many  other 
things  connected  with  our  schools,  I  am  yet  forced  to  doubt 
"whether  the  children  of  to-day  have  much  advantage  over  those 
of  1820,  when  I  see  how  much  is  made  of  the  mere  machinery 
of  school  systems,  and  how  much  attention  is  given  to  percent- 
age, reports,  and  the  formalities.  I  do  not  see  that  I  or  my  fel- 
lows in  the  teachers'  desks  bring  any  more  tact  or  zeal  or  power 
than  I  knew  in  such  stations  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  ago ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  we  waste  time  and  strength  upon  things  on  which 
we  bestowed  no  great  thought.  Instruction  and  not  organiza- 
tion is  the  object  of  the  school,  as  all  are  ready  to  say ;  yet  it  is 
easy  to  give  more  attention-  to  organization ;  and  very  easy  to 
show  off  a  school  by  its  records  and  discipline,  when  it  is  really 
deficient  in  instruction.  When  I  visit  a  school  and  the  teacher 
presently  shows  me  his  record  of  attendance,  I  am  reminded  of 
that  pretty  little  manoeuvre  of  the  ground-sparrow  that  flutters 
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before  me  as  if  its  wings  were  lame,  and  so  draws  my  attention 
to  itself  and  away  from  its  nest:  I  courteously  glance  at  the 
record,  but  look  at  once  away  to  see  what  the  teaching  and  the 
learning  are :  these  are  the  prime  object  of  the  school ;  and  of 
these,  if  of  any  thing,  the  teacher  should  be  proud :  and  if  any 
thing  in  his  school  should  specially  attract  the  visitor's  attention, 
it  should  be  his  handling  of  his  classes  at  the  lesson-hour,  and 
the  result  of  it 

In  the  long  run,  too,  the  teacher  who  lays  out  his  best  efforts 
and  fullest  strength  upon  this  class-work  will  secure  the  best 
attendance.  Duty,  emulation,  prizes  and  penalties,  are  far  less 
effectual  in  securing  good  attendance  than  attractiveness  of  school. 
In  my  own  experience  I  contrast  with  pleasure  two  successive 
years  in  the  same  school :  in  the  first  I  kept  record  of  recitations, 
calculated  percentages,  and  tried  all  the  popular  machinery ;  but, 
disgusted,  with  what  seemed  to  me  so  much  waste  of  time  and 
strength,  threw  all  these  schemes  aside,  and  the  next  year  strove 
only  to  teach  well ;  and  I  knew,  the  parents  knew,  and  the  pupils 
knew,  that  this  second  year  was  the  best  in  attractiveness,  in 
attendance,  and  in  the  main  object  of  the  school,  instruction. 

I  propose  at  another  time  to  present  the  parents'  view  of  the 
matter. — Illinois  Teacher. 


VACATION  LETTERS.— JO. 


Louisville,  Kt. 
eab  Journal  : — Leaving  Corydon,  we  have  a  pleasant 
stage  ride  on  a  turnpike  to  New  Albany,  twenty-one 
miles.     Six  miles  from  New  Albany  is  Edwardsville,  on 
the  top  of 

THE    KNOBS. 

It  is  reached  from  the  east  by  an  inclined  plane  about  four 
miles  long.  The  country  around  Edwardsville  is  exceedingly 
knobby.  When  the  New  Albany  &  Salem  Railroad  was  built, 
twenty  years  ago,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  go  around  the 
knobs,  and  wind  through  the  valleys,  and  thus  materially  increase 
the  distance.  It  is  a  fact,  though  not  generally  known,  that  from 
Lafayette  to  New  Albany,  by  the  direct  (?)  route,  is  eighteen 
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miles  farther  than  to  go  by  Indianapolis  and  Jefferson ville.  But 
in  the  construction  of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  the  air  line  was  thought  to  be  not  only  better,  but  even~ 
tually  cheaper.  Hence,  it  goes  through  the  knobs  and  not  around 
them.  There  are  seven  tunnels  on  this  road  within  twenty  miles 
of  New  Albany ;  one  of  them  being  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long. 
The  long  tunnel  is  nearly  under  the  town  of  Edwardsville,  and 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  surface.  Half  a 
mile  from  Edwardsville  the  Railroad  goes  into  the  knob  ninety 
feet  below  the  turnpike ;  and  a  mile  east  of  that  point  it  passes 
over  the  turnpike  on  trestle-work  forty-five  feet  high.  The 
numerous  tunnels,  deep  fills  and  picturesque  scenery  will  make 
this  portion  of  the  road  exceedingly  interesting  to  travelers.. 

•  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO, 

though  often  mentioned,  are  seldom  seen.  We  had  the  melan- 
choly pleasure,  recently,  of  seeing  these  falls.  The  river  was 
very  low,  being  only  fifteen  inches  deep  at  that  point.  The  river 
descends  some  distance  by  rapids  and  then  takes  its  final  plunge 
over  a  precipice  (?)  about  two  feet  high.  When  the  river  is  high 
there  is  hardly  any  indication,  even,  of  rapids.  We  said  it  was 
a  melancholy  pleasure  to  see  the  Mis,  and  so  it  was ;  for  it  spoiled 
our  former  notions  of  the  beautiful  rvoer.  But  if  our  ideas  of  the 
river  were  unpleasantly,  modified,  we  were  somewhat  compensated 
by  the  pleasure  of  examining 

THE   GREAT  BRIDGE, 

which,  at  an  enormous  expense,  has  been  erected  across  the  river 
just  above  the  falls.  The  bridge  is  about  a  mile  long  and  suffi- 
ciently high  to  allow  boats  to  pass  under  at  two  points.  It  rests 
on  a  great  number  of  massive  stone  piers  and  is  self-supporting 
between  the  piers  by'  means  of  iron  truss- work,  which  is  below 
the  bridge,  except  at  the  points  where  the  boats  are  to  pass  under, 
there,  it  is  above.  There  is  a  railroad  track  in  the  center  of  the 
bridge  and  a  foot  path  on  each  side.  Iron  and  stone  are  the  chief 
materials  in  its  construction.  By  means  of  this  bridge  the  Jef- 
fersonville  &  Indianapolis  Railroad  is  connected  with  the  roads 
south  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  immense  expense  of  transfer  by 
means  of  wagons  saved.  The  transfer  business  across  the  river 
and  around  the  falls  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
employment  of  the  people  living  in  this  vicinity.    The  numerous 
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railroad  termini,  and  the  steamboat  landings  of  Louisville  and 
Jeffersonville  above  the  falls,  and  of  New  Albany  and  Portland 
below,  have  called  into  requisition  drays  and  transfer  wagons, 
whose  number  is  legion.  Another  bridge  is  talked  of  to  accom- 
modate those  roads  centering  here  that  have  not  the  privilege  of 
using  the  one  already  erected.  The  transfer  of  passengers  and 
freight  by  means  of  wagons  is  becoming  entirely  too  slow  for  the 
present  generation. 

NEW  ALBANY, 

situated  below  the  falls  on  the  Indiana  side,  was,  at  one  time, 
jprobably  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  city  in  the  State.  She 
was  extensively  engaged  in  steamboat  building  and  steamboat 
furnishing,  but  was  crippled  by  the  war,  while  Indianapolis  fat- 
tened on  it.  Her  new  railroad  connections  are  reviving  her  man- 
ufacturing interests,  and  forming  outlets  for  her  growing  trade. 
She  is  becoming  as  famous  now  for  her  glass  and  iron  works  as 
Armerly  for  her  steamboat  building. 

Of  the  numerous  places  of  interest  about  Louisville  we  can 
note  but  few.     Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  is 

THE   GALT  HOUSE. 

It  is  seven  stories  high,  built  of  brick,  with  beautiful  stone 
front,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square.  It  contains  six  hundred 
room,  all  of  them  well  furnished,  some  of  them  expensively. 
The  stairways  are  wide,  easy  of  ascent  and  descent,  and  are  not 
•covered  with  the  inevitable  plates  of  cast  iron,  but  well-padded 
carpets.  There  are  four  elevators ;  one  each  for  guests,  baggage, 
fuel  and  linen.  All  of  these,  together  with  the  laundry,  kitchen, 
water  works,  etc.,  are  run  by  a  steam  engine.  Besides  the  power 
of  the  engine,  it  requires  clerks,  cooks,  chambermaids,  laundry- 
women,  firemen  and  waiters  of  various  kinds  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  carry  on  this  immense  establishment. 
When  a'guest  in  one  of  the  upper  stories  rings  for  a  servant,  he 
does  not  have  to  wait  for  the  call  to  be  answered  from  the  office 
on  the  first  floor,  but  it  is  answered  immediately  from  a  station 
where  servants  are  always  in  waiting  on  the  same  floor. 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REFUGE 

and  Water  Works  are  places  of  interest  In  the  former,  "  the 
incorrigible  boys'9  of  the  city  are  taught  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
horticulture,  and  some  of  them  floriculture.  They  also  have 
their  school  room  and  regular  hours  for  occupying  it.  H. 
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FROM  TWO  POINTS.. 
I. 

btt-kight  bodies  all  restless  and  moving, 
Knowing  no  quiet  from  morning  till  noon  j 
Stilling  a  moment  at  each  new  reproving, 
Stilling  a  moment,  and  stirring  as  soon. 

Ninety-six  lips  that  are  eager  to  chatter, 

Aided,  abetted,  by  ninety-six  lungs, 
Heedless  alike  of  both  manner  and  matter: 

Babel  was  nangbt  to  this  olatter  of  tongues* 

Ninety-six  eyes  of  all  colors  and  sixes, 

Watching  for  sights,  and  seeing  them,  too: 
Mischievous  plottings  and  mirthful  surprises 

Mirrored  I  see  in  the  black,  gray  and  bine. 

i 

Ninety-six  feet  that  are  ready  for  action, 

Beady  for  play  when  their  school  time  is  o'er : 

Boon  shall  I  see,  With  intense  satisfaction, 
Two  of  them  bear  the  last  child  from  my  door. 

II. 

Forty-eight  souls  to  be  fitted  for  living, 

Fitted  to  die  when  the  warfare  is  done. 
How  am  I  teaohing,  what  aid  am  I  giving, 

What  help  for  battle,  that  victory  be  won  ? 

God  grant  these  lips,  now  so  eagerly  moving, 

Ever  be  ready  to  speak  for  the  right ; 
Scorning  oppressors,  the  sinful  reproving, 

Teaching  the  mourner  through  prayer  to  find  light. 

God  grant  these  eyes,  that  are  dancing  with  gladness, 

May  not  be  blinded  by  sorrowful  tears ; 
Send  to  these  children  but  little  of  sadness, 

Keep  them  from  sin  through  the  long-coming  years. 

Onward  their  feet  still  must  press  on  life's  journey, 

Over  the  roses  or  thorns  as  they  come : 
God  give  these  children  endurance  and  courage, 

Bless  them,  and  keep  them,  and  guide  them  safe  home. 

L.  W. 
2 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD  PRIMARY  TEACHERt 


t  the  late  National  Teachers'  Association,  in  St.  Louis, 
the  above  question  was  considered  at  some  length. 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New 
York  city.  He  said  that,  first  of  all,  the  good  Primary  Teacher 
should  be  able  to  ascertain  readily  the  condition  of  the  child's 
mind ;  to  comprehend  its  difficulties ;  to  begin  with  it  just  where 
it  is  and  lead  it  gradually  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

2.  She  should  know  exactly  what  means  to  use,  whatever  the 
condition  of  her  school,  graded  or  ungraded. 

3.  She  should  have  the  ability  to  command  attention  without 
effort ;  to  teach  in  such  a  way  that  children  will  govern  them- 
selves. 

4.  She  should  be  able  to  keep  the  children  profitably  employed. 
Should  be  ingenious  in  devising  work.  Should  be  able  to  work 
without  facilities. 

Miss  Lathrop,  Principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Training  School, 
thought  that  the  most  essential  element  in  a  good  primary  teacher 
was  quick  and  ready  sympathy  with  the  children.  Not  merely  to 
go  down  to  them,  but  to  realize  their  wants.  Must  be  mother 
and  sister  to  them.  The  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  business  relation. 

2.  Energy. — A  primary  teacher  cannot  have  too  much.  It 
may  be,  often  is,  misdirected,  but  there  is  no  danger  of  there 
being  too  much  of  it. 

3.  Tact. — By  tact  is  meant  a  quick  perception  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  children  and  a  readiness  and  aptness  to  help  them  out  of 
them. 

E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  agreed  with  Miss  Lathrop  that  sympa- 
thy is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  primary  teacher,  but  in- 
sisted that  it  must  be  genuine,  not  pretended.  The  child  can 
always  see  the  difference.     The  teacher  must  be  a  child  at  heart. 

2.  The  teacher  must  be  an  artist  in  the  truest  sense.  The 
result  of  a  method  depends  upon  the  soul  the  teacher  breathes 
into  it.  We  cannot  make  souls  or  influence  life  by  mere  meth- 
ods— by  pattern.     The  teacher  must  be  more  than  the  method. 

3.  The  teacher  must  understand  that  the  life  of  the  child  is  to 
see,  to  do,  to  telL 
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John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  insisted  still  further  upon  the 
artistic  element.  Said  that  the  primary  teacher  should  be  poetic 
in  her  nature.  That  she  should  be  able  to  sweeten  her  instruc- 
tion.    Should  be  inventive — should  sing,  draw,  etc. 

W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  spoke  on  the  question  but  not  to 
it.  His  remarks  were  confined  to  methods  of  teaching  reading, 
and  had  no  relevancy  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  agreed  with  most  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed,  but  said  two  very  important  elements  in  the 
character  of  a  good  primary  teacher  had  been  omitted. 

1.  She  must  have  good  muscle,  good  nerve.  She  must  be 
healthy.  She  needs  a  sound  body  as  well  as  a  sound  mind. 
Many  of  the  other  qualifications  mentioned  depend  upon  this. 

2.  She  mutft  be  able  to  live  on  a  small  salary.  That  School 
Boards  had  not  yet  gotten  out  of  the  idea  that  "any  body  can 
teach  children."  They  have  not  yet  learned  that  children  never 
gtudy,  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  word,  and  that  consequently 
it  requires  more  tact,  more  energy,  more  ingenuity,  more  skill, 
more  labor,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  properly  employ  and 
instruct  small  children  than  is  required  to  teach  any  other  class 
of  pupils.  Not  understanding  these  facts,  they  usually  pay  the 
lowest  prices  for  primary  teaching ;  and  the  teacher  who  devotes 
her  time  to  the  little  ones  must  therefore  be  able  to  live  on  a  very 
small  salary. 

He  insisted  that  this  was  all  wrong.  That  our  best  teachers 
should  be  our  primary  teachers,  and  should  receive  the  best 
prices.  Was  glad  to  know  that  a  few  School  Boards  were  already 
acting  upon  this  principle. 


The  New  York  Tribune  tells  this  story  of  a  late  college  presi- 
dent near  Boston :  On  one  occasion  the  students  substituted  a 
large  dictionary  in  place  of  the  Bible  at  the  morning  devotions. 
On  opening  the  book  he  at  once  saw  the  situation,  but  he  said 
nothing,  and  proceeded  to  the  prayer,  which  he  prolonged  for  an 
hour.  The  students  got  out  of  all  patience ;  but  they  appreci- 
ated the  sly  remark  of  the  venerable  president,  on  his  retiring, 
that  he  "  found  all  the  words  he  needed  in  the  volume  they  had 
placed  on  his  desk." 
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AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


he  common  school  system  of  the  United  States  is,  among 
all  American  institutions,  the  one  most  generally  respected 
and  .approved.  It  differs  from  some  other  equally  general 
and  equally  successful  systems  in  the  utter  absence  of  centraliza- 
tion, which  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable  characteristics.  It  dif- 
fers from  many  other  American  institutions  in  the  efficiency  and 
purity  of  its  administration,  in  the  general  absence  of  jobbery, 
and  of  bad  appointments  and  unjustifiable  removals  prompted  by 
motives  of  political  party ;  and  while  almost  every  other  part  of 
the  political  system  of  the  country  has  provoked  the  severest  com- 
ments of  Americans  themselves,  and  is  considered  by  the  best 
informed  and  thoughtful  among  them  as  implying  rather  a  re- 
proach to  democracy  than  an  evidence  of  its  successful  working, 
no  voice  has  ever  been  raised  against  the  common  schools.  All 
Americans  are  justly  proud  of  tbem ;  nearly  all  prove  their  con- 
fidence in  them  by  the  strongest  of  all  tests — that  of  sending 
their  children  to  receive  the  earlier  part  of  their  education 
therein.  They  are  the  objects  to  which  every  traveler's  attention 
is  invited,  and  on  which  the  affection  and  interest  of  the  people 
are  unflaggingly  and  unfailingly  fixed.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  similar,  if  not  identical,  as  the  system  is  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  Union,  it  is  a  matter  with  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  concern,  but  which  is  entirely  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  States.  These  have  adopted  it  at  differ- 
ent dates,  and  with  more  or  less  of  difficulty  and  opposition,  until 
the  complete  success  attained  in  those  in  which  it  was  already  at 
work  had  convinced  the  entire  people,  and  made  it  a  matter  of 
course  that  common  schools  should  be  founded  wherever  a  new 
community,  State,  or  Territory,  had  acquired  the  control  of  its 
own  local  affairs,  and  was  sufficiently  settled  to  be  able  to  make 
provision  for  the  wants  of  an  organized  society.  The  system  had 
its  origin  in  New  England,  and  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  Em- 
pire State  until  it  had  been  tried  and  proved  in  Connecticut  and 
elsewhere. — London  Saturday  Review. 


There  is  no  success  like  "  sticktoitiveness," 
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"IS  BEING  BUILT." 


WM.    N.    THABP. 


)S  the  following  expression  correct?  "The  house  is  being 
built."  I  answer,  no.  There  is  no  progressive  form  of  the 
verb  to  be,  and  no  need  of  it ;  hence,  there  is  no  such  ex- 
pression in  English  as  is  being.  Of  course  the  expression  is  being 
built,  is  not  a  compound  of  is  oeing  and  built,  but  of  is  and  being 
■built;  i.  e.,  of  the  verb  to  be  and  the  present  participle  passive. 
For  example — The  house  being  built,  the  workman  received  his 
pay.  By  this  we  understand  that  the  house  is  in  a  state  of  com- 
pletion :  therefore  the  expression  "  The  house  is  being  built/'  if 
it  means  anything,  can  mean  nothing  more  than  the  house  is 
built,  which  is  not  the  idea  intended  to  be  expressed.  For  the 
same  reason  that  is  being  built  is  contended  for,  we  should  con- 
tend for  "Has  been  being  built"  "  Had  been  being  built"  "Will 
be  being  built"  and  so  on  through  the  tenses. 

Let  us  not  get  our  language  confused,  as  did  the  Children  of 
Men  at  the  tower  of  Babel. 


Peculiar  Children.  — Some  teachers  seem  to  think  that  chil- 
dren are  responsible  for  the  unpleasant  peculiarities  which  they 
have  inherited.  But  these  are  misfortunes.  Instead  of  treating 
.unkindly  the  ehild  of  an  irascible  temper,  a  natural  selfishness,  or 
an  obstinate  will,  you  should  pity  him.  As  you  would  treat  with 
extreme  tenderness  a  blind  or  deformed  child,  so  should  you  have 
the  greatest  tenderness  for  one  whose  soul  is  deformed.  You. will 
not  conquer  the  defeet  by  chastising  the  child.  What  he  needs  is 
praise,  encouragement  to  meet  the  foe  that  is  so  hard  to  defeat,  to 
bear  the  weight  that  crushes  him.  Te  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear 
•the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  How  often  do  parents  and  teachers  add 
*to  the  already  unbearable  burden  of  such  a  child  the  crushing 
weight  of  perpetual  censure.  Start,  then,  with  a  recognition  of 
the  fact,  that  a  natural  trait  is  not  a  thing  for  which  a  child,  in 
the  first  instance,  is  responsible.  Help  him  to  conquer  it.  Let 
him  understand  that  it  is  a  misfortune,  but  not  a  hopeless  one. — 
Toronto  Journal  of  Educatum. 
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Department  Public  Instruction, 
Office  of  Supebinteni»ekt, 
October  9,  1871. 

Chas.  W.  Heady,  Trustee  of  Delaware  township,  Hamilton  county,  c 
Logan  Roe. 

Appeal  from  S.  N.  Cochran,  Examiner  Hamilton  county. 

Shall  the  colored  children,  under  any  circumstances,  be  admitted  into 
the  free  white  schools? 

The  Legislature,  by  an  act  approved  May  19th,  1869,  made  four  pro- 
visions in  reference  to  the  eduoation  of  the  colored  children  of  the  State. 

1st  "That  all  property,  real  and  personal,  subject  to  taxation  for  State 
and  county  purposes,  shall  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
without  regard  to  the  race  or  color  of  owner  of  the  property." 

2d.  "All  children  of  the  proper  age,  without  regard  to  race  or  color, 
shall  hereafter  be  included  in  the  enumeration,  but  colored  children  shall 
be  enumerated  in  separate  lists." 

3d.  ''  The  Trustee  shall  organize  the  colored  children  into  separate 
schools,  having  all  the  rights  ancf  privileges  of  other  schools  of  the  town- 
ship." 

4th.  "If  not  sufficient  number  of  colored  children  within  attending, 
distance,  the  Trustee  may  consolidate  several  districts.  If  not  a  sufficient 
number  to  form  a  school  by  such  consolidation,  the  Trustee  shall  provide 
such  other  means  of  education  for  said  children  as  shall  use  their  propor- 
tion, according  to  numbers,  of  school  revenue  to  the  best  advantage." 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  all  admitted  upon  the  record,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows! Charles  W.  Heady,  Trustee  of  Delaware  township,  Hamilton 
county,  Indiana,  upon  complaint  of  divers  persons,  citizens  of  School 
District  No.  7,  in.  said  township  of  Delaware,  dismissed  from  said  school, 
as  Township  Trustee,  Louisa  Koe  and  Adaline  Roe,  colored  children  of 
school  age  of  said  township  and  children  of  Logan  Roe,  resident  of  the 
said  School  District  No.  7,  in  said  township;  that  the  said  children  were 
dismissed  from  said  school  because  they  were  colored  children  j  that  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  colored  children:  in  said  district  to  form  a 
separate- school ;  that  a  sufficient  number  for  a  separate  school  cannot  be 
obtained  within  reasonable  distance  by  consolidating  adjacent  districts ; 
that  there  is  no  school  composed  of  colored  children  established,  or  likely 
to  be  established,  in  reasonable  distance,  to  which  the  said  Logan  Roe  can: 
send  his  said  children. 

Upon  the  dismissal  of  the  said  children  from  the  said  school  No.  7,  bj 
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the  Trustee,  the  said  Logan  Roe,  father  of  the  said  children  Adaline  Roe 
and  Louisa  Roe,  appealed  to  Samuel  N.  Cochran,  County  Examiner  for 
said  county  of  Hamilton,  and  filed  his  appeal  on  the  20th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, A.  D.  1871. 

The  said  Samuel  N.  Cochran,  County  Examiner  for  said  county  of 
Hamilton,  having  heard  the  evidence  adduced,  and  being  fully  advised, 
does  reverse  the  decision  of  said  Trustee,  and  does  direct  that  said  Trus- 
tee permit  said  colored  children  to  attend  said  school  No.  7  in  said  town- 
ship. Whereupon  the  said  Charles  W.  Headey,  Trustee  of  said  township 
of  Delaware,  appeals  from  the  said  decision  of  said  Examiner,  as  being 
contrary  to  law,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruction. 

The  only  question  arising  in  this  case  is  one  of  law.  Have  the  colored 
children  a  right  to  the  white  schools  under  the  last  proviso  mentioned  in 
section  3d  ?  "  But  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  within  a  reasonable 
distance  to  be  thus  consolidated,  the  Trustee  or  Trustees  shall  provide 
such  other  means  of  education  for  said  children  as  shall  use  their  pro- 
portion, according  to  numbers,  of  school  revenue  to  the  best  advantage." 
"Was  it  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  by  this  proviso,  to  give  to  the 
colored  children  the  right  of  attending  the  white  schools  when  they 
could  not  be  formed  into  separate  schools  ?  or,  in  other  words,  was  this  to 
be  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  separate  schools  ?  If  the  Legislature  had 
so  intended,  would  they  not  have  said  so  plainly  ?  It  would  have  been 
much  easier  and  more  natural  to  have  granted  that  privilege  in  plain 
terms  than  to  have  said  what  they  did  say.  Suoh  a  construction  is  in 
violation  of  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  proviso  itself.  The  proviso, 
instead  of  turning  the  colored  children  into  the  white  schools  for  a  joint 
participation  of  the  school  revenue,  turns  out  to  each  colored  child  its 
proportion  only,  to  be  used  by  the  Trustee  to  the  best  advantage  and  to 
the  extent  of  its  separate  share  of  the  fund.  Whether  this  law  is  wise 
or  unwise  is  a  question  not  for  this  Department,  but  for  the  people  and 
their  representatives.  Whether  it  is  repugnant  or  not  to  that  portion  of 
our  State  Constitution  which  says  that  "the  common  schools  shall  be 
equally  open  to  all,"  is  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court.  If  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law  is  unjust  and  oppressive,  the  surest  way  to  find  it  out  is 
to  enforce  it  to  the  letter. 

The  decision  of  the  Examiner  is  therefore  reversed. 


OFFICIAL  VISIT  TO  JOHNSON  COUNTY. 


On  the  31st  of  August  I  paid  an  official  visit  to  Johnson  county. 
There  was  a  very  general  turnout  of  the  school  officers  from  all  parts  of 
the  county.  Prof.  Stott,  School  Examiner,  was  at  the  same  time  holding 
his  Institute.  This  was,  I  understand,  the  first  Institute  in  this  county 
for  the  last  four  years.  There  was  a  general  meeting  held  in  the  large 
ehapel  of  what,  so  far  as  I  have  traveled,  I  consider  the  finest  public 
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school  building  of  the  State.  This  county  is  well  supplied  with  comfort- 
able buildings.  Edinburg  has  a  school  building  presenting  a  command- 
ing appearance.  The  Trustees  are  sensible,  cautious,  and  reliable  men. 
Prof.  Stott  is  alive  to  the  work.  He  proposes  to  meet  his  teachers  in  a 
Township  Institute  on  each  Saturday.  All  seem  to  feel  that  the  school 
terms  are  too  short  and  must  be  lengthened  to  meet  the  demand.  This 
the  Trustees  will  do  next  year  by  a  local  levy  for  tuition  purposes.  Prof. 
Boyce  and  lady,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  good  teachers,  run  a  model  graded 
school.  It  is  a  rich  treat  to  spend  half  a  day  in  this  smooth  running 
school.    Johnson  county  is  rich,  and  can  educate  all  her  children. 


OFFICIAL  VISIT  TO  JACKSON  COUNTY. 


On  Friday,  the  first  day  of  September,  I  met  the  County  Institute  in 
Bession  at  Seymour.  Present,  Jas.  K.  Hamilton,  County  Examiner,  and 
quite  a  number  of  the  Trustees.  This  pleasant,  and  I  hope  profitable, 
meeting  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  the  large  and  fine  school  building  in 
the  city  of  Seymour.  Some  three  hours  were  spent  in  conversation  by 
the  school  officers  and  teachers.  It  was  clear  to  my  mind  that  Jackson 
couuty  has  some  very  fine  teachers,  and  some  that  need  better  preparation 
both  in  their  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  them.  That  this  end  may  be  reached,  I  hope  the  Examiner  will 
find  it  convenient  to  use  the  State  Questions.  I  was,  for  some  reason, 
unable  to  have  the  presence  of  the  Examiner  but  a  very  short  time  even 
in  the  Institute.  He  is  universally  spoken  of  as  a  very  clever  gentle- 
man and  fair  scholar.  I  hope  he  will  throw  his  whole  soul  into  this 
great  work  in  Jackson  county.  Prof.  Housekeeper  has  done  and  is  still 
doing  a  good  work  for  the  public  schools  at  Seymour.  Three  things  are 
necessary  for  the  schools  in  Jackson.  1st.  Elevate  the  standard  of  teach- 
ers' qualifications  by  using  the  State  Question.  2d.  Levy  the  local  tax  for 
tuition  to  the  extent  of  the  law.  3d.  Close,  rigid  superintendency  by 
the  examiner.    I  intend  to  visit  this  county  again. 

The  last  issue  of  the  School  Law  is  exhausted.    No  more  copies  can  be 

sent  school  officers. 

M.  B.  Hopkins, 

Supt.  qf  Public  Iruiructiotu 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 


It  is  characteristic  of  Americans  that  they  rash  into  business  and 
assume  responsibilities  with  only  half  preparations.  80  strong  is  this 
tendency  that  yonng  men  leave  school  before  their  education  is  fairly 
begun.  As  a  consequence,  our  high  schools  are  but  slimly  attended,  and 
a  large  majority  of  those  who  complete  the  course  are  girls.  This  ten- 
dency is  fearful  and  lamentable. 

Too  many  of  our  teachers  hare  fallen  into  this  error.  They  have 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  without  having  made  necessary 
preparations.    Teachers  need, 

1.  A  general  t  reparation.  They  need  a  liberal  education.  They  need 
a  general  culture.    In  short,  they  need  a  good  foundation. 

Persons  in  all  departments  of  life  would  be  vastly  benefited  by  this 
preparation,  but  to  the  teacher  it  is  essential. 

2.  The  teacher  needs  tpecial  preparation.  The  "  general  education"  is 
not  sufficient.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  a  subject,  but  quite  a  different 
thing  to  know  how  to  teach  it  Persons  have  to  learn  to  teach  as  they 
learn  other  things,  by  study,  by  observation,  by  experiment.  They 
must  learn  not  only  how,  but  why.  This  preparation  ought,  when  at  all 
possible,  to  consist  of  a  normal  school  course.  When  this  is  not  practi- 
cable, it  should  consist  in  reading  books  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  in  attending  Teachers'  Institutes,  etc.  Such  preparation  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

The  lawyer,  the  preacher,  the  physician,  the  carpenter,  the  black- 
smith, the  milliner  all  need  special  preparation  for  their  work.  Every 
profession  and  trade  requires  special  study  and  preparation,  except  the 
profession  of  teaching !  "Anybody  can  teach  school  I "  The  father  will 
not  trust  his  financial  interests  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  who  has  not 
studied  his  profession;  he  will  not  trust  his  health  or  his  life  in  the 
hands  of  a  doctor  who  has  not  qualified  himself  by  years  of  study; 
he  will  not  allow  a  smith  to  shoe  his  horse  who  has  not  mastered  his 
trade;  he  will  not  risk  his  sheep  with  a  person  who  has  not  learned 
how  to  properly  care  for  them ;  but  he  will  entrust  his  children,  body, 
mind,  character,  and  soul  to  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  has  never  given 
a  single  hour,  it  may  be,  to  specially  prepare  himself  for  his  work. 

When  we  remember  that  a  majority  of  children  complete  ther  education 
before  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  that  ail  that  is  done  for 
them  must  be  done  in  this  short  time— when  we  remember  that  in  school 
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many  children  receive  all  the  mental  and  moral  training  they  ever  get — 
when  we  remember  that  in  school  often  are  formed  the  habits  of  study  or 
idleness,  the  taste  or  distaste  for  books,  the  good  or  the  bad  habits  that  are 
to  grow  up  with  the  child  and  determine  his  character  for  life,  is  it  not 
sad  to  think  that  persons  can  be  found  so  thoughtless  and  so  presumptu- 
ous as  to  assume  these  great  responsibilities  without  ever  spending  a  dol- 
lar or  an  hour  in  special  preparation  ? 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  overdraw  this  pioture.    It  is  only  too  true. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  asked,  in  the  questions  sent  out  to  exami- 
ners last  month,  "  What  special  preparations  have  you  made  for  teach- 
ing ? "    An  applicant  in  county  answered,  "  I  have  laid  in  a  full 

supply  of  fuel  for  the  winter."  The  poor  fellow  did  not  even  know  what 
11  epecial  preparation"  meant. 

A  great  London  ooculist  once  very  skilfully  took  an  eyeball  from  its 
socket,  made  an  incision  in  one  side,  took  out  the  defective  lens  and 
replaced  it  with  an  artificial  one  that  enabled  the  blind  person  to  see. 
A  person  who  had  witnessed  the  wonderful  operation  expressed  his 
astonishment  and  admiration,  when  the  operator  remarked,  "  Yes,  yes, 
but  I  spoiled  a  bushel  of  eyes  experimenting  before  I  was  able  to  do  it  so 
well."  There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  that  now  do  their  work  well,  who 
gained  all  their  skill  by  experimenting.  They  have  spoiled  roomfuUs  of 
children  in  getting  it. 

These  "murdered  innocents"  have  gone  out  from  their  hands  not 
knowing  half  so  much  as  they  ought  to  know,  having  acquired  a  distaste 
rather  than  a  taste  for  study,  having  acquired  bad  habits  rather  than 
good  ones,  having  had  the  current  of  their  lives  set  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

It  may  be  that  oculists  can  venture  to  experiment  on  eyes,  and  it 

may  be  that  people  can  afford  to  have  their  eyes  experimented  upon, 
but  it  is  certain  that  conscientious  teachers  will  not  dare  to  experi- 
ment with  the  immortal  interests  of  children,  and  it  is.  still  more  certain 
that  the  children  can  not  afford  to  be  experimented  upon.  There  is  too 
much  at  stake. 

If  years  must  be  spent  in  special  preparation  in  order  to  follow  success- 
fully other  professions,  ought  not  at  least  a  few  months  to  be  spent  in 
preparing  one's  self  for  the  greatest  of  all  responsibilities — that  of  train- 
ing the  immortal  mind  ? 

3.  Teachers  need  special  preparation  for  every  lesson.  The  best  teach- 
ers I  know  are  those  who  make  daily  preparation  for  each  school  exer- 
cise. It  matters  not  how  often  a  teacher  may  have  been  over  a  subject, 
he  needs  to  review  it  each  succeeding  time,  that  it  may  be  Jresk  in  his 
mind,  and  that  his  recitations  may  be  full  of  life.  A  teacher  who  does 
not  do  this  is  sure  to  fall  into  fixed  "  ruts " — to  go  round  and  round  in 
the  "old  treadmill  circle" — his  recitations  are  sure  to  be  dull  and  lifeless. 
I  never  knew  an  exception.  Such  a  teacher  invariably  goes  backwards. 
If  he  dees  not  review  continually,  each  time  he  hears  a  lesson  it  is  done 
with  less  and  less  interest. 
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When  the  great  Dr.  Arnold  was  asked  why  he  studied  again  those 
subjects  that  he  had  been  teaching  for  many  years,  he  answered,  "Be- 
cause I  prefer  that  my  pupils  shall  drink  from  a  running  stream  rather 
than  from  a  stagnant  pool."'    The  answer  was-  most  pertinent 

To  teachers  who  have  entered  the  profession,  either  from  necessity  or 
from  thoughtlessness  without  this  necessary  fitting,  we  would  say  make 
up  your  deficiencies  as  best  you  can-,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  When  your 
winter  school  closes,  if  circumstances  will  at  all  allow,  spend  the  spring 
term  in  our  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute.  We  have  an  excel  ent 
school  there.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  buy  two  or  three  good  books  on 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  and  study  them. 

In  the- mean  time,  and  all  the  time,  review  your  lessons  daily,  and  take 
and  read  some  good  school  Journal  that  you  may  keep  yourself  posted  as 
to  the  beat  methods  of  teaching  and  governing  your  school. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


We  hear  encouraging  reports  from  the  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute. 
The  attendance  is  about  seventy- five — more  than  double  what  it  was  at 
this  time  last  year.  This  number  is  not  yet  so  large  as  we  could  wish} 
but  we  must  remember  that  every  member  of  the  school  is  preparing  to 
teach.  While  many  other  Normal  schools  have  been  thrown  open  to  all,, 
ours  has  been  held  strictly  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  organized. 

President  Jones  writes :  "  We  do.  not,  knowingly,  receive  any  stu- 
dent who  does  not  desire  to  fit  himself,  or  herself,  for  teaching." 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  now  in  atten- 
dance are  there  to  complete  the  Elementary  course.  They  are,  almost 
without  exception,  high-toned,  industrious  and  worthy  young  men  and 
women,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  make  themselves  felt  in  the  State  when 
they  have  finished  their  Normal  training. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  mose  of  our  young  teachers  and  those  intending  to 
be  teachers  cannot  become  induced,  to  avail  themselves  of  the -advantages 
of  this  excellent  schoel. 


We  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  complete  the  programme  for 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  time  for  this  issue  as  we  expected; 
Teachers  can  rely  upon  it,  that  the  programme  will  be  /«#,  and  that  we* 
will  have  the  largest  Association  ever  held  in  Indiana. 


Wb  are  anxious  to  have  our  subscription  list  reaoh  two  thousand  by 
Christmas,  and  with  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  Examiners  and  teachers* 
U  will.  When  we  remember  that  there  are  more  than  ten  thousand 
teachers  in  the  State  this  number  seems  amalL 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


We  publish  ibis  month  an  article  furnished  us  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  D. 
Crow,  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  on  the  subject  of  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation. 

This  is  the  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  oar  leading  educational 
men  throughout  the  country.  We  publish  this  article,  not  because  we 
endorse  it,  but  because  we  wish  our  readers  to  begin  to  think  on  the  sub- 
ject and  desire  to  give  them  both  sides. 

The  article  is  not  quite  dear;  while  the  assertions  all  seem  to  be 
against  the  system,  most  of  the  arguments  are  in  favor  of  it.  If  we 
understand  what  Cempulsory  Education  is,  paragraphs  numbered  three, 
four  and  five,  argue  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  His  theory  suggested  in  par- 
agraphs'one  and  two  we  also  believe  to  be  false.  The  popular  sentiment 
is  that  our  public  school  course  should  be  extended  rather  than  limited. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Examinee  S.  P.  Thompson  has  given  us  something  new  on  "  The 
Division  of  Common  Fractions  :" 

To  which  of  the  "  Three  Classes  of  Teachers"  do  you  belong  ?  Bead, 
think  and  decide. 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  artiole  entitled  "  One  Hundred 
Per  Cent."  We  copy  it  because  we  think  it  full  of  truth.  We  wish 
Superintendents,  especially,  to  not  only  read  it,  but  look  into  the  matters 
of  which  it  treats.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  a  basit  upon  which 
to  estimate  "per  cent  of  attendance." 

All  our  readers  will  weleome  Prof.  Hewett's  article  on  "Arithmetic, 
and  How  to  Teach  It."     It  is  the  first  of  a  series. 


Thjb  State  Board  of  Education  recommend  that  the  regular  monthly 
examination  of  teachers  in  each  county  be  held  on  the  last  Saturday 
in  each  month.  We  hope  that  every  Examiner  in  the  State  will  act 
upon  this  suggestion.  It  is  necessary,  to  prevent  persons  failing  at  the 
examination  in  one  county  going  to  that  of  an  adjoining  county  to  be 
re-examined  on  the  same  questions.  We  further  hope  that  every  Exam- 
iner will  use  the  "questions"  prepared  by  the  State  Board.  We  are 
aware  that  some  examiners  do  not  use  them  because  they  are  "too  diffi- 
cult," and  we  know  that  some  do  not  use  them  because  they  are  "too 
easy."  Let  those  who  think  them  too  difficult  use  them,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, grant  certificates  on  lower  per  cents,  till  the  teachers  cam  be  worked 
up  to  the  standard ;  for,  rest  assured  that  teachers  who  cannot  get  aa 
average  of  60  per  cent,  on  these  questions  need  "marking  up"  Let  those 
who  think  them  too  easy  use  them,  but  fix  a  higher  standard.  Let  them 
be  more  exacting  in  requiring  complete  and  concise  answers.  Let  them 
•take  into  account  the  neatness  of  the  papers,  the  spelling,  the  use  of  cap- 
itals, etc.  These  things  ought  always  to  be  considered,  but  generally  are 
mot.    We  believe  the  questions  are  just  about  -what  the/  ought  to  he. 
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"While  they  are  not  difficult,  they  embody  the  principles  of  the  various 
branches.  The  State  Board  made  a  good  more  when  they  undertook  the 
preparation  of  these  questions.  It  will  do  much  toward  raising  the  stancU 
ard  for  the  qualification  of  teachers.  Let  every  Examiner  use  them,  and 
give  special  attention  to  the  suggestions  that  head  the  list 


We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  our  numerous  friends  throughout 
the  State  for  the  large  lists  of  subscriptions,  and  the  eneouraging  words 
we  are  daily  receiving  from  them.  We  shall  try  to  merit  these  favors 
by  making  the  Journal  still  better. 


Persons  wishing  their  address  changed  will  please  give  the  post  office 
and  county  from  which  it  is  to  be  changed,  as  well  as  the  post  office  and 
county  to  which  they  wish  it  changed.  This  will  save  much  trouble  and 
insure  accuracy. 
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389 

98.2 

62 

261 
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20 
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91 

171 
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Name  of 
Superintendent. ' 


A.  O.  Shortridge. 
H.  8.  McBae. 
Jaa,  McNeil. 
J.  (J.  Housekeeper. 
J  J.  Mills. 
J.  W  Caldwell. 
A.  Mr  Gow. 
E.  H.  Bntler. 
J.  K.  Walts. 
H.  H.  Boyce. 
Jas.  Baldwin. 
D.  Eckley  Hunter. 

D.  H.  Pennewill. 

E.  H.  Staley, 


Ik  the  above  table  we  give  the  comparative  standing  of  a  very  credita- 
ble number  of  our  larger  cities  and  towns;  but  hope,  by  next  month,  t 
see  the  number  doubled.  These  reports  embrace  the  items  that  tell  most 
as  to  the  character  of  a  school,  and  if  they  are  fairly  made,  they  will 
enable  superintendents  and  teachers  to  compare  work  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  mutually  profitable.  We  shall  hope  to  receive  these  reports 
by  the  15th  of  each  month. 
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TEACHERS'  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


By  tbe  provisions  of  the  School  Law,  the  State  Board  of  Education  an 
authorized  to  examine  persons  of  "Eminent  Scholarship  and  Profess- 
ional Ability)"  and  upon  satisfactory  examination,  to  grant  them  State 
Certificates,  4t  which  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools 
of  the  State,  without  Further  examination,  and  shall  also  be  valid  during 
the  lifetime  of  said  holder,  unless  revoked  by  the  Board." 

The  Board,  at  a  meeting  held  September  21st,  2 2d,  and  23d,  1871,  or- 
dered that  there  should  be  two  grades  of  certificates — first  and  second 
grades ;  and  that  the  standard  of  qualification  of  each  be  as  follows : 

SECOND  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 

I.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  certified  to  by 
Boards  of  Trustees  who  have  employed  the  candidate,  or  by  other  reli- 
able persons  known  to  the  Board. 

II.  Superior  Professional  Ability,  ascertained  in  the  manner  above 
indicated,  and  also  certified  to  by  teachers  of  eminent  ability  known  to  the 
Board. 

III.  A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching;  thirty  months  of  practical  experience  in  the  school  room,  ten 
of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  State, 

IV.  Scholarship. 

1st  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  enumerated  in  the  first 
section  of  the  School  Law,  Act  May  5,  1869. 

2d.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  In* 
diana. 

3d.    The  Elements  of  Physics. 

4th.  The  Art  of  Composition. 

Those  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  subjects  named,  and 
who  furnish  the  testimonials  referred  to,  will  receive  a  Second  Grade 
Certificate. 

FIR8T  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 

Those  who,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  a  Second  Grade  Certifi- 
cate, shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  branches,  will 
be  entitled  to  a  First  Grade  Certificate : 

1st.    Elementary  Algebra. 

2d.     The  first  three  Books  in  Geometry. 

3d.     Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
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4th.    Elements  of  Botany. 

6th.    Outlines  of  General  History. 

6th.    Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

7th.    Elements  of  Zoology. 

The  knowledge  of  these  branches  can  be  obtained  from  the  following 
works,  though  there  are  other  works  that  will  do  as  well.  These  are 
"mentioned  merely  to  indioate,  in  a  general  way,  the  range  of  the  ex- 
amination in  the  several  branches  1" 

In  Physics — Holtz. 

In  Composition— Day's  Young  Composer. 

In  Algebra — Ray,  Loomis,  or  Robinson. 

In  Geometry — Ray,  Davies,  Loomis,  or  Robinson. 

In  Natural  Philosophy — Peck's  Ganot,  Norton  or  Wells  to  Acoustics. 

In  Botany — Gray's  How  Plants  Grow,  or  Wood's  Object  Lessons. 

In  General  History — Anderson's  General  History. 

In  Rhetoric — Quackenbos  or  Haven. 

In  Zoology — Hooker  or  Tenney. 

If  ten  persons  apply,  an  examination  will  be  held  by  the  Board,  at 
Indianapolis,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  December  21st,  22d,  and 
23d.  Those  who  desire  to  attend  this  examination  must  inform  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, stating  the  grade  of  certificate  for  which  they  intend  to  apply. 

As  required  by  law,  each  applicant  shall,  previous  to  examination,  pay 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  five  dollars. 

M.  B.  Hopkins,  President  of  Board. 
A.  G.  Shortbidgs,  Secretary. 

Department  Public  Instruction,  October  1,  1871. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  officers  elect  of  the  National  Educational  Association  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

President,  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio;  Secretary,  S.  H.  White,  of 
Illinois. 

Elementary  Section. — President,  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  of  Ohio ;  Sec- 
retary, L.  H.  Chaney,  of  Missouri. 

Normal  Section. — President,  0.  0.  Rounds,  of  Maine;  Seoretary,  N. 
Newby,  of  Indiana. 

Superintendents1  Section. — President,  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio;  Secretary, 
A.  G.  Shortridge,  of  Indiana. 

Department  of  Higher  Education. — President,  James  McCosh,  of  New 
Jersey;  Secretaries,  Eli  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  and  E.  H.  Safford,  of  Chicago. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
published,  together  with  the  papers,  addresses  and  abstracts  of  the  dis- 
cussions. 
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Spencbb  is  building  a  $20,000  school  house. 

The  next  National  Teachers'  Association  is  to  be  held  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are  taught  in  the   Princeton 

schools. 

Kentlajvd,  of  Newton  county,  is  soon  to  hate  an  elegant  new  school 
building. 

We  have  before  us  a  neat  circular  of  the  Battle  Ground  Institute. 
Walter  S.  Smith  is  Principal. 

Every  Trustee  in  Marion  county  has  levied  special  tax  for  tuition 
purposes.    Can  any  other  county  boast  as  much  7 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Indianapolis  Training  School  is  limited 
to  about  fifteen.    There  is  still  room  for  three  or  four  girls. 

The  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  of  which  Prof.  Hoss  is  President, 
opened  with  one  hundred  students.    This  looks  flattering. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Butler,  of  Lawrenceburg,  sends  us  ten  new  subscribers 
for  the  Journal,  and  says:     "These  are  all  of  our  teachers  except  two." 

Thirty-two  subscribers  were  secured  at  the  Hancock  County  Teachers' 
Institute.  This  is  the  largest  list  received  this  year.  Well  done  for 
Hancock. 

Geo.  W.  Bass,  of  Cadiz,  informs  us  that  the  teachers  of  his  township 
have  organized  a  Township  Association.  This  is  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  every  township  in  the  State. 

We  can  furnish  Examiners  with  blank  teachers'  certificates  of  the 
form  and  style  adopted  by  the  State  Examiners'  Convention,  on  good 
paper,  at  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

The  report  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Agriculture  for  1870,  places 
Indiana  first  among  the  corn  growing  States,  her  average  product  per 
acre  being  greater  than  that  of  any  of  her  great  rivals. 

The  teachers  of  Delaware  county  will  hold  a  County  Association  at 
Muncie  on  the  last  Saturday  of  November.  They  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  a  large  meeting,  and  an  interesting  time  is  expected. 

The  Seymour  Democrat  supports  an  interesting  <(  Educational  Column." 
J.  C.  Houskeeper  is  the  editor.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  feature  in  many 
of  our  county  papers.    It  is  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Institute  will  be  held  as  follows : 

Starke  county,  at  Knox,  November  13th;  W.  M.  McCormick,  Exam- 
Iner. 

White  county,  at  Idaville,  November  13th  j  Gilbert  Small,  Examiner. 

Adams  county,  at  Decatur,  December  26th ;  D.  D.  Heller,  Examiner. 
,    Tippecanoe  county,  at  Lafayette,  January  1, 1871 ;  John  E.  Matthews; 
Examiner. 

Martin  county,  December  26th ;  Thos«  M.  Clarke,  Examiner. 
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We  are  informed  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  have  prepared 
a  new  set  of  questions  for  teachers  applying  for  State  Certificates.  We 
-would  modestly  suggest  to  the  Board  that  they  do  not  allow  this  set  to 
circulate  as  long  as  they  did  the  last  without  changing  them. 

The  Trustees  of  Hancock  county,  with  a  view  of  making  the  text- 
books uniform  throughout  the  county,  have  adopted  the  following  books : 

Wilson's  Readers,  The  Eclectic  Geographies,  Harvey's  Grammar, 
French's  Arithmetics,  Cutter's  Physiology,  and  Harper's  History. 

Thb  Female  College  of  Indiana,  at  Greencastle,  has  begun  its  second 
year  with  ninety  pupils.  There  are  five  teachers  employed,  W.  W. 
Byers  being  Principal.  Their  school  building  has  just  been  finished. 
The  upper  part  is  used  as  a  chapel.  We  hear  good  reports  from  the 
school. 

The  Examiner  of  H  county,  in  one  of  his  examinations-,  asked 

the  following  question :  "What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  a  teacher 
should  have  to  secure  good  government?"  and  received  from  an  appli- 
cant this  answer:  "Be  kind  to  the  pupils  and  never  let  a  scholar  out- 
look you." 

We  commend  and  recommend  the  following  to  teachers  who  use  to- 
bacco: It  is  said  that  a  little  coarsely  cut  gentian  root,  well  masticated 
(the  saliva  being  swallowed),  taken  after  each  meal,  will  soon  cure  one 
from  all  desire  for  tobacco  chewing.  Gentian  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
tobacco  antidotes  advertised. 

The  Examiner  and  Trustees  of  Miami  county  have  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  that  county:     McGuffey's  Read 
era,  Ray's  Arithmetics,  Guyot's  Geographies,  Harvey's- Grammar,  Quack 
enbos's  History,  with  Gregory's  manual  of  dates  and  events;  Cutter's 
Physiology,  Pay  son,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  copy-books,  and  Camp's  Out- 
line Maps. 

New  School  House. — The  Dale  people  are  going  to  have  a  new 
school  house  that  will  add  greatly  to  the  educational  facilities  of  that 
thriving  little  village,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  pleasant,  healthy,  and  prosperous  locations  in  Spencer  county.  The 
building  is  now  under  construction,  and  we  think  will  be  ready  for  use 
this  winter. 

At  the  Daviess  County  Institute  the  Examiner  gave  a  list  of  words  to 
be  spelled,  and  a  prize  to  the  best  speller.  See  Institute  Report.  Mr. 
Hough  gave  a  list  also,  and  gave  Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology  as  a  pre- 
mium to  the  best  speller.  H.  B.  Eohr  and  Laura  Clark  stood  the  high- 
est, both  spelling  eighty  per  cent.  They  drew  cuts,  and  Eohr  got  the 
book.  The  following  are  the  list  of  words  given  by  Mr.  Hough  :  Sta- 
tionery, Erysipelas,  Surcingle,  Liquefy,  Expelled,  Barreled,  Maneuver, 
Crochet,  Connoiseur,  Calamus.    The  Institute  averaged  fifty  per  cent. 
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The  Tippecanoe  county  teachers  hare  organised  a  "  Teachers'  Union," 
with  W.  3.  Yancamp  as  President.  Regular  sessions  held  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  each  month.  Their  printed  oard  says,  "  Teachers  furnished 
with  situations  and  Trustees  supplied  with  good  teachers  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Thb  Indianapolis  School  Board  has  organized  a  Saturday  Teachers7 
Institute,  to  he  held  on  each  alternate  Saturday  during  the  year.  The 
object  is  to  afford  teachers  all  possible  facilities  to  fit  themselves  for  their 
work,  and  to  assist  them  in  their  preparation  for  obtaining  the  higher 
order  of  certificates  which  will  be  required  after  this  year. '  The  Board 
has  appropriated  three  hundred  dollars  to  pay  competent  instructors. 

Nine  public  school  houses  and  several  private  ones  were  destroyed  in 
the  late  Chicago  fire.  All  the  schools  were  closed  for  one  week,  and  the 
school  houses  used  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  homeless  and  suffering. 
Schools  have  been  re-opened  in  the  remaining  buildings,  hut  of  course 
these  cannot  accommodate  all  the  children,  and  many  teachers  were  neces- 
sarily thrown  out  of  employment.  In  selecting  teachers  for  these  build- 
ings the  School  Board  gave  preference  to  the  most  needy.  In  some  cases 
persons  who  had  places  in  the  remaining  buildings  went  and  voluntarily 
offered  them  to  their  sister  teachers  who  had  lost  all  by  the  fire.  This 
was  noble.  , 
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Harbison  County. — There  was  a  large  attendance  both  of  teachers 
and  friends  of  education.  Prof.  H.  8.  McRae  and  lady,  and  also  Prof. 
D.  E.  Hunter  were  with  us.  Prof.  McRae  said  it  was  the  finest  County 
Institute  he  had  ever  attended.  Depend  upon  it,  I  will  do  all  I  can  lor 
the  Journal.  Sets  8.  Ntr,  Examiner. 

Decatur  County. — The  Decatur  County  Teachers'  Institute  opened 
at  Greensburg  August  7th  and  continued  in  session  five  days.  The  names 
of  seventy-five  bona  fide  teaohers  were  enrolled,  being  l early  the  entire 
number  in  the  county.  E.  H.  Staley  and  A.  O.  Alcott  were  the  princi- 
pal instructors.  A  public  lecture  was  delivered  every  evening  during 
the  Institute.  W.  H.  Powmer,  Examiner. 

.  Jackson  County. — The  Jackson  County  Institute  numbered  among 
its  workers,  Messrs,  Hough,  Olcott,  Martin,  Stott,  May,  Borchers  and 
Superintendent  Hopkins.  The  Institute  was  very  interesting  and  profit- 
able. It  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  county  Examiner  to  use,  as  a 
standard  in  his  examinations,  the  questions  propounded  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  Examiner  ought  not  to  allow  the  teachers  to 
go  ahead  of  him  in*  elevating  the  standard  of  education  in  his  county.  A 
good  list  of  subscribers  was  secured  for  the  Journal. 

Fayette  County. — The  Fayette  County  Institute  was  held  in  August. 
The  Examiner,  J.  L.  Rippetoe,  says,  "  We  had  an  excellent  time,  and  one 
of  more  than  usual  interest." 
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The  enrollment  was  seventy-five,  and  the  average  attendance  sixty* 
seven. 

Three  evening  lectures  were  delivered—- one  by  Rev.  8.  L.  Curtiss,  one 
by  Prof.  Harrison ;  one  by  Prof.  Olcott.    They  Were  all  well  received. 

County  sttperindending  was  voted  unanimously  the  tine  fua  ntm  of  the 
"educational  interests  of  this  county* 

Owe*  County.— The  Owen  County  Institute  held  its  session  in  the 
first  week  T)f  August*  Enrolled  120  teachers;  average  attendance  90. 
Instructors  from  abroad  were  D.  E»  Hunter  and  A.  G.  Aleott.  Super* 
intendent  Hopkins  was  with  us  one  day.  It  Was  a  fine  success  both  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  work  and  interest  manifested.  Our  teach* 
trs  appreciate  the  mental  advantages  of  the  Institute,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  not  unmindful  of  its  financial.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  Trus- 
tees, non-attendance  deducts  fifteen  cents  per  day  from  wages.  More 
lhan  half  of  tho  Trustees  of  the  county  have  made  a  levy  for  tuition. 
"School  prospects  are  brightening  in  oweh  county. 

W.  B.  Wilbojt,  Etammer* 

Newton  County.— The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Newton  County 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Brook,  beginning  September  25th.  S. 
P.  Thompson,  of  Rensselaer,  was  the  principal  instructor,  and  lectured 
one  evening  on  the  School  Law. 

W.  A.  Bell)  of  the  School  Journal,  was  present  two  days  and  gave 
an  evening  lecture.  The  Institute  was  large,  considering  the  number  of 
schools  in  the  County.  The  teachers  were  regular  and  prompt  in  their 
attendance,  and  took  part  in  most  of  the  discussions. 

This  was  pronounced  the  best  Institute  ever  held  in  the  county.  ~,The 
new  Examiner,  John  B.  Smith,  has  started  out  with  the  determination  of 
•advancing  the  interests  of  the  schools,  and  he  is  sure  to  succeed.         & 

The  St.  Joseph  CounTT  Teachers1  Institute  commenced  its  session  for 
1871  on  Monday,  Augubt  21st,  and  oontinued  in  session  five  days.  One 
hundred  and  lour  members  were  enrolled.  The  best  of  good  feeling  and 
the  liveliest  interest  prevailed  during  the  whole  session ;  a  good  proof  of 
Which  is,  that  at  the  close  a  two  weeks'  session  for  next  year,  was  almost 
Unanimously  voted — the  third  Monday  of  August  being  voted  as  the  time 
for  its  commencement.  Prof.  Robert  Kidd  and  Prof,  J.  W.  Buggies  were 
the  principal  instructors,  assisted  by  others,  who  were  home  teachers. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  Was  a  decided  success,  far  superior  to  any  Institute 
wer  held  in  this  oounty  before.  Not  only  were  the  teachers  interested) 
but  the  friends  of  education  came  in  till  the  room  was  crowded  a  large 
portion  of  the  time,    The  day  is  brightening. 

Respectfully,  S.  Sumption,  EvamiHer. 

WARfcEN  County. — The  Warren  County  Institute  was  held  at  Wil* 
ttamsport*  It  began  October  2d  and  continued  five  days.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  one  to  take  the  lead  and  do  the  teaching,  almost 
Hotting  was  done  for  the  first  two  days.    This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
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time  at  most  is  too  short.  The  Examiner  had  tried  to  secure  help,  but 
failed. 

On  Wednesday  W.  A.  Bell  arrived  and  did  moat  of  the  teaching  for 
%  two' day b.    He  also  lectured  one  evening. 

Prof.  Caldwell,  of  Attica,  was  present  one  day,  and  lent  bis  assistance. 
Messrs.  Ray,  Moore,  and  others,  also  conducted  exercises. 

The  last  three  days  were  well  spent,  and  the  teachers  seemed  well 
pjeased. 

The  Examiner,  Henry  Hi  ten  our,  uses  the  questions  of  the  State  Board 
and"  is  anxiouB  to  improve  his  schools. 

Clay  CouHTY.-^-Qn  Monday,  September  4thf  the  Clay  County  Teach- 
ers* Institute  convened  in  the  upper  room  of  the  Center  Point  school 
house,  and  organized  for  work  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers : 

President,  William  Travis;  Vice  President,  C.  P.  Eppert;  Secretary, 
Charles  E.  Givens,  with  A.  T.  Pierce  and*  Miss  Sallie  Bennett,  assistants. 

The  work  of  instruction,  up  to  Wednesday  evening,  was  conducted  by 
Examiner  Travis-  and  C.  P.  Eppert.  The  session  of  Monday  night  was 
devoted  to  discussions;  Tuesday  night  Rev.  Heuring,  of  the  M.  S. 
Church,  delivered  An  educational  sermon  which  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute attended  by  invitation.  On  Wednesday  evening  Professor  W.  A. 
Hell,  of  Indianapolis,  arrived  and  gfeve  the  Institute  a  very* interesting 
and  entertaining  talk  on  "  What  I  saw  in  Europe." 

During  Thursday  and  Friday  Mr.  Fell  gave  instructions  in  Methods 
for  Primary  Teaching,  Organization  and  Management  of  Schools,  Com- 
position and  Letter  Writing,  Objects  in  Recitation  and  Physiology. 

On  Friday  night  Mr.  Bell  lectured  on  "Progression." 

This  session  df  the  Institute  proved  a  complete  success,  to  which  the 
musical  entertainment,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Vinie  Keeder,  of  Bowling 
Green,  contributed  very  liberally.  The  total  enrollment  Was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty- three,  and  the  average  attendance,  seventy-six* 

September  25,  1871.  Wm.  Travis,  School  Examiner. 

Daviks8  County.— The  Daviess  County  Teachers'  Institute,  for  1871 
met  at  the  M.  E.  Church,  in  Washington,  October  2,  1871,  and  continued 
five  days.  There  were  enrolled  94,  with  an  average  attendance  of  66. 
The  classes,  conducted  by  Prof.  Hough,  of  your  city,  Mr.  H.  B.  Kohr . 
&iss  Lizzie  Hogshead,  and  other  teachers  of  our  county,  called  forth 
mentai  effort  of  no  small  caliber ;  whilst  the  very  free  discussions  of  the 
practical  questions  evolved  from  the  many  essays  read,  made  the  Insti- 
tute quite  interesting.  These  questions  all  related  to  school  management 
and  oonduct  of  classes,  with  modes  of  teaching.  Prof.  Hough,  in  his 
familiar  style,  instructed  the  teachers  in  the  principles  of  school  govern- 
ment, in  teaching  primary  reading,  and  in  conducting  arithmetic  classes. 
All  were  well  pleased  with  Prof.  Hough.  There  were  three  evening  lec- 
tures; "Universal  Education,"  an  excellent  leeture  by  Mr.  James  R. 
Pritchard  of  our  county;  "Governments  as  they  exist,  and  the  education 
of  the  people  necessary,'-'  by  Mr.  James  D.  Ogden,  late  of  Ken  tacky 
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«nd  *  Practical  Suggestions,"  by  Prof.  Hough.  The  public  did  not  attend 
as  well  as  u«ual. 

On  Wednesday  evening  I  heard  a  class  in  reading,  for  the  prize— a 
copy  of  Tennyson's  Poems — which  was  awarded  by  the  Institute  to  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Aga«.  On  Thursday  evening  I  held  a  spelling  class.  The 
prize — "Webster's  High  School  Dictionary — was  awarded  to  Miss  Mary 
J.  Feagans,  but  the  leather  medal,  for  the  poorest  spelling,  was  refused 
by  the  champion,  Mr.  H.  These  classes  were  a  new  feature,  and  some 
of  the  readings  were  of  a  high  order.  Many  teachers  absented  them- 
selves from  the  Institute,  and  I  believe  some  schools  were  in  session  In- 
stitute week. 

Resolutions  indorsing  Webb's  Dissected  Cards  and  the  Electic  System 
of  Penmanship  were  offered,  and  Trustees  were  requested  to  introduce 
them  into  all  the  district  schools. 

The  Indiana.  School  Journal  was  recommended  to  the  teachers  by 
.resolution,  and  they  were  urged  to  subscribe. 

I  have  used  the  questions  sent  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  since 
August,  and  approve  of  them.  I  shall  hold  examinations  in  the  future 
on  the  Friday  preceding  the  last  Saturday  and  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
each  month— two  days.  Geo.  A.  Dyer,  Examiner. 

Hancock  County. — In  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  County  Examiner} 
the  Teachers'  Institute  of  Hancock  county  met  at  the  school  building  in 
Greenfield  on  the  9th  of  October.  Profs.  J.  M.  Olcott  and  W.  A.  Bell,  of 
Undianapolis,  both  experienced  institute  workers,  were  present  most  of  the 
^week  and  conducted  the  exercises.  Monday  was  devoted  to  considering 
methods  of  teaching  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Orthography,  and  Grammar. 

Second  Day. — After  a  spelling  exercise,  Prcf.  Olcott  took  charge  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon  was  spent  in  considering 
tne  "Methods  of  Teaching  Notation;"  and  incidentally  the  principles 
brought  out  were  applied  to  notation  and  numeration  of  decimals.  Af- 
ternoon Prof.  Olcott  gave  a  masterly  presentation  of  the  subject,  "Meth- 
ods of  Teaching  Geography."  Among  the  many  points  brought  out 
were  the  following :  Let  more  attention  be  paid  to  heme  geography 
-epend  less  time  on  .the  geography  of  South  America  and  Asia  atid  more 
on  that  of  Indiana.  At  night  Prof.  Olcott  gave  a  lecture  in  the  Masonio 
Hall.    Subject — Education. 

Third  Day. — After  some  -appropriate  remarks  on  the  qualifications  of 
the  teacher,  Prof.  Bell  conducted  an  interest  ng  exercise  on  the  subject 
of  ^Physiology.  Among  the  many  important  points  mentioned  were  ihe 
following:  "That  the  proper  temperature  of  a  school  room  is  from  65° 
to  70°  Fahr.;  that  every  school  room  should  be  provided  with  a  ther- 
mometer, and  that  stoves  should  be  large.  Afternoon,  Prof.  Bell  pre- 
sented several  methods  of  teaching  Composition  and  Declamation,  after 
which  he  addressed  the  children  of  the  Graded  Schools  who  had  assem- 
bled in  the  study  hall. 

Thursday  morning  Prof.  Bell  took  up  the  subject,  "Objects  of  Recita- 
tion," which  were  stated  as  follows:     1st.  To  review  the  previous  les3on. 
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2d.  To  test  the  pupils  knowledge  of  the  lesson.  3d.  To  make  dear  and 
more  permanent  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subject.  4th.  To  impart 
instruction.  5th.  To  train  the  pupil  to  talk.  6th.  To  assign  the  next 
lesson.  7th.  Moral  lesson.  8th.  To  drill.  Each  of  these  topics  was- 
discussed  at  length  and  many  valuable  suggestions  were  made. 

The  Institute  effected  a  permanent  organisation  and  eleeted  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  This  is  the  only  institute  that  has  been  held  in  the- 
county  for  Biz  years.  Great  interest  was  manifested  by  the  teachers- 
throughout  the  entire  session,  and  mueh  good  accomplished.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  visitors  enrolled  was  122;  average  daily  attendance- 
over  58. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  cordially  tendered  to> 
all  those  gentlemen  who  have  rendered  us  their  assistance  and  instruc- 
tion, especially  to  Profs.  W.  A.  Bell  and  J.  M.  Olcott,  of  Indianapolis^ 
who  have  given  us  such  efficient  aid  and  from  whose  valuable  instruction 
we  have  derived  so  much  benefit. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  the  effiee  of  County  Examiner  should 
be  elevated  to  that  of  County  Superintendent,  with  a  salary  sufficient  to 
justify  him  in  spending  his  whole  time  in  the  interests  of  the  schools, 
and  that  such  Superintendent  should,  in  all  cases,  be  a  practical  teacher.. 

Geo.  W.  Puterbatoh,  Secretary. 


PERSONAL. 


J.  Mono)  Hughes,  last  year  of  Dublin,  is  at  present  Superintendent  of 
the  Connersville  schools. 

Wilson,  H inkle  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  have  opened  a  branch  office  at 
28  Bond  street,  New  York  City. 

Charlies  Scribnbr,  the  noted  book  publisher  of  New  York  City,  died 
at  Lucern,  Switzerland,  August  26th,  of  typhoid  fever. 

David  Johnson,  of  Brookville,  opened  school  this  year  with  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pupils.    This  nnmber  is  large  for  that  place. 

Miss  Dora  Mathxw,  of  the  Female  College  at  GreeneastlS}  has  been 
offered  a  situation  as  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Vassar  College.    She- 
declines  the  offer. 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  the  well  known  school  furniture  men,  of  Chi- 
cago, lost  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  late  great  fire.  Their 
factory,  however,  was  not  burned,  and  they  can  still  fill  orders.  Their 
new  headquarters  are  at  119  West  Washington  street. 

J.  W.  Strasburg,  Principal  of  the  Lafayette  high  school,  whom  we 
announced  as  having  left  the  State,  did  not  go.    The  School  Board  wisely 
concluded  that  when  they  had  a  good  teacher  they  had  better  keep  him 
so  they  advanced  his  salary  five  hundred  dollars,  making  it  sevneteen 
hundred  dollars.    This  was  less  than  he  was  offered  in  Missouri,  but  he- 
preferred  to  live  in  Lafayette,  so  concluded  to  stay.    We  are  glad,  he  isv 
still  a  Hooaier. 
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A.  H.  Graham,  of  Columbus,  has  just  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Bene- 
dicts. We  give  him  joy.  It  is  said  that  the  singing  in  his  school  this 
year  is  unusually  good. 

E.  H.  Butler,  Superintendent  of  the  Lawrenoeburg  schools,  reports 
twenty-one  cases  of  tardiness  this  year  against  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  for  the  same  month  last  year. 

J.  L.  Bippetos,  Examiner  of  Fayette  county,  is  giving  all  his  time  to 
the  ungraded  schools.  He  says  that  he  is  going  to  work  them  up.  This  is 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  every  county  in  the  State. 

A.  H.  Huff  has  opened  a  "Select  School"  at  the  Mattingly  School 
♦  House,  in  Spencer  county.    He  aims  to  make  it  a  first-class  school,  and 
has  in  connection  with  it  a  normal  olass.    Mr.  Huff's  address  is  Yankee- 
town,  Ind. 

Wi  learn  from  J.  J.  Hills,  Superintendent  of  the  Wabash  schools, 
that  they  are  very  much  crowded  this  year  for  room — that  they  have  a 
Normal  class  of  sixteen  members,  and  that  they  have  admitted  the  colored 
children  into  their  schools. 

David  Graham,  of  Rushville,  is  said  to  have  his  schools  fn  excellent 
condition.  A  visitor  reports  some  first-class  teaching.  Mr.  Graham's 
salary  has  been  advanced  to  $1,500.  He  has  also  been  re-appointed 
School  Examiner  for  the  county. 

Hiss  Mart  Cropbsy  has  departed  the  teacher's  life.  Indianapolis  has 
lost  one  of  its  best  primary  teachers.  The  city  is  poorer  but  E.  D.  Olin 
is  richer.  He  has  thousands  of  sewing  machines  to  sell,  but  he  has  one, 
the  price  of  which,  he  says,  is  above  rubies. 

Geo.  W.  Puterbaugh,  formerly  of  Montezuma,  Ind.,  is  now  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Greenfield  schools.  He  has  one  of  the  finest  school  houses 
in  the  State,  and  from  the  way  in  which  he  has  begun  we  predict  that  it 
will  not'be  long  before  his  schools  will  be  among  the  best  in  the  State. 

J.  0.  Housekeeper  took  charge  of  the  Seymour  schools  when  they  were 
in  a  very  bad  condition,  but  has  succeeded  in  reducing  chaos  to  order. 
At  the  close  of  last  year  not  a  mark  or  a  scratch  could  be  found  on  either 
desk  or  wall  of  their  new  school  building.    This  is  an  excellent  report. 

Hadlby  Brothers,  of  41  Madison  street,  Chicago,  was  burned  out  at 
the  late  great  fire,  but  have  already  re -opened  again  at  783  State  street. 
They  saved  only  their  accounts  and  papers,  but  their  loss  will  not  be 
very  heavy  if  they  get  their  insurance,  and  the  bank  safe  proves  fire- 
proof in  which  they  had  quite  a  heavy  deposit  of  money. 

Prof.  Thos.  Charles,  formerly  one  of  the  editors  of  this  Journal, 
now  traveling  agent  for  Oharles  Scribner  &  Co.,  had  his  office  with  H ad- 
leys,  and  of  course  was  burned  out.  His  personal  loss  will  not  be  large, 
provided  he  can  get  the  money  which  he  had  on  deposit  in  one  of  the 
banks. 
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James  A.  New,  the  new  Examiner  of  Hancock  county,  is  not  yet 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Although  the  youngest  Examiner  in  the  State, 
he  has  taken  hold  of  the  work  with  the  determination  of  improving  the 
educational  interests  of  his  county.  He,  has  begun  right  and  is  sore  to 
suoceed.- 

Miss  Claea  J.  Armstrong,  the  new  Principal  of  the  Indianapolis 
Training  School,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  and  has 
lately  taught  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Fredonia,  New  York.  She 
comes  to  us  with  the  highest  testimonials  as  a  succesf  ful  Normal  School 
teacher.  We  wish  her  eminent  suooess  in  her  new  field  of  labor,  and  bid 
her  a  Hoosier  welcome.  ' 

Dr.  E.  NeWland  is  a  Trustee,  and  at  the  same  time  Superintendent  of 
the  New  Albany  schools.  The  reports  that  we  have  heard  of  the  schools 
there,  for  ihe  past  few  years,  have  not  been  of  the  most  favorable  kind, 
but  the  last  word  we  have  is  of  a  very  different  character.  The  Doctor 
holds  teachers'  meeting  two  hours  every  Friday  p.  m.  One  hour  given  to 
class  drills,  and  the  other  to  essays,  lectures,  etc.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
this  good  word. 

Prof.  GL  W.  Hoss. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Indiana 
State  University,  the  following  minute  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  its 
publication  requested  in  tbe  papers  of  Bloomington,  and  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Journal  and  Sentinel: 

"Prof.  O.  W.  Hoss,  A.  M.,  having  been  called  from  occupying  the 
chair  of  English  Literature  in  the  Indiana  University  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  we,  his  colleagues,  who  have  been 
associated  with  him  for  several  years,  tender  him  our  warm  congratula- 
tions in  his  new  and  honorable  position.  At  the  same  time  we  must  ex- 
press our  regret  at  having  to  part  with  him  and  his  family,  whom  these 
years  of  intercourse  have  brought  into  cordial  sympathy  with  us  and  ear 
families.  We  further  assure  him  that  we  shall  ever  bear  in  grateful  re- 
membrance the  enthusiasm  whiob  he  infused  into  his  classes,  and  the 
business  tact  and  energy  with  which  he  aided  Faculty  action.  We  earn- 
estly hope  that  he,  with  his  family,  may  enjoy  health  and  happiness  in 
the  State  to  which  he  has  now  devoted  his  time  and  talents,  and  that  the 
Kansas  State  Normal  School  may  be  eminently  successful  under  his  ad* 

ministration.  0.  Nutt,  President. 

R.  Owens,  Secretary. 
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Condensed  School  History  of  the  United  States.    By  William 
Swinton,  A.  M.    New  York:     Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Go. 

The  little  book  before  us  makes,  to  say  the  least  about  it,  a  very  pre- 
possessing appearance.  Its  form,  smooth  paper,  its  clear,  fresh  print  are 
attractions  that  school  children,  for  whom  the  book  is  designed,  especially 
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appreciate.  The  heavy-faced  letters  serve  a  doable  purpose.  They  both 
call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  principal  points  and  are  useful 
to  the  teacher  in  asking  questions.  The  newest  and  most  original  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  the  "  Topical  Reviews."  Instead  of  a  string  of  ques- 
tions without  regard  to  connection,  in  these  reviews  we  find  the  facts 
stated  methodically  and  clearly,  showing  that  it  was  the  design  of  the 
author  to  have  the  pupil  begin  at  the  beginning  and  state  clearly  and 
conclusively  each  fact  in  the  order  of  its  occurrence  without  even  ques- 
tions.   The  plan  seems  an  excellent  one. 

Resources  and  Developments  ot  Kansas.    By  0.  0.  Hutchinson. 

This  volume,  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages,  is  devoted  as  its 
title  indicates,  to  the  resources  of  Kansas.  Its  statements  are  full  and 
clear  concerning  soil,  climate,  rainfal,  temperature,  products  of  farm ;  as 
grains,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  Full  statements  are  made  concerning 
rock,  coal,  salt,  gypsum  and  other  minerals.  In  short,  nearly  every 
point  is  touched,  which  anyone  seeking  practical  facts  would  wish  to 
know. 

The  author's  acquaintance  with  the  State  is  said  to  be  extended  and 
accurate.  This  true,  his  statements  become  at  once  interesting  and  valu- 
able. To  the  many  persons  in  Indiana  wishing  information  concerning 
the  growing  State  of  Kansas,  we  cordially  commend  this  book.  Cost,  Si- 
Address,  C.  0.  Hutchinson,  Topeka,  Kansas.        H. 

The  Temperance  Alliance  is  the  name  of  a  temperance  paper  pub- 
lished at  Indianapolis  by  the  Indiana  State  Temperance  Alliance,  and  is 
edited  by  Rev.  C.  Martindale.  It  is  published  monthly,  and  is  only  50 
cents  a  year.  •  It  advocates  temperance  principles,  and  we  wish  it  could 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  State. 

The  Plymouth  Pulpit,  a  weekly  publication  of  sermons  preached 
by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  continues  to  come  to  our  table,  and  we  should 
regret  very  much  to  have  it  stop.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  no  other 
man  in  the  United  States  is  doing  so  much  to  promote  true,  praotioal 
Christianity  as  is  the  author  of  these  sermons. 

"  The  Watchman,'!  of  Edinburg,  is  an  excellent  county  paper. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  Rendered  Attractive.    By  £.  Small,  M. 

D.    Indianapolis :  John  B.  Hann,  Indianapolis. 

The  author  of  the  above  book  has  adopted  the  dialogue  style,  and  thus 
made  bis  volume  more  attractive  to  the  youth.  Technical  words  are  gen- 
erally avoided,  but  when  used  are  carefully  explained.  The  author  takes 
the  ground  that  health  and  vigor  of  body  and  mind  depend  upon  strict 
obedience  to  laws  which  control  animate  nature,  and  that  all  suffering 
is  the  result  of  the  violation  of  law.  We  believe  this  doctrine,  and  wish 
that  this  book  could  be  extensively  read. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  TEACHING. 


[ise  old  Noah  Webster  used  to  ridicule  the  notion 
that  children  should  be  taught  only  what  they  can 
understand.  He  remembered  through  life  many 
things  that  he  learned  as  meaningless  words  when 
a  boy,  and  afterwards  understood  as  his  experience 
widened.  What  happened  to  him  would  happen 
to  other  children;  wherefore  he  advised  teachers 
and  parents  to  store  the  children's  mind's  with  the 
raw  material  of  knowledge,  when  their  time  was  of  little  value, 
and  trust  to  after-experience  to  furnish  the  interpretation. 

On  our  way  to  school,  years  ago,  we  used  to  pass  a  thicket  of 
pines  on  a  hill-side,  a  "  section"  that  had  been  left  when  the  ad- 
joining fields  were  cleared.  Night  and  morning  in  autumn  we 
.  were  sure  of  a  run  after  a  chip-munk  or  a  squirrel  as  he  scampered 
along  the  rail  fence,  to  or  from  a  clump  of  oaks  in  the  clearing, 
whence  he  carried  his  winter  supplies  to  his  retreat  in  the  thicket. 
The  pines  were  cut  away,  and  directly  there  sprang  up  a  growth 
of  oaks,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been  imported  by  the  squirrels. 
Pine  woods,  We  are  told,  are  frequently  followed  by  growths  of 
oak  thus  planted.  But  would  a  timber  grower  be  justified  in 
trusting  his  crop  to  the  chance  droppings  of  squirrels  ?  Or  would 
a  wise  man  strew  acorns  in  a  pine  forest,  and  trust  to  its  possible 
clearing  and  the  possible  development  of  condition  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  oaks  before  the  acorns  were  rotten  ?  Yet  that  would 
be  quite  as  reasonable  as  the  method  of  "planting"  knowledge 
approved  by  Dr.  Webster,  and  practiced  by  teachers  the  world 
over.     Incomprehensible  instruction  does  stick  sometimes,  it  is 
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true;  and  sometimes  the  child  happens  to  have  the  experience 
required  for  its  conversion  into  fruitful  knowledge;  but  the 
chances  are  against  such  a  contingency.  The  time  might  better 
be  devoted  to  work  really  suited  to  the  child's  age  and  develop- 
ment— to  multiplying  the  number  and  increasing  the  range  of 
his  experiences — to  teaching  him  how  to  get  and  how  to  use 
knowledge,  whether  acquired  first-hand  from  men  and  things,  or 
second-hand  from  books. 

4 'Exactly  so/'  puts  in  Professor  Tellemhau,  of  the  National 
Normal  University.  "  That  is  just  what  we  teach.  Dr.  Webster 
and  his  '  cramming'  followers  have  had  their  day.  The  teachers 
that  come  from  our  hands  are  trained  in  a  different  method. 
Educo,  you  know :  the  teacher  must  '  draw  out — ' " 

Pardon,  worthy  Professor ;  but  your  educo-theory  is  as  bad  as 
cram.  Not  that  your  etymology  is  wrong  (though  it  has  been 
questioned),  but  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  the  opinionated  Nine- 
teenth century — "  heir  of  all  the  ages,"  and  all  that — to  accept  a 
doctrine  just  because  some  good  old  .pagans,  who  never  dreamed 
of  a  Normal  School,  implied  it  in  their  word-making.  If  children 
were  born  into  the  world  with  a  man's  allowance  of  mind,  need- 
ing only  to  learn  how  to  use  its  powers,  the  draw-out  theory  would 
have  some  foundation  in  the  eternal  verities.  But  such  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case.  The  teacher  must  make  mind  as  well  as 
train  to  skillful  action.  A  fully  developed  man  has  a  muscular 
organization  capable  of  evolving  the  power  required  in  lifting  five 
hundred  pounds.  He  has  likewise  a  nervous  organization  capa- 
ble of  controlling  that  power,  and  generating  the  power  required 
in  solving  a  problem  in  mathematics,  inventing  a  machine  or  com- 
posing a  poem.  The  new-born  babe  has  neither  organization,  and 
is  able  to  do  none  of  these  things.  It  is  a  mere  bundle  of  possi- 
bilities— of  germs  of  capacity,  which,  under  favorable  conditions 
of  aliment  and  exercise,  will  develop  a  complex  organization 
capable  of  exerting  all  the  powers  of  humanity.  Its  endowment 
of  mental  power  is  like  its  endowment  of  physical  power — a  prom- 
ise. The  schoolmaster's  business  is  to  make  the  fulfillment  of  that 
promise  certain,  chiefly  with  regard  to  mental  power.  He  must 
provide  the  conditions  best  suited  to  the  development  of  the  nas- 
cent powers  committed  to  his  care.  One  of  these  conditions,  pri- 
marily the  most  important  one,  is  joyful  activity  of  sense.  Action 
and  passion — using  the  last  word  with  its  ancient  meaning — are 
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the  great  educators.  Prevent  these  in  any  degree,  as  by  destroy- 
ing or  obstructing  any  of  the  avenues  of  communication  between. 
the  child  and  the  outer  world,  and  you  prevent  by  so  much  its 
normal  development  of  mind.  Feebleness  of  mind  is  inseparable 
from  obtuseness  of  sense,  whether  arising  from  physical  malform- 
ation or  insufficient  culture.  This  is  shown  in  an  extreme  degree 
in  the  case  of  idiots.  They  are  literally  senseless.  On  the  other 
hand,  quickness  and  keenness  of  sense  are  ever  correlated  with 
quickness  and  keenness  of  wit.  And  with  healthy  children  as 
with  imbeciles,  the  proper  exercise  of  the  senses  is  the  primary 
and  always  the  most  efficient  means  of  developing  mental  power. 

By  the  time  the  child  comes  to  the  hands  of  the  teacher  it  has 
brought  its  senses  to  bear  more  or  less  on  all  surrounding  objects. 
Within  a  variable  limit  it  can  discriminate  the  qualities  of  things, 
and  can  command  a  respectable  number  of  names  for  things,  their 
qualities  and  condition.  It  has  gained  also  a  multitude  of  un- 
named experiences,  more  or  less  acuteness  of  sense,  and  no  slight 
mental  power.  The  teacher's  true  business  is  to  take  up  and 
carry  on  systematically  the  course  the  child  has  thus  far  pursued 
in  a  hap-hazard  sort  of  way.  He  should  vary  it  only  to  regulate 
it  by  a  purpose  which  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
seeks  chiefly  to  cultivate  right  habits  of  thought  and  action,  and 
to  gratify  the 'growing  desire  for  knowledge  by  its  appropriate 
rewards. 

Letters,  with  their  various  shapes  and  sounds  and  uses,  are 
certainly  adapted  to  this  stage  of  the  child's  progress ;  but  they 
are  not  the  only,  nor  in  all  respects  the  best  objects  to  begin  with. 
Things  that  the  child  is  already  somewhat  familiar  with,  and 
interested  in,  are  better.  An  average  boy  will  learn  "A  is  an 
Agate"  with  indifferent  zeal,  caring  more  for  the  agate  than  for 
A.  As  a  means  for  inciting  thought,  of  developing  brain-power, 
the  agate  10  mnch  the  better  object  of  the  two.  Try  it  and  see. 
We  are  talking  to  teachers  now,  parental  or  other,  and  fall  inev- 
itably into  the  pedagogic  style.  Our  "  object"  is,  let  us  suppose, 
one  of  those  particolored  globes  of  glass  that  the  boys  call  agates 
and  play  marbles  with.  At  first  sight  the  pupil  will  see  that  it  is 
marked  with  various  colors.  Point  to  a  particular  portion ;  what 
does  it  look  like  ?  The  boy  thinks— that  is,  he  reviews  his  store 
of  perceptions  as  memory  holds  them,  compares  one  and  another 
with  the  present  perception,  singles  out  the  nearest  counterpart  to 
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it — and  decides  that  the  specified  part  of  the  agate  looks  like 
(say)  ice,  or  rook-candy,  or  what  not.  In  that  flash  of  time  he 
has  called  into  exercise  perception,  memory,  comparison,  judg- 
ment. It  is  by  such  exercises,  and  such  chiefly,  that  mind  is  de- 
veloped and  strengthened ;  and  this  sort  of  mental  action  can  be 
educed  in  children  more  easily  and  more  pleasurably,  we  believe, 
by  the  study  of  familiar  things  than  by  the  study  of  books. 

Pursue  the  investigation,  not  simply  to  teach  the  object,  after 
the  manner  of  formal  object  teachers,  but  to  train  the  senses  to 
quickness  and  delicacy  of  action,  to  develop  mind,  and  to  teach 
the  child  the  art  of  getting  knowledge.  How  is  the  clear  glass 
like,  and  how  unlike,  the  particular  kind  of  matter  it  has  been 
compared  with  ?  This  question  calls  for  a  long  series  of  observa- 
tions and  experiments.  The  same  course  may  be  pursued  with 
each  of  the  other  colors.  The  combined  effect  of  the  whole,  the 
spiral  bands  of  color,  or  whatever  forms  the  colors  may  assume, 
give  occasion  for  still  another  series  of  investigations,  only  limited 
by  the  teacher's  time  and  the  child's  immaturity. 

Still  further :  the  agate  is  round.  So  is  a  pencil,  a  ring,  a 
cent,  a  cone,  a  circle  on  the  blackboard.  How  does  the  round- 
ness of  the  agate  differ  from  that  of  the  pencil  or  the  circle  ? 
Compare  these  several  objects  with  each  other,  and  with  other  ob- 
jects to  which  the  term  round  is  applicable ;  then  classify  the  ob- 
jects compared  according  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  roundness 
which  they  severally  exhibit.  Here  is  pure  science — and  science- 
teaching  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  smallest  pupils,  yet  not 
diluted  nor  degraded. 
i  Form  appeals  to  touch  as  well  as  to  sight.  With  shut  eyes  the 
pupil  may  grasp  the  agate  with  one  hand,  a  larger  or  smaller  one 
with  the  other.     Are  they  alike  or  different  ?    In  form  or  size  ? 

Compare  in  like  manner  the  agate  with  a  small  spheroid,  grasp- 
ing both  together,  or  first  one  and  then  the  other.  More  percep- 
tion, memory,  comparison,  and  judgment  are  called  for.  Then 
compare  the  spheroid  with  a  cylinder,  the  cylinder  with  a  cone,  and 
each  with  the  agate,  using  different  sizes  of  each,  until  the  child 
can  distinguish  and  classify,  by  touch  or  sight,  all  the  different 
geometric  forms.  All  this,  be  it  remembered,  not  simply  to  teach 
the  meanings  of  the  words  sphere,  spheroid,  cylinder,  and  so  on,  btlt 
for  the  sake  of  the  training  of  sense  and  intellect  which  it  will 
give.     The  other  qualities  of  the  agate  are  subjects  for  similar 
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exercises,  each  quality  being  taught  in  connection  with  its  opposite, 
and  illustrated  by  many  examples.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
the  agate  is  hard.  It  is  abominable  to  tell  the  child,  as  we  have 
known  teachers  to  do,  that  a  thing — say  a  stone — is  hard  "  be- 
cause it  resists  compression;"  that  a  board  is  "hard"  for  the 
same  mysterious  reason  ;  that  lead  is  "  hard/'  and  ice,  and  iron, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  How  hard  is  the  educating 
fact?  Is  the  agate  as  hard  as  a  ball  of  lead  ?  as  hard  as  marble? 
as  hard  as  iron  ?  Try  a  number  of  objects  with  a  knife  or  a  file, 
and  find  where  the  agate  belongs  in  the  scale  of  hardness.  Again : 
How  will  it  stand  pressing  and  pounding?  Does  it  crush  and 
splinter  like  wood?  flatten  like  lead?  lose  and  recover  its  shape 
like  rubber  ?  crumble  like  a  sandstone  pebble?  or  resist  like  a  ball 
of  iron  ?  Every  child  knows  that  the  agate  will  break  under  a 
hammer ;  its  peculiar  brittleness,  compared  with  the  same  qual- 
ity as  found  in  other  objects,  is  the  point  to  be  determined ;  and 
still  more  important  is  the  acquisition  of  the  habit  of  intelligent 
investigation  which  such  exercises  will  create.  The  other  prop- 
erties of  the  agate  may  be  studied  in  the  same  way.  Put  it  into 
water.  Does  it  float  like  wood,  soak  up  water  like  sponge,  wet 
through  and  crumble  like  earth,  become  sticky  like  clay,  absorb 
water  and  remain  dry  like  quicklime,  or  what?  Drop  it.  Does 
it  fall  dead  like  mud,  or  bounce  like  rubber  ?  How  does  it  be- 
have in  fire?  Subject  it  to  as  many  different  tests  as  your  oppor- 
tunities will  admit  of,  and  the  age  of  your  pupils  justify.  Then 
sum  up  the  results  as  a  description  of  the  object  and  a  measure  of 
the  knowledge  gained. 

This  is  not  wholly  child's  work.  It  should  occupy  a  good 
share  of  the  pupil's  time  during  his  entire  school  life.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  method  pursued  in  scientific  investigation ;  and,  if  child- 
ren were  trained  to  it  from  the  beginning,  we  should  hear  fewer 
complaints  from  science-teachers  because  of  the  incapacity  of 
average  students  to  appreciate  the  method  and  spirit  of  true  scien- 
tific study.  It  would  afford,  too,  a  profitable  antidote  for,  or  sub- 
stitute for,  the  monotonous  lesson-learning,  and  memorizing  of 
ill-understood  verbiage,  that  occupy  so  much  of  ordinary  school 
tijne. 

A  Royal  Road  to  Learning?, 

Thank  you,  yes — but  without  the  sneer;   the  royal  road  to 
learning.     But  not  a  new  road,  nor  a  newly-discovered  one ;  only 
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an  old  road  smoothed  and  straightened.  You  gained  all  jour 
real  knowledge  of  material  things  in  that  way,  and  much  of  your 
knowledge  of  things  not  material  rests  on  your  perceptions  of 
things  material.  You  got  your  knowledge  most  likely  by  a  long 
series  of  unguided  or  misguided  assaults  upon  the  world,  or  by 
inevitable  and  not  always  agreeable  collisions  therewith.  You 
certainly  will  not  assert  that  you  could  not  have  learned  more  in 
the  same  time,  and  at  less  expense  of  pain  and  labor. — Scribnerf$ 
Monthly. 


EDUCATIONAL  FORCES.— in. 


BY  PROF.  J.  M.  OLCOTT. 


NCON8CIOU8  Tuition,  as  Dr.  Huntington,  calls  it,  resides 
in  things  as  well  as  in  persons. 

Costly  and  beautiful  school  buildings,  well  finished  in- 
side and  out,  and  constructed  in  good  architectural  proportions : 
school  desks  of  an  easy,  comfortable  pattern,  smoothly  polished 
and  varnished :  clean,  smooth  blackboards :  convenient  rubbers 
and  pointers:  new  outline  maps  and  charts:  boxes  of  geomet- 
rical and  object  forms :  pictures  that  may  hang  upon  a  beautiful 
white  wall :  hanging  baskets  containing  flowers  and  green  plants, 
etc.,  are  att  sources  from  which  proceed  unrecognized  educational 
forces,  silent  in  their  operation,  and  potential  in  their  influence, 
but  the  teacher  stands  correlated  to  all  these  forces  as  the  onlycon- 
servator.  By  him  they  may  be  turned  to  good  account  or  to  evil 
In  all  products  arising  from  the  investment  of  money  in  great 
quantities  for  educational  purposes ;  in  building  expensive  school 
houses,  or  in  providing  furniture  and  appliances,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  teacher  is  &  factor,  or  rather  the  multiplier,  and 
when  the  multiplier  is  less  than  unity  the  product  is  less  than  the 
multiplicand,  in  which  case  the  investment  is  &  failure,  and  if  ten 
(which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case),  then  a  total  loss. 

We  have  known  a  number  of  instances  when  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  community  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  this 
"Unconscious  Tuition"  by  erecting  expensive  school  houses,  and 
furnishing  them  with  costly  school  desks  and  all  necessary  appa- 
ratus and  appliances,  and  then  instead  of  supplying  the  school 
with  competent  teachers  to  render  their  forces  available,  in  order 
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to  curtail  expenses  at  this  critical  juncture,  have  chosen  to  put 
low-priced  teachers  at  work  to  wield  them,  and  by  so  doing  have 
found  them  wholly  in-operative.  Educational  movements  are 
pervphic,  the  forces  are  concentric,  and  the  teacher  moves  in  the 
inner  circle.  In  ail  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  education 
money  expended  in  bricks  and  brains  should  be  in  exact  propor- 
tion. We  want  good  school  houses  and  appliances,  but  not  too 
costly,  for  the  masses  of  the  teachers'  salaries  are  yet  too  low.  The 
larger  the  wheel  the  more  power  required  to  move  it.  And  then 
again,  if  the  wheel  is  small  and  the  power  very  great,  there  is 
much  waste  force.  Hence,  all  communities  that  have  good  teach- 
ers should  at  once  build  school  houses  in  proportion,  and  if  they 
have  good  school  houses,  be  not  satisfied  with  incompetent  teachers. 
But  this  leads  us  to  say  that  the  public  school  sentiment  of  a 
community  is  a  strong  "educational  force/1  and  when  coopera- 
tive with  the  teacher  it  cannot  be  easily  resisted.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, always  cooperative,  and  yet  we  have  great  faith  in  public 
opinion.  It  is  generally  right.  We  believe  in  it.  But  concern- 
ing the  subject  of  education  it  has  to  be  "worked  up."  In  some 
communities  public  opinion  seems  to  exert  its  power  in  direct  op- 
position to  that  of  the  teacher.  Communities  very  much  alike  in 
other  respects,  differ  widely  in  their  school  facilities.  Much  of 
this  difference  may  be  ascribed  to  the  single  fact  that  in  the  back- 
ward community  the  public  school  sentiment  is  not  with  the 
schools.  In  those  non-cooperative  communities,  improvements 
intended  solely  for  the  good  and  the  advancement  of  the  children 
are  opposed  violently  by  their  parents,  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  of  a  burning  desire  to  assert  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
tax  payers.  Glorious  liberties !  Sacred  rights !  The  American 
people  are  so  jealous  of  their  freedom — their  liberties — command 
a  child  to  refrain  from  some  special  act,  and  you  excite  in  his 
heart  a  desire  to  do  that  act !  and  he  will  have,  nine  times  in  ten, 
no  reason  for  his  desire  to  do  it  but  your  command  that  he  shall 
not.  In  some  such  way  as  this  public  opinion  is  at  times  affected 
concerning  the  management  of  schools.  When  the  teacher  puts 
forth  efforts  to  secure  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  his 
pupils,  parents  assert  their  right  to  keep  their  own  children  at 
home  when  they  please.  You  may  call  this  principle  independ- 
ence or  perverseness,  as  you  please — at  all  events  it  is  an  instance 
of  the  power  of  public  opinion  turned  against  the  wheels  of  pro- 
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gress.  It  is  an  element  of  weakness— it  is  a  cowtieracting  force 
of  very  great  pressure,  and  of  unequaled  power.  But  let  this 
same  force,  public  opinion,  be  applied  so  as  to  push  forward 
the  wheels  of  progress  already  in  motion,  and  how  different  are  the 
results ;  and  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  very  great  differences 
found  in  the  educational  advancements  of  different  communities 
all  over  our  country.  Public  opinion  against  the  wheels  of  pro- 
gress is  vastly  stubborn.  Public  opinion  with  the  schools  is  irre- 
sistible. The  public  will  in  this  country  is  supreme.  The  parents 
of  children  have  power  to  form  and  to  modify  the  systems  in 
operation  in  all  of  our  public  schools.  As  they  will  it  shall  be. 
Hence  it  is,  that  three  regular  examples  of  perverseness  on  the  part 
of  parents,  who,  to  please  themselves,  to  assert  their  "rights  and 
liberties"  sacrifice  their  children  to  ignorance,  are  sufficient  to  de- 
moralize a  whole  school  and  to  render  inoperative  all  other  edu- 
cational forces  at  work  upon  that  particular  school. 


NOTES  ON  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL. 


BY  MRS.    J.    G.    KINLEY. 


>ith  lively  anticipations  of  a  delightful  ride,  we  took  our 
seats  in  the  coup£  of  the  diligence  for  a  trip  to  Cha- 
mouni.  The  air  was  cool  and  bracing,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance,  Mont  Blanc  looked  like  a  fleecy  cloud  of  silver  reposing 
against  the  clear  sky.  We  swept  rapidly  along,  sometimes  on 
the  edge  of  a  fearful  abyss,  and  sometimes  climbing  an  almost 
perpendicular  ascent.  It  was  wild  and  exciting,  but  when  Mont 
Blanc  towered  up  immediately  before  us,  our  excitement  was 
intense.  It  was  not  yet  the  sunset  hour  when  we  rode  into  Cha- 
mouui,  and  after  depositing  our  wraps  in  the  Hotel  de  Londres, 
we  walked  out  in  the  shadow  of  those  glorious  mountain  peaks, 
to  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery.  Before  us  lay  the  entire 
Mont  Blanc  range,  with  its  glaciers  coming  down  to  our  very  feet 
The  swiftly  dashing  brooks  rushed  by  us  in  impetuous  fury  over 
their  stony  beds,  and  the  falling  of  large  pieces  of  ice  occasionally 
woke  the  echoes  among  the  awful  chasms  and  peaks  around  us. 
The  sky  was  blue  and  clear,  and  the  sinking  sun  tinted  with  more 
than  royal  splendor  the  glittering  mountain  tops.     Returning  to 
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our  hotel  in  the  dusky  twilight,  we  heard  the  booming  of  cannon, 
which  announced  that  a  party  had  just  returned  from  the  peril- 
ous ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  in  safety.  Many  and  fearful  are  the 
accidents  occurring  in  this  difficult  climb,  and  those  who  perform 
it,  are  scarcely  repaid  for  the  dangers  and  fatigues  experienced. 
Hearing  the  testimony  of  these  amateur  mountaineers,  we  did  not 
care  to  make  the  ascent,  but  concluded  in  the  morning  to  go  up 
Montanvert  and  on  to  the  Mer  de  Glace.  At  the  time  appointed 
our  guides  and  mules  came  equipped  for  the  climb,  and  with 
becoming  gravity  I  seated  myself  on  Grise's  back.  For  a  while 
Grise  and  I  did  very  well,  but  who  can  fathom  mule  philosophy  ? 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  managing  one  end  of  the  beast,  but  the 
other  was  always  hanging  over  the  fearful  abysses  thickly  scattered 
along  our  path.  Sometimes  Grise's  hind  feet  would  point  sky- 
ward  in  imploring  wonder,  sometimes  her  fore  feet  would  assume 
the  same  imploring  position ;  occasionally  she  would  strike  an 
attitude  of  despair  right  on  the  extreme  verge  of  a  precipice,  as  if 
exploring  the  depths  a  thousand  feet  below,  and  no  amount  of 
moral  suasion  could  persuade  her  to  move,  until  she  had  finished 
her  inspection.  A  mule  will  always  take  the  outside  track,  no- 
matter  how  you  direct  his  head,  and  occasionally  a  foot  will  go 
over  the  precipice,  thus  giving  you  two  jolts,  one  physically,  the 
other  mentally.  We  reached  the  top  at  last,  dismounted  and 
took  our  winding  way  to  the  Mer  de  Glace.  I  felt  rather  nervous 
about  going  on  this  wonderful  glacier,  but  the  guides  assured 
us  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  I  followed  as  carefully  as  I 
could.  I  stepped  upon  a  rock  which  slipped  and  hit  another 
rock  which  went  down  somewhere,  leaving  a  treacherous  looking 
hole  that  I  did  not  care  much  about  exploring.  There  were 
apertures  in  the  ice  that  seemed  to  lead  nowhere,  and  broad 
chasms  to  be  leaped  which  probably  lead  to  the  same  locality,  and 
I  confess  I  had  my  doubt  about  the  feasibility  of  crossing  this 
treacherous,  frozen,  yet  ever-moving  sea  of  ice.  But  still  it  must 
be  done,  and  the  magnificent  views  obtained  at  different  points- 
well  repaid  us  for  all  the  hardships  of  the  walk. 

We  were  so  well  pleased  with  mule  riding  that  we  started 
two  days  after  for  Martigny,  over  the  Col  de  Balm,  on  the  same 
mules,  with  the  same  guides.  I  had  now  got  used  to  the  ways  of 
mules,  and  rather  enjoyed  their  recklessness.  We  saw  plenty  of 
travelers  walking  through  these  savage  defiles,  but  more  riding-. 
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The  riders,  I  noticed,  all  looked  solemn,  as  if  mule  ol 
were  no  joke.  The  mules  will  stop  when  they  wish,  and  it  is  no 
matter  how  shaky  the  spot  is,  upon  which  they  stand ;  and  they 
will  remain  there  until  it  suits  them  to  go  on,  in  spite  of  all  the 
fates  and  furies.  On  the  pinnacle  of  Col  de  Balm  (which  is  the 
dividing  line  between  Savoy  and  Switzerland),  we  called  for  din- 
ner. One  of  our  party  had  been  impressed  with  the  economy  of 
using  goat's  milk,  intending,  as  he  said,  to  recommend  its  use  in 
America  upon  his  return,  and  declaring  that  it  was  only  imagina- 
tion that  caused  us  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and  desire  to  be 
excused  from  partaking  of  that  beverage.  When  dinner  was 
ready  he  refused  to  eat,  because  it  looked  as  if.  goats  had  furnished 
the  basis,  at  least,  of  the  dinner.  He  being  a  temperance  man, 
could  not  drink  wine,  and  glacier  water,  we  had  been  gravely 
informed,  caused  goitre  in  the  drinkers  thereof,  so  his  lunch  was 
a  very  modest  one.  With  a  hint  at  "  preaching  and  practicing," 
I  ate  mutton  and  bread,  washing  down  the  same  with  the  most 
atrocious  wine  I  ever  tasted,  and  then  went  down  the  mountain 
with  a  light  heart.  On  top  of  Col  de  Balm  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  world  is  to  be  obtained.  On  one  side  rises  the  snow- 
crowned  monarchs  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  range  of  mountains, 
on  the  other  Mont  Blanc  sparkles  and  glitters  in  the  sunlight 
with  magnificent  glory. 

Martigny,  our  next  stopping  place,  possesses  but  little  to  inter- 
est the  travelers,  save  a  few  old  Roman  ruins,  and  these  hid 
become  so  common  to  us  that  half  the  interest  was  gone  before 
gazing  upon  Caesar's  tower  in  this  little  Swiss  town.  So  early  in 
the  morning  we  started  for  Brieg,  where  we  commenced  our  excur- 
sion over  the  Alps  by  the  Simplon. 

Hiring  a  carriage,  horses  and  driver,  we  proceeded  leisurely 
on  our  journey  to  Lake  Maggiore.  Contrary  to  all  expectations, 
founded  upon  information  obtained  from  guide  books,  etc.,  we 
found  this  route  into  Italy  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  we 
had  taken.  This  was  the  third  time  we  had  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  the  views  were  magnificent,  the  scenery  savagely  grand  and 
beautiful,  and  upon  the  whole  we  enjoyed  the  ride  more  than 
either  of  the  others.  In  front  was  the  Mont  Blanc  range,  behind 
the  Bernese  Oberland  towered  above  us,  so  that  either  way  we 
cooked  the  view  was  grand  beyond  description.  The  road  is  a 
marvel  of  engineering  and  is  an  enduring  monument  to  the  skill 
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and  perseverance  of  Napoleon  the  first  In  two  days'  time  we 
reached  Stresce,  on  Lake  Maggiore,  and  settled  down  to  enjoy 
the  quiet  beauty  of  this  charming  lake.  It  and  its  surroundings 
seem  more  like  a  fairy  scene  than  aught  else,  and  if  any  one  of 
my  readers  desires  a  calm  retreat  in  a  more  than  earthly  paradise, 
let  him  select  a  home  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Magigore,  or  Como, 
and  give  himself  .up  to  the  magic  influences  of  the  natural  beau- 
ties about  him.  When  we  next  resumed  our  journey,  a  little 
steamer  took  us  from  the  shore,  and  we  left,  looking  regretfully 
behind  us  to  the  golden-tinted  foliage  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Mag- 
giore. At  sunset  we  rolled  into  Milan  and  quietly  sought  a 
hotel. 

Milan  is  the  principal  city  in  North  Italy,  and  is  an  active 
business-like  place.  It  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  dominions 
191  B.  G,  and  was  ranked  the  sixth  city  in  the  empire  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.  It  has  also  been  the  capital  of  a 
republic,  and  a  duchy  in  the  far-famed  Sforza  family.  Various 
changes  have  fallen  to  its  lot,  but  it  now  presents  a  magnificent 
appearance  with  its  stately  palaces  and  world-renowned  churches. 
The  Cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  edifices  in  Italy,  per- 
haps in  the  world.  Its  style  of  architecture  is  varied,  for  the  long 
time  it  has  been  in  building  has  necessitated  the  employment  of 
so  many  different  architects,  each  carrying  out  his  own  ideas  of 
the  original  design.  It  is  constructed  of  pure,  white  marble,  from 
Lake  Maggiore,  and  is  a  perfect  "  forest  of  pinnacles/'  as  has 
well  been  said  of  it.  Every  pinnacle  supports  various  statues, 
and  according  to  some  authors  there  are  already  seven  thousand, 
and  places  for  three  thousand  more.  In  a  subterranean  chapel 
is  a  shrine  highly  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  containing 
the  remains  of  St.  Charles  of  Borromeo  The  ghastly,  grinning 
skull  bedecked  with  jewels,  is  a  strange  sight  to  unsophisticated 
American  eyes,  but  the  priestly  exhibitor  seems  to  enjoy  the 
thing.  He  turned  the  light  in  various  ways  to  enable  us  to  see 
the  flashing  diamonds,  and  insisted  that  we  should  inspect  the 
large  diamond  ring  upon  the  skeleton  finger  of  the  deceased  saint. 
Various  relics  are  preserved  with  care,  and  among  them  is  the 
towel  with  which  Christ  washed  his  disciples'  feet ;  a  part  of  the 
purple  robe  which  he  wore ;  some  of  the  thorns  of  his  crown ;  a. 
stone  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  a  nail  from  the  true  cross. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


BY  T.   J.   VATBR 


WHAT  IS  IT? 


rENTUREBS  ago,  education,  that  part  relating  to  knowledge 
and  mental  culture  obtainable  by  instruction  and  study, 
was  confined  to  the  chosen  few,  kings  and  high  priests. 
But  their  elevation  necessitated  the  lifting  of  those  around,  and 
certain  kinds  of  education  were  opened  to  those  next  in  authority. 

Since,  new  capacities  create  new  wants,  the  field  of  their  edu- 
cation extended  ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  elevation  lifted  oth- 
ers, and  these  others ,  and  still  others,  and  so  on  until  the  ability 
to  possess  became  the  only  limit  to  knowledge. 

Yet  on  account  of  the  enormous  expense  attending  its  attain- 
ment, and  the  few  opportunities  offered,  comparatively  few,  for 
some  time,  were  enabled  thus  to  strengthen  and  enrich  themselves. 
Only  the  patron  of  some  wealthy  lord,  or  the  child  of  wealthy 
and  influential  parents  could  even  hope  to  be  so  blessed,  and 
parents  without  such  attendants  could  have  no  prospects  for  their 
children  but  hopeless  ignorance  and  consequent  weakness,  and 
comparative  mental  imbecility. 

Now  things  have  changed,  especially  in  our  country,  where  the 
stability  of  the  government  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
people.  From  a  luxury  of  the  few,  education  has  to  Rome  extent 
at  least,  become  a  necessity  of  the  many,  and  a  certain  portion  is 
made  attainable  by  all,  the  attending  expense  being  borne  by 
those  having,  not  children,  but — money. 

And  now  comes  the  wonder  and  the  difficulty ! 

Some  parents  cannot  spare  their  children ;  some  will  not. 
Some  cannot  control  their  boys,  who  do  not  like  the  restraints  of 
the  school-room,  and  so  they  run  the  streets.  The  children  have 
no  desire,  the  parents  no  appreciation,  opportunities  are  wasted, 
and  society  is  cursed. 

Parents  say  "  my  children  are  my  own !  This  is  a  free  country! 
I  can't  spare  them  at  school  all  the  time :  it  only  makes  smarter 
rascals  of  them  anyhow ;  they  had  better  help  earn  a  living." 

Boys  say,  "I  don't  like  to  go  to  school  where  they  are  so 
strict,  I  don't  care  about  all  their  stuff,  I  would  rather  work  yrith 
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the  men  or  play  with  the  boys :  this  is  a  free  country,  Til  do  as  I 
please." 

And  what  shall  we  say?  Shall  we  yield  to  these  assump- 
tions? Is  this  country  so  free  that  the  parent  may  not  be  forced, 
aye,  even  forced  to  do  his  duty  to  his  child,  if  he  will  not  perform 
it  without?  And  that  boys  may  not  be  compelled,  even  com- 
pelled to  attend  school,  yield  to  its  discipline,  and  be  remodeled 
under  its  influence  and  information  ?  Most  certainly  not !  And 
the  applying  of  this  force,  this  compulsion,  we  call  "  compulsory 
education ;"  this  is  what  we  are  in  favor  of  and  advocate. 

No  parent's  selfishness  or  ignorance  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  child's  greatest  good,  the  country's  claims.  Our 
children  are  not  our  own  except  to  nurture  and  improve.  They 
belong  to  God  and  humanity ;  and  they  need  tru,e,  trained,  com- 
petent, cultivated  beings  to  work  in  their  cause ;  and  if  the  par- 
ents will  not  do  this  willingly,  they  must  unwillingly,  and  human- 
ity be  lifted  up. 

"But  this  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  government.  People 
are  free,  and  are  guaranteed  the  right  of  disposing  of  themselves 
and  theirs  as  they  may  see  fit"  Not  quite.  Only  provided 
such  disposition  is  right,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  or  interests  of  others.  Liberties  are  restrained,  alienated, 
nay,  even  life  itself  is  forfeited  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
people  expressed  in  statute,  it  is  for  the  greater  good. 

If  the  parent's  child  can  be  taken  from  him  and  swung  from  the 
'  gallows,  or  incarcerated  in  the  loathsome  dungeon  for  the  general 
good  and  his  correction,  or  subjected  to  the  milder  treatment  of  a 
reformatory  for  the  same  reason,  why  cannot  the  child  be  taken 
from  the  parent  daily  five  or  six  hours  for  the  general  good  and 
his  salvation?  It  would  be  better  for  the  child,  better  for  the 
parent,  and  almost  infinitely  better  for  the  State,  for  in  a  very 
great  degree  the  prevalence  of  the  latter  would  remove  the  neces- 
sity for  the  former  treatment. 

The  question  has  long  since  been  settled,  no  less  in  a  free  than 
in  a  monarchical  government,  that  individual  rights  and  interests 
must  be  subordinate  to  those  of  the  body  politic.  It  is  fight  it 
should  be  so,  and  fully  time  we  should  all  realize  it. 

' '  The  intelligence  of  the  people  is  the  only  security  to  liberty,"  is 
a  political  maxim  so  trite  we  scarcely  appreciate  it,  and  yet  as 
true  as  trite.     Shall  the  ignorant  selfishness  of  the  parent,  or  the 
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vicious  whim  of  the  child  he  allowed  to  endanger  the  liberties  of 
the  people  ?     Aye,  to  destroy  their  own  liberties  ?    Certainly  not 

We  have  forcibly  taken  from  the  frugal  husbandman  a  portion 
of  his  earnings ;  from  the  millionaire  of  his  profits  and  possessions 
to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  those  children,  in  whom  he  has  no- 
special  personal  interest.  By  what  kind  of  logic  can  we  justify 
this,  and  permit  the  children  to  go  uninstructed  ? 

"  The  general  good  demands  the  means  of  general'  inform*- 
tion."  Does  it  not  much  more  demand  the  general  information? 
Means  are  valueless  which  work  no  end ! 

But,  it  is -objected,  we  cannot  educate  by  compulsion.  One 
high  in  authority  has  more  than  intimated  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  educate  by  physical  compulsion.  That  one  ought  to  know  that 
if  the  law  of  psychologies  and  physics  are  not  identical,  our  knowl- 
edge of  thai  was  obtained  through  or  suggested  by  our  experience 
in  this :  Physics  first,  psychologies  after.  "  Howbeit,  that  was 
not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  and  after- 
wards that  which  is  spiritual." 

What  is  it  to  educate  by  compulsion?  This:  without  the 
person's  consent,  or  against  the  will  to  so  circumstance  him,  or 
her,  as  that  facts  and  experiences  shall  so  occur  and  repeat  them- 
selves as  to  be  fixed  in  the  mind,  stimulating  to  thought  and  leav- 
ening impulse.  And  this  is  one  of  God's  plans.  Hourly,  con- 
tinually is  he  thus  storing  our  minds  with  information.  Not  so 
rapid  is  our  progress,  nor  so  perfect  our  development,  thus ;  not 
so  pleasant  our  way,  nor  so  beautiful  our  conceptions,  thus ;  but 
it  is  introductory  to  the  better.  It  is  the  entering  wedge,  admit- 
ting the  first  rays  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  light  to  the  dark, 
compact  stupidity  of  our  merely  animal  nature.  Thank  the 
government,  in  this  country  at  least,  "  compulsory  attendance  even 
is  not  needed  for  the  great  mass/'  but  for  the  few  remaining  the 
law  should  be  framed  and  executed  that  we  may  be  rid  of  them  as 
soon  as  possible. 

It  is  said  that  the  salary  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, is  $3,200,  and  of  the  chief  cook  of  the  Parker  House,  $4,000. 
"There  is  nothing  very  alarming  in  that  statement,"  sayB  the 
Boston  traveler,  "  it  only  suggests  that  there  are  more  men  fitted 
for  the  presidential  chair  of  colleges  than  are  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  the  kitchen  of  a  first  class  hotel. 
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LEARNING  BY  ROTE. 


BY  LOI8  G.  HUFFORD. 


Y  some  teachers  it  is  insisted  that  in  every  study  of  a 
descriptive  character,  the  exact  words  of  the  text-book 
shall  be  memorized,  and  if  the  pupil  omits  even  a  few 
unimportant  words  his  recitation  is  considered  faulty.     Those  who 
thus  exact  the  text  verbatim  always  seek  to  justify  such  require- 
ment by  the  plausible  but  fallacious  reasoning  that  some  pupils 
have  no  command  of  language,  and  can  make  a  passable  recitation 
only  in  that  manner.     At  the  same  time  they  say  to  the  pupil, 
"  If  you  can  improve  upon  the  words  of  the  author  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  do  so."    They  consider  that  conclusive,  as  very  few  child- 
ren can  use  language  so  well  as  to  approach  in  clearness  and  con- 
ciseness the  sentences  of  the  author.     Before  replying  to  these 
misapplied  arguments,  I  ask — What  is  the  object  of  study?    Is 
it  to  burden  the  memory  with  the  exact  words  of  the  authorized 
text-books  ?     Or  is  it  merely  to  produce  a  brilliant  recitation  ?    Is 
it  not  rather  to  store  the  mind  with  the  facts  of  science  and  his- 
tory, to  train  the  memory  for  the  wisest  uses,  and  to  discipline  the 
mental  powers?     Is  the  real  object  of  study  then  best  attained  by 
learning  by  rote  ?    I  answer,  no.     On  the  contrary,  so  far  from 
training  the  memory  and  awakening  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  it  defeats  that  object,  and  has  a  tendency  to  make  of  him  a  ' 
mere  talking  machine.     I  contend  that  the  student  should  be 
taught  in  preparing  his  lesson,  to  grasp  the  thoughts  in  them,  to 
arrange  the  facts  systematically  in  his  mind,  and,  in  reciting,  to 
strive  to  reproduce  those  ideas  clothed  in  as  good  language  as  he 
can  command.     The  relative  value  of  the  two  methods  of  study 
is  that  of  words  as  opposed  to  thoughts.     The  object  is  not  to  im- 
prove upon  the  author's  words,  but  to  cultivate  the  use  of  the  best 
language  for  himself. 

If  there  are  students  naturally  slow  in  speech,  they  especially 
need  to  use  their  own  words  that  they  may  acquire  fluency ;  the 
rote  method  tends  to  confirm  in  them  their  natural  deficiency  in 
the  use  of  language.  I  know  that  often  the  recitation  will  not 
sound  as  glib,  and  may  seem  tiresome  to  the  teacher ;  but  he  has 
no  right  to  gratify  his  ear  at  the  expense  of  the  student's  best 
training ;  neither  is  a  glib  recitation  the  chief  end  of  study. 
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It  takes  longer  to  commit  a  lesson  verbatim  than  to  memorize 
the  facts  and  thoughts ;  therefore  it  is  a  waste  of  time.  The  giv- 
ing one's  whole  attention  to  committing  the  words  gives  to  them 
undue  weight,  and  fixes  the  memory  upon  the  language  rather 
than  upon  the  thought.  It  thus  makes  a  recitation  mechanical, 
and,  if  the  student  forgets  the  next  word  or  sentence  in  order,  it 
will  very  likely  confuse  him  so  much  that  he  fails  to  recite  further 
unless  the  missing  word  is  suggested  by  the  teacher.  Every  one 
who  has  studied  much  knows  that  after  leaving  a  study  he  can 
remember  only  the  main  facts  and  ideas ;  and  if  he  has  in  his  firm 
grasp  the  kernel  of  truth  contained  in  the  subject,  the  lack  of 
words  may  be  thrown  away  with  no  loss  to  himself. 

Again,  the  kind  of  memory  required  to  learn  by  rote  is  of  a 
mechanical  nature,  and  is  much  lower  than  the  philosophical 
memory,  which  systematically  arranges  thoughts,  and  generalizes 
upon  the  facts  learned.  There  are  many  minds,  and  those,  too, 
whose  memory  is  of  the  highest  order,  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
commit  a  lesson  to  memory  verbatim :  the  greatest  injustice  is  done 
to  such  students  by  requiring  of  them  what  they  are  unable  to  do. 

The  result  is  to  discourage  the  pupil  of  a  philosophical  mind, 
who  is  conscious  that  he  understands  the  subject,  but  who  is  made 
to  appear  stupid  through  his  inability  to  recite  verbatim.  I  will 
go  still  further  and  say  that  learning  by  rote  js  positively  injuri- 
ous to  the  mind  in  that  it  stimulates  an  artificial,  mechanical 
memory,  and  avoids  all  necessity  for  original  thinking. 

Finally,  the  rote  method  instead  of  assisting  those  naturally 
deficient  in  the  use  of  language,  increases  that  defect  by  obviating 
all  necessity  for  their  using  words  of  their  own  choice.  I  will  re- 
late an  incident  of  my  school-days  which  impressed  upon  my 
mind  the  evil  effect  of  learning  by  rote,  and  then  I  will  leave  the 
subject.  Among  my  class-mates  was  a  young  lady  who  never 
thought  for  herself,  but  who  made  brilliant  recitations  by  memo- 
rizing the  exact  words  of  the  lessons.  In  a  written  examination 
the  question  was  asked,  "  Why  is  so  little  known  of  the  interior 
of  Africa?"  Qn  comparing  notes  afterward,  this  young  lady 
said,  "  I  did  not  answer  that  question  ;  I  said  that  my  book  did 
not  tell/'  The  others  laughed  at  her  inability  to  draw  so  plain  a 
conclusion  from  the  facts  that  were  stated  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  Africa,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
Caucasian  race. 
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WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS 


BY  E.   H.    8TALEY. 


hile  the  schools  in  the  cities  and  incorporated  towns  of 
our  State  are  steadily  advancing  until  many  equal  the 
best  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  the  schools  in  the 
rural  districts  are  making  comparatively  but  little  progress. 
Estimated  upon  the  average  daily  attendance,  the  cost  for  tuition 
alone  in  Clinton  county  for  the  past  year,  for  a  term  of  schools 
less  than  four  months,  was  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
scholar.  The  results  were  not  commensurate  with  the  outlay. 
In  nearly  every  school  a  new  teacher  was  employed  who  spent 
one-third  of  the  term  in  undoing  what  his  predecessor  had  done, 
in  classifying  the  pupils  and  in  making  experiments  in  methods 
of  doing  school  work.  Many  of  the  teachers  were  young  and 
inexperienced,  much  of  the  work  was  done  in  a  crude  and  imper- 
fect manner,  so  that  often  no  definite  results  were  reached  at  all. 
There  was  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  often 
of  real  teaching  talent  and  force,  yet  but  little  accomplished. 
The  teachers  worked  hard,  were  anxious  and  zealous  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  schools,  and  many  of  them  were  even  enthusiastic ; 
they  were  also  qualified  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  to 
be  taught  is  concerned.     Why  such  poor  results  ? 

There  was  a  lack  of  a  directing  power ;  the  want  of  supervis- 
ion was  the  trouble.  This  is  true  in  every  county  in  the  State. 
The  great  need  of  our  common  schools  outside  of  the  cities  and 
towns  is  intelligent  and  authoritative  supervision.  There  must 
be  an  official  head  or  power  in  each  county  that  can  lay  its  hand 
upon  these  schools,  dictate  a  course  of  study,  lay  down  general 
jet  definite  rules  for  the  classification  of  pupils,  and  direct  how 
things  are  to  be  done  in  the  school  room.  Until  we  have  this 
kind  of  supervision,  the  country  schools  will  not  come  up  to  half 
the  measure  of  their  usefulness.  There  must  be  ah  intelligent, 
guiding  purpose,  au  oversight  that  can  see  the  end  from  the 
beginning ;  until  we  get  this  we  are  doomed  to  disappointment  in 
the  efficient  working  of  our  school  system.  County  Superinten- 
dency  is  the  great  need  of  our  public  schools. 
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"NUMBER  BELONGING." 


RY  D.  ECKXEY  HUNTER. 


very  pupil  upon  entering  school  prepared  with  books  and 
other  requisites  for  performing  his  work,  shall  be  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  the  school,  and  the  record  of  every  pupil 
so  enrolled  shall  be  preserved  and  shall  enter  into  and  form  a 
part  of  the  record  of  the  school,  whether  he  be  a  member  for  three 
days,  a  week,  or  for  an  entire  term. 

2.  Every  pupil  who  shall  have  been  in  attendance  half  or 
more  than  half  of  a  given  session  shall  be  accounted  present  for 
that  session,  otherwise  he  shall  be  accounted  absent. 

3.  In  all  cases  of  absence  of  pupils  from  school,  whether  with 
intention  of  returning  or  not,  and  whether  the  absence  be  occa- 
sioned by  sickness  or  other  causes,  including  even  the  suspension 
of  the  pupil,  and  excepting  only  the  case  of  transfer  to  some  other 
school  in  the  city,  the  pupil's  name  shall  be  kept  on  the  roll  as 
"  belonging"  for  three  days,  and  dropped  uniformly  on  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  day  in  case  he  does  not  return. 

4.  From  the  number  enrolled  subtract  the  number  dropped 
from  the  roll,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  number  belonging  for 
that  day. 

5.  From  the  number  belonging  on  any  given  day  subtract 
the  number  absent,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  number  in 
attendance. 

6.  Make  a  report  or  mark  upon  the  register,  at  the  close  of 
each  day,  (1)  the  number  belonging,  and  (2)  the  number  in 
attendance  for  that  day. 

7.  To  the  number  belonging  on  the  first  day  of  the  term, 
month,  or  year,  add  the  number  for  each  succeeding  day  and 
divide  this  sum  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  term,  month,  or 
year.     The  result  will  be  the  average  number  belonging. 

8.  Divide  the  average  daily  attendance  by  one  per  cent  of  the 
average  number  belonging.  The  result  will  be  the  per  cent  <f 
attendance. 

Note. — In  presenting  these  rules,  several  of  which  have  been 
compiled  from  various  sources,  I  shall  enter  upon  no  argument  at 
present,  but  in  support  of  rule  3,  which  is  taken  from  the  St 
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Louis  rules,  ask  teachers  to  read  the  following  from  W.  21  Har- 
ris, Superintendent,  St  Louis: 

"  1.  Its  object  is  to  secure  a  standard  entirely  free  from 
arbitrary  construction  by  the  teacher.  Heretofore  five  days  has 
been  generally  allowed  as  the  period  for  retaining  the  name  of  a 
pupil  absent  for  sickness.  In  some  cases  the  pupil's  name  has 
been  dropped  after  two  days  when  the  cause  of  absence  was  not 
known ;  some  times  it  has  taken  three  days  or  longer  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  absence.  This  has  depended  much  on  the  energy 
and  promptness  of  the  teacher  or  on  the  stress  laid  on  regularity 
by  the  school  authorities.  Under  this  rule  the  pupil?*  name  is  kepi 
just  three  days  unless  transferred,  no  more  and  no  less,  even  in  case 
of  permanent  removal,  or  death  of  the  pupil,  and  whether  the 
causes  of  the  pupil's  absence  are  known  or  unknown. 

1 '  2.  Three  days  is  selected  not  because  four  or  five  or  two  days 
would  not  answer  the  purpose,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  covers 
about  the  usual  period  necessarily  required  to  ascertain  definitely 
why  the  pupil  is  absent  and  what  he  intends  to  do.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  rule  to  prescribe  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  ascertain  these  particulars,  but  in  most  cases  the  regu- 
lations of  the  schools  or  die  custom  of  the  teachers  will  lead  to 
such  measures ;  and  it  would  be  unpleasant  or  awkward  to  retain 
a  pupil's  name  for  five  days  or  more  after  his  death  or  permanent 
removal,  while  three  days  would  not  be  thus  objectionable,  as 
cases  are  constantly  occurring  where  it  requires  three  days  to 
ascertain  definitely  the  fact.  Less  than  three  days  is  not  only 
too  small  a  margin,  for  the  getting  of  definite  information,  but  it 
is  too  small  a  margin  to  indicate  the  interference  of  the  irregular- 
ity of  attendance  with  the  school  duties. 

11  3.  This  item  of  number  belonging  is  "  kept  at  all"  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  by  comparison  with  number  in  attendance,  (a) 
the  importance  attached  to  the  attendance  on  school  by  the  com- 
munity ;  (b)  indirectly  how  much  influence  the*fcacher  exerts  on 
the  pupils  and  through  them  on  the  parents ;  (c)  local  and  tem- 
poral causes  interfering  with  attendance,  such  for  example  as 
epidemics,  local  excitements,  etc.  Its  exhibits  being  free  from 
arbitrary  control  by  teacher,  it  furnishes  the  Superintendent  the 
occasion  for  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  any  variation  from  the 
usual  percentage. 
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'  c4.  The  entire  number  enrolled  compared  with  average  attend- 
ance shows  more  general  causes,  such  as  are  not  dependent  to  so 
large  a  degree  on  the  inclination  of  the  parent  or  pupil  or  the 
energy  and  ability  of  teacher.  For  instance  the  poverty  of  the 
people  causes  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  to  place  them  at  work 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  But  the  number  belonging 
compared  with  the  number  attending  indicates  causes  dependent 
tft  m  large  degree  on  the  tone  of  the  community,  the  will  or  incli- 
nation of  parent  and  pupil  and  the  influence  of  the  teacher. 
Hence  the  latter  item  indicates  a  field  wherein  much  can  be  done 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  and  indirectly  of  the  tone  of 
the  community,  while  very  little  comparatively  can  be  done  to 
influence  the  former  item,  (i.  c,  entire  number  enrolled.) 

"5.  It  is  the  short  absences  that  interfere  most  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  of  the  class.  Long  absences  may  be  provided 
for  by  the  transfer  of  the  pupil  on  his  return  to  a  lower  class,  but 
the  short  absence  necessitates  the  injurious  practice  of  hearing  a 
pupil  "make  up"  his  lesson  by  himself — a  process  wherein  all 
that  is  of  special  value  in  recitation  is  lost  and  both  pupil  and 
teacher  demoralized  thereby.  If  the  recitations  omitted  by  cause 
of  absence  are  not  "  made  up,"  the  strictness  of  recitation  is  liable 
to  be  relaxed  on  the  plea  that  the  pupil  was  not  present  when  the 
class  "  went  over"  the  particular  subject  under  consideration :  for 
no  recitation  is  worthy  of  the  name  that  does  not  constantly  recur 
to  the  points  treated  of  in  previous  lessons." 


One  of  the  most  effective  means  for  the  wider  diffusion  of 
human  knowledge,  is  the  simplification  of  the  means  of  imparting 
and  acquiring  it.  If,  for  instance,  a  new  truth  is  hidden  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  then  a  whole  people,  in  order  to  possess  that  truth, 
must  go  through  4>e  laborious  process  of  learning  a  new  language. 
But  let  the  description  or  exposition  of  that  truth  be  clearly 
translated  into  the  mother  tongue,  and  it  then  becomes  attainable 
by  all  with  comparatively  little  labor.  It  is  just  so  when  one  of 
the  remote  truths  of  science,  capable  in  the  first  place  of  being 
grappled  only  by  the  mightiest  intellect,  is  at  last  presented  in  so 
simple  a  form  that  a  common  mind  can  comprehend  it  Be  who 
simplifies  the  means  of  communicating  truth,  is  in  every  respect  oi 
great  a  benefactor  as  he  who  first  discovers  it. — Horace  Mann. 
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Andbrson,  Indiana,  October  15,  1871. 
Dbar  Sib: — The  school  houses,  and  the  furniture  in  them,  in  almos* 
every  township  in  this  county,  have  been  seriously  injured  by  permitting 
the  houses  to  be  used  for  religions  and  other  public  meetings.  In  many  of 
the  school  districts  there  are  no  houses  for  religious  worship.  Might  we  not 
exclude  from  school  houses  all  such  meetings  ? 

Yours  very  truly, 

Howbll  D.  Thompson, 

Examiner  Maditon  Onutig.. 

REPLY. 

Novbmbbr,  2,  1871. 

Howell  D.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Examiner  Madison  County : 

Dbar  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  the  1 5th  ultimo  came  duly  to  hand.  Absence 
on  official  business  has  prevented  me  giving  it  attention  at  an  earlier  day. 

By  our  school  law,  all  school  property  is  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
Trustee.  The  tenth  section  expressly  says  that  the  Trustee  "  shall  have  the 
care  and  management  of  all  school  property  in  his  township,  town  or  city.'1 

The  uniform  ruling  of  this  office  has  been  that  a  Trustee  can  permit 
school  houses  to  be  used  for  religious  and  other  public  meetings.  It  is  fur- 
ther held  he  should  permit  such  use  when  he  can  do  so  and  protect  the 
school  property.  Not  only  should  he  do  this  as  an  accommodation  to  those 
who  built  them,  but  also  for  the  dissemination  of  moral  and  religious  truths, 
which  are  essential  parts  of  a  good  education.  He  must,  however,  protect 
the  school  property ;  and  when  he  is  satisfied  he  can  not  do  this,  and  permit 
such  meetings  to  be  held,  it  is  his  right  to  exclude  them  from  the  school  house 
and  refuse  to  allow  it  to  be  used  for  such  purposes. 

I  would  advise  that  when  the  Trustee  grants  the  use  of  the  school  house 
for  such  purposes,  it  be  made  to  one  or  two  persons,  requiring  of  them  guar- 
antees for  the  preservation  of  the  property,  and  holding  them  personally 
responsible  for  all  damage  done. 


Vincbnnbs,  Indiana,  October  11,  1871. 

Dear  Sir  : — If  a  teacher  in  a  graded  school  fails  to  get  a  license  on 
account  of  his  inability  to  answer  the  questions  presented  to  him,  does  his 
pay  stop  in  consequence  of  his  failure?  It  is  premised  that  such  applicant 
had  a  license  which  was  in  full  force  at  the  time  he  was  employed. 

Anson  W.  Jones, 

Zxamimr  Knom  Cemnfy. 
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REPLY. 

Octobkr  18,  1871. 
Anion  W.  June*,  Examiner  Knox  County ; 

Dmt  Sib  : — Yours  of  the  1 1th  inst.  came  duly  to  hand.  If  a  teacher  hat 
aralid  license  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  for  which  he  is  employed 
though  it  expire  immediately  thereafter,  "  it  shall  not  have  the  effect  to  stop 
the  teacher's  pay/1    Sec.  28,  School  Law. 

If  the  teacher  commences  teaching  without  a  valid  license,  he  can  not 
recover  pay  for  such  services.  Harrison  Township,  Cass  County  v.  Conrad, 
1  ain  26  lad.,  337. 

If  he  should  commence  teaching  without  a  license,  intending  afterwards 
to  be  examined,  should  be  obtain  a  license,  it  can  not  be  presumed  that  be 
had  one  at  the  commencement  of  the  school. 

The  provision  of  section  twenty-eight,  above  referred  to,  is  unqualified, 
and  refers  to  teachers  alike  in  graded  and  district  schools.  I  do  not  think 
this  provision  can  be  applied  to  teachers  in  district  schools  alone. 


THE    TEACHER'S  AUTHORITY    OVER    PUPILS    GOING   TO   AND 

RETURNING  FROM  SCHOOL. 


A.  B.  Seaver  was  a  teacher  in  the  State  of  Vermont:  Peter  Lander.  Jr. 
a  lad  eleven  years  of  age  was  his  pupil.  After  school  had  been  dismissed  for 
the  day  and  young  Lander  had  returned  home,  he  was  sent  to  drive  up  the 
cows,  and  whilst  passing  the  residence  of  Mr.  Seaver,  in  the  teacher's  hearing 
and  in  the  hearing  of  some  of  Lander's  fellow-pupils,  he  called  him  Old  Jock 
Seaver.  When  the  boy  returned  to  school  the  next  day  the  teacher  pun- 
ished him  for  his  contemptuous  language.  This  at  once  brought  on  litiga- 
tion, which  ended  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  In  the  case  of  Peter 
Lander,  Jr.,  v.  A.  B.  Seaver,  32  (Shaw)  Vermont,  page  112,  the  Court  says 

as  follows : 

"  Though  a  schoolmaster  has,  in  general,  no  right  to  punish  a  pupil  for 
misconduct  committed  after  the  dismissal  of  school  for  the  day,  and  the 
return  of  the  pupil  to  his  home,  yet  he  may,  on  the  pupil's  return  to  school, 
punish  him  for  any  misbehavior,  though  committed  out  of  school,  which 
has  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  injure  the  school  and  to  subvert  the 
master's  authority." 

It  is  conceded  that  his  right  to  punish  extends  to  school  laws,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  mas- 
ter over  the  scholar  extends  from  the  time  he  leaves  home  to  go  to  school 
till  he  returns  home  from  school.  Most  parents  would  expect  and  desire 
that  teachers  should  take  care  that  their  children,  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  school,  should  not  loiter,  or  seek  evil  company,  or  frequent  vicious 
places  of  resort.  But  in  this  case,  as  appears  from  the  bill  of  exceptions, 
the  offence  was  committed  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  school  was  dismissed, 
and  after  the  boy  had  returned  home  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  his 
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lather's  service.  When  the  child  has  returned  home  or  to  his  parent's  con- 
trol, then  the  parent's  authority  is  resumed  and  the  control  of  the  teacher 
<ceases,  and  then  for  all  ordinary  acts  of  misbehavior  the  parent  alone  has 
the  power  to  punish.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  in  this  case,  "  the  boji 
while  in  the  presence  of  other  pupils  of  the  same  school,  used,  towards  the 
master  in  his  hearing,  contemptuous  language,  with  a  design  to  insult  him, 
and  which  had  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  bring  the  authority  of 
the  master  over  his  pupils  into  contempt,  and  lessen  his  hold  upon  them  and 
his  control  over  the  school."  This  misbehavior,  it  is  especially  to  be 
observed,  has  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  injure  the  school,  to  sub- 
vert the  master's  authority,  and  to  beget  disorder  and  insubordination.  It 
Is  not  misbehavior  generally,  or  towards  other  persons,  or  even  towards 
the  master  in  no  ways  connected  with  or  affecting  the  school.  For  as  to 
such  misconduct  committed  by  the  child  after  his  return  home  from  school, 
we  think  the  parents,  and  they  alone,  have  the  power  of  punishment.  But 
when  the  offence  has  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  injure  the  school, 
and  bring  the  master's  authority  into  contempt,  as  in  this  case,  when  done 
in  the  presence  of  other  scholars  and  of  the  master,  and  with  a  design  to 
insult  him,  we  think  he  has  the  right  to  punish  the  scholar  for  such  acts  if 
he  comes  again  to  school. 

The  following  upon  this  subject  is  from  an  excellent  French  tretise  upon 
•education,  by  J.  Willm,  Inspector  of  the  Academy  at  Strasbourg,  p.  176: 

"The  last  question  which  presents  itself  is,  how  far  teachers  should  pay 
attention  ro  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  out  of  school,  and  especially  at  the 
time  when  they  resort  to  it  or  return  home.  The  road  leading  to  school  is 
truly  a  part  of  it,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as  well  as  the  play-ground,  conse- 
quently any  disorders  committed  by  the  pupils  on  it  ought  to  be  suppressed 
"by  the  teacher.  He  ought  especially  to  watch  over  them  at  their  play,  for 
the  sake  of  discipline,  as  well  as  for  that  of  education  in  general.  Their 
games  are,  as  has  been  said,  of  serious  importance  to  him.  The  conduct  of 
^pupils,  when  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  everywhere  but  in  school  or  the 
road  leading  to  it,  escape  all  the,  means  of  discipline ;  but  the  teacher  ought 
not  to  be  indifferent  to  that  conduct,  especially  in  the  country ;  he  should 
-carefully  inquire  concerning  it  for  the  sake  of  moral  education.  For  the 
same  reason  he  will  have  to  watch  over  his  own  conduct  out  of  school,  and 
avoid  whatever  might  tend  to  diminish  that  respect  his  pupils  owe  to  him, 
and  which  is  the  chief  condition  of  the  success  of  his  mission." 

Horace  Mann  in  his  Tenth  Report  expresses  a  like  opinion  to  the  above 
*rhich  the  want  of  space  prevents  inserting. 

M.  B.  Hopkins, 

8*p*rintmd4nt  Public  Instruction. 
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METHODS  OP  CALLING  UPON  PUPILS  TO  RECITE. 


There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  calling  upon  pupils : 
I.     The  Consecutive  Method.     This  consists  in  beginning  at  the  head  of 
the  class  and  calling  upon  the  pupils  in  regular  succession. 
The  objections  to  this  method  are : 

1.  It  encourages  pupils  to  prepare  only  that  part  of  the  lesson  npofi 
which  they  expect  to  be  questioned. 

2.  It  encourages  inattention,  as  a  pupil  when  he  has  answered  his  ques- 
tion feels  entirely  relieved  till  all  the  others  have  answered. 

The  advantage  is,  that  it  enables  the  teacher  to  ask  questions  more  rap- 
idly when  only  short  answers  are  required,  and  thus  saves  time. 

II.  The  Simultaneous  Method.  This  consists  in  haying  the  class  answer 
or  recite  in  concert. 

The  objections  to  this  theory  are  : 

1.  It  gives  no  opportunity  for  individual  testing. 

2.  It  does  not  allow  of  long  answers.  The  teacher  must  so  frame  his 
questions  that  a  simple  word,  or  at  most  a  very  few  words  will  answer  them ; 
otherwise,  an  answer  in  concert  is  &  jargon. 

3.  It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  teacher  must  do  most  of  the  talk- 
ing. This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  should  be.  The  teacher  should  talk 
but  little. 

4.  It  affords  opportunity  for  lazy  pupils  to  shirk,  or  "  to  join  in"  after 
those  who  know  the  answer  have  begun  to  recite. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are : 

1.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  give  each  member  of  the  class  something  to 
do  frequently,  and  thus  keeps  up  the  interest.  This  is  especially  desirable 
with  small  pupils. 

2.  It  encourages  the  timid  to  speak  out. 

3.  In  reading,  it  regulates  the  speed.  Those  who  read  too  rapidly  are 
held  back,  and  those  who  read  too  slowly  are  hurried  along. 

III.  The  Promiscuous  Method.  This  consists  in  calling  upon  pupils  in 
an  irregular  way  so  that  no  one  will  know  when  his  turn  will  come  or  how 
often  it  will  come. 

Its  disadvantages  are : 

I.  Unless  the  teacher  is  very  careful  he  is  liable  to  allow  those  pupils 
who  are  the  brightest  and  always  have  their  lessons  to  do  most  of  the  reciting, 
which  is  wrong.  The  most  of  the  time  should  be  spent  with  the  "  dull" 
pupils.    The  bright  ones  will  learn  without  attention. 
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2.  In  large  classes  some  are  liable  to  be  overlooked  and  not  be  called 
upon  for  days  at  a  time.  I  have  often  known  this  to  be  the  case.  The 
result  is,  invariably  bad ;  loss  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  thus  neg_ 
lected  is  certain  to  follow. 

The  advantages  are : 

1.  It  secures  the  attention  of  all,  as  eaoh  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  at 
any  moment. 

2.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  ply  his  questions  most  when  they  are 
needed  most. 

We  conclude  then,  from  the  above  discussion,  that  no  one  of  these 
methods  used  exclusively  is  best,  but  that  the  skillful  teacher  should  judi- 
diciously  combine  them  all. 

To  save  time  it  is  often  well  to  use  the  consecutive  plan — to  have  it 
understood  that  when  one  person  has  recited,  the  next  person  is  to  answer 
the  next  question,  unless  another  is  named.  But  the  teacher  should  see  to 
it  that  the  order  is  broken  so  frequently  that  all  will  be  on  the  lookout. 

The  simultaneous  plan  should  be  used  only  to  vary  the  exercise  and 
attract  attention,  and  sometimes  in  reviews  and  drills ;  as  a  rule,  the  child- 
ren should  be  required  to  recite  with  but  few  questions — to  form  complete 
sentences,  and  to  use  good  language. 

The  promiscuous  method,  used  exclusively,  is  the  best  of  the  three,  butr 
as  suggested  above,  it  may  become  too  promiscuous. 

The  question  should  always  be  asked  before  the  pupil  who  is  expected 
to  give  the  answer,  is  named.  Then,  as  no  one  knows  whose  name  will  be 
called,  every  one  gives  close  attention  and  thinks  vigorously.  The  best 
mental  work  of  the  class  is  often  done  during  the  little  time  that  lapses 
between  the  asking  of  the  question  and  the  naming  of  the  pupil  to  recite. 
If  the  person  is  named  first  and  the  question  asked  afterwards,  only  the  one 
named  feels  called  upon  to  give  special  attention. 

No  method  can  be  called  thfbest  for  all  teachers,  or  for  the  same  teacher 
under  different  circumstances. 

Neither  will  any  method  succeed,  however  good,  unless  there  is  a  good 
teacher  behind  it.  While  much  of  success  in  doing  any  school  work  depend* 
upon  the  method  used,  a  vast  deal  more  depends  upon  the  teacher.  There 
is  always  more  in  the  teacher  than  in  the  method.  Teachers  need  to  •'  mix 
brains'  with  their  work.  * 


Wk  have  to  beg  pardon  of  those  who  have  favored  us  with  their  sub- 
scriptions during  the  past  month,  for  our  delay  in  forwarding  the  Journal. 
Although  we  thought  our  November  issue  abundantly  large,  it  was  almost 
immediately  exhausted,  and  for  the  last  three  weeks  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  use  old  numbers  for  specimens  when  called  for. 

Those  who  have  asked  that  their  subscriptions  should  begin  with  one  of 
the  back  numbers  will  also  excuse  us  for  not  complying  with  their  request,, 
as  our  back  numbers  are  all  exhausted. 
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TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 


This  issue  closes  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal 
and  we  are  glad  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  the  Journal  was  never  in 
a  more  prosperous  condition.  Our  present  issue  is  twenty-one  hundred, 
and  barely  meets  the  demand.  We  believe  that  the  actual  number  of  sub- 
scribers never  before  was  so  large.  Words  of  commendation  from  every 
•quarter  have  greeted  us  as  to  the  improved  and  improving  character  of  the 
Journal. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  our  many  friends  throughout 
the  State  for  these  kindly  words,  and  for  the  active  part  they  have  taken 
in  extending  our  circulation.  To  them  we  owe  much  of  our  success,  sad 
upon  them  we  must  depend  in  the  future. 

We  are  working  to  still  improve  the  Journal,  and  to  make  it  more 
nearly  just  what  the  masses  of  our  teachers  need.  It  ought  to  be  a  great 
power  for  good  in  the  State,  and  will  be  if  it  can  be  placed  into  the  hands 
of  the  teachers.  Our  State  Superintendent  reports  over  twelve  thomnmd 
teachers  in  the  State ;  then  ought  not  more  than  two  thousand  to  take  and 
read  their  own  State  paper  ? 

The  Examiners  have  done  more  for  us,  and  can  do  more  for  us  than  any 
others,  as  they  are  brought  in  direct  contact  with  every  teacher  in  their 
respective  counties. 

We  are  glad  to  feel  that  we  have  the  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  them.  If  they  will  put  the  Journal  into  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  we  certainly  can  do  much  toward  helping  them  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  education  throughout  the  State.  Many  of  the 
Superintendents  of  our  city  and  town  schools  have  kindly  interested  them- 
selves in  our  behalf,  and  have  made  up  "  clubs"  among  their  teachers. 
Will  not  others  do  the  same  thing  and  thus  help  us  and  themselves? 

The  School  Journal,  in  a  very  important  sense,  belongs  to  the  teach- 
ers, an*  it  will,  in  a  good  degree,  be  what  they  make  it.  ,  Then  let  each 
one  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  do  what  he  or  the  can,  feeling 
that  the  greater  its  circulation  the  greater  the  good  done. 


The  time  of  subscription  of  many  of  our  readers  expires  with  this  issue. 
Will  they  not  see  to  it  that  their  subscriptions  are  renewed  at  once  f 

Do  not  wait  for  one  or  two  months  before  renewing,  but  do  it  to-ssjr. 
Begin  with  the  volume  and  forward  your  names  immediately  that  we  may 
know  how  large  to  make  our  January  issue. 

We  publish  in  this  number  a  "title  page"  and  an  "index1'  for  the  vol- 
ume of  the  Journal  just  closed.  We  hope  that  many  of  the  teachers  will 
think  their  Journals  worth  binding  and  preserving. 

We  never  publish  anonymous  articles,  especially  if  they  are  of  a  per- 
sonal character. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Our  first  article,  "  A  Talk  about  Teaching,"  ought  to  be  not  only  read* 
bat  studied  by  every  reader  ot  the  Journal.  .  It  contain*  practical  suggest- 
ionsjfor  the  "common  plodder"  and  sound  philosophy  for  the  wisest. 

We  hope  that  teachers  will  make  good  use  of  "  The  Educational  Forces" 
we  send  them  from  time  to  time. 

Ton  are  taken  sight-seeing  in  Europe,  this  time,  on  mule-back. 

We  giro,  this  month,  another  article  on  "Compulsory  Education," 
strongly  advocating  it.    We  commend  it. 

"  Learning  by  Rote"  is  eminently  sensible  and  practical.  It  applies  to 
all  grades  of  teaching.  This  is  Mrs.  Hufford's  first  article  for  the  Journali 
but  we  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last. 

We  believe  that  the  question  "What  thall  be  done  for  our  county 
schools"  has  been  correctly  answered  by  friend  Staley.  County  Superin- 
tendence is  the  next  "onward  and  upward  step." 

At  the  State  Superintendents1  Association,  last  winter,  D.  B.  Hunter  was 
appointed  to  arrange  and  report  through  the  Journal,  rules  for  determin- 
ing the  "  Number  Belonging"  in  school.  In  this  number  we  give  his  re- 
port. 

The  "  Chicago  Rule"  generally  used,  is  so  variously  understood,  and 
gives  teachers  so  much  discretionary  power  that  comparisons  of  school 
reports  really  amounted  to  but  little.  We  hope  that  the  rules  reported  will 
be  universally  adopted  and  ttrictly  adhered  to. 


Complaints  come  to  us  from  three  or  four  different  counties  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  examinations  are  conducted. 

One  Examiner  uses  the  same  questions  in  three  or  four  successive  exam- 
inations ;  another  allows  teachers  to  use  them  a  week  before  they  are  to 
be  examined  upon  them ;  another  allows  applicants  to  communicate  with- 
out restraint  during  examination;  another  allows  those  being  examined  to 
leave  the  room  during  examination  to  consult ;  another  marks  his  papers 
"  by  guess,"  and  can  conduct  an  examination  of  twenty  teachers,  do  all 
the  supervising,  write  all  the  questions  on  the  board,  examine  and  mark  all 
the  papers,  record  all  the  names,  get  all  the  averages,  and  make  out  all  the 
certificates  in  time  for  the  applicants  to  take  them  home  with  them  the 
same  day,  and  he  is  not  a  very  smart  man  either. 

Such  examinations  of  course  are  farces.  If  Examiners  would  follow 
strictly  the  suggestions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  sent  with  their 
questions  the^  would  not  lay  themselves  open  to  such  charges  as  the  above. 

We  know  that  some  of  the  above  charges  are  well  founded,  but  believe 
that  they  apply  to  very  few  of  the  Examiners. 
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SCHOOL  REPORTS  OF  VARIOUS  CITIES  FOR  OCTOBER. 


Town  ok  Citt. 


Indianapolis 

M uncle 

Richmond.. r..... 

Seymour.. «, 

Wabash 
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SvansviUe 
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Elkhart 

Franklin 

Noblesyille 

Princeton.........   ...*.*. 

Ed  in burg 
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Logansport ........ 
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Greenfield 
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•5 
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J 
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o  *> 

■4 

< 

£ 

85 

to 

6122 

4859 

94  9 

667 

2611 

607 

6i7 

86 

11 

181 

1445 

1350 

96 

200 

614 

484 

406 

91 

68 

166 

629 

502 

94.9 

9 

••••• 

357 

334 

94 

23 

136 

3650 

3184 

90.1 

804 

1267 

495 

474 

96 

24 

853 

640 

603 

93.2 

87 

204 

575 

664 

97.9 

38 

364 

370 

368 

96.8 

79 

265 

420 

407 

94.8 

292 

128 

419 

394 

94  1 

79 

261 

339 

812 

92 

187 

156 

832 

775 

93.2 

5ft8 

281 

561 

602 

90 

237 

249 

23f8 

2264 

95.2 

764 

1021 

300 

258 

83 

82 

42 

242  J 

194 

80.2 

229 

22 

Sane  of 


A.  O.  Shortridf*. 
H.  8.  McRae. 
Jas.  McNeil. 
J.  <!. 

J   J.  Mills. 
J.  W  Caldwell. 
A.  M.  Gow. 
V.  H.  Bntler.   . 
J   K.  Waits. 
H.  H.  Bojce. 
Jas.  Baldwin. 
D.  Ecklt-y  Hnnter. 
D.  H.  Pennewill. 
X.  H.  Staley, 
Sheridan  Cox. 
D.  D.  Lake. 
Wm.  H.  Wiley. 
D.  Graham. 
G.  W. 


We  are  encouraged  at  the  increased  number  of  reports  sent  m 
month  by  Superintendents.     We  shall  be  glad  to  have  still  others.    Tb'm 
comparison  of  work  will  certainly  do  good. 


Thb  programme  for  the  State  Association  is  certainly  a  good  one. 
committee  have  taken  great  pains  to  seleet  subjects  that  will  be  eminently 
practical  and  profitable.  We  are  confidently  expecting  this  to  be  the  larg- 
est Association  ever  held  in  the  State.  We  hope  that  teachers  who  take  the 
Journal  will  have  the  programme  printed  in  the  county  and  city  papers, 
and  that  they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  a  general  attendance.  We 
call  especial  attention  to  the  arrangements  made  by  the  different  roads 
Some  of  them  sell  excursion  tickets,  and  if  teachers  fail  to  learn  this  they 
will  have  to  pay  full  fare  both  ways. 

Let  us  have  a  large  meeting,  let  us  all  take  an  interest,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 


MISCELLANY. 


INDIANA  STATB  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Programme  for  the  Eighteenth   Session,  to  be  held  in  Indianapolis, 
December  26,  27,  28  and  29,  1871 : 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  26. 

Organization  of  the  Collegiate  and  High  School  Section. 

2:00  p.  M.     Organization,  etc. 

2:30  p.  m.  "A  Common  College  Course."  Report.  Committee,  Pres- 
ents Bowman  and  Moore,  and  Prof.  Stott. 

3:00  p.  m.  "Inter-Collegiate  Law,  as  related  to  College  Courtesy  and 
to  College  Discipline,"  by  Pres.  Thomas  Bowman,  of  Asbury  Universtiy. 

EVBNING    8SR8I0N. 

7:30  p.  m.  Organization  of  the  General  Association.  Reception  and 
Response. 

8:00  p.  m.  Inaugural  Address,  by  the  incoming  President,  A.  M. 
<3ow,  Superintendent  of  the  Evansville  schools. 

WEDNESDAY. 

9:00  a.  m.    Opening  Exercises.    Reading  minutes,  etc. 
9:30  a,  m.     uHow  Deaf  Mutes  are  Taught,"  by  Thomas  Mclntire,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute. 

10: 15  a.  K.    *'  How  to  Teach  the  use  of  Good  English,"  by  Thos.  Holmes 
D.  D.,  President  of  U.  C.  College,  Merom,  Ind. 
11:00  a.  m.     Recess. 
11:15.    "  Modes  of  Examination,"  by  Miss  Dora  Mayhew,  of  Greencastle. 

NOON   R1C188. 

Primary  Section. 

2:00  p.  m .    Essay,  by  Mrs.  Lois  G.  Hufford,  of  New  Castle. 
3:00  p.  m.    «  Class  Drill  in  Reading,"  bj  Miss  Maggie  Hamilton,  of  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Superintendent*,  Principal*,  and  Examiner?  Section. 

2:00  p.  n.  "A  Uniform  System  of  Making  and  Grading  Certificates," 
toy  W.  H.  Powner,  Examiner  of  Decatur  county. 

3:00  p.  m.  "How  can  Teachers1  Meetings  be  made  most  Profitable," 
toy  8.  P.  Thompson,  Examiner  of  Jasper  county. 

College  and  High  School  Section. 
2:00  p.  m.    "  College  Prizes  and  Honors,"  by  Prof.  John  L.  CampbelL 
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2:45  p.  m.  "  Best  means  of  securing  Temperance  among  Students,"  by 
Dr.  R.  T.  Brow*,  President. 

2:30  p.  k  "English  Literature;  how  should  it  be  Taught?"  by 
Joseph  Moore,  President  of  Barlham  College. 


■YBBiiG  snsiov. 

7:30  p.  m.  "  Indiana  as  Compared  with  other  States  Educationally." 
Discussion :  Leaders,  H.  H.  Boyce,  of  Franklin,  and  W.  A.  Boles,  of  Shelby- 
yille. 

8:15  p.m.  Lecture;  by  Thomas  Bowman,  President  of  Asbury  Unk 
Tersity. 

THURSDAY. 

9:00  a.  m.    Opening  Exercises — Minutes,  etc. 

9:30  a.  M.  u  Methods  of  Instructing  the  Blind,"  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Church- 
man, Superintendent  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

1 0: 1 5  a.m.     "  Composition,"  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Bruce,  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 

11:00  a.  m.     Recess. 

11:15  a.m.     " Compulsory    Education,"   by   Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

BOON   RK0H6. 

Primary  Section. 

2:00  p.  m.    Essay ;   subject,  "  Corporal   Punishment,"  by 

Jordan. 

3:00  p.m.    •* Teaching  Morals"— a  lesson,  by  Miss   

the  State  Normal  School. 


i,  Principal*  and  Examiner*1  Section. 

2:00  p.  m.  "  How  can  Examiners  and  Superintendent's  risits  to  Schools 
be  made  most  Beneficial?"  by  W.  P.  Phelon,  Examiner  of  Laporte  county. 

3:00  p.  m.  "  Should  Teachers  be  paid  according  to  the  Grade  of  their 
Certificates?"  by  Rev.  W.  N.  Dunham,  Examiner  of  Miami  county. 

Collegiate  and  High  School  Section. 

2:00  p.  m.  "  Should  all  Colleges  admit  Females  to  all  Privileges?  "  by 
Prof.  C.  Mills,  of  Wabash  College. 

3:30  p.  m.  "  Should  the  High  School  teach  Greek  ?  "  by  Rot.  S.  Bal- 
lentine.    Committee,  Professors  Ballentine,  B.  Hobbs  and  E.  J.  Hamilton. 

■VBN1NO  SB88I0K. 

7:30  p.  m.     Miscellaneous  Business. 

8:00  p.m.  Lecture;  by  Jos.  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D.T  President  of  Wabash 
College. 

FRIDAY. 

9:00  a.  m.    Opening  Exercises — Minutes,  etc. 

9:30  a.  m.    "How  Incorrigible  Boys  are  Reformed,"  by  F.  B.  Airs* 
worth,  Superintendent  of  the  Reform  School  for  Boys. 
10:30  A.  m.    Recess. 
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10:40  a.  m.  u  The  Marking  System,  its  Advantages  and  Disadvan- 
tages," by  B.  H.  Butler,  Superintendent  of  the  Lawrencebnrg  schools. 

11:15  ▲.  m.  Essay;  subject,  " Pestalozsianism, "  by  Miss  Clara  J.  Arm- 
strong,  Principal  of  Indianapolis  Training  School. 

NOON   RBCBS8. 

2:00  p.  m.    Report  of  Committees,  Reports  of  Officers,  Miscellaneous 
Business,  Adjournment. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Black  will  furnish  music  for  the  evening  sessions. 

Bach  of  the  above  exercises  except  the  evening  lectures,  is  limited  to 
thirty  minutes.  Better  shorter  than  longer.  The  remainder  of  the  time 
assigned  to  the  subjects  will  be  occupied  in  discussions. 

Every  person  whose  name  appears  on  the  programme  is  expected  to  do* 
what  is  assigned  him,  unlets  he  it  struck  by  lightning.  No  ordinary  excuse 
will  be  accepted. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  entertain  teachers  free.  The  following 
hotels  will  accommodate  members  at  the  rates  given:  Bates  House,  $2,60 
per  day:  the  Palmer,  Mason,  Sherman,  Spencer,  and  National,  each  $2,00; 
the  Capital,  Revere  and  Little,  $1.50 ;  Boarding  Houses  generally,  $1,00. 
Persons  who  wish  to  go  to  a  hotel,  can  make  their  selection  and  go 
directly  to  it  from  the  cars.  Those  who  will  stop  at  a  boarding  house  will 
find  a  committee  at  the  High  School  building  to  direct  them. 

The  College  Section  will  hold  all  its  meetings  in  the  High  School  build- 
ing.   The  General  Association  will  be  held  in  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  Hall. 

Prof.  S.  H.  Thompson,  Chairman  of  the  Ex.  Com.  of  the  College  and 
High  School  Sections,  arranged  the  programme  for  that  Section;  we  have 
only  distributed  it  so  that  all  the  branches  of  the  Association  may  work  in 
harmony. 

The  following  Railroads  have  agreed  to  return  teachers  as  bellow : 

TheC.  C.  C.  k  I.  (Bee  Line),  I.  B.  k  W.,  Peru,  Cincinnati  Junction,  L# 
N.  A.  k  Chicago,  and  the  Bvansville  k  Terre  Haute  will  return  members 
free,  on  presentation  of  proper  certificate  from  the  Association. 

The  Terre  Haute,  Vandalia  &  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  k  Lafayette  will 
charge  full  fare  one  way,  and  sell  return  tickets  at  one-fifth  the  regular 

rate. 

The  Jeffersonville  and  Madison  roads  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  a 

little  over  half  fare.  Teachers  must  tell  the  ticket  agents  that  they  are 
coming  to  the  Association. 

The  Indianapolis  k  St.  Louis  road  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  one  and 
erne-fifth  fare.    Tickets  to  be  had  of  local  agents.  \ 

The  Pan-Handle  lines,  which  include  the  P.  C.  k  St.  L.t  the  Vincennes, 
and  the  Cincinnati  k  Chicago  Air  Line,  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at 
"about  half  fare,"  on  presentation  of  a  certificate,  which  teachers  will 
have  to  obtain  from  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis.  Teachers  wishing  to  come 
by  either  of  these  road  will  have  to  write  for  these  certificates,  which 
must  be  presented  to  the  local  ticket  agents. 
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This  arrangement  is  outrageous,  but  is  the  best  that  could  be  made.  It 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  labor  on  our  part,  if  teachers  will  send  for  these 
"orders"  in  clubs,  that  they  may  be  sent  to  one  address. 

Teachers  living  on  other  lines  of  roads  not  centering  in  Indianapolis, 
•can  doubtless  secure  reduced  rates  upon  application  to  the  proper  officers. 

W.  A.  Bell, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


Boon  County  seems  to  be  having  more  than  its  share  of  troubles  lately. 

Not  long  since  Examiner  Foxworthy  became  aware  that  a  teacher  by 
the  name  of  Lewis  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess.  He  summoned 
him  to  trial,  heard  all  the  testimony,  and  upon  the  evidence  revoked  his 
license. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
went  to  Lebanon,  the  county  seat,  and  re-heard  the  case.  After  hearing 
the  evidence  and  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  sustained  the  decision  of  the 
Examiner. 

If  Lewis  drank,  as  was  charged,  the  judgment  was  a  most  righteous 
one. 

During  the  time  of  the  above  excitement  Lebanon  was  convulsed  with  a 
school  fracas. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  teachers,  Miss  Harney,  had  occasion  to  whip  a 
bad  boy,  belonging  to  her  room,  by  the  name  of  Hamilton.  After  the 
whipping,  the  boy  jumped  out  of  the  window  and  ran  home.  On  his  return 
he  was  sent  to  the  room  of  the  Superintendent.  Mr.  Yanlandigham,  the 
Superintendent,  took  the  boy  to  a  private  room  to  correct  him,  but  before 
he  had  given  him  half  what  his  conduct  merited,  the  boy  screamed  so 
lustily  that  his  sister  thought  he  was  being  killed,  and  ran  home  and 
reported  the  same  to  her  father,  who  was  near  by.  The  father  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  without  waiting  for  explanation  Btruck  the  Superintendent 
several  blows  with  a  heavy  cane.  He  continued  his  threats  and  abusive 
language  in  so  loud  a  tone  of  voice  that  he  attracted  the  teachers  from  all 
the  other  rooms  in  the  building  and  many  people  from  the  streets.  Ss 
furious  was  he  that  no  one  dared  to  approach  him  till  one  of  the  lady 
"teachers  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  took  him  from  the  room. 

Mr.  Yanlandigham  did  not  resist  further  than  to  defend' himself,  though 
he  finally  got  the  assaulter's  cane  into  his  own  hands. 

Hamilton,  who  is  a  lawyer,  was  arrested  and  fined  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery.   He  ought  to  be  re-arrested  and  fined  for  disturbing  the  school. 

When  fathers  act  with  so  little  sense,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  children 
are  unmanageable.  We  have  the  above  report  from  one  who  was  on  the 
ground  a  short  time  after  the  occurrence.  We  hope  Boon  will  rest  quietly 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Wabash  College  is  reported  in  splendid  working  order. 
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MEN'S  RIGHTS. 


The  Trustees  of  Vassar  College  have  refused  to  receive  two  respectable 
.young  men  who  applied  for  admission.  If  women  have  a  right  to  demand 
admission  into  the  male  colleges,  have  not  men  just  as  much  right  to 
demand  admission  to  female  colleges  ? 

We  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  at  no  very  distant  day  there  will  be  no 
such  institution  as  exclusively  male  or  exclusively  female  colleges.  The 
"old  fogy"  notion  that  our  young  men  must  be  educated  by  themselves 
and,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  grow  up  into  boors;  and  that  our  young 
women  must  be  shut  up  in  hot-bed  seminaries  and  "  Female  Colleges,"  sub- 
jected to  unnatural  and  over-strict  rules,  has  about  had  its  day. 

Theory  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  experience  has  established  the 
tact  that  co-education,  under  proper  restraints,  is  the  only  natural  system  Of 
•education.  Those  who  have  tried  it  uniformily  testify  that  the  mutual 
influence  of  young  men  and  women  ( upon  each  other  in  the  class-room  is 
•both  elevating  and  refining. 


Rat's  New  Series  of  Analytical  Geometry  has  been  introduced  into  the 
State  University. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  secured  a  subscriber  for  the  Journal,  or  sent  an 
41  item"  to  the  editor  ?    If  not,  why  not  ? 

In  Owen  county  the  Trustees  deduct  fifteen  cents  per  day  from  the 
wages  of  those  teachers  who  do  not  attend  Institutes. 

All  the  copies  of  the  last  issue  of  the  School  Law  have  been  distributed, 
except  a  few,  which  it  is  necessary  to  retain  for  the  use  of  the  office. 

Wi  will  send  the  Journal  and  Little  Chief  for  one  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents,  or  the  Journal  and  Chicago  School  Matter  for  two  dollars. 

Read  our  advertisements ;  the  most  of  them  are  new.  Thus  you  can 
learn  something  of  the  character  of  the  latest  publications.  Read  the 
Book  Table,  also. 

Morgan  County  Ahiad. — The  Morgan  County  Institute  made  up  the 
largest "  club"  of  subscribers  for  the  Journal  we  have  received  this  season. 
It  consisted  of  forty-one  names. 

Errata. — In  the  November  number  of  the  Journal,  on  page  391,  line 
18,  for  "  Davies  rules,"  read  "  Divers  rules." 

On  page  411,  10th  line  from  bottom,  read  "  be"  instead  of  "become." 

At  the  Elkhart  County  Institute  a  list  of  thirty -eight  subscribers  was 
secured  for  the  Journal.  Elkhart  is  "  next  to  head."  Thanks  to  Valois 
Butler,  the  Examiner,  also  to  J.  K.  Walts,  Superintendent  of  the  Elkhart 
schools. 

3 
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HOWARD  COUNTY  AHEAD. 


In  Howard  county  every  Trustee  has  not  onlj  levied  the  tax  for  tuition 
purposes,  but  has  put  it  up  to  the  limit  of  the  law.  Not  only  this,  but  they 
have  organized  a  Township  Teachers'  Meeting  to  be  held  monthly,  and 
teachers  are  compelled  to  attend  or  lose  a  day's  salary.  This  looks  like 
business. 

Howard  county  is  the  one  in  which  our  State  Superintendent  lives. 
Query  ?  •  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  this  state  of  affairs  ? 


IK  Dearborn  county,  on  the  last  Saturday  of  October,  twelve  teachers 
were  examined  for  certificates ;  eleven  of  them  subscribed  for  the  School 
Journal,  and  the  twelfth  gave  his  name  and  promised  to.  B.  H.  Butler 
conducted  the  examination.     Later. — We  have  the  twelfth  name. 

In  Bartholomew  county  there  is  some  trouble  in  getting  teachers  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  money.  The  school  fund  had  been  deposited  with  the 
bankers,  McCuens,  who  have  gone  into  bankruptcy,  leaving  the  Trustees 
with  empty  sacks  to  hold. 

Thb  Trustees  of  Rush  county  have  adopted  French's  Series  of  Arithme- 
tics, Scott's  United  States  History,  Montieth's  Geographies,  Dalton's  Phys- 
iology, Independent  Readers,  Harper's  Writing  Books,  Fowler's  English 
Grammar  and  Loomis's  Higher  Mathematics  as  text-books  to  be  used 
throughout  the  country. 

Dobs  your  time,  expire  with  this  number?  If  so,  fill  the  enclosed  blank 
and  return  it  at  once.    You  can  not  afford  to  miss  any  of  the  numbers. 

We  promised  in  last  December's  number  to  make  the  volume  for  1871 
the  best  yet  published.  We  believe  we  have  kept  our  promise,  and  we 
now  engage  to  make  the  volume  for  '72  still  better. 

In  Crawfordsville  they  are  just  beginning  a  fine  new  school  building, 
j^t  present  the  schools  are  taught  in  any  places  that  can  be  had.  A 
friend  of  ours  visited  a  teacher  there  a  short  time  since,  who  was  teach- 
ing in  an  old  dwelling  house  and  had  her  pupils  seated  in  three  different 
rooms.  We  should  call  this  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties, 
lfiveryboy  will  be  glad  when  the  new  house  is  finished. 

White  County  Teachers1  Institute  has  been  postponed,  on  account  of 
small-pox,  until  December  25th.  Also  that  of  Pulaski  county  to  the  same 
time,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Allen  County  Institute  is  announced  for  December  14, 15,  and  16, 
only  three  days.    Query  ?    Can  the  Examiner  draw  the  public  money  ? 

Adams  County  Institute  will  be  held  December  25th. 

The  teachers  of  Franklin  township,  Owen  county,  convened  on  the  28th 
day  of  October  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  holding  a  "  Township 
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Teachers'  Association,"  to  meet  monthly.  Dr.  G.  S.  Figgs  was  elected 
Chairman,  P.  S.  Buchanan  Secretary ;  Miss  Ella  Gantz,  J.  S.  Figgs  and  P, 
S.  Buchanan  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and 
by-laws,  and  present  the  same  at  the  next  meeting.  Hiss  Lizzie  Ganta 
conducted  an  exercise  on  orthography,  D.  W.  Hogan  on  arithmetic,  P.  S. 
Buchanan  on  geography,  Miss  Ella  Gantz  on  grammar,  George  Robertson 
on  reading ;  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  the  first  Saturday 
in  December.  P..  S.  Buchaxah, 


Wi  have  the  following  items  from  Clinton  county : 

There  are  now  two  graded  schools  in  this  county — Frankfort  and  Ross- 
Tille.  The  former  is  graded  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  the  latter 
from  primary  to  grammar  grades. 

The  winter  schools  in  the  county  are  opening  earlier  than  ever  before. 
The  term  will  average  four  months  and  a  half.  Wages  will  range  from 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
day.  No  difference  between  male  and  female  teachers.  However,  males 
are  in  greater  demand,  and  often  a  poor  male  teacher  is  selected  over  a 
well  qualified  lady  teacher. 

-The  people,  in  many  districts  are  demanding  progressive,  "normal" 
teachers,  as  they  call  them.  The  leaven  is  at  work,  and  Clinton  county 
will  take  no  steps  backward.  ■.  h.  a, 
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Howard  County. — The  Howard  county  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
October  23d  to  27th.  One  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  were  enrolled, 
and  the  Examiner,  R.  Vaile,  presided.  The  instructors  were  Profs.  A.  C 
Hopkins,  and  A.  J.  Youngblood,  of  Howard  College,  and  G.  P.  Brown,  D. 
Hough,  M.  R.  Barnard,  and  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis.  Hon.  M.  B.  Hop- 
kins and  M.  R.  Barnard  each  gave  an  evening  lecture,  and  the  other  even- 
ings were  occupied  in  discussions.  On  one  evening  the  question,  "  How 
should  good  behavior  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  as  contemplated  by 
the  law?"  was  duly  considered. 

The  Institute  was  profitable  and  interesting  to  all,  and  was  generally 
considered  a  greater  success  than  any  other  session  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  the  county. 

Appreciative  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  favoring  the  Exam- 
iner, the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  instructors.  Also, 
the  following : 

"Resolved,  That  every  school  should  be  conduoted  according  to  a  fixed 
programme. 

2.  That  upon  the  table  of  every  school-room  in  the  county  a  copy  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
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3.  That  the  office  of  County  Examiner  in  the  State  of  Indiana  should 
be  extended  so  that  the  schools  of  the  county  can  have  a  Superintendent, 
whose  duties  shall  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Superintendent  of  city  schools. 

4.  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Howard  county,  earnestly  solicit  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  to  allow  the  County  Examiner  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation to  enable  him  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  schools,  in  superin- 
tending, visiting,  and  performing  such  other  duties  as  are  necessary." 

Carroll  County. — The  Annual  Teachers'  Institute  of  Carroll  county, 
met  at  Delphi  en  the  23d  day  of  October,  1871,  and  continued  in  session 
five  days.  The  total  number  in  attendance  was  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  ;  average  daily  attendance,  sixty-five. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  school  government  was  fre- 
quently discussed  by  the  local  teachers. 

Lectures  upon  Physiology  were  delivered  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Fry,  of  Lafay- 
ette. Also,  lectures  upon  Orthography  and  School  Government  by  Mr.  C. 
Smith,  of  South  Bend. 

Superintendent  Hopkins  explained  many  points  of  the  school  law. 

Many  thanks  are  due  the  Examiner,  Mr.  L.  E.  Mc Reynolds,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Institute. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  adopted  by  the  Institute : 

uBe$olvedt  That  the  school  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the 
Examiner  supervision  over  the  common  schools,  and  that  his  compensation 
should  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  give  entire  time  to  the  schools. 

Retolved,  That  we  endorse  the  Indiana.  School  Journal. 

Elibha  Odbll, 
Rbna  Cartwrioht, 

Lizzie  McCain, 

Gmnttou." 

Morgan  County. — The  Morgan  county  Institute  at  Monrovia,  beginning 
October  30th,  was  the  largest  as  well  as  the  moat  interesting  ever  held  in 
the  county.  The  enrollment  was  one  hundred  and  twenty,  all  bona  fide 
members,  and  nearly  all  teachers.  We  doubt  whether  a  more  prompt,  more 
intelligent,  more  attentive,  more  courteous  -Institute  has  been  held  in  the 
State  the  present  season. 

The  discussions  were  entered  into  with  a  will ;  a  very  pleasant  feature 
of  them  was  that  the  ladies  took  a  part. 

The  instructors  were  W.  A.  Bell,  J.  M.  Olcott  and  Daniel  Hough. 

Superintendent  Hopkins  was  present  one  day  and  met  the  trustees. 
He  gave  both  trustees  and  teachers  some  wholesome  advice. 

Olcott,  Bell  and  Hopkins  gave  evening  lectures,  all  to  crowded  houses. 

A  club  of  forty-one  was  made  up  for  the  School  Journal. 

Bobert  Garrison,  the  new  Examiner,  is  starting  well,  and  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  teachers.  * 

Morgan  county  is  moving  forward. 

Shklbt  County. — The  Shelby  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at 
the  Seminary  in  Shelby ville,  Indiana,  on  Monday,  October  16th,  1871,  and 
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organized  by  the  election  of  Richard  Noma,  School  Examiner,  President; 
Pro*  W.  A.  Boles,  Supt.  Shelbyville  Schools,  Vice  President;  Mr.  J.  E. 
Morton  and  Miss  Fannie  Montgomery,  Secretaries. 

Critics  and  editors  were  appointed  each  day.  A  School  Journal  was 
edited  daily,  called  the  "  Literary  Casket."  A  "  Query  Box"  was  promi- 
nently displayed  on  the  President's  desk,  and  received  many  inquisitive 
interrogations  requiring  answers  prompt  and  pertinent.  Classes  in  Read- 
ing, Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  and  Phonics  were  formed  and 
actual  teaching  exemplified  in  its  most  practicable  modes  and  methods. 

The  Instructors  in  attendance  were  the  Examiner,  Profs.  W.  A.  Boles, 
J.  M  Olcott,  W.  A.  Bell,  Editor  Indiana  School  Journal,  L.  H.  Jones,  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Daniel  Hough,  W.  H.  Power,  Exam- 
iner of  Decatur  county,  James  Milleson,  Ex-School  Examiner,  Shelby 
county,  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

This  Institute  was  pre-eminently  successful,  the  enrollment  reaching 
187  names — of  whom  140  were  teachers  and  persons  preparing  to  become 
teachers — more  than  100  teachers  in  actual  service  were  in  attendance. 
This  is  extraordinary  for  Shelby  county,  when  the  entire  number  of  teach- 
ers employed  last  year  in  the  county  was  only  133.  The  attendance  had 
been  stimulated  by  an  energetic  circular  from  the  Examiner,  offering, 
amongst  other  inducements,  five  per  cent,  on  the  general  average  of  Teach- 
ers1 Certificates  to  all  who  faithfully  attended  the  Institute. 

A  social  reunion  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  which  was  enjoyed 
by  all. 

Prof.  Olcott  lectured  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  Supt.  Hopkins  on 
Friday  evening.    Both  gave  good  lectures,  and  both  had  good  audiences. 

Richard  Norris, 
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8.  P.  Thompson,  Examiner  of  Jasper  county,  publishes  the  names  and 
per  cent,  of  all  applicants  licensed,  but  only  the  number  of  those  rejected* 
In  October  thirteen  out  of  thirty-nine  failed  to  get  certificates. 

T.  W.  Pbck,  Examiner  of  Vanderburgh  county,  has  sent  us  a  neatly 
gotten  up  pamphlet  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Trustees  of  his  county  for  the  government  of  the  schools.  Such  regulations 
should  be  adopted  in  every  county. 

John  Carney,  Examiner  of  Jennings  county,  expects  to  visit  every 
school  in  his  county.  This  is  what  the  schools  need,  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  so  many  Examiners  are  arranging  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Hxnkli,  State  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  resigned  his 
office  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  to  take  the  Superintency  of  the 
Salem  schools.     He  receives  more  salary  in  his  present  position,  for  forty 
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weeks'  work,  than  he  did  for  fifty-two  weeks  as  School  Commissioner. 
Is  it  not  a  shame  that  in  many  of  onr  western  States,  city  Superintendents 
receive  higher  salaries  than  State  Superintendents,  so  that  onr  first-class 
men  often  hare  to  make  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  in  order  to  accept  the  high- 
est educational  position  in  the  gift  of  the  people  ? 

Thomas  Harvey,  author  of  Harvey's  Grammar,  who  is  the  Commissioner 
elect,  haa  entered  upon  his  office  ahead  of  time.  The  interregnum  was 
filled  by  Thomas  D.  Crow. 

Wilson,  Hihxlb  &  Co.'s  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Eclectic 
Series  of  Text-books,  is  before  us,  and  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  we 
have  yet  seen.  It  is  printed  in  the  best  style  on  tinted  paper,  and  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated. 

Wi  clip  the  following  from  an  Emporia  (Kan.)  paper: 
Fine  Residence. — Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss  has  purchased  five  acres  of  ground  * 
adjoining  the  city  on  the  north-west,  and  will  immediately  erect  thereon  a 
large  two  story  residence  at  a  cost  of  between  four  thousand  and  five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

M.  M.  Calloway  is  Superintendent  of  the  Milton  schools.  The  dis- 
couraging report  we  heard  of  Milton  seems  to  be  untrue. 

W.  M.  Cbaio,  formerly  a  teacher  in  Indianapolis,  and  more  recently  the 
Principal  of  the  Madison  high  school,  has  been  confined  to  his  room  for 
sometime  past  on  account  of  severe  illness. 

J.  C.  Housekeeper  writes,  "  All  my  teachers  now  take  the  Journal, 
except  one,  and  she  reads  it." 

Johh  S.  McCleert,  Examiner  for  Wells  county,  is  entirely  blind.  He 
is  said  to  be  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  is  filling  the  Examiner's  office 
with  ability.  He  presided  at  his  late  Institute,  and  managed  it  better,  and 
kept  better  order  than  many  Examiners  do  who  have  two  good  eyes. 

Prof.  Wm.  P.  Phelon,  is  making  the  Laporte  Technic  and  Training 
School  a  grand  success  if  we  may  believe  reports.  Prof.  Phelon's  energy 
will  make  anything  a  success  that  he  undertakes. 

Wm.  H.  Mendemhall,  formerly  a  teacher  in  this  State,  afterwards  an 
agent  for  Charles  Scribner  k  Co.,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  months  superin- 
tendent of  a  silver  mine  in  Colorado,  has  returned  to  Richmond  to  spend 
the  winter.  He  and  wife  are  both  looking  as  though  they  had  enjoyed 
their  western  life. 

Wm.  M.  Scribner,  with  Wool  worth,  Ainsworlh  k  Co.,  since  the  fire,  has 
transferred  his  place  of  business  to  496  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  is  one  of  the  editors 
and  proprietors  of  the   Chicago  School- Matter. 
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Health  and  Good  Living.    By  W.  W.  Hall.    New  York :  Hard  k  Hough- 
ton.   Sold  by  J.  H.  V.  Smith:  Indianapolis. 

Dr.  Hall,  who  it  is  said,  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  men  and  writers  in 
the  world,  shows  us  in  this  book  how  health  can  be  obtained,  if  lost,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  physician,  as  well  as  how  it  can  be  maintained  by  "  good 
living, "  which  means  eating  with  a  relish  the  best  food  prepared  in  the 
best  manner.  The  book,  besides  being  very  enjoyable,  is  full  enough  of 
good  advice  to  make  the  doctor's  profession  a  useless  one,  and  good  enough 
to  be  the  daily  counselor  of  every  pure-minded  man  and  woman  in  the 
world. 

Belonging  to  the  same  series,  and  by  the  same  author,  is  a  work  on 
u  Sleep:  or  The  Hygiene  of  the  Night;"  another  on  "  Bronchitis  and  Kind- 
red Diseases;"  as  well  as  one  on  "  Coughs  and  Golds,"  all  of  which,  we 
are  sure,  will  repay  the  careful  reader. 

Ton  Better  thaw  Physic.    By  W.  W.  Hall,  M.  D. 

In  this  book,  written  by  the  same  author  as  those  mentioned  above,  Dr. 
Hall  has  eminently  proved  the  truth  of  his  title.  If  you  doubt  the  truth  of 
my  assertion,  purchase  the  book,  follow  its  precepts,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  your  doctor's  bill  for  the  coming  year  will  be  smaller  than  ever  before. 
All  these  books  may  be  obtained  at  the  City  Book  Store. 

Bible  Dictionary  :  Indianapolis.    Published  by  J.  H.  V.  Smith,  City  Book 

Store. 

This  book  mentions  and  describes  the  various  persons,  places,  and  sub- 
jects mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  explains,  as  well  all  the  difficult  words. 
It  will  particularly  recommend  itself  to  every  Sunday-school  teacher  who 
desires  to  make  all  points  clear.  It  is  small  and  of  convenient  size  for 
carrying  in  the  pocket.     Price  seventy-five  cents. 

Synch  ronolooy  or  Ancient  and  Modern  History.    Arranged  and  pub- 
lished by  S.  Hawes :  Boston. 

This  book  contains  the  synchronology  of  the  principal  events  in  sacred 
and  profane  history  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  present  time.  That  it 
is  a  very  valuable  work  and  will  prove  exceedingly  useful  to  both  the 
teacher  and  student  of  history  need  scarcely  be  stated.  A  chart  found  at 
the  beginning  shows  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  different  empires  and  states  of 
the  world,  thus  giving  the  studeut  at  one  glance  an  idea  of  the  duration  of 
the  great  historical  periods  of  the  world. 

As  a  book  of  reference  its  value  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  we  heart- 
ily commend  it.  It  is  sold  only  by  subscription,  but  can  be  obtained  by 
Addressing  the  author,  S.  Hawes:  Indianapolis. 

History  of  Indianapolis.    By  W.  R.  Hollo  way:     Indianapolis  Journal 
Company. 

Every  native-born  as  well  as  every  naturalized  Hoosier  will  be  inter- 
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ested  in  the  history  of  this  the  Capital  of  Mb  own  State.  Perhaps  be  will 
be  astonished  to  learn  that  this  cit y  of  -fifty  thousand  inhabitants  had  as 
humble  an  origin  as  a  log  cabin  built  near  the  present  eastern  end  of  Michi- 
gan street  in  March,  1819.  He  will  learn  this  and  a  thousand  other  facta 
of  as  great  interest  from  the  volume  under  consideration.  The  book  con- 
tains  twenty-four  cuts,  illustrating  the*  principal  buildings  in  the  city.  It 
also  contains  full  statistical  tables,  showing  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  cityr 
socially,  commercially,  religiously,  and  educationally. 

Plain  Homb  Talk  and  Medical  Common  Sbnbb.  By  Edward  B.  Foote, 
M.  D.  912  Pages.  Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3,60.  German  Editionr 
$3,85.     Indianapolis;     John  B  Hahn, 

The  volume  before  us  is  just  what  its  name  indicates,  a  plain,  home  talk 
upon  subjects  connected  with  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  well-being  Of 
every  member  of  the  human  family.  The  author  justly  remarks  that 
14  Common  Sense"  is  usually  qnoted  at  a  discount;  but  there  are  some,  and 
the  tome  is  increasing  rapidly  to  many  who  not  only  have  common  sense 
themselves,  but  recognise  it  in  the  works  and  the  words  of  others.  To 
them  the  book  will  be  specially  welcome,  treating  as  it  does  sensibly, 
clearly,  and  without  gloves  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir ;  pointing  out  at 
the  same  time  the  way  to  avoid  such  ills,  as  well  as  the  remedies  for  them, 
provided  they  are  unconsciously  contracted.  It  is  not  a  book  for  promis- 
cuous reading,  or  for  the  parlor  tables,  but  it  contains  information  which  no- 
man  or  woman  can  do  without.  It  is  full  of  common  sense  for  common 
sense  people,  on  subjects  of  vital  importance,  but  of  a  private  character. 

Elbmbnts  op  Planb  Geometry.  By  Thomas  Hunter,  A.  M.,  Principal  of 
the  Norma]  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brpth  era. 

In  this  work  the  Geometry  of  Solids  is  omitted.  The  author  claims  for  his- 
work,  1.  That  it  commences  aright;  2.  That  it  contains  more  problems 
solved  and  unsolved,  than  any  other  volume  of  the  size  extant ;  3.  That  it 
is  more  practical  than  the  works  in  common  use.  Aside  from  the  Geome- 
try proper,  it  contains  an  appendix  on  Mensuration  of  Surfaces,  which 
furnishes  a  useful  application  of  Arithmetic  to  the  Geometry  previously 
studied.  The  small  size  of  this  book  (123  pages)  peculiarly  adapts  it  to 
the  use  of  classes  not  expecting  to  complete  the  higher  mathematics,  or  t» 
those  preparing  to  enter  college. 

Fifth  Reader.  By  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  Supt.  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.     Philadelphia :     Cowperthwait  k  Co. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  book,  we  are  struck  with  several  very 
attractive  features.    The  print  is  large,  clear  and  bright,  the  illustrations 

are  uncommon,  and  such  as  the  eye  loves  to  dwell  upon,  the  paper  is  pleas- 
ant and  smooth  to  the  touch.  We  read  each  new  page  with  increased  inter- 
est, and  close  the  book  with  the  feeling  that  the  author  has  indeed  made 
happy  selections. 
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Thb  Scbptrb.    By  Dr.  A.  Brooks  Everett.    New  York:     Biglow  k  Main. 
Indianapolis :     Bowen,  Stewart  k  Co. 

If  the  frequency  with  which  music  books  for  young  or  old,  for  sacred  or 
secular  use,  for  choir  and  congregation,  appear,  is  an  index  of  the  general 
love  for  music  on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  and  we  suppose  it  is,  it 
may  ere  long  become  'a  question  as  to  whether  America  or  Germany  can 
properly  be  called  most  musical.  The  Germans,  however,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  us  in  that  they  have  a  multitude  of  songs  which  have  become  as 
familiar  as  household  words,  which  are  sung  whenever  they  meet,  and 
which  afford  a  means  of  social  enjoyment  which  we  do  not  possess.  Would 
we  had  more  of  them.  Might  it  not  be  possible  that  from  the  numerous 
books  appearing  from  time  to  time,  we  might  not  gather  some  gems  which* 
should  become  as  household  words  to  us? 

If  the  typographical  appearance  of  "  Thb  Scbptrb"  before  us  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  merits  of  the  book,  we  can  safely  commend  it  as  a  candidate 
for  popular  favor.  From  a  hasty  examination,  the  general  design  of  the 
book  seemB  to  be  good  and  very  well  carried  out.  The  fact  that  Bigelow  k 
Main  publish  it,  is  much  in  its  favor. 

Rbv.  Dr  Willouohbt  and  his  Winb.    By  Mary  Spring  Walker.    Sold  by 
J.  H.  V.  Smith,  Indianapolis. 

This  book  is  what  might  be  inferred  by  its  title,  a  temperance  book.    It 

is  written  in  the  form  of  a  story,  and  is  an  argument  against  tippling  and 

in  favor  of  total  dbttinance.    It  is  very  severe  on  those  clergy  who  drink 

wine.    It  would  make  a  good  Sabbath  School  book. 

Thb  Industrial  is  the  name  of  a  monthly  magazine,  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  Isaac  Kinley,  of  Richmond,  Indiana.  It  is  devoted  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  Senator  Kinley  is  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  good  sense,  and  is  making  a  paper 
profitable  for  any  body  to  read. 
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1835.     "  Greenleaf  alone  stands  the  Test  of  Time ! "    1870. 
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Chreeialeaff' s  Mathematical  Series, 

A.   Complete    Course   for   all   classes   of*  XViearners.      Clear 
and    Comprehensive.      IPraotioal    and.   Scientific 
M!eritorio-as    and   Eoonomioal. 

Built  up  and  perfected,  as  demanded  by  educational  progress,  it  has 'con- 
stantly baffled  competition,  and  acquired  a  popularity  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
so  as  to  have  become 

A   NATIONAL   STANDARD. 

For  thirty-five  years  Greenleaf  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  school-room,  and 
inaugurated  in  mathematical  teaching 

A.    O-iR/IE.A.T    RBVOLTJTIOIT. 

District  Schools,  Union  Schools,  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Academies, 
Seminaries,  and  Colleges,  have  adopted  books  of  the  series,  and  now  use  them 
with  entire  satisfaction.    The  fact  that  about 

1,000,000  COPIES  ARE  NOW  IN  USE 

in  the  schools  of  the  country,  is  proof  both  of  the  merit  df  Greenleaf  s  system, 
and  of  its  unparalleled  success. 

Greenleaf's  New  Primary,  New  Elementary,  or  New  Intellectual 
and  New  Practical  Arithmetics  form  a  time-saving  and  labor-saving  course, 

COMPLETE  IN  ONLY  THREE  BOOKS, 

costing  at  retail  only  $1.65.    By  their  use,  in  comparison  with  certain  crude, 
over-loaded,  and  extended  courses  of  five  or  more  books,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 

learner  may  not  only  make  better  progress,  but,  at  least, 

SAVE    TWO    YEARS   OF   VALUABLE    TIME. 

Greenleaf's  New  Elementary  Algebra,  New  Higher  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  Trigonometry,  form  a  course  for  higher  schools  and  col- 
leges, of  unsurpassed  excellence, 


BOBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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GREENLEAF'S  SERIES,  in  whole  or  part,  has  been  adopted  for,  and  is 
now  used  by, 

Amherst  College, 
Mass.  Agrie'l  College, 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
State  Nautical  School, 
Wesleyan  University, 
MusssU's  Collegiate  Institute, 
Norwich  University, 
Mt.  Anthony  Seminary, 
FMUtps'  JSxeter  Academy, 
Jtutgers' *Female  College, 
Wesleyan  Sent,  and  Female  Col., 
OaJtland  Female  College, 
Jjaneaster  Academy, 
Western  University, 
Waslrtngton  University, 

and  for  hundreds  of  like  institutions,  including  16  State  Nobmai*  Schools 
and  0  Commercial  Colleges. 

have  been  approved  for,  and  are  now  used  in,  the  Public  Schools  of 

NEW   YORK    CITY,    NEW    ORLEANS, 

and  many  other  Cities,  and  have  been  recently  introduced  into  up- 
wards of 

5,700   8CHOOLS 

in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  including  entire  uniformity  in  numerous 
counties. 

GREENLEAFS  is  the  Standard  in  upwards  of 

1,000   CITIES   AND   TOWN8 

in  the  New  England  States. 

Oreenleqfs  is  the  only  Arithmetical  Series,  at  the  present  time  [1870],  that  has 
a  State  adoption  by  any  of  the  Eastern  States. 

THE  GREAT  TRIUMPH 

has  been  achieved  by  merit,  not  by  "liberal  inducements,"- or  by  "tricks  of 
agency ; "  so  that  while  many  systems  have  nourished  but  a  short  time,  Green- 
leafs  system  has  continued  steadily 

ON  VICTORY'S  PATH ! 

BOBEBT  S.  DAVIS  &  GO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn,  Dartmouth  College,  says :  "  Greenleaf s  works  have  all  a 
deserved  popularity,  and  their  general  use  attests  their  excellence.  The  most 
experienced  teachers  adopt  and  commend  them." 

Rev.  George  Gamut,  Chester  Park  Young  Ladies  School,  Boston:  "As  a  matter 
of  preference,  I  have  for  several  years  used  the  Mathematical  Series  of  Prof. 
Greenleaf." 


Prof.  J.  B.  Chase,  RusseWs  Collegiate  Home  Institute,  New  Haven:  "We  use 
Greenleaf  s  entire  Series  of  Mathematics,  and  consider  the  books  unsurpassed 
by  any  in  use." 

Prof.  Charles  French,  French's  Mercantile  CoUege,  Boston:  "During  many 
years  Greenleaf  s  Arithmetics  have  been  used  in  this  institution,  and  although 
many  others  have  been  urged  for  adoption,  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  make  a 
change. 

Prof.  David  B.  Scott,  Grammar  School  No.  40,  New  York  City:  "  No  Arith- 
metics, in  my  opinion,  have  kept  for  so  long  a  time  a  more  deserved  share  of 
public  favor  than  Greenleaf  s." 

Prof.  Wm.  F.  Wyers,  Westchester  Military  Academy,  Pa. :  "I  have  had  Green- 
leafs  Series  of  Arithmetics  in  use  in  my  school  exclusively  for  some  years,  and 
always  considered  it  "facile  princeps"  of  the  many  treatises  on  that  subject." 


Prof.   S.   S.   Greene,  Brown  University,  B.  L:  "  Greenleaf s  New  Higher 
Algebra,  in  my  opinion,  is  among  the  very  best  text-books  for  a  university 


course." 


Prof  H.  W.  Super,  Keystone  Normal  School,  Pa. :  "  Greenleaf  s  excellent 
series  is  very  extensively  used  in  our  Normal  District,  and  in  many  parts  of 
it,  exclusively." 

Prof,  of  Mathematics,  WUbraham  Academy,  Mass. :  "  Greenleaf  s  New  Prac- 
tical Arithmetic  gives  general  satisfaction,  and  is  the  only  written  Arithmetic 
used  in  this  school ;  it  is  comprehensive  enough  for  any  class  without  a  higher 
Arithmetic." 

Henry  L.  Chapman,  Tutor  in  Bowdoin  College,  Me. :  **  I  am  satisfied,  from  the 
use  of  some  of  Greenleaf  s  Mathematical  Text-Books,  in  teaching,  and  from 
an  examination  of  others  of  the  series,  of  their  general  excellence  and  adapt- 
edness  to  the  recitation  and  school-room.  The  New  Higher  Algebra  has  been 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  this  institution." 

Bisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Carondelet,  Mo. :  "  For  simplicity,  exactness,  and  com- 
pleteness, we  think  the  series  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  we  have  therefore 
adopted  it  in  all  our  schools." 


in.  George  W.  Yates,  Mount  Anthony  Seminary,  VI.:  "My  classes  have 
always  done  best  in  Greenleaf,  and  I  have  taught  from  his  books  with  more 
pleasure  than  from  any  others."  ^ 


Bro.  Patrick ,  'Manhattan  College,  New  York  City:  "For  classes  of  beginners, 
GreenleaPs  New  Primary  and  Hew  Elementary  Arithmetics  furnish  an  attractive 
course  of  easy  lessons,  well  calculated  to  develop  thought  and  advance  the 
learner  by  orderly  gradations." 


Prof.  D.  C.  Stone,  Oakland  Female  College,  Col.:  "I  have  used  GreenleaPs 
Arithmetics  for  several  years,  and  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  change.11 


Prin.  A.  P.  Stone,  Public  High  School,  Portland,  Me. :  "  GreenleaPs  Elemen- 
tary Algebra  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  this  school,  and  gives  good 
satisfaction.11 


Prin.  W.  L.  P.  Boardman,  now  of  Lewis  School,  Boston:  "  The  improvements 
contained  in  the  New  Practical  Arithmetic,  make  it,  in  my  estimation,  one  of 
the  very  best  books  before  the  public.11 


Vermont  Board  of  Education :  "  GreenleaPs  New  Practical  has  greater  merits 
as  a  text-book  than  any  other  similar  book.11 


Bupt.  J.  B-.  Storms,  Monroe  County,  Pa.:  " Since  the  publication  of  the 
Elementary  Arithmetic,  I  consider  GreenleaPs  the  best"  series  published,  and  is 
the  only  one  used  to  any  extent  in  this  county.11 


School  Commissioners  F.  W.  GUley  and  Geo.  W.  Smith,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. : 
"We  have  found  GreenleaPs  Arithmetics  have  been  largely  used  in  our 
schools,  and  they  carry  the  suffrages  of  our  best  and  most  able  teachers.11 


Sidney  Brooks,  Teacher  State  Nautical  School,  Boston :  "  The  New  Practical 
Arithmetic,  after  a  trial  of  six  months  on  board  the  Schoolship,  is  increasing  in 
favor  with  teachers  and  pupils.11 

Supt.  J.  H.  Zelie,  Public  Schools,  Kingston,  N.  T. :  "  All  of  our  teachers  are 
pleased  with  the  New  Arithmetics,  and  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that,  in  our 
opinion,  GreenleaPs  Series  is  the  best.11 


Prof.  Thomas  Metcalf,  Normal  University,  IE.:  "Several  months1  use  of 
GreenleaPs  New  Practical  Arithmetic  warrants  me  in  saying  that  the  high 
claims  urged  by  the  author,  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  well  sustained.11 


Prin.  J.  A.  Nichols,  Public  School  No.  2,  Tonkers,  N.  T. :  •*  My  opinion  of 
GreenleaPs  System,  after  a  satisfactory  trial,  is  that  of  unqualified  approbation.* 


Prin.  W.  J.  CortheU*  Public  High  School,  Calais,  Me.:  "GreenleaPs  Mathe- 
matics have  been  adopted  for  the  schools  of  this  city,  and  I  shall  advocate  their 
introduction  throughout  the  county.11 

Prof.  W.  V.  Davis,  Lancaster  Academy,  Pa. :  **  The  New  Elementary  Arith- 
metic works  well.  The  New  Practical  is  all  that  any  teacher  should  desire. 
The  longer  I  use  it  the  better  I  like  it.11 

Prin.  A.  C.  Brackett,  Storer  Normal  School,  W.  Vd. :  rt  We  shall  hereafter  use 
GreenleaPs  Arithmetics,  and  no  others,  in  this  institution.11 


Supt.  Fred.  J.  Frelinghuysen,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  'J.:  "  Greenleaf  s  Series  of 
Mathematics  is  recommended  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county." 


Co.  Examiner  S.  -R.  Marge,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. :  "  We  have  introduced  Green- 
leafs  Series  into  the  schools  of  this  county." 


Dr.  Geo.  C.  Brown,  Mount  EoUy,  N.  J. :  "  We  hare  finally  returned  to  Green- 
leafs,  believing  that  series  to  be  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  our  schools  than 
any  other." 

• 

Prin.  Samuel  Allen,  Friends'  School,  Philadelphia:  "  The  New  Elementary 
Arithmetic  is  an  admirable  work ;  just  the  book  we  much' needed." 


Supt.  E.  J.  Young,  Lehigh' Co.,  Pa.:  "GreenleaPs  entire  series  gives  great 
satisfaction,  to  teachers  and  students,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best." 


Prin.  A.  E.  Gibbs,  Westfield  High  School,  Mass. :  "  Experience  has  fully  es- 
tablished our  confidence  in  Greenleaf  s  works." ' 


Prin.  F.  A.  Waterhouse,  late  of  Augusta  High  School,  Me. :  "  Such  really  ex- 
cellent books  deserve  the  popularity  which  they  have  gained." 


Prin.  L.  P.  Blood,  Hagerstown  Academy,  Md. :  "In  discarding  all  obsolete 
tables  and  unusual  business  rules,  which  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  school 
arithmetic,  and  in  the  introduction  of  new  matter  relevant  to  present  business 
requirements,  the  editor  of  the  Practical  Arithmetic  has  made  great  improve- 
ments." 


Prin.  J.  S.  Mart,  State  Normal  School,  N.  J.:  "We  have  been  using  Green- 
leafs  New  Practical  Arithmetic  for  some  time  in  this  school,  and  are  very  much 
pleased  with  it." 

Supt.  Wm.  E.  Beed,  Salem  Co.,  N.J.:  "I  have  recommended  the  use  of 
Greenleaf  s  Arithmetics  in  the  public  schools  of  Salem  County,  believing  them 
to  be  excellent  works." 


Prof.  Chas.  E.  Verrill,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Mansfield,  Pa. :  "I  regard 
Greenleaf  s  New  Practical  Arithmetic  the  best'  work  of  the  kind  ever  published.9 


Prin.  J.  Thompson,  Public  Schools,  White  Plains,  N.  T. :  "  Two  years'  experi- 
ence with  Greenleaf  s  New  Practical  Arithmetic,  convinces  me  that  it  is  the 
best  work  of  the  kind  I  have  seen." 


Prof.  B.  Woodbury,  Western  Normal  School,  Me. :  "  Greenleaf s  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry,  which  I  am  using,  I  like  well." 


Bev.  E.  P.  Tor  sty,  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  College,  Me. :  "  We  are  now  using 
Greenleaf  s  Elementary  and  Higher  Algebra,  and  like  them." 


Prof.  Selden  J.  Coffin,  Lafayette  CoUege,  Pa. :     "  Greenleaf s  New  Higher 
Algebra,  by  its  judicious  arrangement,  and  the  practical  nature  of  the  examples, 

commends  itself  to  the  favor  of  teachers." 

A 


timnteaf s  Blatftcmatiol  Jlmws. 


New  Primary  Arithmetic,  R«t«flPrtoet  .25 
New  Elementary  Arithmetic,  .45 

New  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  A2 

New  Practical  Arithmetic,  ,94 


New  Elementary  Algebra,  p**,  $1.38 

New  Higher  Algebra,  1-87 

Elements  of  Geometry,  138 

Elements  of  Trigonometry,  .94 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  price  $1.87. 

[The  Common  School  Arithmetic,  price  94  c,  and  National  Arithmetic, 
$1.88,  containing  the  Metric. System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  continue  to  be 
published.] 

Reasons, 

In  brief*,   for   giving   the   books   of*  Gkreenleafs   New   Series    the 
preference  to    all   others : 

1.  They  are  common  sense  text-books— clear  and  practical. 

2.  They  are  modern,  and  adapted  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching, 

8.     They  form  a  ■.  complete  graded iseries  far.  aU  dosses  of  learners,  and  for 

schools  of  all  gradesi 
Jf..     Each  book  is  complete  mf itself/  and  the  series  such  that  any  degree  of 

J^athernatical  knowledge  may  be  obtained  in  the  least  possible  time, 

5.  The   books   are   all   handsomely  and  durably  made,  and  in  regard  to 

economy,  the  cheapest  of  the  kind  extant. 

6.  They  are  the  only  books  of  the  kind  which,  by  force  of  intrinsic  merit, 

have  been  sufficiently  introduced  in  aU  parts  of  the  country,  to  render 
practicable,  in  every  town  and  district, 

AN    ENTI-RE    UNIFORMITY. 


»♦    ■■ 


Are  invited  to   correspond  freely  with  us,   and 

to   send  for  our  full 

DESCRIPTIVE  OATA3L.OGHJE. 

Tlie   books    supplied   for   First   Introduction,    only,    at 
half  of  the  above  named  retail  prices. 

Single  Copies  forwarded  to  teachers,  postage  prepaid,  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  15,  80,  30,  60,  80,  120,  100,  60,  and 
120  cents,  respectively.    Address, 

ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  BOSTON. 

J.  A-  Bancroft  &  Co.,  Philadelphia?  Oaklejr,  Mason  A  Co.,  V«v 

Bold  by  all  the  principal  Booksellers  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  Dominion,  of  Canada. 


FOR    THE    SCHOOL    OR    PAXH.V. 

PERCE'S     MAGNETIC     GLOBES. 

STYLUS  AND  PRICES. 
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Library  Style,  Sjilecdidlj 
Mounted 80.00 
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GUTOT'S    WALL    MAPS    FOB    SCHOOLS. 
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EADLST  BROTHERS. 


THE    PERFECTION    OF 


COMMON  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


THE  INDEPENDENT  READERS 

(IN  FIVE  NUMBERS.) 
By  «J.  Madidon.  Watson. 


TEACHERS  AND  EDUCATORS  OF  THE  WEST, 

Your  attention  1b  respectfully  called  to  this 

New,  Beautiful,  Compact  and  Cheap  Series  of  Readers. 


Independent  First  Header,  80  pp.,16mo M 25c. 

Independent  Second  Reader,  160  pp..  JL6mo .............._...............  60c 

Independent  Third  Reader,  210  pp.,  16mo ... . 7tc 

Independent  Fourth  Header.  840  pp..  12mo. ........._ ....................... ..„.~.. IjOO 

Independent  Fifth  Header,  326  pp.,  12mo 1.36 

Our  Termi  for  rint  Introduction  are  One-half  these  Price*. 


We  hare  spared  neither  time,  labor,  nor  expense  in  the  endeavor  to  sake  this  Series 
SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 

They  famish  the  most  available,  attractive,  and  practical  conrse  for  Common  Schools. 
They  embrace  HANY  IMPROVEMENTS  not  found  in  any  other  series.  The  arrange- 
ment for  practical  and  easy  teaching,  embodied  in  U$9on$f%U  o/  imUrttt  tojwyfls;  the  ty- 
Sographical  execution  ;  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  durable 
lading,  are  points  worthy  of  especial  attention. 

-A.      ITTTXjXj      SST 

OV  TfiUB 

Independent      Readers. 

IN  FIVE  VOLUMES,  AND  MOBE  THAN  1000  PAGES, 

Will  be  sent  pott-paid,  to  any  Teacher  who  will  candidly  examine,  and  adopt,  If  approved, 
on  receipt  by  the  publishers  of  Oxa  Doll**. 


This  offer  holds  good  for  thirty  days  from  this  dale. 
Address,  J^  ft,  BABJTEB  *  GO* 

1-lt.  1U  ft  118  William  Streets,  X.  Y.,  or  111  State  St.,  Ohioafo,  Uttnols. 
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TO    TEACHERS. 


We  invito  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  onr 

Immense    Stock   of  Books. 

Embracing  every  department  of  Literature.    We  call  attention  to  onr  New  Catalogue  of 

STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Which  we  hare  just  Issued.    It  embraces  the  titles  of  all  the  best  and  most  readable 
books  in  the  language,  which  we  will  mall,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

JW  Special  discount  to  teachers. 

We  publish  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TEACHERS*  CLASS  BOOK,  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 

War  When  in  the  city,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  Teachers  examine  onr  stock  o 
Books,  Ac.,  Ac. 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

IS  West  Washington  Street, 

-4m  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

MERRILL  d  FIELD, 

Booksellers,  Paper,  Dealers, 

J^HTID     PUBLISHERS, 
No.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

An  prepared  to  furaUb  Teachers  end  Paplla  and  eterjbody  with  anything  in  the 

BOOK  AND  STATIONERY  LINE. 

They  will  forward  any  Book  In  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  Catalogue  Prictt. 
Teachers  visiting  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

ly-2  MERRILL    A   FIELD'S. 

GLENN'S  BLOCK  BOOK  STORE. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  BLANK  BOOKS,  SLATES,  &c. 

Paper,  Envelopes,  Ink,  Sabbath  School,  Religions,  and  Miscellaneous  Books,  Liquid 
81ating  for  Blackboards;  TEACHERS,  SCHOOL  TBUSTEK8,  and  all  others  supplied 
on  the  best  terms. 

Any  Book  sent  by  mail  at  Catalogue  Price. 

Friends  and  Strangers  from  the  Country  always  welcome. 

1-27  TODD.  CARMICHAEL  &  WILLIAMS. 
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No.  4  East  Washington  8t.t  Indianapolis. 

Toam  BMOK. 


>'  » 


J.  H.  V.  SMITH, 


DEALER    IN 


Theological,    Miscellaneous, 


BBLWIOVB  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL   BOOKS  OF  AIL   DENOMINATIONS. 
Blank  Books,  Paper,  Envelopes  and  Stationery  of  All  Kinds. 
Teachers  will,  find  it  to  their  intercut  to  call  and  examine  the  stock,  p-tf 

Depository  of  the)  Publication*  of  Method!**  Book  Concern. 


THE  XjITTXjIE  CHIEF. 

The  Be*l  Ithutratud  Magazine  for  Boy  and  CHrh. 

What  is  The  Iitttle  Chief » 

An  original  monthly  magazine  of  sixteen  double  column  pages,  containing  Stories, 
Biographies,  Travels,  Poems,  Dialogues,  Declarations,  Studies  in  History,  Geography, 
Botany  and  Physiology,  Rubuses,  Charades,  Pussies,  etc. 

Everything  THE  LITTLE  CHIEF  offers  its  readers  shall  be  of  sterling  good  sense, 
healthy  in  tone  and  full  of  interest. 

THE  CHIEF  aspires  to  be  a  leader  of  young  people  in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
morals  and  manners. 

THE  GRIEF  aims  te  combine  instruction  sad  amusement,  pleas***  and  profit— to 
develop,  encourage,  elevate  and  strengthen  all  good  and  generous  impulses. 

THE  CHIEF  will  constantly,  and  regardless  of  expenses,  call  to  his  aid  such  writers 
as  will  present  the  best  thoughts  in  the  most  attractive  and  entertaining  style. 

THE  CHIEF  hopes  to  brighten  many  faces,  cheer  many  hearts,  gladden  many  homes, 
purify  many  thoughts,  strengthen  many  hands — in  short,  make  its  readers  everywhere 
better  and  braver  for  the  fight  of  Bight  against  Wrong. 

THE  CHOICEST  WRITERS! 
For  Nothing  Four  Months  to  all  New  Subscribers. 


LITTLE  CHIEF  MOTTOES. 

TEACHERS  ATTENTION  I— Fifteen  beautifully  colored  mottoes  on  heavy  card-board 
at  75  cents  per  set,  or  a  club  of  four  to  The  Chief. 


A  maguiflcent  work  of  art,  entitled  "  Family  ahb  Frixhds;"  a  photographic  Family 
Record,  worth  f2.76,  given  away  for  a  olub  of  only  six  and  $8.00.  This  splendid  engrav- 
ing Is  just  published  by  Messrs.  Reynolds  A  Sherrard,  of  Chicago,  and  obtained  by  us 
at  great  cost.    Exclamations  of  delight  greet  it  everywhere. 

Journal  and  Teacher  and  Little  Chief  both  for  $1-76. 

Send  stamp  at  ones  for  copies  of  paper  and  our  long  list  of  splendid  premiums.  To 
all  new  subscribers  sending  us  76  cents  before  December  1st,  we  will  send  THE  CHIEF 
sixteen  months,  beginning  September,  1870. 

Address,  BHORTRIBCrE  *  JJUTTOE, 

10  No.  10  Kaitindale's  Block,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BT 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

611  MABKBT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


HALDEMAN'S  AFFIXES— NEW  EDITION. 

Affixes  in  their  Origin  and  Application,  exhibiting  the  Etymologic  Structure  of 

(100,000)  English  Words.    By  8.  S.  Haldeman,  Professor  of  Comparative 

Philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Bevised  Edition 

of  1871.     Price,  by  mail,  S2. 

The  structure  of  words  is  so  important  that  books  devoted  strictly  to  etymology  have 
been  entitled  analyses,  although  they  go  no  farther  than  the  ordinary  etymologies.  The 
Jjfixee  might,  however,  have  been  truly  entitled  either  an  Etymology  or  an  Analysis,  be- 
cause in  no  other  work  is  the  structure  of  English  words  given  with  such  minute  atten- 
tion to  the  many  points  left  unexplained,  even  in  the  examples  cited  in  preceding  treat- 
ises. Twelve  pages  have  been  added  to  the  revised  edition,  including  an  index  to  about 
seven  hundred  illustrative  words,  and  an  example  illustrative  of  each  affix  given  in  the 
list  of  (600)  Prefixes  and  (1,600)  8ufflxes. 

"  We  are  strongly  disposed  to  regard  the  publication  of  such  a  book  as  a  striking  la- 
stance  of  what  we  have  premised  as  to  the  labor  and  self-denial  of  its  followers." — Com- 
temporary  Review,  Loudon,  1867. 

"Analysis  so  searching  and  so  accurate  as  that  found  in  this  work,  presents  a  study  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  student  of  language.  *  *  *  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  is 
the  hands  of  every  one  desirous  of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English 
tongue."— Southern  Review,  Baltimore,  July,  1868. 


II. 

THE  SCHOLAR'S  COMPANION— NEW  EDITION. 

The  Scholar's  Companion,  containing  exercises  in  the  Orthography,  Derivation, 
Classification  of  English  words,  wfth  an  introduction  and  a  copious  index.    By  Sofas 
W.  Bailey.    A  new  edition — thoroughly  revised.    Price,  by  mail,  $1. 

This  edition  contains  all  the  features  which  have  made  the  book  one  of  the  most  accepts* 
ble  to  the  public  during  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Although  it  is  not  exclusively  devoted 
to  Etymology,  the  greater  part  is  taken  up  with  this  subject,  the  principal  derivatives  of 
604  Latin,  and  224  Greek  primitives  being  defined ;  and  in  the  review  edition  an  index  of 
these  is  given  with  an  English  example  added  to  each,  and  the  new  matter  extends  to 
fifteen  pages. 


III. 

^C-A.HTI3STX>-A.3L.E'S  SFELLEB& 

COMPBISIKQ 

THE  PKIMABY  SPELLER.    06  pages.    Betail  price,  SO  cents. 
THE  COMPLETE  SPELLEB.    168  pages.    Betail  price,  30  cents. 

TESTED  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  AND  APPROVED. 

The  prominent  features  of  these  Spellers  ate: 

1.  They  are  eminently  practical. 

2.  They  are  graded  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  learner. 

8.  In  them  the  Orthography  of  our  language  is  reduced  to  a  system. 
4.  They  contain  a  list  of  contrasted  words. 

C^The  words  are  presented  in  the  same  form  as  they  occur  in  ordinary  printing. 
WtrCorrespondence  of  Teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  is  respectfully  invited 
by  the  Publishers.  2-fob  a  apr. 
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Is  doll 


OF   INDIANA. 


Located    at    Greencastle,    Indiana, 


TH1  SUCCESS  0!  THIS  INSTITUTION  IS  ALREADY  ESTABLISHED. 

The  present  term  will  close  January  27th,  the  next  term  commencing 

January  30th. 

The  Instruction  is  Thorough  and  Practical. 

tuition  rat  term  of  ten  weeks  : 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT, f  5  00 

INTERMEDIATE, 3  00 

COLLEGIATE, 10  00 

Payable  at  the  middle  of  the  term.    No  deduction  will  be  made  for 
absence,  except  in  cases  of  protracted  illness. 

The  Daughters  of  Clergymen  will  be  charged  One  Half  the  above 

Rates. 


The  house  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  boarders  after  the  Holidays. 
Pupils  from  a  distance  can  be  accommodated  with  good  board  and  com- 
fortable rooms, 

At  tft.00  a  Week,  Including  Fuel  and  I4ghto. 

Address  the  President  of  the  Board, 

tter.  Dr.  B.  W.  FISXK,  Or, 
W.  W.  BTKRJ,  Mtttftpal, 

2-8t  annSNOABTLS,  CRD. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

SCiiJSCTIC  BBVCHTlOttsUi  SMMIMS 


PUBLISHED    BY 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


"  OincUmaU  dembOeee  pnbUeheemore  elementary  oehool-bookt  than  any 
It  eeeme  a  UtOe  odd  that  the  younaeet  eecHon  of  our  country  should 
etore-countere  of  Boeton,  the  Athene  of  America."  Boston  Letter  in  the 
Bookseller. 


eUyim>Oe 
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M  oGUFFEY'S  SERIES. 


XoGTJFFEY'S 
MoQTJFFEY'S 
MoGTJFFEY'S 
MoGUFFEY'S 
MoGUFFETPS 
MoGTJFFEY'S 
MoQUFFEY'B 
MoGTJFFEY'S 


Eoleotio  Speller. 
New  First  Reader. 
New  Seoond  Reader. 
New  Third  Reader. 
New  Fburth.  Reader. 
New  Filth  Reader. 
New  Sixth  Reader. 
Primary  Charts,  10  Nos. 


ARITHMETICS. 

RAY'S  Primary  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Intellectual  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Practical  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Higher  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Test  Examples. 


RAY'S  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
RAY'S  New  Higher  Algebra. 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

RAY'S  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
RAY'S  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
RAY'S  Analytio  Geometry. 
RAY'S  Elements  of  Astronomy. 
RAY'S  Calculus,  (in  preparation.) 
RAY'S  Surveying  at  Navigation,  (in  prep*) 
EVANS*  School  Geometry. 

GRAMMAR  *  COMPOSITION. 

Elementary  Grammar. 
English  Grammar. 


PINNEO'S 
PINNEO'S 
PINNEO'S 
PINNEO'S 
PINNEO'S 
PINNEO'S 


Analytical  Grammar. 
Guide  to  Composition. 
English  Teacher. 
False  Syntax. 
Parsing  fixaroisjea. 


The  Eoleotlo  Primary  Geography. 
The  Eoleotio  Intermediate  Geography. 
The  Eoleotio  School  Geography. 


The  Eoleotio  Copy-Books.    (12-) 
The  Eoleotio  'Writing-Cards.    (360 
The  Eoleotio  Hand-Book  of  Penm*BJB> 
The  Eoleotio  Bxtroise^Booec 

SCHOOL  MUSIC 

PHILLIPS'  Day  School  Singer. 
The  Young  Singer,  No,  L 
The  Young  Singer,  Nc  EL 
The  Young  Singer's  Manual. 

LOGIC,  PHILOSOPHY.  *e> 


SCHUYLER'S  Principles  of 
NORTON'S  Natural  Philosophy. 
HIDB*9  Elocution. 
MoGTJFFEY'S  Primary  Speaker. 
MoGUFFEY'S  Bslectio  Specter. 
COLE'S  Institute  Reader. 

GRADED  SCHOOL  SERB* 

WHITE'S  Primary  Arithmetic 
WHITE'S  Intermediate  Arithmetic 
WHITE'S  Complete  Arithmetic 
SCHUYLER'S  Complete  Algebra. 


WHITE'S  Common  School  Register. 
WHITE'S  Graded  School 


be  WOLF'S  Instructive  Speller. 
LEIGH'S  Phonetic  Primer. 
LEIGH'S  Phonetio  Primary 
THE  EXAMINER  or  Teacher's  Aid. 


g»KUAL  NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL 

'Any  books  of  tho  Eclectic  Educational  SeHee  will  bo  tarnished  lor  lint  introduction  in 

coii—pomttPf  books  not  in  satisfactory  nao,  at  greatly  reduced  rates.    81  oglo  spochnan  copies  lor 
»Ti«w  to  IntrodocUon,  win  alao  bo  furnished  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers  ot 

Correapondenoa  la  respectfully  solicited. 


m 

IMPORTANT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATION. 


NOW  BEAD 


TBI  ECLECTIC  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES. 

By  A.  von  STEINWEHR  A  D.  G.  BBINTON. 

The  Series  consists  of  three  books :  PRIMARY.  INTERMEDIATE,  and  SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY.  Though  each  book  of  the  Series  differs  from  the  others  In  scope  and 
treatment,  the  arrangement  of  topics  and  materials  is  the  same  in  all. 

Each  book  is  divided  into  a  general  and  a  descriptive  part:  the  general  part  containing 
the  necessary  definitions  and  explanations  of  the  three  branches  of  the  science— Mathe- 
matical, Physical,  and  Political  Geography ;  the  descriptive  part  treating  of  the  conti- 
nents, their  physical  features,  political  divisions,  inhabitants,  etc. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

The  maps  are  printed  on  a  left  hand  page,  and  are  followed  by  three  or  more  pages  of 
text. 

The  descriptive  part  treats  of  geographical  topics  in  the  following  order :  (1)  Position, 
(2)  Surface,  (3)  Rivers  and  Lakes,  (4)  Climate  and  Vegetation,  (6)  Inhabitants,  (6)  Polit- 
ical Divisions  and  Cities.  Questions  on  the  text  are  added.  The  teacher  is  furnished 
with  every  means  to  insure  success,  and  is  not  forced,  at  each  step,  to  classify  a  mass  of 
isolated,  heterogeneous  facts,  or  to  add  an  extended  commentary  of  his  own. 

THE  MAPS. 

Special  attention  Is  called  to  the  Maps,  which,  in  correctness  and  artistic  execution, 
•re  greatly  superior  to  those  of  any  other  series  of  school  geographies. 

Our  own  country  is  fully  represented  on  seven  Smtiokai.  Maps.  The  old  historical 
division  into  four  groups  has  been  discarded,  the  addition  of  new  States  and  Territories 
in  the  West  having  made  those  groups  so  very  unequal  In  extent.  The  division  adopted 
is  hated  upon  t\*  physical  feature*  of  the  coutUrp,  a  grouping  at  once  natural  and  useful  for 
purposes  of  instruction. 

GRADATION. 

The  Primary  Geography  contains  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  stated  In 
plain,  simple  language. 

The  Intermediate  Ctoograimy  contains  sufficient  materials  for  a  complete  course 
in  a  majority  of  schools;  thus  rendering  more  than  two  books  unnecessary  except  in  the 
more  closely  graded  schools  of  cities  and  villages.  Tho  Map-Drawing  Lkmon*  are  placed 
after  the  descriptions  of  the  continents  and  political  divisions. 

The  School  Geography  is  designed  to  complete  the  course.  The  various  topics 
are  more  fully  treated  in  this  book  than  in  the  Intermediate,  and  It  contains  a  complete 
outline  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography. 

Rzvikw  Question*  and  a  Pkomoukciko  Yooabulasy  have  been  added  to  each  book,  and 
Tery  feU  Paxsicu.  and  Statistic*!.  Tablxs  to  the  Intermediate  and  School  Geographies. 

BEAUTY  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  numerous  wood -cut  illustrations  of  the  Series  have  been  designed  and  engraved  by 
the  best  artists  of  the  country,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  the  Series  beau- 
tiful, interesting,  and,  In  a  marked  degree,  teachable  and  instructive. 


RETAIL  PRICE— Of  the  Primary  Geography,  86o.;  Intermediate  Geography,  $1.00; 
Softool  Gaegsapay*  $ft.00.-  ; 

Siagfte  Specimen  Geafes,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  examination  with  aview  te  iatroduo- 
tion— Primary,  60c.;  Intermediate,  $1.00;  Soboo),  $1.91. 

•^-Parties  desirens  of 'introducing  the  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies  are  respectfully 
invited  tocoriMapead  with  the  publishers,  WILSON,  HINKLK  A  CO., 

2-tL  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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New  School  and  College  Text  Books. 

Published  by  D.  APPLET0N  &  Co., 

*>0,  99  «fc  04  Grand  Street,  New  Yorlc. 


1. 

CORNELI/S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.— The  moat  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive work  on  this  subject  ever  presented  for  the  nee  of  the  schools  of  this  country; 
lavishly  illustrated,  and  embracing  all  late  discoveries  and  the  most  recent  views  of 
scientific  writers.  Containing  Nineteen  Pages  of  Maps  and  copious  Questions.  The 
Physical  Features  of  the  United  8tates  receive  particular  attention.  A  line  Physical 
Hap  of  the  United  8tates  and  a  Hap  of  Alaska,  on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  are 
given.    Large  4to,  104  pages.    Price,  $1,60. 

II. 

LOCKYER'8  ELEMENTS  OF  ASTRONOMY.— Accompanied  with  nmner* 
one  Illustrations,  and  Arago's  Celestial  Charts  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemis- 
phere. By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  8oeiety ;  Editor  of 
'*  Nature,"  etc.    12mo,  312  pages. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  astronomers,  and  the  pioneer  in 
many  important  researches,  which  he  has  embodied  in  his  book.  The  fine  Celestial 
Charts  of  Arago  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  costly  Atlas  of  the  Heavens.  This  is  the 
only  fext-book  having  this  advantage.  8ome  of  the  illustrations  are  from  photographs 
and  drawings  by  De  La  Rue,  Guillemln,  and  others  equally  distinguished.  The  work  has 
been  revised  and  adapted  to  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  by  an  eminent  American 
teacher,  and  is  offered  by  the  publishers  as  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore 
published. 

in. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTAJTYi  designed  to  cultivate  the  Observing  Powers  of 

Children.    By  Elisa  A.  Toumans.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  little  book  has  a  two-fold  claim  upon  those  concerned  In  the  work  of  education : 

1st.  It  introduces  the  beginner  to  the  study  of  Botany  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  prop* 
erly  done— by  the  direct  observation  of  vegetable  forms. 

2d.  It  is  designed  to  keep  the  mind  in  direct  intercourse  with  the  objects  and  order  of 
Nature,  and  to  train  the  observing  powers  and  the  mental  operations  they  involve  In  a 
systematic  way. 

There  are  no  lessons  to  "commit  and  recite.**  The  pupil  commences  with  actual 
specimens  of  plants  which  every  one  is  able  to  collect,  and  learns  to  look  with  his  own 
eyes  and  think  with  his  own  mind. 

Children  can  begin  to  study  plants  successfully  by  this  method  as  soon  as  they  earn 
write,  and  any  teacher,  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  can  conduct  them 
through  the  exercises  without  difficulty. 

Every  true  teacher  will  hail  this  new  work  with  delight. 

•  IV. 

HARKNESS'  EDITION  OF  CJESAR*    COMMENTARIES  Olf  THE 

GALLIC  WAR.— Price,  $1.60.  This  edition  has  been  carefully  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  student  who  has  just  completed  the  Latin  Reader,  and  it  aims  to  introduce 
him  to  an  appreciative  study  of  standard  literary  work.  The  notes  furnish  such  collat- 
eral information  as  will  enable  the  learner  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  stirring 
events  recorded  in  the  Commentaries,  and  such  special  aid  as  will  enable  him  to  ear* 
mount  real  and  untried  difficulties  of  construction  and  odiom.  The  volume  also  con- 
tains plans  of  battles,  a  copious  dictionary,  a  map  of  Gaul,  and  a  brief  life  of  Cesser. 

V. 

A    TREATISE    ON    LEVELING,    TOPOGRAPHY.    AND    HIGHER 

SURVEYING.— By  W.  M.  Gillespie,  LL.D.,  Civil  Engineer.  Edited  by  Gady  Staley, 
A.  M.,  0.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Union  College, 


For  information  In  regard  to  introduction  of  all  Educational  Works  published  by 
D.  APPLETON  A  Co.,  Address  GEO.  H.  TWfSS, 

Colvmbus,  One, 
tf  Agents  for  Central  States. 
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CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES, 
IN  THREE  BOOKS. 


II. 


* 

I.    PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY.    New  edition.    Small  4to,  96  pages.    15  Maps.    Beau- 
tifully Illustrated.    Price  90  cents. 
f  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.    New  edition.    Large  4to,  96  pages.    17 
elegant  Map*  and  Map  Drawings.    Price,  $1.60. 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.    New  edition.    Large  4to,  124  pages. 
31  Maps.    Same  grade  as  Intermediate,  but  much  fuller.    Price,  $1.76. 
III.    PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Described  on  opposite  page. 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  to  the  fact 
that,  with  the  publication  of  our  New  Physical  Geography,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  the 
most  thorough  and  complete  series  of  Geographies,  comprised  in  three  books,  to  be  fou.nd 
in  the  American  market.  Also  that  we  hare  two  different  books  to  select  from,  for  the 
second  series— one  being  fuller  in  details  than  the  other,  but  no  higher  in,  grade— thus 
•daptiog  the  series  to  the  wants  of  any  course  of  study.  Send  for  Special  Circular,  gjv-s 
ing  fall  particulars. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Also  Publish  r 

CORNELL'S  OUTLINE  HAPS.    Neat,  durable,  and  cheap. 

APPLETON'S  ARITHMETIC.    New,  up  to  the  times  and  increasing  rapidly  incfrtu- 
lation. 

QUACKENBOS'  GRAMMARS,  COMPOSITION,  and  RHETORIC.    The  Rhetoric  is  used 
In  127  out  of  the  148  Academies  teaching  that  branch  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

QUACKENBOS'  HISTORIE8.    Brought  down  to  the  present  Administration.    Yery  en- 
tertaining in  style*  and  free  from  political  and  religions  prejudices. 

<JUACKENB08'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Pronounced  Ou  hook  on  Physical  Sciences 
by  those  who  have  used  to. 

YOUMAN'S  CHEMISTRY.    Up  to  date.    Not  encumbered  by  technicalities,  yet  sci- 
entific. 

HUXLEY  AND  YOUMAN'S  PHYSIOLOGY.    "By  far  the  beat  work  of  the  kind  I 
have  seen.'* — Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr. 

BARENESS'  LATIN  AND  GREEK  8ERIES.  Used  in  nearly  all  our  leading  Classical  In- 
stitutions. 

HADLEY'8  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    All  leading  Colleges  use  it. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN,  HEBREW,  and   8YRIAC  GRAMMARS, 
READERS,  PHRASE-BOOKS,  and  DICTIONARIES.    (See  Catalogue.) 

Teachers  and  School  officers  are  respectfully  invited  to  address  us  on  matters  connected 
with  the  introduction  and  use  of  our  publications.  Immediate  attention  will  be'gifon 
to  any  letters  or  orders  with  which  we  are  favored,  and  the  moss  satisfactory  terms  will 
bo  made  for  introduction.  A  Descriptive  Catalog**,  embracing  all  our  reliable  and  popu- 
lar Text-Books,  with  prices,  will  be  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  application.  Lists  of 
Schools,  of  Teachers,  and  School  officers,  Circulars,  oto.,  are  requested  in  return.  Per- 
sons ordering  are  requested  to  be  particular  to  give  their  post-office  address  in  full. 

Those  visiting  New  York  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  extensive 
assortment  of  TexUBooks. 


Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  will  be  mailed  to  teachers  and  school! 
officers,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  reduced  rates. 
Address,  GEO.  H.  TWISS, 

'Columbus;  Ohio, 
10-tf.  Agent  for  Central  States.. 
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IVISON  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.. 

138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  York.  . 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

We  have  added  to  oar  Scientific  Series, 
Mid  have  become  the  exclusive  publishers 
of  the  following  standard  Text-Books : 

Prof.  Dana**  Manual  of  Geology. 

Prof.  Dana1*  Text- Book  of  Otology. 

Prof.  Billiman's  First  Principles  of  Chem- 
istry. 

Prof.  SUlintan's  Principle  of  Physics  or, 
Natural  Philosophy. 


We  have  recently  published : 

First  Lessons  in  Mental  and 
Written  Arithmetic. 

This  volume  contains  180  paces,  and  is 
probably  the  handsomest  Primary  School- 
book  yet  issued.  No  expense,  either  in  the 
drawing  or  engraving  of  cuts,  has  been 
spared  to  make  its  illustrations  as  attractive 
and  useful  as  possible.  The  book  is  intended 
for  use  in  Primary  classes  where  one  book 
only  is  desired,  and  for  this  purpose  it  can 
have  no  equal. 

LOOM  IS'  FIRBT  STEPS  IN  MUSIC. 

Being  a  Graded  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Music  for  Common  Schools. 

Literature  of  the  English  Langoage. 

Comprising  representative  selections  from 
the  best  authors ;  also  lists  of  contempora- 
neous writers  and  their  principal  works,  by 
E.  Hunt,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  t he  Girls'  High 
omd  Normal  School,  Boston. 


IS; 

Or  GREEK  FOB  BEGINNERS, 

By  J.  A.  Spencer,  8.  T.  D.,  Professor  in  the 

Greek  Language  and  Literature  of  the 

College  of  the  CUy  of  New  York. 

It  will  comprise  easy  lessons  in  Orthog- 
raphy, Etymology,  and  Greek  reading 
exercises,  together  with  Notes  and  a  Vo- 
cabulary.    ' 

Webster's  Illustrate!  Pocket  Dictionary; 

Being  a  pocket  edition  of  the  unabridged, 
and  comprising  18,000  words. 

A  NEW  THING  IN  SLATES. 
Tike  Amerl 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL    SLATES. 

A  novelty,  furnishing  to  the  pupil  em- 
ployment, amusement  and  instruction  in 
exercises  of  the  highest  importance.  Send 
for  circular. 


xnr  :f:r»:ess. 

A  History  of  the 

COMMON    SCHOOL    SYSTEM 

of  the  State  of  New  York. 

By  6.  B.  Randall,  late  Superintendent  of  Esa- 
cation  of  the  City  of  New  Tori. 

A  SCHOOL  HIST0BT  OF  THE 

UNITED    STATES, 

From  the  Earliest  Discoveries  to  the 
By  Prof.  Wn%.  SmdnUm,  of 
University  of  Cal\f< 


BEADY  IN  DXCEM BBB. 

A  Short  Coarse    in 

Aim  tbb  U8i  or  OLomxs. 

By  Henry  Kidder,  Superintendent  of  Beheem 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

A  SHORTER  COURSE  IN 

ENGLISH     GRAMMAR 

By  Simoh  Kiu. 

Adapted  for  use  in  schools  where  only  one 
text-book  in  Grammar  is  intended  to  be 
nsed,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
best  works  of  this  kind  before  the  public. 
Mr.  Kerl  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  tine 
to  its  preparation,  and  has  introduced  many 
new  and  excellent  features. 


Standard  Text-Books. 


AMERICAN    EDUCATIONAL     SERIES. 

This  justly  popular  Series  of  Text-Boob 
is  noted  for  its  freshness,  completeness,  ad- 
mirable gradation,  and  the  beauty  and  sub- 
stantial nature  of  its  manufacture.  It 
comprises  a  full  and  thorough  course  of 
study,  from  the  simplest  Primer  to  the  most 
advanced  Mathematical  and  Scientilc  work, 
among  which  are: 

Sanders*  Union  Readers, 

Robison's  Mathematics, 
KerVs  Grammars, 

Webster's  Dictionaries, 

Qrny's  Botanies. 
Spenoerian  Copy-Books,  Retail  Price  reduced 

to  16  cents, 
Wilson's  Histories, 

Fasquelle's  French  Course, 

Woodbury*  $  German  Course, 
Wells'  Science, 

Cotton's  Geographies, 

And  many  other  well-known  works. 

The  Illustrated  Catalogue,  descriptive  of  The  American  Educational  Series  of 
School  and  College  Text -Books,  and  The  Educational  Reporter,  a  handsome  publicities 
full  of  useful  information,  mailed  free  to  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer. 

sXsT*  Correspondence  relating  to  our  books  for  introduction  into  schools  in  Ikmasj* 
Ohio,  Kkmtccxy  and  TmtHKttZK,  is  invited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  ad- 

EST1  to*  »  a.  -.  ~     W-  *■  BARNARD.  Gitoal  Aqwt. 

Office  at  Bowen,  Stewart  e%  Co's.  lndl«»»polto, 
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ITISftff,  BLAKBB1K,  YAYLtR  ft  0* 

138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


2STOT*r      BBADT 

A  SHORTER  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

By  8IM0N  KEBL,  A.  M., 


Author  of  ltFirtt  Louon*  in  EnglUh  Grammar,'*  *•  Common  School  Grammar 

"Composition  and  Rhetoric,"  Ac. 


One  Volume,  240  Pages,  Price  Seventy-five  Cents. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  much  study,  experience,  and  reflection ;  and  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  set  it  beyond  all  Just  grounds  of  critical  censure.  The  condition  and 
wants  of  schools  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  have  been  carefully  considered,  as  well  as 
the  advanced  state  of  philological  science,  and  the  work  has  been  modified  accordingly, 
so  as  to  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  new  and  improved  productions.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  points  to  which  special  attention  is  invited :  1st.  The  book  is  small,  yet  it 
is  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  outline,  and  not  deficient  in  necessary  detail.  2d.  It 
consists  of  an  oral  course  followed  by  a  course  of  Text,  in  accordance  with  that  method 
of  teaching  into  which  the  best  schools  have  gradually  fallen  by  experience.  3d.  The 
classification  throughout  is  new,  original,  and  probably  the  most  simple  and  natural  ever 
given  in  a  grammar.    4th.  All  things  relating  to  the  same  subject  have  been  brought  to- 

S ether ;  while  all  trashy  incumbrances,  all  useless  generalities,  and  all  quackery  of  expe- 
ients  have  been  carefully  excluded.  6th.  The  book  excels  in  method,  clearness,  plthi* 
neas,  brevity  and  completeness :  in  its  definitions,  illustrations  and  exercises ;  In  prac- 
tical utility  and  adaptation  to  the  school-room ;  and  it  is  strictly  native— not  an  imita- 
tion of  Latin  or  Greek  Grammars. 


▲  SfftftY  OOUftSB  IN  ASTBvNMT. 

By  HBNBT  KIDDLE,  A.  M. 
Superintendent  of  School*,  Now  York  City,  Author  of  "New  Elementary  A$tronomp.*' 

One  Volume,  Fully  Illustrated,  180  Pagei,  Price,  Eighty  Cents. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  supply  a  brief  course  of  lessons  in  Astronomy  for  the  nee 
of  young  people,  or  of  those  whose  time  and  opportunities  do  not  permit  a  more  exhaust- 
ive study  of  the  subject.  The  objective  plan  has  been  followed  as  far  as  it  it  applicable 
to  the  subject,  and  the  arrangement,  throughout  the  work,  has  been  adapted  to  the  top- 
ical method  of  recitation.  An  Astronomical  Index  has  been  appended,  which  will  be  found 
very  useful  and  convenient  in  affording  a  brief  summary  of  definitions  for  final  review. 
Problems  of  the  Globes  have  been  inserted  in  connection  with  those  parts  of  the  book  to 
which  thoy  refer,  so  as  to  impress  more  clearly  upon  the  pupil's  mind  the  principles  in- 
volved in  their  operation.  * 


Either  of  the  above  mentioned  books  will  be  sent  by  mall,  to  any  teacher,  for  ex- 
amination, on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price.    Address, 

M.  B.  BABNABD,  General  Agent, 
It.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

VimVZ  IMPROVED  SCHOOL  DESK. 

PATENTED,  APRIL,  1870. 


Has  elements  of  strength  not  found  in  any  other  desk  now  In  use.  It  la  peculiar  In 
the  application  of  the  iron  castings  to  the  wood-work,  and  a  personal  inspection  can  not 
fail  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind  that  it  is  in 

ACCORDANCE  WITH  PHILOSOPHICAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Introduced  with  perfect  satisfaction  INTO  EIGHTEEN  C1TIE8  AMD  TOWNS  in  less 
than  three  months. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  all  Information,  address 

r  0.  W.  DU8TIN, 

2-6m.  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 


ANTHON'S  CLASSICAL  8KB  IBS.  The  most  complete  Classical  Series  published  in 
America. 

LOOMTS*S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES.  The  favorite  in  American  Colleges  and 
Academies. 

CURTIUS  AND  SMITH'S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  SERIES.  Peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.    The  two  first  Latin  Books  are  now  ready. 

HOOKER'S  SERIES  ON  THE  NATURAL  8CIENOE8.  The  only  complete  and  pro- 
gressive Series.  In  Eight  Books,  vis.,  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  In  Three  Parts,  a 
Small  Chemistry,  a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
Natural  History,  and  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

WADDEL'8  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A  small  book,  containing  only 
such  matter  as  should  be  memorised  by  the  pupil. 

FOWLER'S  GRAMMARS.  Three  Book*,  adapted  respectively  to  the  requirements  of 
Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools. 

©ALTON'S  PHTSIOLOGT.  Just  published,  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading 
Colleges,  besides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

B  AVEN'8  RHETORIC.    (Jutt  ready.)    New,  fresh,  and  practical. 

WINCHELL'S  GEOLOGICAL  CHART.  The  only  chart  which  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusions of  modern  geologists. 

COMFORT'S  GERMAN  COURSE.  {J**t  Publinhed.)  Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  entirely  Ignorant  of  the  German  language. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  in  use. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORIES.  Comprising  Smith's  Greece,  Liddell's  Rome,  8tudent*s 
France,  Student's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and 
Smith's  Old  and  New  Testament  Histories.  Each  History  oomptete  in  one  l2mo 
volume. 

SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIES.  For  High  Schools  and  Academies.  Greece,  Rome 
and  England,  now  ready. 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARIES,  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal  and 
Paraphrastic. 

WILLI AMSON'8  CONCENTRIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial,  Invaluable  aids 
to  the  study  of  Astronomy.  The  other  Globe  is  of  Glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  It 
the  Stars,  Oolures,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  etc. 

BOYD'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  EcUoiic,  presenting  the  views  of  most  of  the 
noted  writers  on  the  subject. 

DUFF'S  BOOK-KEEPING.  The  newest  and  meet  complete.  Practically  illustrating  Mer- 
chants', Manufacturers',  Private  Bankers',  Railroad,  and  National  Bank  accounts. 

DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

DRAPER'S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY.  Made  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies. 

FOSTER'S  CHEMISTRY  AND  APPARATUS.  A  complete  set  of  all  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  in  the  work  is  furnished  for  $45.00. 

SALKELD'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  SPANISH.  Adapted  to  the  needs  of  aU  classes  of 
learners. 

KNAPP'S  FRBVGfl  0RAMHAB-  AND  READER.  Written  by  an  American  who  fully 
appreciated  the  difficulties  of  American  pupils. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER' 8  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  with  reference  to  the  American  people. 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Students  of  all  grades. 

SCHOOL  LYRICS :    A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns  for  Devotional  Exercises  in  Schools. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICON8 :  Anthon's  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary, Andrews's  Latin-English  Lexicon,  Riddle  and  Arnold's  English-Latin  Lexi- 
con, Liddeli  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon,  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon, 
Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary, 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionary,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Drisler's  Greek- 
English  and  EngtishfcGreek  I«exteon  (««  "Pre**.) 

Awn  MAirr  otvxn  Valuable  Educational  Wobjls. 

For  terms,  address,  HARPER  *  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 

1-tf.  -     :        Or,  W.  P.  ROGERS,  Lock  Box  140,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS^ 


\ 

HARPER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  D.  B.  8cott,  A.  M., 
$1  60. 

Teachers  who  have  been  unable  to  find,  among  the  many  imperfect  works  offered  them, 
a  School  History  containing  the  elements  which  should  rightly  compose  such  a  work, 
will  find  in  this  work  that  accuracy,  sense  of  proportion,  and  careful  generalisation 
which  are  necessary  to  a  successful  text-book  on  the  History  of  the  United  States.  It 
contains  an  unusual  number  of  valuable  maps. 

WILSON'S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER,    fl  40. 

This  book  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  author's  other  Reading-Books,  and  embraces, 
in  brief,  the  principles  of  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Eloquence  and  Oratory,  as  applied  to  both 
prose  and  poetry.    The  whole  adapted  to  Elocutionary  Instruction. 

WILSON'S  SPELLER  AND  ANALYZER.    45  cents. 

In  addition  to  containing  several  times  as  much  matter  for  Spelling-Lessons  as  any 
other  book  of  its  size,  it  Imparts  thorough  elementary  instruction  in  the  formation,  deri- 
vation and  uses  of  words. 

FRENCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    50  cents. 

A  practical  work,  rather  than  a  book  of  arithmetical  pussies.  This  book  completes  the 
author's  Common-School  Course. 

CALKIN8'  OBJECT  LESSONS.    $1  60. 

To  parents  and  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  train  the  perceptive  faculties  of  chil- 
dren, this  book  is  of  great  assistance  and  value. 

MARCH'S  PARSER  AND  ANALYZER:  an  Elementary  Work  on  Grammar.  40 
cents. 

This  book  is  so  made  as  to  train  the  pupil  to  see,  hear  and  think,  as  well  as  to  remem- 
ber rightly.  The  briefest  accurate  definitions  are  given,  followed  by  problems  which 
the  pupil  is  to  solve,  and  so  work  out  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  principles  and 
rules.    The  diagram  analysis  will  be  found  easy,  stimulating  and  helpful. 

DALTON'8  PHYSIOLOGY.    $1  60. 

This  book,  while  containing  a  sufficiency  of  matter  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
College  course,  is  written  in  language  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  who 
compose  the  higher  classes  of  our  Common  Schools. 

HARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS,  WITH  MARGINAL  DRAWING  LESSONS.  $2  00 
per  dozen. 

Biz  Numbers,  comprising  the  full  Common  School  Course,  now  ready. 

These  books  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  seriously  felt— the  need  of  some  method 
of  teaching  Drawing  in  Common  Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a  special 
teacher. 

HARPERS  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SLATE,  with  accompanying  Cards,  containing 
over  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing  and  Arithmetic    99  00 
per  dosen. 
This  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  Is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools,  and  forms 

an  excellent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books. 

WILSON  AND  CALKINS*  CHARTS,  Colored.  Sheets,  fll  70;  Mounted,  $18  00;  Atlas 
Form,  $2000;  Manual,  $1  60. 

These  Charts  are  designed,  in  connection  with  the  accompanying  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tion by  Marcius  Wilson,  and  the  "  Primary  Object  Lessons  "  by  If.  A  Calkins,  to  fur- 
nish the  teacher  with  the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  application  of  a  true  system  of 
Elementary  Instruction.  In  the  Six  Reading  Charts  the  type  is  sufficiently  large  to  be 
easily  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  These  Charts  will  be  furnished  either  separately 
or  in  full  sets,  either  mounted  or  in  sheets.  When  mounted,  two  are  on  a  card  of  the 
sise  of  each  chart,  about  8*  by  80  inches.  The  sheets  are  mailable ;  the  mounted  charts 
can  be  sent  only  by  express  or  as  freight. 

HOOKER'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE^In  Three  Parts :  Part  I.,  Plants ;  Part  II., 
Animals ;  Part  III.,  Air,  Water,  Light,  Heat,  etc.  Per  Fart,  90  cents.  The  Three 
Parts  bound  In  One  Volume,  92  00. 

In  this  little  book  the  author's  object  Is  to  supply  the  parent  and  teacher  with  the 
means  of  introducing  the  child  Into  three  departments  of  Natural  Science,  viz.,  Botany, 
Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  lessons  are  simply,  correctly  and  enter- 
tainingly written,  within  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  children,  and  are  intended  to 
prepare  the  pupil  to  take  up  the  author's  higher  books.    Address 

HARPER  *  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York  ; 
l.tf  Or,  W.  P.  ROGERS,  Look-Box  140,  Indianapolis. 
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J".  <Sc  IF.  Q-ZE^^ZkOLinSTQ-, 
Merchant     Tailors, 

AMD  DEALERS  IK 

HEADY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 
No.  85  East  Washington  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

INDIANA     STATE     UNIVERSITY, 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 


Tuition  Free  for  all  in  every  Department  of  tbe  University. 


The  next  Term  begins  April  8th,  1871.      Ladles  admitted  to  all  tbe  Colleg* 
Classes  and  Normal  Department.    Military  Science,  and  practical  Civil  Engineering  are 
taught,  as  well  as  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  teaching. 
For  farther  information,  address,  S«v.  G.  NUTT,  D.  D., 

W.  HA  NN  AM  AN,  President,  Bloomington. 

President  of  Board  Trustees.  [7-tf] 

~~  HE  LITTLE  CHIEF. 

The  Be$l  IUuatrated  Magazine  for  Boy*  and  QirU. 
'What  is  The  Little  Chief  I 

An  original  monthly  magazine  of  sixteen  double  column  pages*,  containing  Stories, 
Biographies,  Travels,  Poems,  Dialogues,  Declarations,  Studies  in  History,  Geography, 
Botany  and  Physiology  .Rubuses,  Charades,  Puzzles,  etc. 

Everything  THE  LITTLE  CHIEF  offers  its  readers  shall  be  of  sterling  good  sense, 
healthy  in  tone  and  full  of  interest. 

THE  CHIEF  aspires  to  be  a  leader  of  young  people  in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
morals  and  manners. 

THE  CHIEF  aims  to  combine  instruction  and  amusement,  pleasure  and  profit — to 
develop,  encourage,  elevate  and  strengthen  all  good  and  generous  impulses. 

THE  CHIEF  will  constantly,  and  regardless  of  expenses,  call  to  his  aid  such  writers 
as  will  present  the  best  thoughts  in  the  most  attractive  and  entertaining  style. 

THE  CHIEF  hopes  to  brighten  many  faces,  cheer  many  hearts,  gladden  many  homes, 
purify  many  thoughts,  strengthen  many  hands — in  short,  make  its  readers  everywhere 
better  and  braver  for  the  fight  of  Bight  against  Wrong. 

THE  CHOICEST   WRITERSI 
For  Nothing  Four  Months  to  all  New  Subscribers. 

LITTLE  CHIEF  MOTTOES. 

TEACHEBS  ATTENTION !— Fifteen  beautifully  colored  mottoes  on  heavy  card-board 
at  76  cents  per  set,  or  a  club  of  four  to  The  Chief. 

OTJS    GKRJlD^I)  PBI2E. 

A  magnificent  work  of  art,  entitled  "  Family  and  Fbiends  : "  a  photographic  Family 
Record,  worth  $2.76,  given  away  for  a  club  of  only  six  and  $*.<K).  This  splendid  engrav- 
ing is  just  published  by  Messrs.  Beynolds  &  Sherrard,  of  Chicago,  and  obtained  by  us 
at  great  cost.    Exclamations  of  delight  greet  it  everywhere. 

Journal  and  Teacher  and  Little  Chief  both  for  SI  .75. 

Send  stamp  at  once  for  copies  of  paper  and  our  long  list  of  splendid  premiums.  To 
all  new  subscribers  sending  us  76  cents  before  December  1st,  we  will  send  THE  CHIEF 

sixteen  months,  beginning  September,  1670.  

Address,  SHORTRIBOE  Jfc  BUTTON, 

10  No.  10  Martindale's  Block,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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THE  VICTORIA,  OR  LADIES'  GEM, 

Is  the  great  invention  long  and  earnestly  wished  for  by  your  sex.  We  desire  smart  and 
energetic  lady  agents  to  introduce  our  popular  and  Justly  celebrated  article  in  every  Vil- 
lage, Town  and  City  in  the  World.  It  is  highly  approved  of,  endorsed  and  adopted  by  all 
Ladies  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  is  now 

A  GBEAT  FAVOEITB  WITH  TEEM, 

It  is  what  every  Lady  has  wished  for,  gives  perfect 

FREEDOM  OF  ACTION, 
AND  PREVENTS  CATCHING  COLD 
AT  A  CRITICAL  PERIOD. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  all  eminent 


AUD  DI"VI2Sr:ES. 
Every  Lady  ^BSOIiTTTEIiTT 


and  will  purchase  OIETE 

at  sight.    Its  merits  are  apparent  at  a  GLANCE. 

Druggists,  milliners,  dressmakers,  and  those  who  keep  fancy  stores,  will  find  our  ex- 
cellent invention  gives  perfect  satisfaction,  and  sells  very  rapidi  ,and  netting  enormous 
profit*  to  agents  and  dealers.  Town  and  country  rights  given  free  to  all  who  desire  engag- 
ing in  an  honorable,  respectable  and  profitable  business,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  good  to 
these  snjfering  companion*  in  life.  Samples  $2,  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Send 
for  wholesale  circulars.    Address, 

VICTORIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

l-6m.  17  Park  Place,  New  York. 

$5.oo.         ^izrst   n&E^cirr^r.        $5.00. 

IMPROVED 

Family  Sewing  Machines 

$12.60  clear  profit  per  day.  $76.00  per  week.  $300  per  month  made  easy  by  any  Lady 
or  Geutleman  introducing  this  Genuine  and  Original  Old  Favorite.  With  Its  many  new 
and  practical  additions,  making  the  most  complete  combination  of  valuable  and  useful 
Improvements  ever  effected  in  any  one  Machine.  The  embodiment  of  extreme  simplicity, 
efficiency  and  utility,  entirely  different  in  model  and  design  from  any  low  priced  machine. 
It  is  the  most  serviceable,  elegant  and  reliable  Family  Sewing  Machine  ever  invented,  gives 
perfect  satisfaction  wherever  introduced.  Has  received  premiums.  Stood  the  test  of  ten 
years  and  is  fully  approved  by  every  family  who  have  them  in  use.  Is  noiseless,  makes 
the  strong  and  beautiful  Elastio  Lock  Stitch,  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  certainty. 
Sews  anything  a  needle  will  go  through,  from  the  finest  to  the  thickest  fabric,  firm  and 
neat,  with  ease.  Uses  all  kinds  of  silk  or  thread  direct  from  the  spool ;  is  Improved  with 
new  self-acting  feed,  spring  tension,  self-guider,  and  uses  the  adjustable  straight  needle, 
perpendicular  motion,  with  powerful  lever  action,  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
best  high  priced  machines  condensed,  without  their  complications  or  fault.  Samples  of 
sewing  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp.  For  certificates,  Ac,  see  descriptive  pamphlets, 
mailed  free.  A  thorough  practical  Sewing  Machine  for  family  use—"  Tribune."  A  very 
strong  and  reliably  machine,  at  a  low  price. — "Standard.**  This  beautiful  sewing  ma- 
chine is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism  ever  invented. — "Democrat,** 
Ga.  Worth  many  times  its  cost  to  any  family.—"  N.  Y.  Weekly.**  It  is  quite  a  new 
machine  with  Its  many  late  improvements,  and  sews  with  astonishing  ease,  rapidity  and 
neatnens.  -*•  Republican,  N.  Y."  Single  machines,  as  samples,  selected  with  care  for 
family  use,  with  everything  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  per  express, 
packed  in  a  strong  wooden  box,  free,  on  receipt  of  price,  $5.00.  Safe  delivery  of  goods 
guaranteed.  Forward  cash  by  registered  letter,  or  P.  O.  money  order,  at  our  risk. 
Agents  wanted,  male  or  female,  everywhere.  New  pamphlets  containing  extra  liberal 
inducements  sent  free. 

Address  Family  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  office,  86  Nassau  Street,  New  York.         10- ly. 
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FOR    THE    SCHOOL    OR    PAKTXY. 

PERCE'S     MAGNETIC     GLOBES. 

STYLES  AND  PHICKS. 

id  la  1  Ss42r:. ',S 

HI,  H  T       S*ml-Mt  richer,      .   .      16,00 

Eg  T         Full  McrtdUn    ......      36.00 

ra  E£  11   B.Mi:;»      -  g-s 

.        33  12         Tall  HrrMlu     ..  .    .     34.00 

U        S  [ J  Libr»>.   BtTir.    Splaouldl) 

^     °  G  M""td »•*> 

rfj5ae  EXTKA  MAGNETIC  OBJECTS 

uSSa 

i^  H  O  g  PEKOE'S  GLOBES. 

^?Pq  I.— "Animal,  of  ill  Cllmnlej." 

^  3  ^  g  Elegantly  ulond,  end  mounted 

b-5  SE  onm.gn.t..  1.0lr»lftj2.A«.ri. 

Sag-!  can  Sonio,  °r  BiaoD  ;  3.  cm!  : 

Q       £-1  SB  4.  Whale;   6.  Hlppopotimue ;    8. 

-°1  5  GorMi;T.Seal;».Tig«r;».B«ln. 

r,       jpq  J  dMr;  10.  Huek  Ox;   11.  Lima; 

n      11;  1*.  Kangaroo.    Price,  fl.«S. 

M      ^»  !!.-•■  National  *,.„..»  »*... 

~      P  m  fully  and  correctly  colored,  and 

[H        K»  Jk  monntad  on  magneta.    Priced  .60 

(1)  will  be  iettt>>  mail,  poitagB  paid, 


GVYOT>8    WALL    MAPS    FOB    SCHOOLS. 

"  Ouyut'a  Map,  are  Incomparably  Superior."— Prof.  L.  AGAS8IZ. 
-■■—"*■-    -  SERIES  No.  3. 


Inn  are  Ii 

lies  xo.  l. 


ilrlM 

ail  of  the    '• ■••■ 

Tin  Common  School  1 


TMM  COMJIOB  SCHOOLSBBIKS, 

Uaitt  sf  Roller.     I>«pU>  at  lu. 
The  Dnltad  State. «4  In.  48  In. 

North  America. .'.'.'.'.'."  as  In.  31  In! 


Vorld(M, 
Antral  B. 


rallaAIX-eauka..  Si5  Ir 
real.  Ho.     Packed  la 
n  prepai*d  BJ  th*      


1  of  Urn  Public  Sell 


>ted  Geographer.  Prof.  Ar- 


School  Scrlea)  on  Ir.  Hinted,  If  a  foil  Hit  !■  not  required. 
A  KEY  TO  GUTOT'B  MAPS.    One  volume,  net  price, Tanata, 

CLASSICAL  MAPS,— Mapuf  the  Boman  Empire,  net  price,  J15;  Map  of  Ancient  Greece, 
-±  plan  of  the  mil  of  Atht-m.  fl' ;  Slip  of  Italia,  *lth  plan  of  the  citj  of  Borne, 

.WING  CARDS.  Plain  paper/nine  In  a  act.  Price  76  canti. 
•w-All  communication!  with  reference  to  GL  VI.TS  MA  MS  »ht,old  be  addmaed, 
THOMAS  KANE,  Greenfield.  Ind.,  HADLEI  BBOTHBBS, 

BUta  Agon!  for  Indiana.  p-3t]  41  Madl»n  St.,  Chicago. 


Sis.    Toe  Clan 
GUYOT'S  MAP  n 
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TO    TES-A-OHEI^S. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  oar 

Immense    Stock   of  Books. 

Embracing  every  department  of  Literature.    We  call  attention  to  oar  New  Catalogue  of 

STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Which  we  hare  Just  issued.    It  embrace*  the  titles  of  all  the  best  and  most  readable 
books  in  the  language,  which  we  will  mail,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

M*  Special  discount  to  teachers. 

We  publish  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TK AGREES'  CLASS  BOOK,  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 

aWWhen  in  the  city,  we  would  be  glad  to  bare  Teachers  examine  our  stock  of 
Books,  Ac.,  Ac. 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

IS  West  Wa®liiiisrton  Street, 

-6m  INDIAW AJPOLIS,  IBTD. 

MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

Booksellers,  Paper,  Dealers, 

-A-iNT)     PXJSLISHEBS, 
No.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

An  prepared  to  furaUh  Taaohnt  »od  Pupils  and  tnryboij  with  anything  in  tht 

BOOK  AND  STATIONERY  LINE. 

They  will  forward  any  Book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  ai  Oataloyn*  Price*. 
Teachers  visiting  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

ly-2  MERRILL    A    FIELD'S. 


mat's ,  improved  school  desk* 

PATENTED,  APRIL,  1870. 


Has  elements  of  strength  not  found  in  any  other  desk  now  in  nse.  It  is  peculiar  in 
the  application  of  the  iron  castings  to  the  wood- work,  and  a  personal  inspection  can  not 
fail  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind  that  it  is  in 

ACCORDANCE  WITH  PHILOSOPHICAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Introduced  with  perfect  satisfaction  INTO  EIGHTEEN  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  ia  less 
than  three  months. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  all  information,  address  G.  W.  DU8TIN, 

24m.  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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.A-IET    ADDITION 

TO  THK 

STANDARD  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES  OF  AMERICA. 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  OUTLINE 


LARGE    SERIES. 


The  undersigned;  encouraged  by  the  remarkable  success  of 

MITCHELL'S    NEW    OUTLINE    MAPS, 
/ 

SMALL   SERIES, 

hare 'the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  Teachers  and  other  friends  of  Education,  that  thej 
will  publish,  EAKLY  IN  APBIL,  and  sooner,  If  possible, 

A  NEW  AMD  LAEGEE  SEEIES,  WITHOUT  NAMES. 

Political  and  Physical  combined.    Beautifully  and  accurately  colored,  Tarnished,  and 
mounted  on  rollers.    Accompanied  by  a  Key.    The  series  comprises : 


1.  The  Hemispheres, siso  55x63  in. 

2.  North  America, size  55x63  in. 

3.  The  United  States, sine  50x78  in. 

7.  Africa,  s 


4.  South  America, size  56x63  in. 

5.  Europe, stee  66x63  in. 

6.  Asia, sine  56x63  in. 

ze  55x63  in. 


The  Physical  features  and  Political  divisions  are  clearly  defined. 

A  feature  <*riginally  introduced  In  the  smaller  series  of  Maps  is  incorporated  in  this 
series,  vis,:  An  outline  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (area  46,000  Bquare  miles)  is  engraved 
on  the  map  of  each  continent,  drawn  upon  the  same  scale  as  the  map  on  which  it  is 
placed.  By  this  means  the  comparative  size  of  each  country  is  at  once  suggested  to  the 
eye.    The  price  will  be 

ONLY  TWENTY  DOLLARS  A  SET, 

A  KEY  GRATIS  WITH  EACH  SET. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  is  far  cheaper  than  any  other  series  published,  and  we 
believe  that  THIS  ADVANTAGE  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED,  especially  when  the  fact 
is  considered  that  this  low  price  does  not  interfere  with  the  beauty  or  accuracy 
of  the  Haps.    On  all  these  points 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

LAROS  AND  SMALL  8BBIB8, 

CHALLENGE    COMPARISON. 

THEY  ARE  THE  HANDSOMEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MAPS  PUBLISHED 

The  Small  Series  is  furnished  In  portfolios  or  on  rollers,  as  may  be  preferred.  The  Large 
Series  is  furnished  only  on  rollers.    In  ordering,  please  tpecify  which  kind  is  desired. 

The  attention  of  Teachers,  School  Officers,  ana  Boards  of  Education,  is  invited  to  both 
of  these  Series-,  as  we  believe  that  one  or  the  other  will  be  found  adapted  to  ever*  tehool. 

E.  H.  BUTLER  a  00.,  611  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Tor  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  2-3m. 


C*J 


More  Extensively  4m  Use  than  All  Other*  Combined— Standard  Bolanieal  Stria.     By  Ptnf. 

Asa  Gray,  M.  £.,  of  Harvard  University.     Published  by  Ivieon,  BlaJkemam, 

Taylor  db  Co.,  138  and  1*0  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

The  publishers  beg  to  rail  the  attention  of  those  about  forming  classes  in  Botany  to 
the  well-known  works  of  Prof.  Ghat.  Now  complete,  the  series  presents  the  latest  and 
most  accurate  principles  and  developments  of  the  science. 

No  author  has  yet  approached  Prof.  Gray  in  the  rare  art  of  making  purely  scientific 
theories  and  dry  details  popular  and  interesting.  From  his  charming  elementary  work, 
"  How  Plants  Grow,"  to  his  more  elaborate  "Manual,"  there  is  one  simple, con< 
and  yet  exhaustive  method  of  teaching  the  various  grades  of  the  study. 


HOW  PLANTS  GROW. 
Containing  a  Popular  Flora,  or  an  Arrange- 
ment and  Description  of  Common  Plants, 
both  Wild  and  Cultivated,  illustrated  by 
more  than  500  Drawings  from  Nature. 
Small  4to,  half  bound. 
This  work  is  a  simple,  attractive,  and 
beautifully  illustrated  Botany  for  Young 
Proplk,  intended  to  teach  them  how  to 
begin  to  read,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  one 
large  and  easy  chapter  in  the  open  Book  of 
Nature. 

"  *  How  Plants  Grow'  is  a  remarkably 
successful  effort  of  a  truly  learned  man  to 
write  a  book  actually  adapted  to  young 
children/'— Atlantic  Monthly. 


SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  a  Knowledge  of 
all  the  Common  Plants  of  the  United 
States,  both  Wild  and  Cultivated.    8vo, 
cloth.  622  pages.    Price,  $8.60. 
This  is  a  new  book,  and  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive and    practical    school   botany 
published.     It  has  been  warmly  recom- 
mended by  all  who  have  examined  it.    We 
have  space  for  only  a  few  extracts : 

14  This  is  emphatically  the  student's  hand- 
book of  Botanical  Science  and  Practical 
Botany ;  as  such  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
take  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  Model 
School  Books!"— Preft  Chadbonme,  LL,  D., 
of  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  late  Prof,  of 
Botany,  Williams  College,  Mam. 

"  The  work  embodies  the  latest  discov- 
eries in  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology, 
and  the  character  and  reputation  of  the 
author  make  it  a  work  of  the  highest 
authority."— Harper's  Monthly . 
Prof.  Gray's  Botanical  works  have  rece 


"  The  Glossary  and  Index  render  the 
volume  accessible  and  useful  even  to  per- 
sons not  well  versed  In  this  delightful 
science."— Pen*.  School  Journal. 

"The  demand  which  pupils  make  for  a 
Text-Book  which  shall  include  both  wild 
and  cultivated  plants,  has  been  admirably 
met  in  Prof.  Gray's  new  work,  which  is 
designed  to  embrace  all  plants,  native  and 
exotic,  which  would  be  analysed  in  oar 
schools.  The  volume  delights  as.  We 
turned  first,  with  a  teacher's  instinct,  to 
the  Analytical  Key,  and  find  it  just  what 
is  wanted— not  too  scientific,  but  prac- 
tical."—.V.  Y.  Independent 


MANUAL  OF  BOTANY. 

Otavo,  with  twenty  plates,  illustrating  the 
Sedges,  Grasses,  Ferns,  etc.     Fifth   Edi- 
tion.   Second  Issue.    TOO  pages.    Price, 
$2.25. 
The  same,  bound  with  "  The  Lessons." 

Price,  93.00. 
The  same,  with  Mosses  and 

Price,  93.76. 


Liverworts. 


STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTAJTY, 

AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Illustrated  with  over  1,300  cuts.  8vo,  cloth, 
666  pages.    Price,  93.60. 


UNITED 


FLORA  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 

8TATES. 
Containing  ^Abridged  Descriptions  of  the 
Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Tennessee, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Florida ;  arranged 
according  to  the  natural  system.  By  A.. 
W.  Chapman,  M.  D.  1  vol.,  8vo,  980 
pages.  Price,  $3.60. 
ved  the  highest  recommendations  from  the 
foremost  scholars  and  professors  in  this  country  and  Europe,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Prof.  Tuckerman,  of  Amherst  College;  Prof.  Silllman,  Yale  College;  Prof. 
Prentiss,  Cornell  University;  Prof.  Henry,  Smithsonian  Institute;  Dr.  Wm.  Tully,  late 
of  Yale ;  Prof.  Dana,  Yale  College ;  Prof.  Schanck,  Princeton  College ;  Prof.  Pearson, 
Union  College ;  Prof.  Guyot,  Princeton  College ;  the  late  President  Hitchcock,  of  the 
Amherst  College;  Prof.  Agassis,  Prof.  Torrey,  Dr.  Llndley,  and  Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  of 
London.  The  following  flattering  testimonial,  from  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  this 
country,  was  recently  received : 

University  or  Virginia,  November  3, 1870. 
These  books  are  of  such  singular  excellence  that  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Their  style  is  so  simple,  their  statements  so  lucid,  and  their  arrangement  so  Judicious, 
that  they  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  children ;  while  they  are  so  instinct  with  true 
science,  and  breathe  so  philosophic  a  spirit,  that  their  perusal  affords  a  delightful 
recreation  to  the  mature  and  the  cultivated. 

For  the  habits  of  close  attention  It  begets,  for  the  interest  with  which  It  invests  the 
most  monotonous,  and  the  charm  which  it  lends  to  the  most  attractive  landscape,  as 
well  ss  for  the  stores  of  useful  knowledge  it  imparts,  Botany  should  be  taught  in  every 
school,  and  these  volumes  should  be  the  Text-Books. 

J.  8.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  and  Botany. 

We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  making  very  favorable  terms  for  any  of  the  above 

works  for  introduction,  and  will  send  sample  copies  of  the  "  School  and  Field  Book,*'  and 

"  How  Plants  Grow,"  for  examination,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  halt  the  appended  price. 

Catalogues,  or  Educational  Reporter,  giving  full  list  and  description  of  all  our  books, 

sent  free  on  application.    Teachers  and  school  officers  are  invited  to  visit  our  offices. 

Correspondence  relating  to  books  for  examination  or  Introduction,  from  parties  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  should  be  addressed  to 

M.  R.  BARNARD,  Grnrral  Agent,  Indianapolis,  lad-, 

At  Bowen,  Stewart  A  Co.'s,  16  and  18  West  Washington  street. 


CM 

a".  &  :p.  o-iR/A.iMiXjiisra-, 

Merchant     Tailors, 

AND  DEALERS  IM 

BEADY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

Heat ■•  I'aimtsMag  €to® 4»f 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 
No.  85  East  Washington  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,   I1N£>. 

INDIANA     STATE     UNIVERSITY^ 

BLOOMINGTON,  I1VI>. 


Tuition  Free  for  all  in  every  Department  of  the  University. 


The  next  Term  begins  April  8th,  1871.      Ladies  Admitted  to  »U  the  College 
Classes  and  Normal  Department.    Military  Science,  and  practical  Civil  Engineering  at* 
taught,  as  well  as  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  teaching. 
For  farther  Information,  address,  Bet.  C.  NUTT,  D.  P., 

W.  HA  NN  AM  AN,  President,  Bloomlngton. 

President  of  Board  Trustees.  [7-tf] 

LADIES, 

THE  VICTORIA,  OR  LADIES'  GEM, 

Is  the  great  InTention  long  and  earnestly  wished  for  by  your  *ex.  We  desire  smart  and 
energetic  lady  agents  to  Introduce  our  popular  and  Justly  celebrated  article  in  every  Vil- 
lage, Town  and  dtp  in  the  World.  It  is  highly  approved  of,  endorsed  and  adopted  by  all 
Ladie*  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  is  now 

A  GREAT  FAVORITE  WITH  THEM. 

It  is  what  every  Lady  has  wUked  for,  gires  perfect 

FREEJ>OM  OF  ACTION, 

ANI>  PREVENTS  CATCHING  COLD 

AT  A  CRITICAL  PERIOD* 

Indorsed  and  recommended  by  all  eminent 


Brery  Lady  -A.DBSOIiTJTEXilT 

and  will  purchase  (DINTED 

at  sight.    Its  merits  are  apparent  at  a  GLANCE. 

Druggists,  milliners,  dressmakers,  and  those  who  keep  fancy  stores,  will  find  our  ex- 
cellent invention  gives  perfect  tatiefaction,  and  sells  very  rapid*  ,and  netting  enornum* 
profit*  to  agents  and  dealers.  Town  and  country  rights  given  free  to  all  who  desire  engage 
lng  in  an  honorable  f  reepeotable  and  profitable  business,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  good  to 
these  entering  companion*  in  life.  Kamplcs  $2,  sent  free  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price.  Send 
for  wholesale  circulars.    Address, 

VICTORIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

i-6m.  17  Park  Place,  New  York. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED    BY 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,   O. 


"  CineitmaH  douMUee  pubHehm  more  elementary  echool-hooke  than  any 
Statu.  It  eeemt  a  UttU  odd  that  the  youngeet  lection  of  our  country  ekemld 
etoro-oountere  of  Eotton,  the  Athene  of  America."    Boston  Letter  in  the 


oUyin  Ostk 
hooka  iaioadm 

am 


McGUITEY'S  SERIES. 

MoGUFFEY'S  Eclectic  Speller. 
KoGUFFEY'S  New  First  Reader. 
KoGUFFEY'S  New  Second  Reader. 
KoGUFFEY'S  New  Third  Reader. 
KoGUFFEY'S  New  Fourth  Reader. 
KoGUFFEY'S  New  Fifth  Reader. 
KoGUFFEY'S  New  Sixth  Reader. 
KoGUFFEY'S  Primary  Charts,  10  Nov. 


RAY'S  Primary  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Intellectual  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Practical  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Higher  Arithmetic. 
RAY'S  Test  Examples. 


RAY'S  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
RAY'S  New  Higher  Algebra. 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

RAY'S  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
RAY'S  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
RAY'S  Analytic  Geometry. 
RAY'S  Elements  of  Astronomy. 
RAY'S  Calculus,  (in  preparation.) 
RAY'S  Surreying  ct  Navigation,  (in  prep.) 
EVANS'  Sohool  Geometry. 

GRAMMAR  *  COMPOSITION. 

HARVEY'S  Elementary  Grammar. 
HARVEY'S  English  Grammar. 
PINNEO'S  Primary  Grammar. 
PINNEO'S  Analytical  Grammar. 
PINNEO'S  Guide  to  Composition. 
PINNEO'S  English  Teacher. 
PINNEO'S  False  Syntax. 
PINNEO'S  Parsing  Exercises. 


The  Eoleotlo  Primary  Geography. 
The  Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography. 
The  Eclectic  School  Geography. 


The  Eclectic  Copy-Books.    (IS.) 
The  Eoleotlo  Writing-Cards.    (86.) 
The  Eoleotlo  H&nd-Book  of  Ponm'nsa'a. 
The  Xoieotio  Exercise-Book. 

SCHOOL  MUSIG. 


>'  Day  Sohool  Singer. 
The  Young  Singer,  No,  L 
The  Young  Singer,  No.  TL 
The  Young  Singer's  HanuaL 

LOGIC.  PHILOSOPHY, 

SCHUYLER'S  Principles  of  Logic 
NORTON'S  Natural  Philosophy.    - 
KIDD'S  Elocution. 
MoGUFFEY'S  Primary  Speaker. 
KoGUFFEY'S  Eclectic  Speaker. 
COLE'S  Institute  Reader. 

GRADED  SCHOOL  SERHX 

WHITE'S  Primary  Arithmetic 
WHITE'S  Intermediate  Arithmetic 
WHITE'S  Complete  Arithmetic 
SCHUYLER'S  Complete  Algebra. 


WHITE'S  Common  Sohool  Register. 
WHITE'S  Graded  Sohool  Register. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

De WOLF'S  Instructive  Speller. 
LEIGH'S  Phonetic  Primer. 
LEIGH'S  Fhonetio  Primary  Reader. 
THE  EXAMINER  or  Teacher's  Aid. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Jo^  Any  books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Serif  will  bo  famished  for  Ant  introduction  la 
corresponding  books  not  in  satisfactory  oh,  at  greatly  reduced  rates.    Single  specimen  copies  for 
with  s  view  to  Introduction,  will  also  be  famished  to  Teachers  and  school  Offloers  at 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited. 


[7] 
IMPORTANT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATION. 


NOW  BEAD 


K 


By  A.  von  STEINWEHR  &  D.  G.  BRINTON. 

The  8eries  consists  of  three  books :  PRIMARY,  INTERMEDIATE,  and  SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY.  Though  each  book  of  the  8eries  differs  from  the  others  in  scope  and 
treatment,  the  arrangement  of  topics  and  materials  is  the  same  in  all. 

Each  book  Is  divided  into  a  general  and  a  descriptive  part:  the  general  part  containing 
the  necessary  definitions  and  explanations  of  the  three  branches  of  the  science — Mathe- 
matical, Physical,  and  Political  Geography ;  the  descriptive  part  treating  of  the  conti- 
nents, their  physical  features,  political  divisions,  inhabitants,  etc. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

The  maps  are  printed  on  a  left  hand  page,  and  are  followed  by  three  or  more  pages  of 
text. 


with  every  means  to  insure  success,  and  is  not  forced,  at  each  step,  to  classify  a  mass  of 
Isolated,  heterogeneous  facts,  or  to  add  an  extended  commentary  of  his  own. 

THE  MAPS. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Maps,  which,  in  correctness  and  artistic  execution, 
are  greatly  superior  to  those  of  any  other  series  of  school  geographies. 

Our  own  country  is  fully  represented  on  seven  Sectional  Maps.  The  old  historical 
division  into  four  groups  has  been  discarded,  the  addition  of  new  States  and  Territories 
in  the  West  having  made  those  groups  so  very  unequal  In  extent.  The  division  adopted 
is  bated  upon  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  a  grouping  at  once  natural  and  useful  for 
purposes  of  instruction. 

GRADATION. 

The  Primary  Geography  contains  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  stated  in 
plain,  simple  language. 

The  Intermediate  Geography  contains  sufficient  materials  for  a  complete  course 
in  a  majority  of  schools;  thus  rendering  more  than  two  books  unnecessary  except  in  the 
more  closely  graded  schools  of  cities  and  villages.  The  Map-Drawing  Lkasons  are  placed 
after  the  descriptions  of  the  continents  and  political  divisions. 

The  School  Geography  is  designed  to  complete  the  course.  The  various  topics 
are  more  fully  treated  in  this  book  than  in  the  Intermediate,  and  it  contains  a  complete 
outline  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography. 

Rxvitw  Question*  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  have  been  added  to  each  book,  and 
very  full  Physical  and  Statistical  Tables  to  the  Intermediate  and  School  Geographies, 

BEAUTY  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  numerous  wood-cut  illustrations  of  the  Series  have  been  designed  and  engraved  by 
the  best  artists  of  the  country,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  the  Series  beau- 
tiful, interesting,  and,  in  a  marked  degree,  teachable  and  instructive. 


RETAIL  PRICE— Of  the  Primary  Geography,  86c.;  Intermediate  Geography,  $1.60 ; 
School  Geography,  82.00. 

Single  Specimen  Ooples,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion—Primary, 60c.;  Intermediate,  81.00;  School,  81.26. 

Mfr-Partiee  desirous  of  introducing  the  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies  are  respectfully 
invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers,   -  WILSON,  HINKLE  A  CO., 

2-tf.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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New  School  and  College  Text  Books. 

Published  by  D.  APPLETON  &  Co., 

90,  053  &  04  Gri~eui<).  Street,  New  York. 


i. 

CORNELL'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.- The  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive work  on  this  subject  ever  presented  for  the  nse  of  the  schools  of  this  country; 
lavishly  illustrated,  and  embracing  all  late  discoveries  and  the  most  recant  views  of 
scientific  writers.  Containing  Nineteen  Pages  of  Maps  and  copious  Questions.  The 
Physical  Features  of  the  United  States  receive  particular  attention.  A  fine  Physical 
Map  of  the  United  States  and  a  Map  of  Alaska,  on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  are 
given.    Large  4to,  104  pages.    Price,  $1,60. 

n. 

LOCKYER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ASTRONOMY.— Accompanied  with  numer- 
ous Illustrations,  and  Arago's  Celestial  Charts  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemis- 
phere. By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society ;  Editor  of 
««  Nature,'*  etc.    12mo,  312  pages. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  astronomers,  and  the  pioneer  tn 
many  important  researches,  which  he  has  embodied  in  his  book.  The  fine  Celestial 
Charts  of  Arago  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  costly  Atlas  of  the  Heavens.  This  is  the 
only  text-book  having  this  advantage.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  from  photographs 
and  drawings  by  De  La  Rue,  Gulllemin,  and  others  equally  distinguished.  The  work  has 
been  revised  and  adapted  to  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  by  an  eminent  American 
teacher,  and  is  offered  by  the  publishers  as  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore 
published. 

III. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY  i  designed  to  cultivate  the  Observing  Powers  of 

Children.    By  EUaa  A.  Toumans.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  little  book  has  a  two-fold  claim  upon  those  concerned  in  the  work  of  education: 

1st.  It  introduces  the  beginner  to  the  study  of  Botany  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  prop- 
erly done — by  the  direct  observation  of  vegetable  forms. 

2d.  It  is  designed  to  keep  the  mind  in  direct  Intercourse  with  the  objects  and  order  of 
Nature,  and  to  train  the  observing  powers  and  the  mental  operations  they  involve  in  a 
systematic  way. 

There  are  no  lessons  to  "commit  and  recite."  The  pupil  commences  with  actual 
specimens  of  plants  which  every  one  is  able  to  collect,  and  learns  to  look  with  his  own 
•eyes  and  think  with  his  own  mind. 

Children  can  begin  to  study  plants  successfully  by  this  method  as  soon  as  they  cam 
write,  and  any  teacher,  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  can  conduct  them 
through  the  exercises  without  difficulty. 

Every  true  teacher  will  hail  this  new  work  with  delight. 

IV. 

HARKNE8S'   EDITION  OF   CJSSAR'S    COMMENTARIES  ON  TUB 

GALLIC  WAR.— Price,  $1.60.  This  edition  has  been  carefully  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  student  who  has  just  completed  the  Latin  Reader,  and  it  aims  to  introduce 
him  to  an  appreciative  study  of  standard  literary  work.  The  notes  furnish  snch  collat- 
eral Information  as  will  enable  the  learner  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  stirring 
events  recorded  in  the  Commentaries,  and  such  special  aid  as  will  enable  him  to  sur- 
mount real  and  untried  difficulties  of  construction  and  odiom.  The  volume  also  con- 
tains plans  of  battles,  a  copious  dictionary,  a  map  of  Gaul,  and  a  brief  life  of  Cesser. 

V. 

A    TREATISE    ON    LEVELING,    TOPOGRAPHY,    AND     HIGHER 

SURVEYING.— By  W.  M.  Gillespie,  LL.D.,  Civil  Engineer.    Edited  by  Cady  Blaley, 
A.  M.,  0.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Union  College. 


For  Information  in  regard  to  Introduction  of  all  Educational  Works  published  by 
D.  APPLETON  A  Co.,  Address  GEO.  H.  TWISS, 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
tf  Agents  for  Central  States. 
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CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES, 
IN  THREE  BOOKS. 


I.    PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY.    New  edition.    Small  4to,  96  pages.    16  Maps.    Beau- 
tifully Ul  nut  rated.    Price  90  cents. 
INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.    New  edition.    Large  4to,  06  pages.    17 
TT  elegant  Maps  and  Map  Drawings.    Price,  $1.50. 

'  GRAMMAR -SOHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.    New  edition.    Large  4to,  124  pages. 
81  Maps.    8ame  grade  as  Intermediate,  bat  much  fuller.    Price,  $1.76. 
III.    PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Described  on  opposite  page. 

We  wonld  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  to  the  fact 
that,  with  the  publication  of  our  New  Physical  Geography,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  the 
most  thorough  and  complete  series  of  Geographies,  comprised  in  three  books,  to  be  found 
in  the  American  market.  Also  that  we  hare  two  different  books  to  select  from  for  the 
second  series— one  being  fuller  In  details  than  the  other,  bat  no  higher  In  grade — thus 
adapting  the  series  to  the  wants  of  any  course  of  study.  Send  for  Special  Circular,  glv- 
iag  full  particulars. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Also  Publish: 

CORNELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.    Neat,  durable,  and  cheap. 

APPLETON'S  ARITHMETIC.    New,  up  to  the  times  and  increasing  rapidly  in  circu- 
lation. 

QCJAOKENBOS'  GRAMMARS,  COMPOSITION,  and  RHETORIC.    The  Rhetoric  Is  used 
in  127  out  of  the  148  Academies  teaching  that  branch  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

QTJACKENBOS'  HISTORIES.    Brought  down  to  the  present  Administration.    Very  en- 
tertaining in  style,  and  free  from  political  and  religious  prejudices. 

QUACK ENBOS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Pronounced  the  booh  on  Physical  Sciences 
by  those  who  hare  used  it. 

YOUMAN'S  CHEMISTRY.    Up  to  date.    Not  encumbered  by  technicalities,  yet  scf- 
entiflc. 

HUXLEY  AND  YOUMAN'S  PHYSIOLOGY.    '<  By  tar  the  best  work  of  the  kind  I 
have  seen."— Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr. 

HARK  NESS'  LATIN  AND  GREEK  SERIES.  Used  in  nearly  all  our  leading  Classical  In- 
stitutions. 

HADLEY'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    All  leading  Colleges  use  it. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  8PANISH,  ITALIAN,  HEBREW,  and   8YRIAC  GRAMMARS, 
READERS,  PHRASE-BOOKS,  and  DICTIONARIES.    (See  Catalogue.) 

Teachers  and  School  officers  are  respectfully  InTited  to  address  us  on  matters  connected 
with  the  introduction  and  use  of  our  publications.  Immediate  attention  will  be  given 
to  any  letters  or  orders  with  which  we  are  favored,  and  the  most  satisfactory  terms  will 
be  made  for  introduction.  A  De$criplive  Catalogue,  embracing  all  our  reliable  and  popu- 
lar Text-Books,  with  prices,  will  be  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  application.  Lists  of 
Schools,  of  Teachers,  and  School  officers,  Circulars,  etc.,  are  requested  in  return.  Per- 
sons ordering  are  requested  to  be  particular  to  give  their  post-office  address  In  full. 

Those  visiting  New  York  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  extensive 
assortment  of  Text-Books. 


Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  will  be  mailed '  to  teachers  and  school 
officers,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  reduced  rates. 
Address,  GEO.  H.  TWI8S, 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
10-tf.  Agent  for  Central  8tates. 
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STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 


ANTHON'8   CLASSICAL   SERIES.    The  most  compku  Classical  Series  published  in 

America. 
LOOMIS'S   MATHEMATICAL    SERIES.     The   favorite   in    American    Colleges  and 

Academies. 
OURTIUS  AND  SMITH'S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  SERIES.    Peculiarly  adapted  to  the 

needs  of  High  Schools  aud  Aoademies.    The  two  first  Latin  Books  are  now  readj. 

HOOKER'S  SERIES  ON  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES.  The  only  complete  and  pro- 
gressive Series.  In  Eight  Books,  vis.,  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  in  Three  Parts,  a 
Small  Chemistry,  a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
Natural  History,  and  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

WADDEL'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A  small  book,  containing  only 
such  matter  as  should  be  memorised  by  the  pupil. 

FOWLER'S  GRAMMARS.  Three  Books,  adapted  respectively  to  the  requirements  of 
Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools. 

©ALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.  Just  published,  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading 
Colleges,  besides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

B  A  YEN'S  RHETORIC.    (Jnst  ready.)    New,  fresh,  and  practical. 

WINCHELL'8  GEOLOGICAL  CHART.  The  only  chart  which  agrees  with  the  con- 
elusions  of  modern  geologists. 

COMFORT'S  GERMAN  COURSE.  (Just  Published.)  Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  German  language. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  in  use. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORIES.  Comprising  Smith's  Greece,  Liddell's  Borne,  Student's 
France,  Student's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and 
Smith's  Old  and  New  Testament  Histories.  Each  History  complete  in  one  ltsso 
volume. 

SMITH'S  SMALLER  HIST0BIE8.  For  High  Schools  and  Academies.  Greece,  Borne 
and  England,  now  ready. 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARIES,  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal  and 
Paraphrastic. 

WILLIAMSON'S  CONCENTRIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial,  In  valuable  aids 
to  the  study  of  Astronomy.  The  other  Globe  is  of  Glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  it 
the  Stars,  Colures,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  ete. 

BOYD'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.    An  EcUclic,  presenting  the  views  of  most  of  the 

noted  writers  on  the  subject. 

DUFF'S  BOOK-KEEPING.  The  newest  and  most  complete.  Practically  illustrating  Mer- 
chants', Manufacturers',  Private  Bankers',  Railroad,  and  National  Bank  accounts. 

DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

DRAPER'S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY.  Made  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies. 

FOSTER'S  CHEMISTRY  AND  APPARATUS.  A  complete  set  of  all  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  in  the  work  is  furnished  for  $45.00. 

SALKELD'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  SPANISH.  Adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of 
learners. 

KNAPP'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  READER.  Written  by  an  American  who  fully 
appreciated  the  difficulties  of  American  pupils. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  with  reference  to  the  American  people. 

PARKER'S  AID8  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Students  of  aU  grades. 

SCHOOL  LYRICS :    A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns  for  Devotional  Exercises  in  Schools. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICONS:  Anthon's  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary, Andrews's  Latin-English  Lexicon,  Riddle  and  Arnold's  English- Latin  Lexi- 
con, Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon,  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon, 
Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary, 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionaiy,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Drisler's  Grsek- 
English  and  English-Greek  Lexicon  (in  Press.) 

Amu  xaky  other  Valuablk  Educational  Works. 

For  terms,  address,  HARPER  *  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 

1-tf.  *   Or,  W.  P.  ROGERS,  Lock  Box  140,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


HABPER'S  SCHOOL  HI3TOBY  07  THE  UNITED  8TATB8.  By  D.  B.  Scott,  A.  M., 
fl  00. 

Teachers  who  hare  been  unable  to  find,  among  the  many  imperfect  works  offered  tbem, 
a  School  History  containing  the  elements  which  should  rightly  compose  snch  a  work, 
will  find  in  this  work  that  accuracy,  sense  of  proportion,  and  careful  generalisation 
which  are  necessary  to  a  successful  text-book}  on  the  History  of  the  United  States.  It 
contains  an  unusual  number  of  valuable  maps. 

WILSON'S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER.    $1  40. 

This  book  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  author's  other  Beading-Books,  and  embraces, 
in  brief,  the  principles  of  Bhetorlc,  Criticism,  Eloquence  and  Oratory,  as  applied  to  both 
prose  and  poetry.    The  whole  adapted  to  Elocutionary  Instruction. 

WILSON'8  SPELLEB  AND  ANALYZES.    46  cents. 

In  addition  to  containing  several  times  as  much  matter  for  Spelling-Lessons  as  any 
other  book  of  its  size,  it  imparts  thorough  elementary  instruction  in*  the  formation,  deri- 
vation and  uses  of  words. 

FBENCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    60  cents. 

A  practical  work,  rather  than  a  book  of  arithmetical  puzzles*  This-  book  completes  the 
author's  Common-School  Course. 

CALKINS'  OBJECT  LESSONS.    SI  60. 

To  parents  and  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  train  the  perceptive  acuities  of  chil- 
dren, this  book  Is  of  great  assistance  and  value. 

MARCH'S  PAB8EB  AND  ANALYZES:  an  Elementary  Work  on  Grammar.  40 
cents. 

This  book  is  so  made  as  to  train  the  pupil  to  seeThear  and  think,  as  well  as  to  remem- 
ber rightly.  The  briefest  accurate  definitions  are  given,  followed  by  problems  which 
the  pupil  is  to  solve,  and  so  work  out  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  principles  and 
rules.    The  'diagram  analysis  will  be  found  easy,  stimulating  and  helpful. 

DALTON'8  PHYSIOLOGY.    $1  60. 

This  book,  while  containing  a  sufficiency  of  matter  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
College  course,  is  written  in  language  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  who 
compose  the  higher  classes  of  our  Common*  Schools. 

HARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS,  WITH  MARGINAL  DBA  WING  LESSONS.  $2  00 
per  dozen. 

Six  Numbers,  comprising  the  full  Common  School  Course,  now  ready. 

These  books  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  seriously  felt — the  need  of  some  method 
of  teaching  Drawing  in  Common  Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a  special 
teacher. 

HABPEB'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  8LATE,  with  accompanying  Cards,  containing 
over  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing  and  Arithmetic.    $8  00 
per  dozen. 
This  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools,  and  forma 

an  excellent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books. 

WILSON  AND  CALKINS*  CHARTS,  Colored.  Sheets,  $11  70;  Mounted,  $18  00;  Atlas 
Form,  $20  00 ;  Manual,  $1 60. 

These  Chans  are  designed,  in  connection  with  the  accompanying  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tion by  Marcius  Wilson,  and  the  •«  Primary  Object  Lessons"  by  N.  A  Calkins,  to  fur- 
nish the  teacher  with  the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  application  of  a  true  system  of 
Elementary  Instruction.  In  the  Six  Beading  Charts  the  type  is  sufficiently  large  to  be 
easily  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  These  Charts  will  be  furnished  either  separately 
or  in  full  sets,  either  mounted  or  in  sheets.  When  mounted,  two  are  on  a  card  of  the 
size  of  each  chart,  about  22  by  30  inches.  The  sheets  are  mailable ;  the  mounted  charts 
can  be  sent  only  by  express  or  as  freight. 

HOOKER'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE,  in  Three  Parts :  Part  I.,  Plants ;  Part  II., 
Animals ;  Part  III.,  Air,  Water,  Light,  Heat,  etc.  Per  Part,  90  cents.  The  Three 
Parts  bound  in  One  Volume,  $2  00. 

In  this  little  book  the  author's  object  is  to  supply  the  parent  and  teacher  with  the 
means  of  introducing  the  child  Into  three  departments  of  Natural  Science,  viz.,  Botany, 
Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  lessons  are  simply,  correctly  and  enter- 
tainingly written,  within  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  children,  and  are  intended  to 
prepare  the  pupil  to  take  up  the  author's  higher  books.    Address 

HABPEB  *  BBOTHEBS,  Publishers,  New  York ; 
1-tf  Or,  W.  P.  B0GEB8,  Lock-Box  140,  Indianapolis. 
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LIVE    TEXT-BOOKS 


TOM, 


WIDE-AWAKE    TEACHERS. 

TEACHERS  AMD  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  must  examine  these  New  Books,  If  they  with 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  with  the  improved  method*  of  instruotlon  which  now 
prevail  in  the  best  schools. 

WARREN'S    NEW   GEOGRAPHIES. 

I.    Warren*s  Primary  Geography $0.7ft 

II.    Warren's  Common  School  Geography 1.88 

III.    Warren's  Physical  Geography 1.88 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 

Mo  higher  commendation  could  be  awarded  to  any  Series  of  Books,  than  that  given 
Warren's  Series  of  Geographies,  by  their  extensive  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
many  years  past,  and  by  their  re-adoption,  as  fast  as  revised,  in  such  cities  as  Boston, 
Providence,  Philtdelphia,  Washington,  Chicago,  Sc.  Louis,  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  hundreds  of 
other  important  cities  and  towns.       

GREENE'S   IMPROVED   GRAMMARS. 

I.    Greene's  Introduction 90.A6 

II.    Greene's  English  Grammar 1.06 

III.    Greene's  Analysis 0.80 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 

This  series  of  English  Grammars  was  prepared  by  Prof.  8.  8.  Greene,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  language  itaelf,  as  well  as  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  It.  The  three  books  form  a  connected  series,  adapted  to* 
the  different  grades  of  city  and  country  schools;  but  each  book  la  complete  in  itself,  and 
may  be  used  independently  of  the  others. 

8ince  their  recent  revision,  these  Grammars  have  been  officially  adopted  In  more  than 
One  Thousand  prominent  cities  and  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  so  that  they 
are  rapidly  bcouming  the  National  Staudard  Text-Books  on  Grammar. 


POTTER   A    HAMMOND'S   COPY-BOOKS. 

BKYI8XD    AMD    IMPROVED    EDITION,    IH    THRBK    SKK1KS. 

I.    The  School  Series Nos.    1  to   7.") 

II.    The  Mercantile  Belies Nos.    8  to  12.  }>Per  Dos....$l.oY> 

III.    The  L«dies  Fine  Hand  Series Nos.  18  to  16.) 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One  Dollar  per  Dozen. 

These  Copy-Books  are  unsurpassed  in  points  of  simplicity,  neatness,  and  beauty.    By 
them  easy,  flowing,  graceful  writing  is  taught,  not  stiff,  slow,  painful  pen  drawing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Berard's  United  States  History SI. 9ft 

Apgars'  Geographical  Drawing-Book -    1.00 

Monroe's  Vocal  Gymnastics 1.00 

Leach's  Complete  Speller 39 

Knisely's  Arithmetical  Qu» stlons .42 

Potter  A  Hammond's  Common  School  Book-keeping,  (Single  and  Double  Entry).....    1.15 

••  «•  Blanks  for  di' to 94 

"  "  High  School  Book-keeping,  (Double  Entry,) 1.96 

••  "  Blanks  for  ditto 1.15 

"  "  Penmanship  Explained M    1.00 

Primary  Drawing  Cards— 18  Cards.  40  Lemons Per  Set,      .39 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 


8PECIAL      NOTICE. 

School  Superintendents,  Members  of  Boards  of  Education  or  School  Committees, 
Teachers  in  Public  and  Private  Schools,  or  Friends  of  Education  generally,  who  wilt 
send  us  Reports,  Catalogues  of  Schools,  Lists  of  Leading  Teacher*,  Notices  of  Teachers' 
Institute*  and  other  Educational  Meetings,  or  any  information  in  regard  lo  proposed 
changes  in  Text- Books,  will  do  us  a  favor  which  we  shall  lie  pleased  to  reciprocate. 

A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  giving  full  descriptions  of  all  our  publica- 
tions will  be  sent  free  upou  application. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

6*8  *Y  630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

8.  WRIGHT,  WlfTBBM  Aosrt, 

4-9  Care  of  The  Western  News  Co.,  121  &  123  State  Street,  Chicago. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

ECttBCTIC  BBVC&TlGJfstl,  SEMIMi 

PUBLISHED    BY 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,   O. 


"  Cincinnati  doubtless  publishes  more  elementary  school-books  than  any  other  city  6e  the  C+eM 
States.  It  teems  a  little  odd  that  the  youngest  section  of  our  country  should  send  book*  to  lead  fc 
store-counters  of  Boston,  the  Athens  of  America."    Boston  Letter  in  the  American 


Moournnrs  series. 


MoGTJFFEY'B 
XoGUFFEY'S 
HoGUFFEY'S 
XoGUFFEY'S 
MoGUFFEY'S 
MoGTJFFEY'B 
MoGUFFEY'S 
MoGUFFEY'S 


Eoleotio  Speller. 
New  First  Reader. 
New  Second  Reader. 
New  Third  Reader. 
New  Fourth  Reader. 
New  Fifth  Reader. 
New  Sixth  Reader. 
Primary  Charts,  10  Nos. 


ARITHMETICS. 

RAY'S  Primary  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Intellectual  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Praotioal  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Higher  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Test  Examples. 

ALGEBRAS. 

RAY'S  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
RAY'S  New  Higher  Algebra. 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

RAY'S  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
RAY'S  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
RAY'S  Analytic  Geometry. 
RAY'S  Elements  of  Astronomy. 
RAY'S  Caloulus,  (in  preparation.) 
RAY'S  Surveying  dt  Navigation,  (in  prep.) 
EVANS?  School  Geometry. 

GRAMMAR  *  COMPOSITION. 

HARVEY'S  Elementary  Grammar. 
HARVEY'S  English  Grammar. 
PXNNEO'S  Primary  Grammar. 
PINNEO'S  Analytical  Grammar. 
FINNEO'S  Guide  to  Composition. 
PINNEO'S  English  Teacher. 
PINNEO'S  False  Syntax. 
PINNEO'S  Parsing  Exercises. 


GEOG1 


:t  t  > 


The  Eoleotio  Primary  Geography. 
The  Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography. 
The  Eoleotio  School  Geography. 


The  Eoleotio  Copy-Books.    (12.) 
The  Eoleotio  Writing-Cards.    (36.) 
The  Eoleotio  Hand- Book  of  Penm'naVp. 
The  Eoleotio  Exercise-Book. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC. 


Bay  School  Singer. 
The  Young  Singer,  No,  L 
The  Young  Singer,  No.  IL 
The  Young  Singer's  Manual. 

LOGIC.  PHILOSOPHY, 

SCHUYLER'S  Principles  of  Logic 
NORTON'S  Natural  Philosophy. 
KIDD'S  Elocution. 
MoGUFFEY'S  Primary  Speaker. 
MoGUFFEY'S  Eclectic  Speaker. 
COLE'S  Institute  Reader. 

GRADED  SCHOOL  8EROL 

WHITE'S  Primary  Arithmetic 
WHITE'S  Intermediate  Arithmetic 
WHITE'S  Complete  Arithmetic 
SCHUYLER'S  Complete  Algebra. 


WHITE'S  Common  School  Register. 
WHITE'S  Graded  Sohool  Register. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

De  WOLF'S  Instructive  Speller. 
LEIGH'S  Fhonetio  Primer. 
LEIGH'S  Phonetio  Primary  Reader. 
THE  EXAMINER  or  Teacher's  Aid. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Be^TAny  books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series  will  be  famished  for  first  introdaotkai  in 
eorrMpondiog  books  not  in  satisfactory  use,  at  greatly  reduced  rates.    Single  specimen  copies  for 
with  a  view  to  tetrodnctloa,  will  also  be  famished  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers  at  redaoed 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited. 


m 

IMPORTANT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATION. 


NOW  ItE-A.33 


By  A.  vow  STEINWEHR  &  D.  G.  BRINTON. 

The  Series  consists  of  three  books :  PRIMARY,  INTERMEDIATE,  and  80H00L 
GEOGRAPHY.  Though  each  book  of  the  Series  differs  from  the  others  in  scope  and 
treatment,  the  arrangement  of  topics  and  materials  is  the  same  in  all. 

Each  book  is  divided  into  a  general  and  a  deecriptive  part:  the  general  part  containing 
the  necessary  definitions  and  explanations  of  the  three  branches  of  the  science — Mathe- 
matical, Physical,  and  Political  Geography ;  the  descriptive  part  treating  of  the  conti- 
nents, their  physical  features,  political  divisions,  inhabitants,  etc. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

The  maps  are  printed  on  a  left  hand  page,  and  are  followed  by  three  or  more  pages  of 
text. 

The  descriptive  part  treats  of  geographical  topics  In  the  following  order :  (1)  Position, 
(2)  Surface,  (3)  Rivers  and  Lukes,  (4)  Climate  and  Vegetation,  (5)  Inhabitants,  (6)  Polit- 
ical Divisions  and  Cities.  Questions  on  the  text  are  added.  The  teacher  is  furnished 
with  every  means  to  insure  success,  and  is  not  forced,  at  each  step,  to  classify  a  mass  of 
isolated,  heterogeneous  facts,  or  to  add  an  extended  commentary  of  his  own. 

THE  MAPS. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Maps,  which,  In  correctness  and  artistic  execution, 
are  greatly  superior  to  those  of  any  other  series  of  school  geographies. 

Our  own  country  is  fully  represented  on  seven  Sectional  Maps.  The  old  historical 
division  Into  four  groups  has  been  discarded,  the  addition  of  new  States  and  Territories 
in  the  West  having  made  those  groups  so  very  unequal  In  extent.  The  division  adopted 
is  oases'  upon  the  pkyeieal  feature*  qf  the  country,  a  grouping  at  once  natural  and  useful  for 
purposes  of  instruction. 

GRADATION. 

The  Primary  Geography  contains  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  stated  in 
plain,  simple  language. 

The  Intermediate  Geography  contains  sufficient  materials  for  a  complete  course 
in  a  majority  of  schools ;  thus  rendering  more  than  two  books  unnecessary  except  in  the 
more  closely  graded  schools  of  cities  and  villages.  The  Map-Drawing  Lkbbonb  are  placed 
after  the  descriptions  of  the  continents  and  political  divisions. 

The  School  Geography  is  designed  to  complete  the  course.  The  various  topics 
are  more  fully  treated  in  this  book  than  in  the  Intermediate,  and  it  contains  a  complete 
outline  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography. 

Rxvicw  Question*  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  have  been  added  to  each  book,  and 
very  full  Physical  and  Statistical  Table*  to  the  Intermediate  and  School  Geographies, 

BEAUTY  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  numerous  wood-cut  illustrations  of  the  Series  have  been  designed  and  engraved  by 
the  beet  artists  of  the  country,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  the  Series  beau- 
tiful, interesting,  and,  in  a  marked  degree,  teachable  and  instructive. 


RETAIL  PRICE— Of  the  Primary  Geography,  85c.;  Intermediate  Geography,  91.60; 
School  Geography,  12.00. 

Single  Specimen  Copies,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion—Primary, 50c.;  Intermediate,  91.00;  School,  $1.25. 

JlWParties  desirous  of  introducing  the  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies  are  respectfully 
invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers,   •  WILSON,  HINKLE  A  CO., 

2-tf.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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New  School  and  College  Text  Books. 

Published  by  D.  APPLETON  &  Co., 

90,  OS  &>  94  Ghravu)  Street,  New  York. 


i. 

CORNELIAS  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.— The  most  interesting  and  Instrac- 

tive  work  on  this  subject  ever  presented  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  this  country; 
lavishly  illustrated,  and  embracing  all  late  discoveries  and  the  most  recent  rlews  of 
scientific  writers.  Containing:  Nineteen  Pages  of  Haps  and  copious  Questions.  The 
Physical  Features  of  the  United  8tates  receive  particular  attention.  A  fine  Physical 
Map  of  the  United  States  and  a  Map  of  Alaska,  on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  are 
given.    Large  4to,  104  pages.    Price,  $1,60. 

II. 

LOCKYER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ASTRONOMY.— Accompanied  with  numer- 
ous Illustrations,  and  Arago's  Celestial  Charts  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hernia* 
pbere.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society ;  Editor  of 
««  Nature,'*  etc.    12mo,  312  pages. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  astronomers,  and  the  pioneer  hi 
many  important  researches,  which  he  has  embodied  in  his  book.  The  fine  Celestial 
Charts  of  Arago  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  costly  Atlas  of  the  Heavens.  This  is  the 
only  text-book  having  this  advantage.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  from  phot 
and  drawings  by  De  La  Bue,  Guillemin,  and  others  equally  distinguished.  The  work  '. 
been  revised  and  adapted  to  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  by  an  eminent  Amerh 
teacher,  and  is  offered  by  the  publishers  As  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore 
published. 

III. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY  s  designed  to  cultivate  the  Observing  Powers  of 

Children.    By  Elite  A.  Youmans.    Price,  $1.26. 

This  little  book  has  a  two-fold  claim  upon  those  concerned  in  the  work  of  education: 

1st.  It  introduces  the  beginner  to  the  study  of  Botany  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  prop- 
erly done — by  the  direct  observation  of  vegetable  forms. 

2d.  It  is  designed  to  keep  the  mind  in  direct  intercourse  with  the  objects  and  order  of 
Nature,  and  to  train  the  observing  powers  and  the  mental  operations  they  involve  in  a 
systematic  way. 

There  are  no  lessons  to  "commit  and  recite."  The  pupil  commences  with  actual 
specimens  of  plants  which  every  one  is  able  to  collect,  and  learns  to  look  with  his  own 
•eyes  and  think  with  his  own  mind. 

Children  can  begin  to  study  plants  successfully  by  this  method  as  soon  as  they  cam 
write,  and  any  teacher,  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  can  conduct  these 
through  the  exercises  without  difficulty. 

Every  true  teacher  will  hail  this  new  work  with  delight. 

IV. 

HARKlTEgS'   EDITION  OF   CESAR'S    COMMENTARIES  ON  THE 

GALLIC  WAR.— Price,  $1.60.  This  edition  has  been  carefully  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  student  who  has  just  completed  the  Latin  Reader,  and  it  aims  to  introduce 
him  to  an  appreciative  study  of  standard  literary  Work.  The  notes  furnish  such  collat- 
eral information  as  will  enable  the  learner  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  stirring 
events  recorded  in  the  Commentaries,  and  such  special  aid  as  will  enable  him  to  sur- 
mount real  and  untried  difficulties  of  construction  and  odiom.  The  volume  also  con- 
tains plans  of  battles,  a  copious  dictionary,  a  map  of  Gaul,  and  a  brief  life  of  Cesser. 

V. 

A    TREATISE    ON    lAVEXING,    TOPOGRAPHY,    AND     HIGHER. 

SURVEYING.— By  W.  M.  Gillespie,  LL.D.,  Civil  Engineer.    Edited  by  Cady  Staler, 
A.  M.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Union  College. 

S9*  For  information  in  regard  to  introduction  of  all  Educational  Works  published  by 
D.  APPLETON  A  Co.,  Address  GEO.  H.  TWISS, 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
tf  Agents  for  Central  States. 
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CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  ISERIES, 
IN  THREE  BOOKS. 


I.    PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY.    New  edition.    Small  4to,  OG  pages.    16  Maps.    Bean- 
tlfully  11  Inst  rated.    Price  00  cents. 
INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.    New  edition.    Large  4to,  96  pages.    17 
TT  elegant  Haps  and  Map  Drawings.    Price,  91.60. 

1&*        '  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.    New  edition.    Large  4to,  124  pages. 

81  Maps.    Same  grade  as  Intermediate,  but  much  fuller.    Price,  $1.76. 
III.    PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Described  on  opposite  page. 

We  wonld  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  to  the  fact 
that,  with  the  publication  of  our  New  Physical  Geography,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  the 
most  thorough  and  complete  series  of  Geographies,  comprised  in  three  books,  to  be  found 
in  the  American  market.  Also  that  we  hare  two  different  books  to  select  from  for  the 
second  series — one  being  fuller  in  details  than  the  other,  bnt  no  higher  in  grade— thus 
adapting  the  series  to  the  wants  of  any  course  of  study.  Send  for  Special  Circular,  giv- 
ing fall  particulars. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Also  Publish: 

CORNELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.    Neat,  durable,  and  cheap. 

APPLETON'S  ARITHMETIC.    New,  up  to  the  times  and  increasing  rapidly  in  circu- 
lation. 

QUACKBNBOS'  GRAMMARS,  COMPOSITION,  and  RHETORIC.    The  Rhetorio  Is  need 
in  127  out  of  the  148  Academies  teaching  that  branch  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

QUACKENBOS'  HISTORIES.    Brought  down  to  the  present  Administration.    Very  en- 
tertaining in  style,  and  free  from  political  and  religious  prejudices. 

QUACK ENB 08'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Pronounced  the  book  on  Physical  Sciences 
by  those  who  hate  used  it. 

YOUMAN'S  CHEMI8TRY.    Up  to  date.    Not  encumbered  by  technicalities,  yet  sci- 
entific. 

HUXLEY  AND  YOUMAN'S  PHYSIOLOGY.    "By  far  the  best  work  of  the  kind  I 
havo  seen."— Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr. 

HARKNESS*  LATIN  AND  GREEK  SERIES.  Used  in  nearly  all  our  leading  Classical  In- 
stitutions. 

HADLEY'8  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    All  leading  Colleges  use  it. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN,  HEBREW,  and   SYRIAC  GRAMMARS, 
READERS,  PHRASE-BOOKS,  and  DICTIONARIES.    (Bee  Catalogue.) 

Teachers  and  School  officers  are  respectfully  invited  to  address  us  on  matters  connected 
with  the  introduction  and  use  of  our  publications.  Immediate  attention  will  be  given 
to  any  letters  or  orders  with  which  we  are  favored,  and  the  most  satisfactory  terms  will 
be  made  for  introduction.  A  Detcriplive  Catalogue ,  embracing  all  our  reliable  and  popu- 
lar Text-Books,  with  prices,  will  be  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  application.  Lists  of 
Schools,  of  Teachers,  and  School  officers,  Circulars,  etc.,  are  requested  in  return.  Per- 
sons ordering  are  requested  to  be  particular  to  give  their  post-office  address  in  full. 

Those  visiting  New  York  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  extensive 
assortment  of  Text-Books. 


Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  will  be  mailed  to  teachers  and  school 
officers,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  reduced  rates. 
Address,  GEO.  H.  TWISS, 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
10-tf.  Agent  for  Central  8tates. 
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STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 


ANTHON'S   CLASSICAL   SERIES.    The  most  compleU  Classical  Series  pabllsbed  in 

America. 
LOOMIS'S   MATHEMATICAL    SERIES.     The   favorite   in    American    College*  and 

Academies. 

OUETIUS  AND  8MITH'S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  SERIES.    Peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  High  Schools  aud  Academies.    The  two  first  Latin  Books  are  now  ready. 

HOOKER'8  SERIES  ON  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES.    The  only  complete  and  pro- 

Sressive  Series.    In  Eight  Books,  vis.,  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  in  Three  Parts,  a 
mall  Chemistry,  a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
Natural  History,  and  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

WADDEL'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.    A  small  book,  containing  only 
such  matter  as  should  be  memorised  by  the  pupil. 

VOWLER'8   GRAMMARS.    Three  Books,  adapted  respectively  to  the  requirements  of 

Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools. 

DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.  Just  published,  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading 
Colleges,  besides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

B  A  YEN'S  RHETORIC.    {Just  ready.)    New,  fresh,  and  practical. 

WINCHELL'S  GEOLOGICAL  CHART.  The  only  chart  which  agrees  with  the  con- 
elusions  of  modern  geologists. 

COMFORT'S  GERMAN  COURSE.  (Just  Publuhed.)  Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  German  language. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  in  use. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORIES.  Comprising  Smith's  Greece,  Llddell's  Rome,  Student's 
France,  Student's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and 
Smith's  Old  and  New  Testament  Histories.  Each  History  complete  in  one  ISmo 
volume. 

SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIES.    For  High  Schools  and  Academies.    Greece,  Boms 

and  England,  now  ready. 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARIES,  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal  and 
Paraphrastic. 

WILLIAMSON'S  CONCENTRIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial,  Invaluable  aids 
to  the  study  of  Astronomy.  The  other  Globe  is  of  Glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  it 
the  Stars,  Col  ores,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  etc. 

BOYD'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  EeUcUe,  presenting  the  views  of  moat  of  the 
noted  writers  on  the  subject. 

DUFF'S  BOOK-KEEPING.  The  newest  and  most  complete.  Practically  illustrating  Mer- 
chants', Manufacturers',  Private  Bankers',  Railroad,  and  National  Bank  accounts. 

DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

DRAPER'S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY.  Made  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies. 

FOSTER'S  CHEMI8TRY  AND  APPARATUS.     A  complete  set  of  all  the  apparatus 

necessary  to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  in  the  work  is  furnished  for  $15.00. 

SALKELDS  FIRST  BOOK  IN  SPANISH.  Adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of 
learners. 

KNAPP'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  READER.  Written  by  an  American  who  fully 
appreciated  the  difficulties  of  American  pupils. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  with  reference  to  the  American  people. 

PARKER'S  AID8  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Students  of  all  grades. 

SCHOOL  LYRIC8 :    A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns  for  Devotional  Exercise*  in  Schools. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICONS:  Anthon's  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary, Andrews's  Latin-English  Lexicon,  Riddle  and  Arnold's  English-Latin  Lexi- 
con, LIddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon,  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon, 
Robinson 'a  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary, 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionaiy,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Drislar'a  Greek- 
English  and  English-Greek  Lexicon  (fa  Preu.) 

And  many  other  Valuable  Educational  Works. 

For  terms,  address,  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 

1-tf.  '   Or,  W.  P.  ROGERS,  Lock  Box  140,  Indianapolis,  lad. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


HABPEB'8  SCHOOL  HISTOBY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  D.  B.  Scott,  A.  M., 
fl  60. 

Teachers  who  hare  been  unable  to  find,  among  the  many  imperfect  works  offered  them, 
a  School  History  containing  the  elements  which  should  rightly  compose  such  a  work, 
will  find  in  this  work  that  accuracy,  sense  of  proportion,  and  careful  generallsatten 
which  are  necessary  to  a  successful  text-book;  on  the  History  of  the  United  States.  It 
contains  an  unusual  number  of  valuable  maps. 

WILSON'S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER,    fl  40. 

This  book  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  author's  other  Beading-Books,  and  embraces, 
in  brief,  the  principles  of  Bhetoric,  Criticism,  Eloquence  and  Oratory,  as  applied  to  both 
prose  and  poetry.    The  whole  adapted  to  Elocutionary  Instruction. 

WILSON'S  SPELLEB  AND  ANALYZES.    45  cents. 

In  addition  to  containing  sereral  times  as  much  matter  for  Spelling-Lessons  as  any 
other  book  of  its  sise,  it  imparts  thorough  elementary  instruction  is  the  formation,  deri- 
vation and  uses  of  words. 

FRENCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    50  cents. 

A  practical  work,  rather  than  a  book  of  arithmetical  pussies*  This-  book  completes  the 
author's  Common-School  Course. 

CALKINS'  OBJECT  LESSONS.    $1  50. 

To  parents  and  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  train  the  perceptive  Acuities  of  chil- 
dren, this  book  is  of  great  assistance  and  value. 

MABCH'S  PAB8EB  AND  ANALYZER:  an  Elementary  Work  on  Grammar.  40 
cents. 

This  book  is  so  made  as  to  train  tho  pupil  to  see7hear  and  think,  as  well  as  to  remem- 
ber rightly.  The  briefest  accurate  definitions  are  given,  followed  by  problems  which 
the  pupil  is  to  solve,  and  so  work  out  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  principles  and 
rules.    The  diagram  analysis  will  be  found  easy,  stimulating  and  helpful. 

DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY,    fl  50. 

This  book,  while  containing  a  sufficiency  of  matter  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
College  course,  is  written  in  language  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  who 
compose  the  higher  classes  of  our  Common  Schools. 

HABPEB'8  WRITING  BOOKS,  WITH  MARGINAL  DBA  WING  LESSONS.  f2  00 
per  dosen. 

Six  Numbers,  comprising  the  full  Common  School  Course,  now  ready. 

These  books  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  seriously  felt — the  need  of  seme  method 
of  teaching  Drawing  in  Common  Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a  special 
teacher. 

HABPEB'8  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  8LATE,  with  accompanying  Cards,  containing 
over  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing  and  Arithmetic.    fO  00 
per  dozen. 
This  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools,  and  form* 

an  excellent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books. 

WILSON  AND  CALKINS'  CHARTS,  Colored.  8heets,  $11  70;  Mounted,  $18  00;  Atlas 
Form,  $20  00 ;  Manual,  fl  50. 

These  Charts  are  designed,  in  connection  with  the  accompanying  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tion by  Marcios  Wilson,  and  the  **  Primary  Object  Lessons"  by  N.  A  Calkins,  to  fur- 
nish toe  teacher  with  the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  application  of  a  true  system  of 
Elementary  Instruction.  In  the  Six  Beading  Charts  the  type  Is  sufficiently  large  to  be 
easily  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  These  Charts  will  be  furnished  eltherseparately 
or  In  fall  sets,  either  mounted  or  in  sheets.  When  mounted,  two  are  on  a  card  of  the 
site  of  each  chart,  about  22  by  30  inches.  The  sheets  are  mailable ;  the  mounted  charts 
can  be  sent  only  by  express  or  as  freight. 

HOOKER'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE,  in  Three  Parts :  Part  I.,  Plants ;  Part  II., 
Animals ;  Part  ill.,  Air,  Water,  Light,  Heat,  etc  Per  Part,  00  cents.  The  Three 
Parts  bound  In  One  Volume,  $2  00. 

In  this  little  book  the  author's  object  Is  to  supply  the  parent  and  teacher  with  the 
means  of  introducing  the  child  into  three  departments  of  Natural  8clence,  vis.,  Botany, 
Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  lessons  are  simply,  correctly  and  enter- 
tainingly written,  within  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  children,  and  are  intended  to 
prepare  the  pupil  to  take  up  the  author's  higher  books.    Address 

HABPEB  ft  BB0THEB8,  Publishers,  New  York ; 
1-tf  Or,  W.  P.  BOGEBS,  Lock-Box  140,  Indianapolis. 
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LIVE    TEXT-BOOKS 


fob 


WIDE-AWAKE    TEACHERS. 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  must  examine  those  New  Books,  if  they  wish 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  with  the  improved  methods  of  instruction  which  now 
prevail  in  the  best  schools. 

WARREN'S    NEW   GEOGRAPHIES. 

I.    Warren's  Primary  Geography 90.7ft 

II.    Warren's  Common  School  Geography 1.88 

III.    Warren's  Physical  Geography 1.88 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 

No  higher  commendation  could  be  awarded  to  any  Series  of  Books,  than  that  given 
Warren's  Series  of  Orographies,  by  their  extensive  use  in  all  parts  of  the  conn  try  for 
many  years  past,  and  by  their  re-adoption,  as  faat  as  revised,  in  such  cities  a*  Boston, 
Providence,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Chicago,  Sc.  Louis,  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  hundreds  of 
other  important  cities  and  towns.       

GBEENE'S    IMPROVED   GRAMMARS. 

I.    Greene's  Introduction 80.68 

II.    Greene's  English  Grammar 1.05 

III.    Greene's  Analysis 0.80 

Tor  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 

This  series  of  English  Grammars  was  prepared  by  Prof.  8.  8.  Greene,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  language  itwelf,  as  well  as  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  it.  The  three  books  form  a  connected  series,  adapted  to* 
the  different  grades  of  city  and  country  schools;  but  each  book  la  complete  in  itself,  and 
may  be  used  independently  of  the  others. 

Since  their  recent  revision,  these  Grammars  have  been  officially  adopted  in  more  than 
One  Thousand  prominent  cities  and  towns  In  various  parts  of  the  country ;  so  that  they 
are  rapidly  becoming  the  National  Staudard  Text-Books  on  Grammar. 


POTTER   A    HAMMOND'S   COPY-BOOKS. 

RKV18XD    AMD    IMPROVED    EDITION,    III     TUBES    8KRIE8. 

I.    The  School  Scries Nos.    1  to   7.") 

II.    The  Mercantile  Series Nos.    R  to  12.  IPer  Dox....l  1.80 

III.    The  Ladies  Fine  Hand  Series Nos.  13  to  16.) 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One  Dollar  per  Dozen. 

These  Copy -Books  are  unsurpassed  In  points  of  simplicity,  neatness,  and  beauty.    By 
them  easy,  flowing,  graceful  writing  Is  taught,  not  stiff,  slow,  painful  pen  drawing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Berard's  United  States  History $1.20 

Apgars'  Geographical  Drawing-Book ~    1.00 

Monroe's  Vocal  Gymnastics 1.00 

Leach's  Complete  Speller 32 

Knlsely's  Arithmetical  Qiustions -      .42 

Potter  St  Hammond's  Common  School  Book-keeping,  (Single  and  Double  Entry).....    1.16 

•*  ••  Blanks  for  dir  to 94 

"  **  High  School  Book-keeping,  (Double  Entry,) 1.26 

14  "  Blanks  for  ditto 1.16 

"  "  Penmanship  Explained M    1.00 

Primary  Drawing  Cards— 18  Cards.  40  Lemons Per  Set,      .32 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 


SPECIAL      NOTICE. 

School  Superintendents,  Members  of  Boards  of  Education  or  School  Committees. 
Teachers  In  Public  and  Private  Schools,  or  Friends  of  Education  generally,  who  will 
■end  ns  Reports,  Catalogues  of  Schools,  Lists  of  Leading  Teacher*,  Notices  of  Teachers' 
Institutes  and  other  Educational  Meetings,  or  any  information  in  regard  lo  proposed 
changes  in  Tex t-Books,  will  do  11s  a  favor  which  we  shall  lie  pleased  to  reciprocate. 

A  NEW  ILLU8TRATED  CATALOGUE  giving  fnll  descriptions  of  all  our  publica- 
tions will  be  sent  free  upou  application. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

6*8  ck>  630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

8.  WRIGHT,  Wsstbrm  Aom, 
4-2  Care  of  Tho  Western  News  Co.,  121  A  123  State  Street,  Chicaoo. 
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AN  INDEPENDENT  ADVERTISEMENT! 


INDEPENDENT    READERS 

or  m 

2STJL.TT01ST  A  T  i   SERIES. 


By  J.  MADISON  WATSON. 


This  entirely  new  and  "  Independent*1  Series  is  designed  to  meet  a  demand  from  many 
quarters  for  small,  cheap,  low-graded  books  that  are,  at  tlio  same  time,  adequate  to  the 
practical  wants  of  the  class  room. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  PLAN 

embraces  a  novel  progressive  development  of  elementary  sounds,  aided  by  new  mml> 

Shouetlc  type,  invented  by  the  Independent  author.  This  method  differs  entirely  from 
lie  "  Word-Building  System,"  peculiar  to  the  National  Headers*  "  Original  Series/* 
and  for  teaching  very  young  children,  is  the  best  ever  devised.  In  the  higher  numbers 
the  arrangement  is  topical  and  literary,  in  confradisi  taction  to  the  random  and  desul- 
tory which  characterise  the  efforts  of  many  authors  who  are  not  "  independent"  in  the 
attempt  to  introduce  variety. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  ELEGANCE. 

The  Publishers  believe  that  the  aesthetic  tastes  of  children  may  receive  no  small  degree 
of  cultivation  from  iheir  very  earliest  school  books.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  no 
less  than  25,000  Independent  dollars  were  expended  in  preparing  these  volumes  before 
publication.  The  result  is  the  production  of  the  most  beautiful  school  books  in  the 
world. 

OTHER  INDEPENDENT  FEATURES. 

The  selections  are  entirely  new.  The  illustrations  extend  in  profusion  through  every 
book  of  the  series.  The  typs  Is  semi-phonetic,  invented  by  the  author,  and  indicates 
unerringly  every  varying  sound  of  a  lettur,  without  mutilating  or  disguising  its  form. 

Original  Treatises  on  Orthography,  Pronunciation,  or  Elocution,  preface  every 
volume  in  a  regularly  advancing  series.  Blackboard  Diagrams  are  introduced  to  show 
elocutionary  principles.  Foot  Notes  afford  ample  incidental  instruction.  Indices  refer 
to  the  first  use  and  definition  of  each  word.  Biographies  of  the  contributing  authors 
are  given. 

INDEPENDENT  CLAIMS. 

(1)  That  most  of  these  features  are  not  even  attempted  in  competing  series,  and  (2) 
that,  in  respect  of  all  the  qualities  claimed  for  them,  they  have  no  peer. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  PBICB. 

Lastly,  we  offer,  for  thirty  days,  to  send  a  set  of  INDEPENDENT  READERS,  in  five 
volumes,  containing  more  than  1,003  pages,  to  any  independent  teacher  who  will  can- 
didly examine  ihein,  and  honestly  endeavor  to  secure  their  adoption,  if  approved,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  On  a  Dollae. 

mr  Address  the  Publishers:  A.  8.  BARNK8  at  CO, 

111  and  113  WUlUm  St,,  How  York*  0* 
4-1  HI  State  St.,  ClUcagas 
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2ST    ADDITION 


TO  THB 


STANDARD  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES  OF  AMERICA. 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  OUTLINE 


LARGE    SERIES. 


The  undersigned,  encouraged  by  the  remarkable  success  of 

MITCHELL'S   NEW    OUTLINE    MAPS, 

■MALL   SERIES, 

bate  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  Teachers  and  other  friends  of  Education,  that  they 
will  publish,  EARLY  IN  APRIL,  and  sooner,  if  possible, 

A  NEW  AND  LARGER  SERIES,  WITHOUT  NAMES. 

Political  and  Physical  combined.    Beautifully  and  accurately  colored,  Tarnished,  and 
mounted  on  rollers.    Accompanied  by  a  Key.    The  series  comprises : 


1.  The  Hemispheres, else  66x63  in. 

*.  North  America, site  66x68  in. 

9.  The  United  States, .sise  60x78  in. 


4.  South  America, .sise  66x63  in. 

5.  Europe, sise  66x03  in. 

6.  Asia, sise  66x03  in. 


7.  Africa,  sise  66x63  in. 

The  Physical  features  and  Political  divisions  are  clearly  defined. 

A  feature  criginally  introduced  in  the  smaller  series  of  Maps  is  incorporated  in  this 
series,  vis,:  An  outline  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (area  46,000  square  miles)  is  engraved 
on  the  map  of  each  continent,  drawn  upon  the  snmo  scale  as  the  map  on  which  it  is 
placed.  By  this  means  the  comparative  sise  of  each  country  is  at  once  suggested  to  the 
eye.    The  price  will  be 

ONLY  TWENTY  DOLLARS  A  SET, 

A  KEY  OBATIS  WITH  EACH  SET. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  is  far  cheaper  than  any  other  series  published,  and  we 
believe  that  THIS  ADVANTAGE  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED,  especially  when  the  mot 
is  considered  that  this  low  price  does  not  interfere  with  the  beauty  or  accuroycy 
of  the  Maps.    On  all  these  points 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  SERIES, 

CHALLENGE    COMPARISON. 

THEY  ARE  THE  HANDSOMEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MAPS  PUBLISHED 

The  Small  Series  is  furnished  in  portfolios  or  on  rollers,  as  may  be  preferred.  The  Large 
Series  is  furnished  only  on  rollers.    In  ordering,  please  toso\fe  leaioa  kind  is  desired. 

The  attention  of  Teachers,  School  Officers,  and  Boards  of  Education,  is  invited  to  both 
of  these  Series,  as  we  believe  that  one  or  the  other  will  be  found  adopted  to  every  ecaoof. 

X.  H.  BUTLSB  ft  OO.,  611  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

for  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  2-3m. 
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More  extensively  in  use  than  all  others  combined* 


STANDARD     BOTANICAL    SERIES, 

By  PROF.  ABA  GRAY,  M.  D.,  or  Habyabd  Ukiybbbitt. 

PUBLISHED  BT 

Ivison,   Blakeman,  Taylor  &    Co., 

138  &  140  OH  AND  ST.,  NEW  YOBK. 


The  publishers  beg  to  rail  the  attention  of  those  about  forming;  classes  In  Botany  te 
the  well-known  works  of  Prof.  Gray.  Now  complete,  the  series  presents  the  latest  and 
most  accurate  principles  and  developments  of  ihe  science. 

No  author  lias  yet  .ipproachrd  Prof.  Gray  in  the  rare  art  of  making  purely  scientific 
theories  and  dry  details  popular  and  interenting  From  his  charming  elementary  work, 
••How  Plants  Grow,"  to  his  mora  elaborate  "Manual,"  there  is  one  simple,  concise, 
and  yet  exhaustive  method  of  teaching  the  various  grades  of  the  study. 

Botany;  as  such  I  have  no  doubt  It  will 
take  its  place  in  the  front  rauk  of  Modal 


HOW  PLANTS  GROW. 

Containing  a  Popular  Flora,  or  an  Arrange- 
ment and  Description  of  Common  Plants, 
both  Wild  and  Cultivated,  illustrated  by 
more  than  600  Drawings   from  Nature. 
Small  4 to,  half  bound. 
This  work   is  a  simple,  attractive,  and 
beautifully  illustrated  Botany  for  Young 
People,  intended  to  teach  them  how   to 
begin  to  read,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  one 
large  and  easy  chapter  in  the  open  Book  of 
Nature. 

"  *  How  Plants  Gbow  '  is  a  remarkably 
successful  effort  of  a  truly  learned  mau  to 
write  a  book  actually  adapted  to  young 
children."— Atlantic  Monthly. 


SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  a  Knowledge  of 
all  the  Common  Plants  of  the  United 
States,  both  Wild  and  Cultivated.    8vo, 
cloth,  tS22  pages.     Price,  $2.50. 
Thi*  is  a  new  book,  and  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive and    practical    school    botany 
published.      It  has   been  warmly   recom- 
mended by  all  who  have  examined  it.    We 
have  space  for  only  a  few  extracts : 

"  This  is  emphatically  the  tiudenCt  hand- 
book of   Botanical  Science  and   Practical- 


School  Books."'—  Preft  Cbadoomrme,  LL.  D_, 
of  Univertitj  of  Wmcosai*,  oast  Imtm  Prqf.  «/ 
Dotting,  Williams  College,  He 


MANUAL  OF  BOTANY. 

Otavo,  with  twenty  plates,  illustrating  the 
Sedges,  Grasses,  Ferns,  etc.      Fifth   Edi- 
tion.   Second  Issue.    700  pages.     Price, 
$2.25. 
The  same,  bound  with   "  The  Lessons  " 

Price,  li.UO. 
The  same,  with  Mosses  and  Liverworts. 

Price,  &J.76. 


STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  B0TAHT, 

AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Illustrated  with  over  1,300  cuU.  8vo,  cloth, 
666  pages.    Price,  SJ.60. 


FLORA  OF  THE  SOUTHERN   UNITED 

STATES. 
Containing  Abridged  Descriptions  of  the 
Flowering  Plauts  and  Ferns  of  Tennessee, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama. Mississippi,  and  Florida ;  arranged 
accord! ug  to  the  natural  system.  Bv  A. 
W.  Chapman,  M.  D.  1  vol.,  8vo,"ea> 
pages.  Price,  $3.60. 
Prof.  Guay'*  Botanical  works  have  received  the  highest  recommendations  from  the 
foremost  scholars  and  professors  in  this  country  and  Europe,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Prof.  Tuckerman,  of  Amherst  College;  Prof.  Silliman,  Yale  College;  Pral 
Prentiss,  Cornell  University;  Prof.  Henry,  Smithsonian  Institute;  Dr.  Win.  Tully,  lass 
of  Yale ;  Prof.  Dana,  Yale  College ;  Prof.  Schanck.  Princeton  College ;  Prof.  Pearson, 
Union  College;  Prof.  Guyot,  Princeton  College;  the  late  President  Hitchcock,  of  the 
Amherst  College;  Prof.  Agassis,  Prof.  Torrey,  Dr.  Lindley.  and  Sir  Wm.  Hooker, of 
London.  The  following  flattering  testimonial,  from  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  this 
country,  was  recently  received  :  * 

University  or  Virginia,  November  3, 1870. 
These  books  are  of  such  singular  excellence  that  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Their  style  is  so  simple,  their  statements  so  lucid,  and  their  arrangement  so  judicious, 
that  they  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  chfldren ;  while  they  are  so  instinct  with  true 
science,  and  breathe  so  philosophic  a  spirit,  that  their  perusal  affords  a  delightful 
recreation  to  the  mature  and  the  cultivated.        *e««***e 
J.  S.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  and  Botany. 
We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  making  very  fovorable  terms  for  any  of  the  above 
works  for  introduction,  and  will  send  sample  copies  of  the  "  School  and  Field  Book,**  and 
••  How  Plants  Grow,"  for  examination,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  half  the  appended  pries. 
The  Illustrative  Catalogue,  descriptive  of  the  American  Educational  Buries  of  School 
and  College  Text-Books,  and  the  Educational  Reporter,  a  handsome  publication,  full  of 
useful  information,  mailed  free  to  any  Teacher  or  School  Offlcer. 

Correspondence  relating  to  books  for  examination  or  int  reduction,  from  parties  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  should  be  addressed  to 

Ml.  R.  BARNARD,  Gbnbbal  Aobbt, Indianapolis,  Ib*uL, 

At  Bowen,  Stewart  A  Co.*st  16  and  18  West  Washington  street. 


m 

APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

611  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


HALDEMAN'S  AFFIXES— NEW  EDITION. 

Affixes  in  their  Origin  and  Application,  exhibiting  the  Etymologic  Structure  of 

(100,000)  English  Words.    By  8.  S.  Haldeman,  Professor  of  Comparative 

Philology  In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Revised  Edition 

or  1871.     Price,  by  mall,  f*. 

The  structure  of  words  Is  so  important  that  hooks  devoted  strictly  to  etymology  have 
been  entitled  analyses,  although  ihey  go  no  farther  than  the  ordinary  etymologies.  The 
Ajflxet  might,  however,  have  been  truly  entitled  either  an  Etymology  or  an  Analgais,  be- 
cause in  no  other  work  in  the  structure  of  English  words  given  with  such  minute  atten- 
tion to  the  many  points  left  unexplained,  even  in  the  examples  cited  in  preceding  treat- 
ises. Twelve  pages  have  been  added  to  the  revised  edition,  including  an  index  to  about 
seven  hundred  illustrative  words,  and  an  example  illustrative  of  each  affix  given  in  the 
list  or  (600)  Prefixes  and  (1,500)  Suffixes. 

44  We  are  strongly  disposed  to  regard  the  publication  of  such  a  book  as  a  striking  in- 
stance of  what  we  have  premised  as  to  the  labor  and  self-denial  of  its  followers." — Con- 
temporary Review ,  London,  1807. 

44  Analysis  so  searching  and  so  accurate  as  that  found  in  this  work,  presents  a  study  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  student  of  language.  *  *  °  It  is  a  book  which  slum  hi  be  in 
the  bauds  of  every  one  desirous  of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English 
tongue."— Southern  Revive,  Baltimore  July,  1868. 


II. 

THE  SCHOLARS  COMPANION— NEW  EDITION. 

The  Scholar's  Companion,  contaimug  exorcises  in  the  Orthography,  Derivation,  and 
Classification  of  English  words,  with  an  introduction  and  a  copious  index.  By  Bufus 
W.  Bailey.    A  new  edition— thoroughly  revised.    Price,  by  mail,  $L. 

This  edition  contains  all  the  features  which  have  made  the  book  one  of  the  most  accepta- 
ble to  the  public  during  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Although  it  is  not  exclusively  devoted 
to  Etymology,  the  greater  part  is  taken  up  with  this  subject,  the  principal  derivatives  of 
604  Latin,  and  224  Greek  primitives  being  defined ;  and  In  the  review  edition  an  index  of 
these  Is  given  with  an  English  example  added  to  each,  and  the  new  matter  extends  to 
fifteen  pages. 


III. 

^L-A-RTinSTID^^nLE'S  SPELLERS. 

•     COMPRISING 

THE  PRIMARY  8PELLEB.    96  pages.    Retail  price,  20  cents. 
THE  COMPLETE  SPELLER.    158  pages.    Retail  price,  30  cents. 

TESTED  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  AND  APPROVED. 

The  prominent  features  of  these  Spellers  are : 

1.  They  are  eminently  practical. 

2.  They  are  graded  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  learner. 

3.  In  them  the  Orthography  of  our  language  is  reduced  to  a  system. 

4.  They  contain  a  list  of  contrasted  words. 

6.  The  words  are  presented  in  the  same  form  as  they  occur  in  ordinary  printing. 
WCorrespondence  of  Teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  is  respectfully  invited 
by  the  Publishers.  2-feb  a  apr. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED    BY 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,   O. 


"  Cincinnati  doubtless  publishes  more  elementary  school-books  than  any  other  city  in. 
States.    It  seems  a  little  odd  that  the  youngest  section  of  our  country  should  send  books  to 
store-counters  of  Boston,  the  Athens  of  America."    Boston  Letter  in  the  American 
Bookseller. 


MoGUFFEY'S  SERIES. 


MoGUFFEY'S 
MoGUFFEY'S 
MoGUFFEY'S 
MoGUFFEY'S 
MoGUFFEY'S 
MoGUFFEY'S 
MoGUFFEY'S 
MoGUFFEY'S 


Eclectic  Speller.' 
New  First  Reader. 
New  Second  Reader. 
New  Third  Reader. 
New  Fourth  Reader. 
New  Fifth  Reader. 
New  Siith  Reader. 
Primary  Charts,  10  Nos. 


ARITHMETICS. 

RAY'S  Primary  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Intellectual  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic. 
RAY'S  Practical  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Higher  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Test  Examples. 


ALGEBRAS. 

RAY'S  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
RAY'S  New  Higher  Algebra. 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

RAY'S  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
RAY'S  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
RAY'S  Analytic  Geometry. 
RAY'S  Elements  of  Astronomy. 
RAY'S  Calculus,  (in  preparation.) 
RAY'S  Surveying  dc  Navigation,  (in  prep.) 
EVANS'  School  Geometry. 

GRAMMAR  ft  COMPOSITION. 

HARVEY'S  Elementary  Grammar. 
HARVEY'S  English  Grammar. 
PINNEO'S  Primary  Grammar. 
PINNEO'S  Analytical  Grammar. 
PINNEO'S  Guide  to  Composition. 
PINNEO'S  English  Teacher. 
PINNEO'S  False  Syntax. 
PINNEO'S  Parsing  Exercises.- 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICER^. 


WHITE'S  Common  School  Regiata* 
WHITE'S  Graded  School  Register. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

De  WOLF'S  Ins  tractive  Speller. 
LEIGH'S  Phonetio  Primer. 
LEIGH'S  Phonetio  Primary  Reader. 
THE  EXAMINER  or  Teaoher's  Aid. 


kAny  bodks  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series  will  be  fnrntsbed  for  first  Introduction  is  ptaee  of 
corresponding  books  not  in  satisfactory  use,  at  greatly  reduced  rates.    Single  specimen  copies  for 
with  a  view  to  Introduction,  will  also  be  fnrnisbed  toTeaebers  and  School  Officers  at  rednced  prices. 

on  APPUOAiioa.    Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited. 


The  Eclectic  Primary  Geography. 
The  Eoleotio  Intermediate  Oeography. 
The  Eoleotio  8ohool  Geography. 


The  Eoleotio  Copy-Books.    (12.) 
The  Eoleotio  Writing-Cards.    (86V) 
The  Eoleotio  Hand-Book  of 
The  Eoleotio  Exercise-Book. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC 

PHILLIPS'  Day  School  Singer. 
The  Young  Singer,  No.  L 
The  Young  Singer,  No.  IL 
The  Young  Singer's  Manual. 

LOGIC.  PHILOSOPHY,  Aa. 

SCHUYLER'S  Principles  of  Logic 
NORTON'S  Natural  Philosophy. 
KIDE'S  Elooution. 
MoGUFFEY'S  Primary  Speaker. 
MoGUFFEY'S  Eoloctio  Speaker. 
COLE'S  Institute  Reader. 

GRADED  SCHOOL  SERA 

WHITE'S  Primary  Arithmetic. 
WHITE'S  Intermediate  Arithmetic 
WHITE'S  Complete  Arithmetic. 
SCHUYLER'S  Complete  Algebra. 
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WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 


PUBLISHERS  OF  THE 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES, 

Hire  recently  added  to  their  List  the  following  walnable  Hew 
'Works,  to  which  they  lnirlte  the  attention  of  Teachers  and 

School  Officers  generally. 


THE  ECLECTIC  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES. 
Br  A.  Von  Stsoiwkhk  amd  D.  G.  Beihton. 

.  Series  complete  in  Three  Books :  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  School  Geography.  New 
Plan,  New  Illustrations,  New  Matter.  The  most  beautiful  School  Maps  published  in 
this  country.    Send  for  specimen  pages. 

THE  ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 
By  TBoMPfOV  £  Bowlbbs. 

Copy  Books,  (14),  Exercise  Book,  Hand  Book,  Writing  Cards,  (36.)  The  standard  of 
penmanship  adopted  is  simple,  business-like,  pre-eminently  practical. 

GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 
By  E.  E.  Warn,  A.  M. 

A  complete  Series  in  Throe  Books :  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Complete  Arithmetic. 
Especially  designed  for  graded  schools,  and  the  only  series  yet  published  which  combines 
Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  in  a  practical  and  philosophical  manner. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHIL080PHT.  * 

By  Sidxkt  A.  Nobtov,  A.  M. 

Embraces  the  latest  discoveries  to  dato  of  publication,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  dne 
attention  to  principles  that  have  been  long  well  known.    360  illustrations. 

*  RHETORICAL  READER. 
By  Pxor.  Rost.  Kidd,  Author  of  Kidd's  Elocution. 

Contains  many  new  and  choice  selections  not  heretofore  published  in  any  school  text* 
book.    The  most  valuable  work  of  its  kind  published. 

1  INSTITUTE  READER. 

By  Wm.  H.  Cols. 

A  new  book  on  a  new  plan.  Contains  exercises  in  all  grades  of  Reading,  from  Primary 
to  Advanced.  No  work  hitherto  published  at  all  resembles  it,  either  in  design  or  execu- 
tion.   Especially  valuable  to  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers*  Institutes. 

COMPLETE  ALGEBRA. 
By  A.  Schuylxb,  M.  A. 

Sufficiently  elementary  for  the  beginner,  and  sufficiently  advanced  to  prepare  the 
pupil  for  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics.  A  thorough  and  masterly  treatise  of 
the  subject  in  one  volume. 

PHILIP  PHILLIPS'  DAT  SCHOOL  SINGER. 

A  delightful  little  Song  Book  for  Day  Schools.  Contains  new,  fresh,  enlivening  music. 
Specimen  pages  sent  to  any  address. 


Full  descriptive  circulars  of  any  of  the  above  new  books  sent  on  application. 
Parties  desiring  specimen  copies,  or  supplies  for  first  introduction,  can  obtain  from  the 
Publishers  a  Price  List,  giving  terms  for  first  supplies,  copies  for  examination,  and 
retail  prices. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited.  WIIiSOK,  HIVKIiX  &  CO., 

4-tf  Oinoinnati,  O. 
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STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


ANTH0N*8   CLASSICAL   8EBIES.    Tbo  most  complete  Classical  Series  published  in 
America. 

LOOMI8'8   MATHEMATICAL    8ERIE8.     The   favorite  in    American   College*  and 
Academies. 

OTJRTH78  AND  SMITH'S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  SERIES.    Peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  High  Schools  aud  Academies.    The  two  first  Latin  Books  are  now  ready. 

HOOKER'S  8ERIBS  ON  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES.    The  only  complete  and  pro 
gressive  Series.    In  Bight  Books,  vis.,  a  Child's  Book  or  Nature,  in  Three  Parts,  a 
Small  Chemistry,  a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
Natural  History,  and  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

WADDEL'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOB  BEGINNERS.  A  small  book,  containing  oaly 
such  matter  as  should  be  memorised  by  the  pupil. 

FOWLER'S  GRAMMARS.  Three  Books,  adapted  respectively  to  the  requirements  of 
Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  8chools. 

DALTON'S  PHT8IOLOGT.  Just  published,  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading 
Colleges,  besides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

HAVEN'S  RHETORIC.    (Just  ready.)    New,  fresh,  and  practical. 

WINCHELL'8  GEOLOGICAL  CHART.  The  only  chart  which  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusions of  modern  geologists. 

COMFORTS  GERMAN  COUR8E.  (Jul  Published.)  Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  German  language. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  In  use. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORIES.  Comprising  Smith's  Greece,  Liddell's  Rome,  8tndoat's 
France,  Student's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and 
Smith's  Old  and  New  Testament  Histories.  Each  History  complete  in  one  Umo 
Tolume. 

SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIES.  For  High  Schools  and  Academies.  Greece,  Borne 
and  England,  now  ready. ' 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARIES,  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal  sad 
Paraphrastic. 

WILLIAMSON'S  CONCENTRIC  GLOBE8,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial,  Invaluable  aids 
to  the  study  of  Astronomy.  The  other  Globe  is  of  Glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  it 
the  Stars,  Oolures,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  etc. 

BOYD'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  EeUotic,  presenting  the  views  or  moat  of  the 
noted  writers  on  the  subject. 

DUFF'S  BOOK-KEEPING.  The  newest  and  most  complete.  Practically  illustrating  Mer- 
chants', Manufacturers',  Private  Bankers',  Railroad,  and  National  Bank  accounts. 

DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

DRAPER'S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY.  Made  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies. 

FOSTER'8  CHEMISTRY  AND  APPARATU8.  A  complete  set  of  all  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  in  the  work  is  furnished  for  $45.00. 

SALKELD'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  8PANI8H.  Adapted  to  the  needs  of  ail  classes  of 
learners. 

KNAPP'8  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  READER.  Written  by  an  American  who  fully 
appreciated  the  difficulties  or  American  pupils. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  with  reference  to  tbe  American  people. 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Students  of  all  grades. 

8CHOOL  LYRICS :    A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns  for  Devotional  Exercises  in  Schools. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICON8:  Anthon's  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary, Andrews's  Latin-English  Lexicon,  Riddle  and  Arnold's  English-Latin  Lexi- 
con, Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon,  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon, 
Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary. 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionary,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Drisler'a  Greek- 
English  and  English-Greek  Lexicon  (in  itoai.) 

ABB  MANY  OTHEB  VALUABLE  EBUCATIOXAL  WOBKS. 

For  terms,  address,  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 

1-tf.  Or,  W.  P.  ROGER8,  Lock  Box  140,  Indianapolis,  lad. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


HABPEB'8  SCHOOL  HI8TOBY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  D.  B.  Scott,  A.  M., 
$150. 

Teachers  who  have  been  unable  to  find,  among  the  many  imperfect  works  offered  them, 
a  School  History  containing  the  elements  which  should  rightly  compose  snob  a  work, 
will  find  in  this  work  that  accuracy,  sense  of  proportion,  and  careful  generalisation 
which  are  necessary  to  a  successful  text-book  on  the  History  of  the  United  States.  It 
contains  an  unusual  number  of  ralnable  maps. 

WILSON'S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  BEADEB.    $1  40. 

This  book  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  author's  other  Reading-Books,  and  embraces, 
in  brief,  the  principles  of  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Eloquence  and  Oratory,  as  applied  to  both 
prose  and  poetry.    The  whole  adapted  to  Elocutionary  Instruction. 

WILSON'S  8PELLEB  AND  ANALYZES.    46  cents. 

In  addition  to  containing  several  times  as  much  matter  for  Spelling-Lessons  as  any 
other  book  of  its  size,  it  Imparts  thorough  elementary  instruction  in  the  formation,  deri- 
vation and  uses  of  words. 

FBBNCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    50  cents. 

A  practical  work,  rather  than  a  book  of  arithmetical  puzzles.  This  book  completes  the 
author's  Common-School  Course. 

CALKINS'  OBJECT  LESSONS.    $1  50. 

To  parents  and  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  train  the  perceptive  faculties  of  chil- 
dren, this  book  Is  of  great  assistance  and  value. 

HABOH'S  FABSEB  AND  ANALYZEB:  an  Elementary  Work  on  Grammar.  40 
cents. 

This  book  is  so  made  as  to  train  the  pupil  to  see,  hear  and  think,  as  well  as  to  remem- 
ber rightly.  The  briefest  accurate  definitions  are  given,  followed  by  problems  which 
the  pupil  is  to  solve,  and  so  work  out  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  principles  and 
rules.    The  diagram  analysis  will  be  found  easy,  stimulating  and  helpful. 

DALTON'8  PHYSIOLOGY.    $1  50. 

This  book,  while  containing  a  sufficiency  of  matter  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
College  course,  is  written  in  language  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  who 
compose  the  higher  classes  of  our  Common  Schools. 

HABPEB'S  WRITING  BOOKS,  WITH  MARGINAL  DBAWING  LESSONS.  $2  00 
perdoten. 

Six  Numbers,  comprising  the  fall  Common  School  Course,  now  ready. 
These  books  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  seriously  felt— the  need  of  some  method 
of  teaching  Drawing  in  Common  Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a  special 
teacher. 

HABPEB'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SLATE,  with  accompanying  Cards,  containing 
over  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing  and  Arithmetic.    SO  00 
per  dozen. 
This  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools,  and  forms 
an  excellent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books. 

WILSON  AND  CALKINS*  CHARTS,  Colored.  Sheets,  $11  70;  Mounted,  $18  00;  Atlas 
Form,  920  00 ;  Manual,  91 60. 

These  Charts  are  designed,  in  connection  with  the  accompanying  Manual  of  Instruc-  - 
lion  by  Marcius  Wilson,  and  the  "  Primary  Object  Lessons"  by  N.  A  Calkins,  to  fur- 
nish the  teacher  with  the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  application  of  a  true  system  of 
Elementary  Instruction.  In  the  Six  Beading  Charts  the  type  is  sufficiently  large  to  be 
easily  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  These  Charts  will  be  furnished  either  separately 
or  in  full  sets,  either  mounted  or  in  sheets.  When  mounted,  two  are  on  a  card  of  the 
size  of  each  chart,  about  22  by  30  inches.  The  sheets  are  mailable  *,  the  mounted  charts 
can  be  sent  only  by  express  or  as  freight. 

HOOKER'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE,  in  Three  Parts :  Part  I.,  Plants;  Part  II., 
Animals ;  Part  III.,  Air,  Water,  Light,  Heat,  etc.  Per  Part,  90  cents.  The  Three 
Parts  bound  in  One  Volume,  82  00. 

In  this  little  booh  the  author's  object  is  to  supply  the  parent  and  teacher  with  the 
means  of  introducing  the  child  into  three  departments  of  Natural  Science,  viz.,  Botany, 
Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  lessons  are  simply,  correctly  and  enter- 
tainingly  written,  within  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  children,  and  are  Intended  to 
prepare  the  pupil  to  take  up  the  author's  higher  books.    Address 

HABPEB  A  BBOTHEBS,  Publishers,  New  York  ; 
1-tf  Or,  W.  P.  B0GEBS,  Lock-Box  140,  Indianapolis. 
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STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 


ANTHON'8  GLA88ICAL  8SBISS.  Tho  most  complete  Classical  Series  published  in 
America. 

LOOMI8'8  MATHEMATICAL  8EBIB8.  The  favorite  in  American  College*  and 
Academies. 

CUBTU78  AND  SMITH'S  GRKBK  AND  LATIN  SERIES.  Peculiarly  adapted  to  tbe 
needs  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.    The  two  first  Latin  Books  are  now  ready. 

HOOKER'S  8EBIES  ON  THE  NATURAL  8CIBNCE8.    The  only  complete  and  pre 
gressive  Series.    In  Eight  Books,  vis.,  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  in  Three  Parts,  a 
Small  Chemistry,  a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
Natural  History,  and  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

WADDEL'S  GREEK  GBAMMAB  FOB  BEGINNERS.  A  small  book,  containing  oaly 
such  matter  as  should  be  memorised  by  the  popil. 

FOWLER'S  GRAMMARS.  Three  Books,  adapted  respectively  to  the  requirements  of 
Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools. 

DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.  Just  published,  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading 
Colleges,  besides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

HAVEN'S  RHETORIC.    (Juet  ready.)    New,  fresh,  and  practical. 

WINCHELL'8  GEOLOGICAL  CHART.  The  only  chart  which  agrees  with  the  con. 
elusions  of  modern  geologists. 

COMPOSTS  GERMAN  COURSE.  (Jut  Published.)  Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  German  language. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  in  use. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORIES.  Comprising  Smith's  Greece,  Liddell's  Borne,  Student's 
Prance,  8tudent's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and 
Smith's  Old  and  New  Testament  Histories.  Each  History  complete  in  one  l2mo 
volume. 

8MITH'8  SMALLER  HISTORIES.  For  High  Schools  and  Academies.  Greece,  Borne 
and  England,  now  ready. ' 

CLASSICAL  LIBBABIE8,  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal  and 
Paraphrastic. 

WILLIAMSON'S  CONCENTRIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial,  Invaluable  aids 
to  the  studv  of  Astronomy.  The  other  Globe  is  of  Glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  it 
the  Stars,  Colures,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  etc. 

BOYD'S  MOBAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  Eclectic,  presenting  the  views  of  most  of  the 
noted  writers  on  the  subject. 

DUFF'S  BOOK-KEEPING.  The  newest  and  most  complete.  Practically  illustrating  Mer- 
chants', Manufacturers',  Private  Bankers',  Railroad,  and  National  Bank  accounts. 

DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

DRAPER'S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMI8TRY.  Made  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies. 

FOSTER'8  CHEMISTRY  AND  APPARATUS.  A  complete  set  of  all  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  in  the  work  is  furnished  for  $46.00. 

SALKELD'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  8PANI8H.  Adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of 
learners. 

KNAPP'S  FBENCH  GBAMMAB  AND  BEADER.  Written  by  an  American  who  fully 
appreciated  the  difficulties  of  American  pupils. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  with  reference  to  the  American  people. 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Students  of  all  grades. 

SCHOOL  LYRICS :    A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns  for  Devotional  Exercises  in  Schools. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICONS:  Anthon's  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary, Andrews's  Latin-English  Lexicon,  Riddle  and  Arnold's  English-Latin  Lexi- 
con, Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon,  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon, 
Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary, 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionary,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Drisler's  Greek- 
English  and  English-Greek  Lexicon  (<»  iVsss.) 

Am  many  othx»  Valuable  Educational  Wobks. 

For  terms,  address,  HARPER  A  BBOTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 

1-tf.  Or,  W.  P.  ROGERS,  Lock  Box  140,  Indianapolis,  lad. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


HARPER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  D.  B.  Scott,  A.  M., 
$1  50. 

Teachers  who  have  been  unable  to  find,  among  the  many  imperfect  works  offered  them, 
a  School  History  containing  the  elements  which  should  rightly  compose  such  a  work, 
will  find  in  this  work  that  accuracy,  sense  of  proportion,  and  careful  generalization 
which  are  necessary  to  a  successful  text-book  on  the  History  of  the  United  States.  It 
contains  an  unusual  number  of  valuable  maps. 

WIL80N'S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER.    $1  40. 

This  book  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  author's  other  Reading 'Books,  and  embraces, 
in  brief,  the  principles  of  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Eloquence  and  Oratory,  as  applied  to  both 
prose  and  poetry.    The  whole  adapted  to  Elocutionary  Instruction. 

WILSON'S  SPELLER  AND  ANALYZER.    45  cents. 

In  addition  to  containing  several  times  as  much  matter  for  Spelling-Lessons  as  any 
other  book  of  its  size,  it  imparts  thorough  elementary  instruction  in  the  formation,  deri- 
vation and  uses  of  words. 

FRENCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    50  cents. 

A  practical  work,  rather  than  a  book  of  arithmetical  puzzles.  This  book  completes  the 
author's  Common-School  Course. 

CALKINS'  OBJECT  LESSONS.    $1  50. 

To  parents  and  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  train  the  perceptive  facul ties  of  chil- 
dren, this  book  is  of  great  assistance  and  value. 

MARCH'S  PARSER  AND  ANALYZER:  an  Elementary  Work  on  Grammar.  40 
cents. 

This  book  is  so  made  as  to  train  the  pupil  to  see,  hear  and  think,  as  well  as  to  remem- 
ber rightly.  The  briefest  accurate  definitions  are  given,  followed  by  problems  which 
the  pupil  is  to  solve,  and  so  work  out  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  principles  and 
rules.    The  diagram  analysis  will  be  found  easy,  stimulating  and  helpful. 

DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.    Si  60. 

This  book,  while  containing  a  sufficiency  of  matter  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
College  course,  is  written  in  language  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  who 
compose  the  higher  classes  of  our  Common  Schools. 

HARPSR'8  WRITING  BOOKS,  WITH  MARGINAL  DRAWING  LESSONS.  $2  00 
per  dozen. 

Six  Numbers,  comprising  the  full  Common  School  Course,  now  ready. 

These  books  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  seriously  felt— the  need  of  some  method 
of  teaching  Drawing  In  Common  Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a  special 
teacher. 

HARPER'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  8LATE,  with  accompanying  Cards,  containing 
over  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing  and  Arithmetic.    $9  00 
perdosen. 
This  Is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools,  and  forms 

an  excellent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books. 

WIL80N  AND  CALKINS'  CHARTS,  Colored.  Sheets,  til 70;  Mounted,  $W  00;  Atlas 
Form,  $20  00 ;  Manual,  fl  60. 

These  Charts  are  designed,  in  connection  with  the  accompanying  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tion by  Marcius  Wilson,  and  the  "  Primary  Object  Lessons"  by  N.  A  Calkins,  to  fur- 
nish the  teacher  with  the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  application  of  a  true  system  of 
Elementary  Instruction.  In  the  8ix  Reading  Charts  the  type  is  sufficiently  large  to  be 
easily  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  These  Charts  will  be  furnished  either  separately 
or  in  fall  sets,  either  mounted  or  in  sheets.  When  mounted,  two  are  on  a  card  of  the 
size  of  each  chart,  about  22  by  30  inches.  The  sheets  are  mailable ;  the  mounfed  charts 
can  be  sent  only  by  express  or  as  freight. 

HOOKER'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE,  in  Three  Parts :  Part  I.,  Plants ;  Part  II., 
Animals ;  Part  III.,  Air,  Water,  Light,  Heat,  etc.  Per  Part,  90  cents.  The  Three 
Parts  bound  in  One  Volume,  $2  00. 

In  this  little  book  the  author's  object  is  to  supply  the  parent  and  teacher  with  the 
means  of  introducing  the  child  into  three  departments  of  Natural  Science,  viz.,  Botany, 
Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  lessons  are  simply,  correctly  and  enter- 
tainingly written,  within  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  children,  and  are  intended  to 
prepare  the  pupil  to  take  up  the  author's  higher  books.    Address 

HARPER  *  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York  ; 
1-tf  Or,  W.  P.  ROGERS,  Lock-Box  140,  Indianapolis. 
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0*.  <3c  IP.  GKE&JLMLIISra-, 
Merchant     Tailors, 

AKD  DIALERS  IN 

BEADY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

deaf »*  PnmtsklBg  0to#ilft9 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 
No.  85  East  Washington  Street, 


INDIANA    STATE     UNIVERSITY, 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 


Tuition  Free  for  all  in  every  Department  of  the  University. 


The  next  Term  begins  April  8th,  1871.      Ladies  Admitted  to  all  the  College 
Glasses  and  Normal  Department.    Military  Science,  and  practical  Civil  Engineering  ar* 
tanght,  as  well  as  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  teaching. 
For  further  information,  address,  Rev.  C.  NUTT,  D.  Dm 

W.  HANNAMAN,  President,  Bloomington. 

President  of  Board  Trustees.  P-tf] 

~  LADIES, 

THE  VICTORIA,  OR  LADIES'  GEM, 

Is  the  great  invention  long  and  eamettly  wished  for  by  your  sex.  We  desire  smart  and 
energetic  lady  agents  to  introduce  oar  popular  and  justly  celebrated  article  in  every  Fil- 
lag*,  Tow*  and  City  in  the  World.  It  is  highly  approved  of,  endorsed  and  adopted  by  «0 
LadUt  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  is  now 

A  OBEAT  FAVORITE  WITH  THEM. 

It  is  what  every  Lady  has  teiehed  for,  gives  perfect 

FREEDOM  Of  ACTION, 

AND  PREVENTS  CATCHING  COLD 

AX  A  CRITICAL  PERIOD. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  all  eminent 


Every  Ladj  A.BSOIiTJTEIi"ST 


and  will  purchase  OTsJ   U\ 

at  sight.    Its  merits  are  apparent  at  a  GLANCE. 

Druggists,  milliners,  dressmakers,  and  those  who  keep  fancy  storee,  will  find  our  ex- 
cellent Invention  gives  perfect  miiefaetion,  and  sells  very  rapid*  ,and  netting  mormons 
profile  to  agents  and  dealers.  Town  and  country  rights  given  fret  to  all  who  desire  engag- 
ing in  an  honorable,  respectable  and  profitable  business,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  good  to 
these  entering  companion  in  life.  Samples  92,  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Send 
for  wholesale  circulars.    Address, 

VICTORIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1-Gm.  17  park  Place,  New  York. 
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TO    TEAOHBBS. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  onr 

Immense    Stock  of  Books. 

Embracing  every  department  of  Literature.    We  call  attention  to  our  New  Catalogue  of 

STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Which  wo  have  Just  issued.    It  embraces  the  titles  of  all  the  best  and  most  readable 
books  in  the  language,  which  we  will  mail,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

N9"  Special  discount  to  teachers. 

We  publish  WEST'S  80H00L  REGISTER  AND  TEACHERS*  CLAS8  BOOK,  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 

49"  When  in  the  city,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  Teachers  examine  our  stock  of 
Books,  Ac.,  Ac. 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO;, 

18  West  Waslilnarton  Street, 

-6m  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1,  mm     ,^^^m,  Wll—  ■  —  ■—■-—■    ■■ J, ■_■    _    1_M_         J    _M     _  ■  _l       "  '       I  ■■■ ■■ 1 1 ' ' ~ ^~ ^"^~* 

MERRILL  <&  FIELD, 

Booksellers,  Paper,  Dealers, 

-A.3STD     PTT3LISHEE/S, 
No.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

An  prepared  to  farntoh  Teachers  and  Pupils  and  ererjbody  with  anything  In  the 

BOOK  AND  STATIONERY  LINE. 

They  will  forward  any  Book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  Catalogue  Price*. 
Teachers  rialtiug  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

ly-2  MERRILL    Sc    FIELD'S. 

nmvz  IMPROVED  SCHOOL  desk. 

PATENTED,  APEIL,  1870. 


Has  elements  of  strength  not  found  in  any  other  desk  now  in  use.  It  is  peculiar  in 
the  application  of  the  iron  castings  to  the  wood-work,  and  a  personal  inspection  can  not 
fail  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind  that  it  is  in 

ACCORDANCE  WITH  PHILOSOPHICAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Introduced  with  perfect  satisfaction  INTO  EIGHTEEN  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  in  less 
than  three  months. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  all  information,  address  G.  W.  DTJ8TIN, 

2 -6m.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEACHER. 


WHAT   IS   SAID   OF   IT. 


it 


The  leading  educational  journal  of  the  country." — Hon.  H.  D.  McCarty,  Sta 
School  Superintendent,  Kansas. 

I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  such  numbers  of  the  "National  Teacher*'  as  hat 
come  under  my  notice.  .  .  .  Tour  enterprise  is  ably  managed  and  deserves,  as 
doubt  not  it  will  receive,  abundant  sucoess. — John  W.  Hoyt,  M.  D.f  Wuconsii 
Author  of  "  Education  in  Europe  and  America." 

I  have  examined  the  first  two  numbers  of  your  "  National  Teacher"  with  dee 
interest.  I  believe  you  have  started  that  journal  on  such  a  broad  and  liberal  basis  i 
to  afford  the  highest  promise  of  national  success.— John  C»  Harkness,  Preside] 
State  Normal  University,  Wilmington,  Del. 

It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  commend  soezoellent  a  periodical  to  our  Massaohusetl 
teachers  as  opportunities  occur. — Abiier  J*  Phfpps,  Agent  of  (he  Massachusetts  Boat 
of  Education. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  "  National "  will  be  a  success.  It  will  certainly  deserve  i 
•  .  .  Tour  last  year's  paper  was  excellent j  it  could  scarcely  have  been  made  bei 
ter. — Prof.  B.  Mall  oil,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

I  like  your  journal,  and  think  all  teaohers  should  subscribe  for  it. — M.  S.  Hasii 
Supt.  Pub.  Education,  YicJuburg,  Mist. 

I  think  the  January  number  of  the  National  Teacher  superior  to  any  thing  i 
the  character  of  educational^  with  which  I  have  ever  met.  It  is  the  thing  we  need  i 
this  country.— J.  H.  Weatherly,  Morrisville,  Ala. 


In  my  opinion,  the  National  Teacher  is  in  advanoe  of  all  others  in  praoticabilit 
and  intellectual  character. — J*  G.  Laird,  Principal  Collegiate  Institute,  Kankakee,  I 

Tour  Teacher  is  in  favor  here,  and  ifl  regarded  as  the  educational  periodical  pi 
excellence. — Alfred  Kirk,  Principal  Carpenter  School,  Chicago,  III. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  it — pleased  because  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  01 
common-school  teaohers. — Alex*  Hughes,  County  School  Supt.,  Monticello,  Iowa. 

It  meets  what  we  have  been  for  some  time  seeking  in  an  educational  journal.— S 
Elizabeth  Simmons,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

It  meets  an  important  want  not  met  by  any  local  educational  journal,  and  mee 
it  well. — D.  Burt,  Supt.  Schools,  Winona  County,  Minn. 

The  National  Tracher  is  a  decided  success. — Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Princip 
State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. 

Of  the  half  dozen  journals  which  I  receive,  yours  is  the  be$t. — John  Ford,  Suj 
Schools,  Jackson  County,  III. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the  extraordinary  success  of  tl 
"  Teacher."— W.  H.  Wyiitt,  Deputy  State  Supt.  Pub.  Inst.,  Iowa. 

I  think  it  superior  to  any  teacher's  journal  I  have  yet  seen. — Wm.  M.  Sawli 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 

The  National  Teacher  is  brim  full  of  excellent  matter  of  interest  and  real  wor 
to  every  American  educator.  Subscribe  now,  and  begin  with  the  first  numbers  of  th 
new  work  of  national  character  and  deservedly  national  reputation.— The  Mliim 
sola  Teacher. 

The  National  Teacher  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  teaohers  and  educators  1 
over  these  United  States.  A  paper,  devoted  to  national  school  interests  and  head< 
by  a  clear,  active,  vigorous,  practical  man,  fills  a  want  long  felt. — The  Little  Chle 
A.  C.  Shortridge,  Supt.  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ltd.,  Editor. 

The  National  Teacher  bids  fair  to  become  a  power  in  the  department  of  practic 
education.     The  editorial  department  contains  more  practical  good  sense,  and  a  mo 
intelligent  discussion  of  a  wide  range  of  topics,  than  we  remember  to  have  seen 
any  similar  publication.— Daily  Gazette,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

For  Prospectus,  with  price,  etc.,  see  over. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEACHER. 


E.    E.   WHITE,   EDITOR. 


Subscription.  Price,  $1.50  a  Tear. 


m~ *• 


The  National  Teacher  is  a  national  edition  of  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  and  is  designed  for  general  circulation.  It  is  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and  its  miscellany  is  a  valuable  record 
of  school  progress  in  the  different  States. 

The  National  Teacher  is  strictly  an  educational  journal.  It  aims  to 
elucidate  the  elementary  and  fundamental  principles  of  education ;  to  present 
improved  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline;  and  to  advocate  needed 
reforms  in  school  organization  and  management  Its  corps  of  contributors 
contains  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  practical  educational  writers  in  the 
country,  and  their  contributions  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  those  live  edu- 
cational questions  which  are  of  practical  interest  to  teachers  and  school 
officers  of  all  grades. 

N.  B.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  secure  for  its  pages  the  most  ad- 
vanced views  and  the  ripest  experience  of  the  country  in  school  instruction 
and  management 

Each  number  of  the  Teacher  will  contain  about  forty  pages,  exclusive  of 
advertisements.  The  first  volume,  beginning  October,  1870,  will  end  with  the 
December  number,  1871.  All  who  subscribe  before  the  edition  of  the  first 
three  numbers  (Oct,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  1870)  is  exhausted,  will  receive  fifteen 
numbers,  making  a  volume  of  about  six  hundred  pages-*-&nd  all  for  $1.50. . 

*#*  An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  one  year  gratis  for  every  Jive  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each.  No  club  terms,  and  no  person  is  authorized  to  receive  subscrip 
tions  at  less  than  $1.50  each.  Special  terms  will  be  allowed  agents,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  publisher. 


sample  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  to  prepay  postage. 
Address  the  Publisher: 

JSf.    J3.    WHITE, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

For  Testimonials,  see  over. 
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LIVE  TEXT-BOOKS 

FOR 

WIDE-AWAKE  TEACHERS. 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  matt  examine  these  New  Books,  if  they 
wiah  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  with  the  improved  methods  of  instruction  which 
now  prevail  in  the  best  schools.         

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

I.    Warren's  Primary  Geography .....~. |0.7ft 

II.    Warren's  Common  School  Geography _..., M l.sB 

III.    Warren's  Physical  Geography M 1.8* 

For  Semination  or  First  Introduction,  One-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 

No  higher  commendation  oonld  be  awarded  to  any  Series  of  Books  than  that  given 
Warren's  Series  of  Geographies,  by  their  extensive  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
many  years  past,  and  by  their  re  adoption,  as  fast  as  revised,  in  such  cities  as  Boston, 
Providence,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  hundreds 
ef  other  important  cities  and  towns. 

GREENE'S  IMPROVED  GRAMMARS. 

I.    Greene's  Introduction.. .......... ..M.... ......... ......»• .....  ••*..••••..« *..•••«•••»•  •••••••••  •O.oo 

II.    Greene's  English  Grammar M 1  05 

ITX    Greene's  Analysis ~ _.......    0.80 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One  Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 

This  series  of  English  Grammars  was  prepared  by  Prof.  S.  8.  Greene,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  language  itself,  as  well  as 
of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it.  The  three  books  form  a  connected  series,  adapted 
to  the  different  grades  of  city  and  country  schools ;  but  each  book  is  complete  in  itoelf, 
and  may  be  used  independently  of  the  others. 

Since  their  recent  revision,  these  Grammars  have  been  officially  adopted  in  more  than 
One  Thousand  prominent  cities  and  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  so  that  they 
are  rapidjy  becoming  the  National  Text- Books  on  Grammar. 

POTTER  A  HAMMOND'S    COPY-BOOKS. 

BKY1SBD  AND  IMPBOVBD  XPITIOV,    IK  .THBKS  8BBIBS. 

I.    The  School  Series. ~......................M......No8. 


ll.    Mercantile  Series.... ~ _..Nos.    8  to  12.  J- Per  Dos  .....fl.SO 

III.    The  Ladies  Fine- fiend  Series, Nos.  18  to  15.  J 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One  Dollar  per  Dozen. 

Viese  Copy-Books  are  unsurpassed  in  points  of  simplicity,  neatness,  and  beauty.    By 
them  easy,  flowing,  graceful  writing  is  taught,  not  stiff,  slow,  painful  pen-drawing. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bernard's  United  8tates  History N '. $1.20 

Apgats'  Geographical  Drawing-Book.... M M M....M.M.................M  1.09 

Monroe's  Vocal  Gymnastics........ M..._ _4........ M  1.00 

jicacn  s  v/ompiete  speiior.  ......  .......••••  >.....«...««.««m.  •*>..« .........  ««»....»■». «... ............. » ».»».«     .88 

Knisely's  Arithmetical  Questions^ ............ ........ „..     M 

Potter  A  Hammond's  Common  School  Book-keeping,  (Single  and  Double  Entry)...  1.10 

•«  ••  Blanks  for  ditto  . M 

"  (<  High  8chool  Book-keeping  (Double  Entry).. 1.25 

••  "  Blanks  for  ditto w ^  1.16 

"  "  Penmanship  Explained .. 1.00 

Primary  Drawing  Cards— 18  Cards  40  Lessons M .. Per  Set  .82 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE.  *, 

School  Superintendents,  Members  of  Boards  of  Education  or  School  Committees* 
Teachers  in  Public  and  Private  Schools,  or  Friends  of  Education  generally,  who  wil 
send  us  Reports,  Catalogues  of  Schools,  Lists  of  Leading  Teachers,  Notices  of  Teachers 
Institutes  and  other  Educational  Meetings,  or  any  information  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
changes  In  Text-Books,  will  do  us  a  favor  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  reciprocate. 

A  MEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  giving  full  descriptions  of  all  our  publica- 
tions will  be  sent  free  upon  application. 


COWPERTHWATP  ft  CO., 


628  dfc  630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia* 
S.  WRIGHT,  Wbsvsb*  AoBmr, 
4-2  Oaie  of  The  Westers  News  Co.,  131 A 188  State  Street,  Chioaoo* 
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HIGH  SCIENCE  WILL  YOU  STUDY  THIS  SPRING? 


SCIENCE  FOR  EVERYBODY! 


Prof.  STEELE'S  Remarkable  Success 

in  making  Scientific  Books  for 

the  Masses 

Is  common  talk  in  all  educational  circles, 
sjome  endorse,  some  condemn  his  works; 
the  Utter  claiming  that  they  detract  from 

The  Dignity  of  Science 

fcy  making  Its  study  simple  and  easy.  Here- 
after it  may  be  learned  in  institutions  of 
grades  lower  than  the  Academy  or  Univer- 
sity, and  In  all  grades  in  one-third,  or  even 

One-fourth  the  time  usuaiiy  required. 

Some  cavil  at  the  animated  and  occasion- 
ally florid  style.  This  is  the  very  thing 
that  arouses  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupil 
and  beget* 

An  Insatiable  Thirst  for  Knowledge. 

Nearly  all  teachers  who  use  the  books 
apeak  warmly  of  this  peculiarity  and  say 
they  find  in  their  olaases  an  interest  un- 
known before. 

Au  fait  accompli. 

One  critic  thinks  it  absurd  that  Mr.  Stbjua 
should  write  on  so  many  subjects.  Why 
not  ?  The  facts  of  science  are  not  new  and 
our  author  does  not  profess  to  have  origi- 
nated them.    He  only  copyrights  his 

Popular  Method  of  Presentation. 

which  is  equally  applicable  to  every  branch. 
Moreover  the  fact  remains  that  the  books 
abb  waiTTBM  and  have  been  successful  be- 
yond authors  or  publishers*  most  sanguine 
dreams. 

The  Pedants  Throw  Stones. 

a.  few  have  made  much  of  errors,  real  or 
•ssumed,in  the  early  editions.  One  of  these, 
*  clergyman,  created  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment by  his  own  blunders,  which  proved 
to  be  more  in  number  than  those  he  claimed 
to  have  found. 

The  Books  are  Accurate, 

more  so  (thanks  to  the  critics)  than  scien- 
tific books  usually  are  at  the  same  stage  of 
publication.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
school  book  was  ever  published,  however 
great  its  merits,  that  did  not  require  some 
after  presentation  to  the  public. 

The  Stone  which  the  Builders  Rejects. 

Of  all  books  published,  the  public  are  most 
interested  in  those  which  a  certain  class  of 
critics  unsparingly  condemn.  Whatever 
their  defects,  they  are  sure  to  be  original 
and  out  of  the  beaten  way.  A  dull  or  su- 
perfluous book  is  rarely  abused. 


We  Advertise  Our  Critics 

to  thousands  who  would  never  otherwise) 
hear  of  them,  In  order  to  gain  the  attention 
which  acres  of  testimonials,  would  fail  to 
attract.  We  don't  ask  favor.  We  only 
want  teachers  to  see  and  know  the  books. 
Curiosity  once  aroused 

Adoption  Always  Follows. 

If  it  is  now  apparent  why  we  prefer  to 
give  currency  to  the  views  of  not  more  than 
half  a  dosen  cavtlers,  while  literally  thou- 
sands of  warm  encomiums  from  the  high- 
est educational  author! ties  remain  unpriat- 
ed,  it  will  suffice,  on  the  part  of  the  Utter, 
to  give  the  popular  vote  on  the  merits  of 
these  works,  as  indicated  by  tneir  sales. 

SALES  IN  1867,      -      2,600  VOLUMES. 

8 ALBS  IN  186S,    -  10,000  " 

SALES  IN  1869,      ,.    85,000  " 

SALES  IN  1870,    -  40,000 
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If  any  other  publishers  of  soieatifle  books 
oan  show  a  record  like  this, they  are  invited 
to  do  so.  We  believe  it  to  be  simply  unpar- 
alleled. The  thing  needs  no  explanation 
when  the  most  violent  opponent  of  the  se- 
ries feels  constrained  to  admit  that  they 
"  make  a  good  endeavor  "  in  the  right  di- 
rection. *'  There  is  need  of  such  a  series. 
Their  aim  is  excellent.  They  are  of  about 
the  right  length.  The  publisher's  voik  is 
unexceptionable.  *  +  The  author's  style 
shows  that  he  is  an  enthusiastic  and  suc- 
sesfful  teacher,  He  keeps  company  with 
his  class  *  *  and  says  *We.'  The  books 
contain  much'valuable  information.  The 
'Practical  Questions'  *  *  are  singularly 
ingenious  and  stimulating.  And  finally 
lessons  of  piety  are  Interjected  at  every 
opportunity.'* 

For  further  information  the  works  them- 
selves should  be  consulted. 

They  are 

1.  Fourteen  Weeks  tn  Natural  Phflotophy. 
2.  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry. 
3.  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Astronomy. 
4.  Fourteen  Weeks  In  Geology. 

Price  $1 50  Per  Vol.  Postpaid. 

Sample  to  teachers  who  will  adopt  if  ap- 
proved, HALF  P&ICK. 
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A  &  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

National  Educational  Publishers, 

111  A 113  William  St.,  New  York,  and  111  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


P] 


TeaoheS  Van™  , 


TEACHERS  wboiie  schools  are  now  closing,  are  invited  to  address  us  for  an  Agency 
to  sell  the  moet  saleable  and  popular  article  ever  presented  to  the  people. 

We  have  lately  become  sole  proprietors  of  the  .Western  States  and  Territories  for  the 
Elegant  and  Magnificent  Engraving,  designed  by  Prof.  WILBER,  of  Cleveland,  railed 
the 

PhQt&sr&pMe  Family  Memrtf. 

Pronounced  everywhere  USEFUL  AND  ORNAMENTAL.  We  to-day,  (April  25th,) 
received,  in  addition  to  numerous  others  of  like  character,  the  following  : 

»  *'Boxkml  Hill,  Indiana. 

"  Have  canvassed  one  day  here  and  have  taken  eleven  orders.  Failed  in  but  one  solic- 
itation— that  was  on  account  of  financial  embarrassment.  Have  also  taken  five  orders 
for  your  splendid  Rosewood  Frames.  OSCAR  KING." 

Mr.  AIImt,  of  California,  has  just  made  another  order  for  200  Records.  He  says : 
"BEAUTIFUL,  EXQUISITE— a  laiy  of  fine  judgment  and  taste,  says  EVERY  FAM- 
ILY will  take  one." 


I 

We  arc  confident  that  unemployed  teachors  may  make  large  sums  of  money  In  a  short 
time  with  but  little  effort. 
Sample  Record,  Circulars,  etc.,  sent  to  any  one  desiring  to  become  an  Agent,  for  91.00 

Address,  PHOTO QBAFHIO  BEOORD  CO., 

No.  10  Martlndale's  B  ock,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

J;  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DEALER8  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

€ENTS>  fUBNUEIllfi  MODS, 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

INDIANA     STATE    IMVERSTY, 

BLOOMING  WM,  IND. 


Tuition  Free  for  all  In  every  Department  of  the  University. 


The  next  Term  begins  April  8th,  1871.    Laeles  admitted  to  all  the  College  Classes 
and   Normal  Department.     Military  Science,  and  Practlkal  Civil  Engineering  are 
taught,  os  well  as  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
For  farther  information,  address,  Bar.  C.  NUTT,  D.  D., 

W.  HANNAMAN,  President,  Bloomlngton. 

President  oj  Board  Trustees,  [7-tf] 


m 

ALWAYS  GET  THE  BEST. 


aVTOTB    WAMi    MAPS 


AND 


PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 


TOWNSHIP  AND  CORPORATION  TRII9TEM.— We  oolj  uk  toii  to  writ*  u.  wha 
jnn  contemplate  pnrchaiilng  either  Map*  or  Globea,  and  allow  HI  lie  prUUefe  of  ax- 

TH1Y  MBBBKB  THBKSELTBS. 

TIACHIRB.— When yon  aoed  H  ape or Globea  In  Toorachoola,  writ*  torn.    Wo  will 
do  all  In  oar  power  to  aid  jon. 

GUYOT'S  MAPS  AND  PERCE'S  GLOBES 

Need  do  commendation  to  jon.    Ton  know  their  morlta. 
*ddren  oil  cominnnicetione  (Tom  InitUnn  lo 

THOMAS  K4!VE, 

GREENFIELD.  IND., 
1-Su  flute  Agent  foe  Indiana. 

K^.  I  want  thru  or  foar  MMMUM  in  to  tnTduifMU  for  the  abo.o.    Practi- 
cal edncelon  preferred.    AddrHi  ma,  aoon,  u  abort.  THO&  KAHK. 

PIEL'S  IMPROVE!)  SCHOOL  DESK, 

PATENTED,  APRIL,  1870. 


Ht>  elements  of  etrencth  not  found  In  nnj  other  deek  now  In  oh.  It  la  peculiar  la 
tha  application  of  tbtlron  euNarl  to  the  wond-work,  and  a  ptraonal  Inspection  can- 
not fall  to  conTlnce  an>  unprejudiced  mind  that  It  la  In  accordance  with 

PMU&s&pMe&I  PFimei&leg* 

Introdoced  with  perfect  aattfl  faction  INTO  BIGHTIBN  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  in 
leaa  than  three  raoothi. 
For  deacrlptlTe  clrcnlar  and  all  Information,  eddreia  C.  W.  DE3TIN, 

2-dm  I>ijton,  Ohio, 


BUCKEYE  BELL  POUTORT- 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1887. 

hoole,  Ac,  of  part)  Bell  Me  1*1,  monnled  with  onr  Poena! 

aHmglmgt,  and  warranted  equal  In    Cm-ilj   of  JtfriaJ,  Tow, 
,  and  DvrtMlit*  to  anj  made  In  America.     (398  iilii  iold 
1B8B.)    Illnitreted  Ontalo«;ue  and  Frlco-Llat  oant  free. 


M 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PUBLI8HED  BT 

iYtsra,  Blakeraan,  Taylor  £  €•< 

188  and  140  Grand  Street,  NEW  YORK, 

138  and  185  State  Street,  CHICAGO. 


\  A  8H0RTER  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     By  8imon  Kerl,  A.  M.,  author 

of  "Common  School  Grammar,"  "Comprehensive  Grammar,"  "Composition  and 
Rhetoric,"  etc    1  tol.,  12mo.    400  pages.     Price  76  cents. 

ELEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC.      By  Simon  Kerl,  A.  M.    1  vol. 
12m o.    400  pages.     Price  $1 .2ft 

A  SHORT  COURSE  IN  ASTRONOMY.  By  Henry  Kiddle,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of* 
Schools,  New  York  City,  author  of  "New  Elementary  Astronomy.  1  vol.,  Cloth , 
Fully  illustrated.    180  Pages,     Price  90  cents 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  MUSIC.  Being  a  Graded  Course  of  Instruction  in  Music  for  Com* 
mon  Schools.  By  George  B.  Loom  is.  In  4  Books.  Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.  Price 
16  cents  each. 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Comprising  representative  selec- 
tions from  the  best  authors,  also  Contemporaneous  Writers  and  their  Principal 
Works.  By  E.  Hunt,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boa- 
ton.    1  vol.,  large  12mo.     648  pages.     Price  $2.60. 

GREEK  PRAXIS ;  OR,  GREEK  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  J.  A.  Spencer,  S.  T.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  In  the  College  ot  the  City  of  New 
York.  ^ 

A.   INTE W .  THH35TC3-    X1ST  SLATES. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SLATE, 

A  novelty,  furnishing  to  the  pupil  employment,  amusement,  and  instruction  in  exer- 
cise* of  the  highest  importance.    Send  lor  Circular. 

STANDARD    BOTANICAL   SERIES. 

By  Prof.  A8A  GRAY,  M.  D  ,  of  Harvard  University.  More  extensively  in  tin*  than 
all  others  combined  No  author  has  yet  approached  Prof.  Qray  in  the  rare  art  of  mak- 
ing pure  scientific  theories,  and  dry  details  popular  and  interesting.  From  his  charm- 
ing elementary  work,  "How  Plants  Grow,"  to  his  more  elaborate  "Manual,"  there  is 
one  simple,  concise,  and  yet  exhaustive  method  of  teaching  the  various  grades  of  the 
•tudy.    The  popular  Books  of  this  series  for  schools  are  : 

HOW  PL  A  NTS  GROW.  Containing  a  Popular  Flora,  or  an  Arrangement  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Common  Plants,  both  Wild  and  Cultivated,  illustrated  by  more  than  600 
Drawings  trom  Nature.  Small  ito,  half  bound.  And  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD 
BOOK  OF  BOTANY.  An  easy  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  all  the  Common 
Plants  of  the  United  8tates,  both  Wild  and  Cultivated.  8vo,  cloth,  622  pages. 
»    Price,  $2.60. 

This  is  a  new  book,  and  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  practical  school  botany  pub- 
lished.   It  has  been  warmly  recommended  by  all  who  have  examined  it. 

Standard  Text-Books  —  The  American  Educational  Series. 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  is  invited  to  the  excellence  of  this  pop- 
ular series  as  a  whole.  It  comprises  a  full  line  of  fresh,  well  graded  and  beautifully 
and  substantially  manufactured  Text-Books,  among  which  are  the  Union  lieadejrs, 
Robinson's  Mathematics,  Kerf's  Grammar*,  Webster's  Dictionaries,  Gray's  Botanies, 
Spencerlan  Copy  Books,  retail  price  reduced  to  16  cent* ;  Wilson's  Histories,  Fas- 
quelle's  French  Course;  Woodbury's  German  Course,  and  many  other  well-known 
works. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  perfection  to  which  this  firm  has  attained  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  school  books,  as  also  the  merited  success  of  their  hooks,  for  they  are  proba- 
bly the  most  widely  used  of  any  similar  publications  issued  lu  this  country.    All  are 
#  standard  and  unsurpassed,  and  deservedly  stand  in  the  front  rank."— A*.  Y.  Independent. 

The  Illustrated  Catalogue,  descriptive  of  The  American  educational  Series  of  School 
and  College  Text-Books,  and  The  Educational  reporter,  a  handsome  publication  full  of 
useful  information,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Correspondence  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken  tacky  and  Tennessee  should  be  addressed  to 
M.  R.  BARNARD,  Geu'l  Agent  for  I.,  B.,  T  A  Co.,  Indianapolis. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED    BY 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,   O. 


m  • 


u  Cincinnati  doubtless  publishes  more  elementary  school-books  than  any  other  city  in  fh* 
States.  It  seems  a  little  odd  that  the  youngest  section  of  our  country  should  send  book*  to  toad  As 
store-counters  of  Boston,  the  Athens  'of  America."  Boston  Letter  in  the  American  Publisher  sari 
Bookseller. 


MoGUFFEY'S  SERIES. 

MoGUFFEY'S  Eoleotio  Speller. 
MoGUFFEY'S  New  First  Reader. 
MoGUFFEY'S  New  Second  Reader. 
MoGUFFEY'S  New  Third  Reader. 
MoGUFFEY'S  New  Fourth  Reader. 
MoGUFFEY'S  New  Fifth  Reader. 
MoGUFFEY'S  New  Sixth  Reader. 
MoGUFFEY'S  Primary  Charts,  10  No*. 


ARITHMETICS. 

Primary  Arithmetic 
Intellectual  Arithmetic 
Rudiments  of  Arithmetic 
Practical  Arithmetic 
Higher  Arithmetic 
Test  Examples. 


RAY'S 
RAY!3 
RAY'S 
RAY'S 
RAY'S 
RAY'S 


RAY'S  New  Elementary  Algebra* 
RAY'S  New  Higher  Algebra. 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

RAY'S  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
RAY'S  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
RAY'S  Analytic  Geometry. 
RAY'S  Elements  of  Astronomy. 
RAY'S  Caloulus,  (in  preparation.) 
RAY'S  Surveying  &  Navigation,  (in  prep.) 
EVANS'  School  Geometry. 

GRAMMAR  *  COMPOSITION. 

HARVEY'S  Elementary  Grammar. 
HARVEY'S  English  Grammar. 
FTNNEO'S  Primary  Grammar. 
FINNEO'S  Analytical  Grammar. 
PINNEO'S  Guide  to  Composition. 
FINNEO'S  English  Teacher. 
PINNEO'S  False  Syntax. 
FINNEO'S  Parsing  Exercises. 


GEOGRAPHIES* 

The  Eoleotio  Primary  Geography. 
The  Eoleotio  Intermediate  Geography. 
The  Eoleotio  Sohool  Geography. 


PENMANSHIP. 

The  Eoleotio  Copy-Booka.    (12-) 
The  Eoleotio  Writing-Cards.    (86.) 
The  Eoleotio  Hand-Book  of 
The  Eoleotio  Exercise-Book. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

PHILLIPS'  Day  Sohool  Singer. 
The  Young  Singer,  No.  L 
The  Young  Singer,  No.  H. 
The  Young  Singer's  Manual. 

LOGIC,  PHILOSOPHY, 

SCHUYLER'S  Principles  of  Logic 
NORTON'S  Natural  Philosophy. 
EIDD'S  Elocution. 
MoGUFFEY'S  Primary  Speaker. 
MoGUFFEY'S  Eoleotio  Speaker. 
COLE'S  Institute  Reader. 

GRADED  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

WHITE'S  Primary  Arithmetic 
WHITE'S  Intermediate  Arithmetic 
WHITE'S  Complete  Arithmetic 
SCHUYLER'S  Complete  Algebra. 


WHITE'S  Common  Sohool  Register. 
WHITE'S  Graded  Sohool  Register. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


De WOLF'S  Instructive  Speller. 
LEIGH'S  Phonetic  Primer. 
LEIGH'S  Phonetic  Primary  Reader. 
THE  EXAMINER  or  Teacher's  Aid. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

•Any  booki  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series  will  be  famished  for  first  introduction  in  piece  of 
corresponding  books  not  in  satisfactory  use,  at  greatly  reduced  rates-    Single  specimen  copies  for 
with  ayiew  to  introduction,  will  also  be  famished  to  Teachers  and  Sohool  Officers  at  reduced  prices. 

os  AffuoAnov.    Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited. 


PI 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.. 


PUBLISHES*  OF  THE 


ELECTIC    EDUCATIONAL    SERIES. 

Have  recently  added  to  tnelr  List  tne  following  valuable  New 

Works,  to  whlen  they  Invite  tne  attention  of  Teaehers 

and  pJehool  Onleera  generally. 


THE  ELECTIC  8EHIE8  OF  GEOGRAPHIES. 
Bt  A.  Yon  Stkimwkhk  and  D.  6.  B&imtom. 

Series  complete  in  Three  Books :  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  School  Geography.  New 
Plan,  New  Illustration*,  New  Matter.  The  moet  beautiful  School  Maps  published  in 
this  country.    Send  for  specimen  pages. 

THE  ELECTIC  ST8TXM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 
Bt  Tmommom  k  Bowls**. 

Copy  Books,  (14),  Exercise  Book,  Hand  Book,  Writing  Cards,  (36.)  The  standard  of 
penmaiiship  adopted  is  simple,  business-like,  pre-emineutly  practical. 

GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 
Bt  E.  X.  White,  A.  M. 

A  complete  Series  in  Three  Books :  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  complete  Arithmetic. 
Especially  designed  for  graded  schools,  and  the  only  series  yet  published  which  com- 
bines Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  in  a  practical  and  philosophical  manner. 

ELEMENTS  OP  PHILOSOPHY. 
Bt  Sidmkt  A.  Norton,  A.  M. 

Embraces  the  latest  discoveries  to  date  of  publication,  and  at  the  same  ttme  gives  due 
attention  to  principles  that  hare  been  long  well  known.    300  illustrations. 

RHETORICAL  READER. 
Br  Psor.  Borr.  Kidd,  Author  of  Kidd's  Elocution. 

Contains  many  new  and  choice  selections  not  heretofore  published  is  any  school  text' 
book.    The  most  valuable  work  of  its  kind  published. 

IN8TITUTE  BEADKB. 
Bt  W.  H.  Col*. 

A  new  book  on  a  new  plan.  Contains  exercises  in  all  grades  of  Beading,  from  Pri- 
mary to  Advanced.  No  work  hitherto  published  at  all  resembles  it,  either  In  design  or 
execution.    Especially  raluable  to  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes. 

COMPLETE  ALOEBBA. 
Bt  A.  Scivtlkb,  M.  A. 

Sufficiently  elementary  for  the  beginner,  and  sufficiently  advanced  to  prepare  the 
pupil  for  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics.  A  thorough  and  masterly  treatise  of 
the  subject  in  one  volume. 

PHILIP  PHILLIPS*  DAY  SCHOOL  SINGER. 

A  delightful  little  Song  Book  for  Day  Schools.  Contains  new,  fresh,  enlivening 
music.    Specimen  pages  sent  to  any  address. 


aw*Tull  descriptive  circulars  of  any  of  the  above  new  books  sent  on  application. 
Parties  desiring  specimen  copies,  or  supplies  for  first  Introduction,  can  obtain  from  the 
Publishers  a  Price  List,  giving  terms  for  first  supplies,  copies  for  examination,  and 
retail  prices. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited.  WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

4-tf  Cincinnati*  O. 
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New  School  and  College  Text  Books. 

Published  by  D.  APPLETON  &  Co., 

OO,  ©»  Sc  04  Grand  Street,  IV ew  York. 


i. 

OOBNBLIi'8  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. -The  most  interesting  and  In- 
structive work  on  this  subject  ever  presented  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  this  country ; 
lavishly  illustrated,  and  embracing  all  late  discoveries  and  the  roost  recent  views  of 
scientific  writers.  Containing  Nineteen  Pages  of  Maps  and  copious  Questions.  The 
Physical  Features  of  the  United  States  receive  particular  attention.  A  flue  Physical 
Map  of  the  United  States  and  a  Map  of  Alaska,  on  a  comparatively  largs  scale,  are 
given.    Large  4to,  104  pages.    Price  f  1,60. 

II. 

LOCHIYBR'S  BLEMBNT8  OF  ASTRONOMY*.— Accompanied  with  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  and  Arago's  Celestial  Charts  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Hemisphere.  By  J.  m  or  man  faockyer,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society; 
Editor  of  "  Nature,'*  etc.    12mo,  812  pages. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  astronomers,  and  the  pioneer 
In  many  important  researches,  which  he  has  embodied  in  bis  book.  The  flo<*  Celestial 
Charts  of  Arago  answer  all  the  parpoaes  of  a  costly  Atlas  of  the  Heavens.  This  is  the 
only  text-book  having  this  advantage.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  from  photographs 
and  drawlogs  by  De  La  Hue,  Guillemln,  and  others  equally  distinguished.  The  work 
has  been  revised  and  adapted  to  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  by  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican teacher,  and  Is  offered  by  the  publishers  as  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  here- 
tofore published. 

1H. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY:  designed  to  cultivate  the  Observing  Powers  of 

Children.    By  Eliaa  A.  Toumans     Price,  f  1.26. 

This  little  book  has  a  two-fold  claim  npon  those  concerned  in  the  work  of  education : 

1st.  It  introduces  the  beginner  to  the  study  of  Botany  in  the  only  way  it  can  be 
properly  done — by  the  direct  observation  of  vegetable  forms.         * 

2d.  It  is  .lesigned  to  keep  the  mind  in  direct  intercourse  with  the  objects  and  order 
of  Nature,  and  to  train  the  observing  powers  and  the  mental  operations  they  involve  In 
a  systematic  way. 

There  are  no  lessons  to  ** commit  and  recite."  The  pupil  commences  wilh  actual 
specimens  of  plants  which  every  one  is  able  to  collect,  and  learns  to  look  with  his  own 
eyes  and  think  with  his  own  mind. 

Children  can  begin  to  study  plants  successfully  by  his  method  as  soon  as  they  can 
write,  and  any  teacher,  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  can  conduct  them 
through  the  exorcises  without  difficulty. 

Every  true  teacher  will  hail  this  work  with  delight. 

IV. 

HABKNESS'  EDITION  of  O^SISAB'S  COMMENTARIES  ON  THB 

GALLIC  WAR.— Price,  $1.60.  This  edition  has  been  carefully  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  student  who  has  just  completed  the  Latin  Reader,  and  it  aims  to  intro- 
duce him  to  an  appreciative  study  of  standard  literary  work.  The  notes  furnish  vsch 
collateral  information  as  will  enable  the  learner  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
stirring  events  recorded  in  the  Commentaries,  and  such  special  aid  as  will  enable 
him  to  surmount  real  and  untried  difficulties  of  construction  and  odiom.  The  volume 
also  contains  plans  of  battles,  a  copious  dictionary,  a  map  of  Chral,  and  a  brief  Me 
of  Cesser. 

V. 

A  TREATISE  ON  LEVELING,  TOFOOBAFHY,  AND  HIGHEB 
SURVEYING.— By  W.  M.  Gillespie.  LL.  D..  Civil  Engineer.  Edited  by  Oady  Staley, 
A.  M.,  0.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Knigneering  in  Union  College. 


_  _   For  Information  in  regard  to  Introduction  of  all  Educational  Works  published 
by  D.  APPLETON  *  Co  ,  Address  GEO.  H.  TWI83, 

Columbus    Ohio, 
tf  Agent  for  Central  Stales* 


l»] 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES, 

IN    THREE    BOOKS. 


I.    PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY.    New  edition.    6mall  4to,  96  pages.    15  Maps.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated.     Price  90  cents. 
INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.     New  oditlou.      Large  4to,  90  pages.    17 
1T  elegant  Maps  and  Map  Drawings.     Price,  $1 .60. 

"•     '  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.      New  edition.      Large  4to.     124  pages. 

31  Maps.    Same  grade  as  Intermediate,  bat  much  taller.     Price,  $1.76. 
III.     PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Described  on  opposite  page. 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  to  the 
fact  that,  wjth  tho  publication  of  onr  New  Physical  Geography,  wo  are  enabled  to  offer 
the  most  thorough  and  complete  series  of  Geographies,  comprised  in  throe  books,  to  be 
found  in  the  American  market.  Also  that  we  hare  two  distinct  books  to  select 
from  fpr  the  second  series — one  being  fuller  in  details  than  the  other,  but  no  higher  in 
grade — thus  adapting  the  series  to  the  wants  of  any  course  of  study.  Send  for  8pecial 
Circular,  giving  full  particulars. 


D*  Appleton  <£  Co.  also  Publish 

CORNELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.    Neat,  durable,  and  cheap. 

APPLETOK'S  ARITHMETIC.    New,  up  to  the  times,  and  increasing  rapidly  in  cir- 
culation. 

QUACKENBOS'  GRAMMARS,  COMPOSITION,  AND  RHETORIC.    The  Rhetoric  is 
used  in  127  out  of  148  Academies  teaching  that  branch  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

QUACKENBOS'  HISTORIES.     Brought  down  to  the  present  Administration.    Very 
entertaining  In  style,  and  free  from  political  and  religious  prejudices. 

QUACKENBOS'  NATURAL  PHIL080PHY.  Pronounced  the  booh  on  Physical  Sciences 
by  those  who  hare  used  it. 

YOUMAN'S  CHEMISTRY.    Up  to  date.    Not  encumbered  by  technicalities,  bnt  sci- 
entific. 

HUXLEY  AND  YOUMAN'S  PHY8IOLOGY.      "  By  far  the  best  work  of  the  kind  I 
hare  seen."— Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr. 

HARKNES8'  LATIN  AND  GREEK  SERIES.    Used  in  nearly  all  our  leading  Classic- 
al Institutions. 

HADLEY'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    All  leading  Colleges  use  it. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN.  HEBREW  and  8YRIAC  GRAMMARS, 
READERS,  PHRASE  BOOKS  and  DICTIONARIES.    {Bee  Catalogue.) 

Teachers  and  8choof  officers  are  respectfully  invited  to  address  us  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  introduction  and  use  of  our  publications.  Immediate  attention  wis] 
be  given  to  any  letters  or  orders  with  which  we  are  favored,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
terms  will  be  made  for  introduction.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  embracing  all  our  reliable 
and  popular  Text-Books,  with  prices,  will  be  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  application* 
Lists  of  Schools,  of  Teachers,  and  School  officers,  Circulars,  etc.,  are  requested  in  re- 
turn. Persons  ordering  are  requested  to  be  particular  to  give  their  post. office  address 
in  full. 

Those  visiting  New  York  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  examine  onr  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Text-Books. 

JbW  Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  will  bo  mailed  to  teachers  and  school 
officers,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  reduced  rates. 

Address,  GEO.  H.  TWISfi, 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

10-tf  Agent  for  Central  States. 
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STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


ANTHON'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES.  The  most  complete  Classical  Series  published  la 
America. 

LOOMIS'8    MATHEMATICAL    SERIES.     The  favorite  In   American  Collages   aad 

Academies. 

CUBTIUS  AND  SMITH'S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  8BRIES.  Peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  Deeds  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.    The  two  first  Latin  Books  now  ready. 

HOOKERS  SERIES  ON  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES..    The  only  complete  and  pro- 
gressive Series.    In  Eight  Books,  via.,  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  in  Three  Parts,  a 
Small  Chemistry,  a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  an   Natural  Philosophy 
Natural  History,  and  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

WADDEL<8  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A  small  book,  containing  only 
such  matter  as  should  be  memorized  by  the  pupil. 

FOWLER'S  GRAMMARS.  These  Books,  adapted  especially  to  the  requirements  of 
Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools. 

D ALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.  Just  published  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading  Col- 
leges, besides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

HA  YEN'S  RHETORIC.    (Just  Bead9.)    New,  fresh  and  practical. 

WINCHELL'S  GEOLOGICAL  CHART.  The  only  Chart  whioh  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusions of  modern  geologists. 

COMFORT'S  GERMAN  COURSE.  (Jutt publithed.)  Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  German  language. 

UPHAH'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  in  use. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORIES.  Comprising  Smith's  Greece,  Llddell's  Rome,  Student's 
France,  Student's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and 
Smith's  Old  and  New  Testament  Histories.  Each  History  complete  in  one  Izmo 
volume. 

SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIES.    For  High  Schools  and  Academies.    Greece,  Rome 

and  England  now  ready. 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARIES,  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal 
and  Paraphrastic. 

WILLIAMSON'S  CONCENTRIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial.  Invaluable  aids 
to  the  study  of  Astronomy.  The  other  Globe  is  of  glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  it 
the  Stars,  Colures,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  etc. 

BOYD'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  Eclectic.  Presenting  the  views  of  most  of  the 
noted  writers  on  the  subject. 

DUFF'S  BOOK-KEEPING.    The  newest  and  most  complete.    Practically  illustrating 

Merchants',  Manufacturers',  Private  Bankers',  Railroad  and  National  Bank  ac- 
counts. 

DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

DBAPER'8  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY.  Made  for  use  in  College*  and 
Academies. 

FOSTER'S  CHEMI8TRY  AND  APPARATUS.  A  complete  set  of  all  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  in  tbe  work  is  furnished  for  $46. 

SALKBLD'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  SPANISH.  Adapted  to  the  needs  of  ail  classes  of 
learners. 

KNAPP'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  READER.  Written  by  an  American  who  fully 
appreciated  the  difficulties  of  American  pupils. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  with  reference  to  the  American  people. 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  8tudents  of  all  grades. 

SCHOOL  LYRICS :  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns,  for  Devotional  Exercises  In 
Schools. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICONS.  Anthon's  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary, Andrews'  Latin-English  Lexicon,  Riddle  and  Arnold's  Englleh-Lattn  Lex- 
icon, Llddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon,  Tonga's  English-Greek  Lexicon, 
Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary, 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionary,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Driller's  Greek- 
English  and  English -Greek  Lexicon,  (impmt.) 

And  many  other  Yalusble  Educational  Works. 

For  terms,  address,  HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York, 

1-tf  Or,  J.  M.  OLOOTT,  Lock  Box  140,  Indianapolis,  lad. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


HARPER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATES.    By  D.  B.  Scott,  A.  X., 

$1.50.  * 

Teachers  who  bate  been  unable  to  find,  among  the  many  Imperfect  works  offered  them, 
a  School  History  containing  the  elements  which  should  rightly  compose  such  a  work, 
will  find  in  this  work  that  accuracy,  sense  of  proportion,  and  careful  generalisation 
which  are  necessary  to  a  successful  text -book  on  the  History  of  the  United  8tates.  It 
contains  an  unusual  number  of  valuable  maps. 

WILSON'S  INTERMEDIATE  FNTH  READER.    $1.40. 

This  book  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  author's  other  Beading-Books,  and  embra- 
ces, in  brief,  the  principles  of  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Eloquence  and  Oratory,  as  applied 
to  both  prose  and  poetry.    The  whole  adapted  to  Elocutionary  Instruction. 

WILSON'S  SPELLER  AND  ANALYZER.    46  cents. 

In  addition  to  containing  seTeral  times  as  much  matter  for  Spelling- Lessons  as  any 
other  book  of  its  size,  it  imparts  thorough  elementary  Instruction  in  the  formation, 
derivation  and  uses  of  words. 

FRENCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    60  cents. 

A  practical  work,  rather  than  a  book  of  arithmetical  pussies.  This  book  completes 
the  author's  Common  School  Course. 

CALKINS'  OBJECT  LESSONS.    $1.60. 

To  parents  and  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  train  the  perceptive  faculties  of 
children,  this  boqk  is  of  great  assistance  and  value. 

MARCH'S  PARSER  AND  ANALYZER:    An  Elementary  Work  on  Grammar.    40 

cunts. 

This  book  is  so  made  as  to  train  the  pupil  to  see,  hear  and  think,  as  well  as  to  remem- 
ber rightly.  The  briefest  accurate  definitions  are  given,  followed  by  problems  which 
the  put  il  is  to  solve,  and  so  work  out  tbe  meaning  and  application  of  the  principles 
and  rules.    The  diagram  analysis  will  be  found  easy,  stimulating  and  helpful. 

DALTON'8  PHYSIOLOGY.    $1.60. 

This  book,  while  containing  a  sufficiency  of  matter  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
College  course,  is  written  in  language  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  who 
compose  the  higher  classes  of  our  Common  Schools. 

HARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS,  WITH  MARGINAL   DRAWING   LE880N8.    $2.00 
per  dosen. 

Six  numbers,  comprising  the  full  Common  School  Course,  now  ready. 

Theee  books  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  seriously  felt— the  need  of  some  meth- 
od of  teaching  Drawing  in  Common  Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a 
special  teacher. 

HARPER'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SLATE,  with  accompanying  Cards,  containing 
over  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing  and  Arithmetic.    $9.00 
per  dosen. 
This  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools,  and  forms 

an  excellent  and  practical  Introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books. 

WILSON  AND  CALKINS'  CHARTS,  Colored.  Sheets,  $11  70;  Mounted,  $18.00 ;  At- 
las Form,  $20.00;  Manual,  $1.60. 

These  Charts  are  designed,  in  connection  with  the  accompanying  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tion by  Marcius  Wilson,  and  the  "  Primary  Objeot  Lessons,"  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  to  fur- 
nish the  teacher  with  the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  appllcatloa  of  a  true  system  of 
Elementary  Instruction.  In  the  Six  Reading  Charts  the  type  is  sufficiently  large  to  be 
easily  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  These  Charts  will  be  furnished  either  sepa- 
rately or  in  full  sets,  either  mounted  or  iu  sheets.  When  mounted,  two  are  on  a  card 
of  the  else  of  each  chart,  about  22  by  30  Inches.  The  sheets  are  mailable ;  the  mounted 
charts  can  be  sent  only  by  express  or  as  freight. 

HOOKER'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE,  in  Three  Parts:  Part  I.,  Plants;  Part 
II.,  Animals;  Part  III.,  Air,  Water,  Light,  Heat,  etc.  Per  Part,  90  oents.  The 
Three  Parts  bound  in  One  Volume,  $2.00. 

In  tbis  little  book  tbe  author's  objeot  Is  to  supply  the  parent  and  teaoher  with  the 
means  of  introducing  the  child  Into  three  departments  of  Natural  Science,  vis.,  Bota- 
ny, Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  lessons  are  simply,  correctly  and 
entertainingly  written,  within  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  children,  and  are  Intend- 
ed to  prepare  the  pupil  to  take  up  the  author's  higher  books.    Address 

HARPER  ft  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York; 
1-tf  Or,  J.  M.  OLOOTT,  Loek-Box  140,  Indianapolis. 
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PBACTIOAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  INEXPENSIVE,  AND  GIVE  UNIVERSAL 

SATISFACTION. 


»rl< 


*r  -a*.* 


COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES. 


Mitchell*!  New  First  Lesson*  In  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography. 
Hand* Book  of  Map  Drawing. 

ADVANCED  8ERIES. 


I's  New  Geography  and  Atlas, 
I's  New  Physical  Geography. 


Mitoheir 

Mitchell1 

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography, 

Mitchell's  Ancient  Atlas. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplicity  and  Clearness  of  the  Text. 

2.  Gradual  and  Constant  Advancement. 

3.  Conciseness  and  Completeness  of  Defi- 

nitions. 

4.  Elegance  and  Accuracy  of  the  Maps. 
6.  Faithful  and  attractive  Illustrations. 

6.  Uniform  method   of  treating  similar 

topics. 

7.  Political  and  Physical  Geography  gives 

eqnal  prominence. 

8.  A  Practical  Map  Drawing. 


JVOrJCJ 


ro   £17  TTCJk  2TOJZ4I . 


Mitchell's  New  Geographies  are  no  mere  experiments.  The  actual  test  of  thousands 
of  schools  has  proved  the  superiority  of  both  the  system  and  the  series.  These  books 
contain  among  their  features  everything  of  merit  claimed  for  certain  "new  systems/* 
the  only  difference  being :  Mitchell,  free  from  a  bias  for  combinations  of  difficult  theorist 
and  indefinite  facts,  presents  Geography  in  a  logical,  teachable,  and  sensible  manner. 
Mease  examine  and  compare. 


Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps, 

■mall  series,  in  portfolios  or  on  rollers,  ten  dollars  a  set;  Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps, 
large  aeries,  on  rollers,  twenty  dollars  a  set ;  and  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other 
series.    Beautiful  and  accurate. 


8.  G.  Goodrich's  (Peter  Parley's)  Pictorial  Histories. 

TJpHo  the  times ;  complete,  but  not  redundant ;  the  great  historical  facta,  eventful 
epochs  and  important  dates,  without  idle  speculation  and  tiresome  details,  presented 
In  the  lively  and  pleasing  style  of  which  Peter  Parley  Is  peculiarly  the  master ;  includ- 
ing: 

Child's  Pictorial  History  of  United  States.  Pictorial  History  of  Rome. 

Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 

Pictorial  History  of  England.  Pictorial  History  of  the  World. 

Pictorial  History  of  France.  Pictorial  Natural  History. 


Martindale's  Primary  Speller*        Coppee's  Academic  Speaker. 


Marti  ndale's  Complete  Speller. 

Bailey's  Scholars'  Companion. 

Bingham's  English  Grammar. 

Hart's  English  Grammar. 

Hart's  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic. 


Tenney's  Geology. 
Stockhardt's  Chemistry. 
How's  Ladies'  Readers. 
Bingham's  Latin  8erles. 
Mitchell's  New  Reference  Atlas. 
Haldeman's  Affixes— new  Edition. 


Mitchell's  Geographies,  Goodrich's  Histories,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  upon  the  most  lib- 
oral  terms  for  introduction.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Circulars.  Correspondence  and 
visits  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  School  literature  cordially  invited. 

D.  W.  Proctor. 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

.  Butler  Sl  Co., 

•11  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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*>r  any  of  the  professions,  orfor^busine**,  I  wish  to  say:  This  Normal  ftchoo); 
Te«luceM  the  time  and  expense  of  a  thorough  education  more  than  one-half,  as' 
^omparod  with  Colleges.  The  oourse.of  study,  which  in  Uillegfrs,  requires  fn>ra 
"five  to  hIx  years,  here  requires  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  years, 
while  i ho  Normal  course  is  more  thorough,  systematic,  and  eueqgeUo  than 
the  Col  lege  Vourne. 

v  Huch  uiv  the  IMPROVEMENTS  In  methods , Of.  instruction,,  discipline,  and 
•management,  that 

8TUOY    BECOMES   A  'Pt-BASUftg, 

rwhl1e  shirking  and  dissl  ^ution,  ho  common  lu  Ool luges,  are  here- almost  entirely 
Tib  known.  n 

In  this  Hchool,  ECONOMY  IN  TIME  AND  MONKY  1&  REPUTABTJE.  , 
*  'In  CJollege*.  waste  of  time,  extravagance  In  expenses,  recklessness  fn  habits* 
(and  favor  with  the  majority  of  students.  ,  ,(  , 

THE.  8FIRIT  OF  TILE,  SCEtOOX*  . 

a  honest  labor,  enthusiastic  endeavor,  and,  of  course,  splendid  results,  both  in 
e  chMK-rtKjm  and  In  after  life.  Most  of  our  studdhts  arc  froth' country  homes. 
1  many  are  meeting  their  expenses  from  luqney  which  they  have  earned 
luaelvos.  -  '  '"  ••''"    ■• 


COLLEGIATE  ,P£P4£L?]*3OT»     k 

The  Classic  Course,  embracing  Instruction  and  PItjACTICM!  In  If  lgher  Mathe- 
enaUcs.  Natural  KcieuoeH,  Ancient  LuutJUftgsftj injUL  M*titpftiJ«leH;w lth  almost' 
daily  drill  in  Writing  and  Speaking  on  every  variety  of  topics,  .extends  over 
SsVd.^ems,  «l"  fifty  wtteks  each ..lit-rt/ii  j-'1   -      i   -  -t     •     '»;!•.*■• 

Th<*  StI-mii  in«  < 'nurse.  Including  the  same  branches  and  drills,  except  Ancient 
JS^^uh'.'*^  situ)  \N''ii{»liyKl4rN,  <K^ii|»uw  twin  yettr."'.'     ' '       »'••!  •.•<!    \:        ■'    » 

The  i'Uia'All A'i  1UN  In  common  branches  requires  about  six  months. 

PropHiafrWtfllbf^lluslH^WtB^kl  ifepfefttheiht,  tlVAi-MirJhst ^MeW»ln  to^itt 

KrcehS  ha  lh«*  Commercial  Colleges  are  to  Insure  failure,  either  in  getting  a  situ- 
tdn  or  holding  one  after  It-  isT^fcv  requires  t-weuty-lswo*  weeks;    r 


■VI 


1*  K. 


TEACHERS'   DEPARTMENT*,   < 


>■  i  j.   .•  * 


'i  i 


,,<Mnuy  graduate*  of  the  Scienti no  Course  are  now  occupying  positions  as-lcaoll-* 
era,  with  salaries  of  *t,U()0  and  UveY.'lo'the  exclusion  'oT'nu^efuasl&llefce  gradV 
uui»  who  made  application  lor  each  place.  .-,/<,>,.,.'. 

TEMPORARY   ATTENDANCE. 

l/L_r.  .... '         «.        I        -    •    ".  ', 

The  a<lvan tages  for  those  who  can  only  attend  school  for  a  term  or  two  at  a 
tftnejarH  fully  attested  by  our  large,  annual  euroIJmenl^pre|>aia||,atee*y  ?#•*..> 
Attendance  at  aiiy  ordinary  High  School  or  Academy,  with  one  or  two  teach- 

B»  ft>r  forty  or  fifty  pupils,  Is  comparatively  a  w*a£e .o^frim**, ,  rhe  Jjyg*  nuntif 
rs  here  who  nave  tried  both  plans,  give  but  one  testimony  in  this  matter. 


/'i'jflrtlV      I   IftXjj 


feTATISWd& 


"'»<» 


'[ 


EnrsJlbieafcftitot  ijVAB^iqfcsliimrtMfc  psmiis  i  10  iegnlac i  fsjsj  fcmras  6*4n  pa&m 
breaches.  Pupils  received  for  eleven  weexs  at  any  time,  bills  commencing  at 
«toe  of  entrance.  Tuition,  II  per  week.  Table  boftrifc r  Stipe*:  wfeek.  fceM  beML 
•boot  |i  per  week.   Boom  plainly  t nrnis}  -nl,  «0  cents  per  week  to  each  puplL 
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The  Preparatory  Course  is  provided  for  those  who  have  only  a  district- 
school  training,  and  is  expected  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  take  charge  of  a 
country  district  school. 

The  Scientific  Course  is  intended  to  prepare  scholars  to  teach  ordi- 
nary graded  schools.  It  does  not  necessarily  include  Latin,  unless  the 
pupil  wishes  to  take  the  Classic  Pourse. 

The  Classic  Course  is  intended  to  prepare  scholars  to  take  any  position 
as  teacher,  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  experience  in  teaching. 

REGULAR  CLASSE8. 

During  each  term  of  each  year  there  are  always  organized  three 
olasses  iu  Arithmetic :  One  in  Bay's  Third  Part,  two  in  Ray's  Higher,  one 
beginning,  the  other  commencing  at  Per  Centage.  Also  three  classes  in 
Algebra:  One  in  Ray's  First  Part,  two  in  Ray's  Second  Part;  one  beginning 
at  the  first,  the  other  beginning  at  "  Radicals."  Also  two  classes  in  Gram- 
mar: One  in  Harvey's,  an  elementary  class,  and  on*  in  Bullion's,  an 
advanced  class.  Also  classes  in  Geography,  Bookkeeping,  Penmanship, 
Reading,  Music,  Training  and  Government,  Composition  and  Debating. 

Each  of  these  classes  is  subdivided  into  two  or  more  classes,  when 
too  large  for  effective  management. 

During  the  Second  Term  of  each  year  a  special  class  in  Geometry  and 
Trignometry  is  organized  to  prepare  pupils  to  join  the  Surveying  Class, 
which  is  always  organized  during  the  Third  Term.  The  same  arrange- 
mants  are  made  during  the  fourth  term  preparatory  to  the  Surveying  Class 
of  the  six- week  term. 

A  beginning  class  in  Latin  is  organized  each  term. 

At  the  Third  Term  a  class  beginning  Greek  is  always  organized. 

Classes  in  other  branches  are  organized  at  the  beginning  of  every  term, 
provided  the  number  wishing  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  hiring  of  a 
teacher. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  six-week  term  is  devoted  to  a  general 
review. 

THE   IRREGULAR    STUDIES. 

These  will  be  found  in  the  columns  headed  "  Composition  "  and  "  For- 
ensics. " 

These  studies  are  denominated  irregular,  not  because  they  do  not  come 
every  term,  or  are  less  important  than  the  others,  but  because  they  have 
no  flxed  hours  on  the  programme  of  daily  exercises.  In  fact,  the  work 
indicated  in  these  columns  is  deemed  the  most  important  of  all  that  the 
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charge  of  its  teacher.  Fifth,  the  rest  of  the  school,  in  charge  of  the  debat- 
ing teacher. 

The  first  four  classes  are  sectioned  off  under  the  direction  of  their 
respective  teachers,  and  each  section  meets  for  debate  once  a  week.  The 
teacher  attends  their  first  meetings,  and  occasionally  others,  to  give  such 
assistance  and  encouragement  as  may  be  needed. 

The  fifth  class  is  divided  into  sections  which  meet  with  the  teacher 
every  other  week,  but  meet  every  week  if  they  choose,  which  they  gener- 
ally do.  To  manage  these  sections,  to  get  them  started,  to  help  them 
keep  up  an  interest,  to  teach  them  parliamentary  rules,  etc.,  etc.,  require 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  patience,  ingenuity  and  constant  labor.  But  it 
has  been  our  cxperiance  that  in  no  department  of  the  school  do  the  pupils 
make  more  rapid  and  remarkable  improvement. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  which  is 
apt  to  be  aroused  among  so  many  debating  clubs,  from  challenges,  public 
and  private. 

Public  exercises  of  the  Scientific  and  Classic  classes  occur  quarterly, 
when  ladies  and  gentlemen  memorize  their  original' productions  and  de- 
claim them  before  the  school  and  an  invited  audience. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  presenting  this  curriculum  we  are  confident  that  those  competent 
to  judge  will  recognize  in  it  peculiarities  which  must  characterize  it  as 
•different  from,  and  superior  to  any  other  course  of  study  published  in  the 
catalogues  of  Normal  schools  or  colleges.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long  con- 
tinued effort  to  discover  the  true  educational  needs  of  the  public  and  to 
meet  effectually  those  needs.  That  this  effort  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, the  continued  increase  of  attendance  and  prosperity  of  the  school 
is  sufficient  proof. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  institution  not  only  to  prepare  teachers,  but  to 
prepare  young  men  and  young  women  for  life.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this 
institution  makes  teachers,  makes  doctors,  lawyers,  scholars,  of  young 
men  or  women,  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  docs  in  the  shortest  time  and  the 
most  effectual  manner  prepare  young  men  or  young  women  to  make  of 
themselves  successful  teachers,  lawyers,  ministers  or  leaders  in  any  honor* 
able  business.  Those  who  expect  to  become  perfect  scholars,  preachers, 
doctors,  etc.,  by  merely  going  to  school  are  very  earnestly  invited  not  to 
attend  this  institution.  They  will  be,  and  we  claim  they  ought  to  be,  dis- 
appointed. 
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PRINCIPLES  AVOWED. 

1st    Stac\y  and  discipline,  by  correct  management,  can  be 
nyfip  *  pl«asur*iiffBifefui  of  a  burden.  (  it    .»  j  ,f|  .  (-\ 

"2d.   Study  should  never  be  imposed  as  a  punishment,. nor 
should  pupils  ever  be  punished  for  not  studying. 

3d.    Instruction  should  be  given  from  real  objects  and  by 
actual  practice;  ancT'fto-  tteadie*"W0tf£il  should  be  satisfied* 


worR  out  his  own  instruction  and  discipline,  And  Dy  aauy 
practice  in  speaking  and  writing,  learn  to  express1, \v£''vX4h& 
with  grace  and  <##Wtf,  ,,.,  :r  v/.u/;-i  ■  '. 

5th.  The  school  government,  which  every  teacher  should 
ft* M lMwtJ&%i>, iVi!h^;^n(»1aw^^W«he'«ftmitbcU  law 

${hi  ' Th^  ^^^^<of*t^flek^rat my  pbtfbcjof ddddatotoi 
KHbK*bi*h^'a**^^  orilly  to 

Catholic  ahd  Mabtaitttatt  '  foiinmitiata '» -  <    .  ■ -/  .'•••  IT 

7th.  The  whole  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  should 
be  conducted  with  reference  to  tii'e  tfut&S  of  life,  and  not  with 

\b#  4a«ig^o|;tPWW*^y-P^:t*cVl?,>  exapwn^tion  \o  obtain  a 
ftogptte  ^rjMjy  xtifop  iionoi;.    ■  • 

RESULTS  OBTAINED-. 

;  Jilt.  Pbypioal  health  antf  moral  purity  are  the  direct  ajnd 
inevitable  results  of  these  principles  of  instruction  and. school 

L$dL  tiA$$.  WfV.t^PP  really  conducted.  911  these  principles 
•ilLJsaffe  its  pupils  more  tian  nine-tentlis  of  the  tiiiie  aiid 

RfJ»iK>  HpfljK  devot^to ^W.^^P^;  "?.  "J0,!* 
aeacnbed  course  of  academic  training  and  profcVsniouAJ  drill. 


hfiUF  -boa&t  and 

nil  at  once  take  an  honorable  position  among. rue  earnest 
.  .     ,.-  ,  A-Xr,W*  ">  ^>»oo  wd  10  aid  ?u  \n\\,\  m 

aborers  in  life's  great  nelu.  l    * 
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Statements^  for  -  ioth    "Year. 


V  (  ■     '   ■        '  .<  in. 


<jXWG(N*IAX.  EE88ION. 


In  thp  {jfchool  Year  of  this  Institution  there 'are  five  fen% 
four  of  eleven  weeks'  ^nq  one  of  six  weeks,  giving  only  tm 


'  .' •» , '»•  *     ..•  .»    i.< ' 


weeks'  vacation  in  August. 
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ATTENDANCE   INCBfcABUKV 

/     The  annual etoroHmoitf  ( far  ,l&69  jwur  930  <Hfit*pg  fopbf 
for  1830,  ii;  feO,WU.  Flea*  present  procpepte,  the  emajbcitj 

idhr  1A71-K>rd$th;  j*ar^ii^,a»*td;  l^Qp  different  pupik 

The  aycnfet  earqllawf  t  <n&_ler«fei  4*|t  y <*?*  ^3  abpjt  4$ 
This  year  it  will  proba^i«we^^P»jM*|>iWi  ,     •  | 

.!•: •• ■■■- . ... '• .  ■•: .  *mw^Nms*>BPi , .  i   .. 

'     this  large  att^nfe1' lakes' It •'moWB^It^aiastafo 
forty  Recitations  and  Drills  daily,  -inch  ■&Ay»libtiimte,fri  tag*. 
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,  classes  in  all  the  common  branches',  to*  Wife  mghest  * 
the  College  Course. 

A  sufficient  number  of  feachers  is  employed  (now,  ten  ill 
ulfcr  branches,  and  nve  in'  extra 'tifarich^s,)  to  prevent  anyi 
hecoining  too  large  for 'successful  manag&UeBt ;  and  cr 
attention  is  paid  to  tile*  wants'  or  &very  piipll'in^evefy 

,Tbns,  every  pupi^  entering' "here  will  find  tis  or'her  spt 
wants  met;  witji  scarcely  a  possibility '  of  disappointment, 
he  or  she  will  receiv^  tnat  personal  attention  tend  Bpedil ~ 

!  vidual  intent  best  calculated  to  pVe  wtlflfaetlon  and 
the  pupil  in  his  or  her  course  of  study. * 
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LIVE  TEXT-BOOKS 

FOB 

WIDE-AWAKE  TEACHERS. 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  must  examine  these  New  Book*,  If  they 
wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  with  the  improved  methods  of  instruction  which 
now  prevail  in  the  best  schools.         

WARREN'8  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

I.    Warren's  Primary  Geography ■. M $0.75 

II.    Warren's  Common  8chool  Geography ..........  f M 1.88 

III.    Warren's  Physical  Geography , 1.88 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One-Half  the  above  Betail  Prices. 

No  higher  commendation  could  be  awarded  to  any  Series  of  Books  than  that  giren 
Warren's  Series  of  Geographies,  by  their  extensive  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
many  years  past,  and  by  their  re  adoption,  as  fast  as  revised,  in  such  cities  as  Boston, 
Providence,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  hundreds 
of  other  important  cities  and  towns. 

GREENE'S  IMPROVED  GRAMMARS. 

I.    Greene's  Introduction.., f0.66 

II.    Greene's  English  Grammar ]  06 

III,    Greene's  Analysis ~ ~ 0.80 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One  Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 

This  series  of  English  Grammars  was  prepared  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  language  itself,  as  well  as 
of  the  beet  methods  of  teaching  it.  The  three  books  form  a  connected  series,  adapted 
to  the  different  grades  of  city  and  country  schools  ;  but  each  book  is  complete  in  iteelf, 
and  may  be  used  independently  of  the  others. 

Since  their  recent  revision,  these  Grammars  have  been  officially  adopted  in  more  than 
One  Thousand  prominent  cities  and  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  so  that  they 
are  rapidly  becoming  the  National  Text-Books  on  Grammar. 

POTTER  A  HAMMOND'S   COPT-BOOKS. 

BE VISCS  AND  IMPBOVBD   EDITION,    IN  THREE  SERIES. 

I.    The  School  Series M Nos.    1  to   7.) 

II.    Mercantile  Series..... m.Nos.    8  to  12.  J- Per  Dob  .....$1.S0 

III.    The  Ladles  Fine  Hand  Series -..Nos    18  to  15.  J 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One  Dollar  per  Dozen. 

These  Copy -Books  are  unsurpassed  in  points  of  simplicity,  neatness,  and  beauty.  By 
them  easy,  flowing,  graceful  writing  is  taught,  not  stiff,  slow,  painful  pen-drawing. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Barnard's  United  States  History $1.20 

Apgars'  Geographical  Drawing-Book M 1.00 

Mouroe's  Vocal  Gymnastics 1.00 

Leach's  Complete  Speller 82 

Knisely's  Arithmetical  Questions. 42 

Potter  ft  Hammond's  Common  8chool  Book-keeping,  (Single  and  Double  Entry)...  1.15 

•«  "  Blanks  for  ditto 04 

"  "  High  School  Book-keeping  (Double  Entry)_ 1.26 

"  "  Blanks  for  ditto 1.16 

"  "  Penmanship  Explained 1.00 

Primary  Drawing  Cards— 18  Cards  40  Lessons Per  8et   .82 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

School  Superintendents,  Members  of  Boards  of  Education  or  School  Committees 
Teachers  in  Public  and  Private  8chools,  or  Friends  of  Education  generally,  who  wil 
•end  us  Reports,  Catalogues  of  Schools,  Lists  of  Leading  Teachers,  Notices  of  Teachers 
Institutes  and  other  Educational  Meetings,  or  any  information  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
changes  in  Text-Books,  will  do  us  a  favor  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  reciprocate. 

A  NEW  1LLU8TRATED  CATALOGUE  giving  full  descriptions  of  all  our  publica- 
tions will  be  sent  free  upon  application. 

C0WPERTHWA1T  ft  CO., 

628  A  6S0  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
8.  WRIGHT,  Wxsranv  Agent, 
4-2  Cate  of  The  Western  News  Co.,  121  A 123  State  Street,  Chicago. 
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HICH  SCIENCE  WILL  TOU  STUDY  THIS  SPRING? 


SCIENCE  FOR  EVERYBODY! 


Prof.  STEELE'S  Remarkable  Success 

in  making  Scientific  Books  for 

the  Masses 

Lb  common  talk  In  alt  educational  circles. 
Some  endorse,  some  condemn  his  works; 
the  Utter  claiming  that  thej  detract  from 

The  Dignity  of  Science 

by  making  its  study  simple  and  eaay.  Here- 
after it  may  be  learned  in  institutions  of 
grades  lower  than  the  Academy  or  Univer- 
sity, and  in  all  grades  in  one-third,  or  even 

One-fourth  the  time  usually  required. 

Some  cavil  at  the  animated  and  occasion- 
ally florid  style.  This  is  the  rery  thing 
that  arouses  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupil 
and  begets 

An  Insatiable  Thirst  for  Knowledge. 

Nearly  all  teachers  who  use  the  books 
■peak  warmly  of  this  peculiarity  and  say 
they  find  in  their  classes  an  interest  un- 
known before. 

Au  fart  accompli. 

One  critic  thinks  it  absurd  that  Mr.  Stksli 
should  write  on  so  many  subjects.  Why 
not  ?  The  facts  of  soience  are  not  new  and 
our  author  does  not  profess  to  have  origi- 
nated them.    He  only  copyrights  his 

Popular  Method  of  Presentation. 

whioh  is  equally  applicable  to  every  branch. 
Moreover  the  fact  remains  that  the  books 
abb  WBiTTBX  and  have  been  successful  be- 
yond authors  or  publishers'  most  sanguine 
dreams. 

The  Pedants  Throw  Stones. 

A  few  have  made  much  of  errors,  real  or 
assumed, in  the  early  editions.  One  of  these, 
a  clergyman,  created  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment by  bis  own  blunders,  which  proved 
to  be  more  in  number  than  tnose  he  claimed 
to  have  found. 

The  Books  are  Accurate, 

more  so  (thanks  to  the  critics)  than  scien- 
tific books  usually  are  at  the  same  stage  of 
publication.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
school  book  was  ever  published,  however 
great  its  merits,  that  did  not  require  some 
after  presentation  to  the  public. 

The  Stone  which  the  Builders  Rejects. 

Of  all  books  published,  the  public  are  most 
interested  in  those  which  a  certain  class  of 
critics  unsparingly  condemn.  Whatever 
their  defects,  they  are  sure  to  bo  original 
and  out  of  the  beaten  way.  A  dull  or  su- 
perfluous book  is  rarely  abused. 


We  Advertise  Our  Critics 


to  thousands  who  would  never 
hear  of  them,  in  order  to  gain  the  attention 
which  acres  of  testimonials,  would  fail  to 
attract.  We  don't  ask  favor.  We  only 
want  teachers  to  see  and  know  the  books. 
Curiosity  once  aroused 

Adoption  Always  Follows. 

If  it  is  now  apparent  why.  we  prefer  to 

eve  currency  to  the  views  of  not  more  than 
ilf  a  dosen  cavilers,  while  literally  thou- 
sands of  warm  encomiums  from  the  high- 
est educational  authorities  remain  unpric- 
ed, it  will  suffice,  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
to  give  the  popular  vote  on  the  merits  of 
these  works,  as  indicated  by  their  amiss. 


8ALS8  IN  1867, 
SALES  IN  1868, 

SALX8  IN  1869, 
BALKS  IN  1870, 


2,600  TOLUMKS. 
10,000  " 

26,000 
40,000 


•c 


If  any  other  publishers  of  scientific ' 
can  show  a  record  like  this, they  are  Invited 
to  do  so.  We  believe  it  to  be  simplv  unpar- 
alleled. The  thing  needs  no  explanation 
when  the  most  violent  opponent  of  the  se- 
ries feels  constrained  to  admit  that  they 
"make  a  good  endeavor  "  in  the  right  di- 
rection. "  There  is  need  of  such  a  series. 
Their  aim  is  excellent.  They  are  of  about 
the  right  length.  The  publisher's  work  ii 
unexceptionable.  *  *  The  author's  styb 
shows  that  he  is  an  enthusiastic  and  snc- 
sessful  teacher,  He  keeps  company  with 
his  class  *  *  and  says*  We.'  The  books 
contain  much  valuable  information.  The 
'Practical  Questions'  *  *  are  singularly 
ingenious  and  stimulating.  And  finally 
lessons  of  piety  are  interjected  at  every 
opportunity." 

For  further  information  the  works  them- 
selves should  be  consulted. 

They  are 

1.  Fourteen  Weeks  In  Natural  ftilosefhy. 
2.  Fourteen  Weeks  In  Chemistry. 
3i  Fourteen  Weeks  In  AsUouosjy- 
4.  Fourteen  Weeks  In  Geology. 

Price  $1  50  Per  Vol.  Postpaid. 

Sample  to  teachers  who  will  adopt  if  ap- 
proved, HALT  PAXOn. 


£-1 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

National  Educational  Publishers, 

111  ft  113  William  St.,  New  Tork,  and  111  Bute  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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WEBEB  PIANOS. 
MASON  ft  HAMUN  OBGANS. 
SHEET  MUSIC  and  SMALL  INSTBTJMENTS. 
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Wittard's  Musical  Visitor"     SOcts.  a  year. 


A.  Q.  WILLA&&  *  ®&., 

4  and  5  BATES  HOUSE  BLOCK, 

6-tf  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

RUDY  HIDE  CLOTHING, 


TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  ISP. 

INDIANA    STATE    UNIVERSTY, 

BLOOKINGTOM,  IND. 


Tuition  Free  for  all  in  every  Department  of  the  University. 


The  next  Term  begins  April  Sth,  1871*    Laetes  admitted  to  *U  the  OoUege  Classes 
and  Normal  Department.     Military  Science,  and  Practlkal  Olrll  Engineering  are 
taught,  oe  well  as  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
For  farther  •information,  address.  Bit.  0.  NTJTT,  D.  D., 

W.  HANNAKAN,  Piesldent,  Bloomingtoft* 

President  oj  Board  Trof teas.  [7-tf| 


K 

ALWAYS  GET  THE  BEST. 


errors  wall  haps 

AHD 

PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 


ii  the  prlTlloge  of  u 


TEACHKR8.— Whenjon  need  Mapenr  Globe,  fn  jonr  nahooli,  wrlle  to  a.,     fiwffl 
do  all  Id  oar  power  to  eld  jon. 

GUYOT'S  MAPS  AND  PERCE'S  GLOBES 

Jul  no  commendation  to  70a.    Tan  know  their  meriti. 
Addrou  all  communication!  from  Indian,  to 

THOMAS  KANE, 

QKEKNFIILD.  IND., 
1-to  But*  Aeont  for  Indiana. 

taUduc.tor.  preferred,    Addnea  me,  mm,  aaaboTe.  THOS.  KAMI. 

PIEHLS  IMPROVED  SCHOOL  DESK. 

PATENTED,  APRIL,  1870. 


Has  elawata  of  etrencth  do!  fanad  la  *•>  other  deek  now  la  us.  It  la  paoaHar  fa 
the  application  of  (bairn  caatlnp  to  the  wood-work,  and  a  personal  lupeetloa  cm- 
cot  fall  to  codtIdm  any  BBpraJadload  taiud  Umt  it  la  la  accordance  with 

P&il&a&pMiQal  PrlmiplQg* 

Introduced  with  perfect  aatlafaotion  INTO  EIGHTEKN  C1TIKS  AHD  TOWNS  la 
leaa  than  Ihre*  monnVa. 
•or  flsaerlptlTe  circular  aad  all  laforaatloD,  addreaa  O.  W.  DUSTIN, 

S-nn  Carton,  Ohio. 

"      BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1887. 

MoniiftKjtnrere of  en parlor  Bella  at  rtima-l  nWwa,  for  Ohnrchee, 
"-' "»hi  *c.,  of  pare  Boll  H«i*l,  i *""  ~~    ' 

rimth,  and  JaaraMoaf  to  aoT  made  In  Ai 
11  1*68 j    Illnatratad  UaUlofoa  aad  Pi 

Addrati,  VAHDUZBN  *  Tin. 

T  1M  £  104  leal  Second  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED  BT 


Mm,  Bla&emaB,  Taylor  *ft  €©♦ 

188  and  140  Grand  Street,  HEW  YORK, 

138  and  135  State  Street,  CHICAGO. 


A  SHORTER  0OUR8E  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  Simon  Kerl,  A.  M.,  author 
of  "Common  School  Grammar,"  "Comprehensive  Grammar,"  "Composition  and 
Rhetoric,"  etc.    1  vol.,  12mo.    400  pages.    Price  76  cents. 

ELEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC.     By  Simon  Kerl,  A.  M.    1  toI. 
12mo.    400  pages.    Price  $1.85.  t 

A  SHORT  COURSE  IN  ASTRONOMY.  By  Henry  Kiddle,  A.  M^  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  York  City,  anthor  of  "New  Elementary  Astronomy.  1  toI.,  Cloth, 
Fully  Illustrated.    180  Pages.    Price  90  oents 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  MUSIC.  Being  a  Graded  Course  of  Instruction  in  Music  for  Com- 
mon Schools.  By  George  B.  Loemis.  In  4  Books.  Nos.  1  and  2  new  ready.  Price 
16  cents  each. 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Comprising  representative  selec- 
tions from  the  best  authors,  also  Contemporaneous  Writers  and  their  Principal 
Works.  By  E.  Hunt,  A.  M.t  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Bos- 
ton.   1  toI.,  large  12mo.    848  pages.    Prloe  $2.S0. 

GREEK  PRAXIS ;  OR,  GREEK  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  J.  A.  Spencer,  S.  T.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

.A.   USTIEJW   TZEmSTQ-    IIT   SLATES- 

THE  AMERICAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SLATE, 

A  novelty,  furnishing  to  the  pupil  employment,  amusement,  and  instruction  in  exer- 
cises of  the  highest  Importance.    Send  tor  Circular. 

STANDARD   BOTANICAL   SERIES. 

By  Prof.  ASA  GfRAY,  M.  D.,  of  Harvard  University.  More  extensively  in  use  than 
all  others  combined.  No  author  has  yet  approached  Prof.  Gray  in  the  rare  art  of  mak- 
ing pure  scientific  theories,  and  dry  details  popular  and  interesting.  From  his  charm- 
ing elementary  work,  "How  Plauts  Grow,"  to  his  more  elaborate  "Manual,"  there  is 
one  simple,  concise,  and  yet  exhaustive  method  of  teaching  the  various  grades  of  the 
study.    The  popular  Books  of  this  series  for  schools  are  : 

HOW  PLANTS  GROW.  Containing  a  Popular  Flora,  or  an  Arrangement  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Common  Plants,  both  Wild  and  Cultivated,  illustrated  by  more  than  500 
Drawings  from  Nature.  Small  4to,  half  bound.  And  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD 
BOOK  OF  BOTANY.  An  easy  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  alt  the  Common 
Plants  of  the  United  States,  both  Wild  and  Cultivated.  8vo,  c!othr  622  pages. 
Price,  $2.60.      ^ 

This  is  a  new  book,  and  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  practical  school  botany  pub- 
lished.   It  has  been  warmly  recommended  by  all  who  have  examined  H. 

Standard  Text-Books  —  The  American  Educational  Series, 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  is  invited  to  the  excellence  of  this  pop- 
ular series  as  a  whole.  It  comprises  a  full  line  of  fresh,  well  graded  and  beautifully 
and  substantially  manufactured  Text-Books,  among  which  are  the  Union  Readers, 
Robinson's  Mathematics,  Kerl's  Grammars,  Webster's  Dictionaries,  Gray's  Botanies, 
Bpeuoerian  Copy  Books,  retail  price  reduced  to  16  oents ;  Wilson's  Histories,  Fas- 
quelle's  French  Course;  Woodbury's  German  Course,  and  many  other  well-known 
works. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  perfection  to  which  this  firm  has  attained  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  school  hooks,  as  also  the  merited  success  of  their  books,  for  they  are  proba- 
bly the  most  widely  used  of  any  similar  publications  issued  in  this  country.  All  are 
standard  and  unsurpassed,  and  deservedly  stand  in  the  front  rank."— if.  7.  Independent. 

The  Illustrated  Catalogue,  descriptive  of  The  American  Educational  Series  of  School 
and  College  Text-Books,  and  The  Educational  reporter,  a  handsome  publication  full  of 
useful  information,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Correspondence  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  should  be  addressed  to 

M.  B.  BABNABD,  Gen'l  Agent  for  I.,  B.,  T  A  Co.,  Indianapolis. 


.  m         

ItTOW    BEADT. 

MP"  Will  be  sent  Gratis  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  on  application, 


Catalogue. 


Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co:s 


ILLUSTRATED 


ESORIPTIVE  in  ATALOGUE 


(sf 


OFTHX 


Eclectic  Educational  Series 


OF 


$r|B0l  attS  ^nllfgf  1&i!~3firafc5. 


CINCINNATI,   O. 


P] 

TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES. 


As  the  season  for  holding  Teachers1  Institutes  is  fast  approaching,  the  attention  of 
educators  general!  j  is  invited  to  the  following  recent  publications,  which  will  be  found 
to  present  their  respective  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  and  practical 
methods  of  teaching,  and  which  are  rendered  otherwise  attractive  by  the  excellence 
and  beauty  of  their  mechanical  execution. 

L    White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 

Complete  Series  In  Three  Books.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  Teachers  will  find 
them  the  BB8T  Arithmetics  yet  offered— the  only  ones  employing  the  new  methods,  and 
in  which  the  great  desideratum— the  complete  union  of  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic 
—is  reached ;  while  the  oompactness  of  the  series  renders  them  the  most  economical. 

Specimen  copies,  by  mail,  post-paid,  Prim'y  26c.;  In?  mediate,  86c.;  Complete,  66o. 

II.   Harvey's  Grammars. 

Two  books :  "  Elementary  "  and  "  English."  Clear  and  definite  In  statement ;  accu- 
rate and  concise  in  definition  ;  thorough  and  comprehensive  in  treatment.  They  have 
been  recommended  or  adopted  for  exclusive  use,  by  State  Boards  of  Education  in  no 
lew  than  Srvsn  Statu  since  their  publication. 

Single  specimen  copies,  by  mail  post-paid  :  Elementary,  30  cts.;  English,  60  cts. 

HI,    Von  Steinwehr's  Eclectio  Geographies. 

Complete  series  in  three  books.  They  have  the  unqualified  indorsement  of  nearly 
every  Teacher  who  has  seen  them 

"  The  maps  are  beyond  all  praise."    8upt.  Harris,  St.  Louie. 

"  The  series  is  characterised  by  simplicity  of  arrangement  and  fullness  of  inform- 
ation."   Bev.  A.  D.  Kami,  Cincinnati. 

"  Unite  political  nud  physical  geography  in  a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  interest."  A. 
V.  B.  Sample,  Oo.  Examiner,  Ind. 

"  The  descriptive  geography,  generally  so  prolix,  is  concise  and  complete."  dupt. 
Lockhari,  Paris,  Ky. 

"In  typography  and  illustrations  they  are  the  best  results  of  American  art  and 
talent."    Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

*•  Every  thing  about  them  indicates  care,  scholarship,  thoroughness  and  accuraoy." 
8upt.  Reynolds,  Madison,  Wis. 

Specimen  copies,  by  mail,  post-paid :  Prim'y,  60c;  InVmediate,  $1.00 ;  School,  fl.25. 

•t*  Specimen  pages  sent  gratis.' 


17.    Sohnyler's  Complete  Algebra. 

Sufficiently  elementary  for  beginners  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arithmetic, 
and  sufficiently  advanced  and  thorough  for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the  Higher 
Mathematics.  The  demonstrations  though  clear,  are  concise.  Though  the  page  is  olear, 
open,  and  beautiful,  much  has  been  brought  within  a  moderate  compass. 

Single  specimen  copy,  by  mail,  post-paid,  91.86. 

V.    Cole's  Institute  Reader. 

Embraces  practical  directions  to  Teachers  of  reading :  exercises  in  all  grades  of  read- 
ing, from  Primary  to  the  most  advanced,  including  selections  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources ;  and  a  chapter  on  the  method  of  conducting  Teachers*  Institutes.  No  work 
hitherto  published  at  all  resembles  it,  either  In  design  or  execution. 

Furnished  to  Teachers*  Institutes  at  SO  cts.  per  copy.    Specimen  copy,  90  cts. 


Full  descriptive  circulars  of  the  above  publications,  with  testimonials  from  a  large 
number  of  prominent  educators,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction. 

WlliSOtf,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

*-tf  GxisrcxisrisrjLrrT,  o. 
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STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


ANTHON'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES.    The  most  oompUU  Classical  Series  published  la 
America. 

LOO  MIS' 8    MATHEMATICAL    SERIES.     The  favorite  in   American  Colleges   sod 
Academies.  - 

CUIITIU3  AND    SMITH'S    GREEK  AND  LATIN  SERIES.    Peculiarly   adapted   to 
the  needs  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.    The  two  first  Latin  Books  now  ready. 

HOOKER'S  SERIES  ON  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES.     The  only  complete  and  pro- 
gressive  Series.    In  Eight  Books,  Tit.,  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  in  Three  Pans,  a 
Small  Chemistry,  a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  an  Natural  Philosophy 
Natural  History,  and  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

WADDEL'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A  small  book,  containing  only 
such  matter  as  should  be  memorized  by  the  pupil. 

FOWLER'S    GRAMMARS.    These  Books,  adapted  especially  to  the  requirement*  of 
Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools. 

DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.  Just  published  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading  Col- 
leges, besides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

HAVEN'S  RHETORIC.    (Jutt  .Beady.)    New,  fresh  and  practical. 

WINCHELL'S  GEOLOGICAL  CHART.  The  only  Chart  which  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusions of  modern  geologists. 

COMFORT'S  GERMAN  COURSE.-  (Sutf  ptMUked.)  Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  German  language. 

TJPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  in  use. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORIES.  Comprising  Smith's  Greece,  Liddell's  Rome,  Student's 
France,  Student's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and 
Smith's  Old  and  New  Testament  Histories.  Each  History  complete  in  one  ixmo 
Tolume. 

SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIES.  For  High  Schools  and  Acftfemies.  Greece,  Boms 
and  England  now  ready. 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARIES,  of  Texts  In  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal 
and  Paraphrastic. 

WILLIAMSON'S  CONCENTRIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial.  Invaluable  aids 
to  the  study  of  Astronomy.  The  other  Globe  is  of  glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  It 
the  Stars,  Col  ores,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  etc. 

BOYD'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  Ecleotic.  Presenting  the  views  of  most  of  the 
noted  writers  on  the  subject. 

DUFF'S  BOOK-KEEPING.    The  newest  and  most  complete.    Practically  illustrating 

Merchants',  Manufacturers',  Private  Bankers',  Railroad  and  National  Bank  ac- 
counts. 

DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

DRAPER'S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY.  Made  for  use  in  Colleges  and 
Academies. 

FOSTER'S  CHEMISTRY  AND  APPARATUS.  A  complete  set  of  all  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  in  the  work  is  furnished  for  $46. 

SALKELD'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  SPANISH.  Adapted  to  the  needs  of  oil  classes  of 
learners. 

KNAPP'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  READER.  Written  by  an  American  who  fully 
appreciated  the  difficulties  of  American  pupils. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  with  reference  to  the  American  people. 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Students  of  all  grades. 

SCHOOL  LYRICS :  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns,  for  Devotional  Exercises  In 
Schools. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICONS.  Anthon's  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary, Andrews'  Latin-English  Lexicon,  Riddle  and  Arnold's  English-Latin  Lex- 
icon, Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexioon,  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon, 
Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary, 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionary,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Drieler's  Greek- 
English  and  English-Greek  Lexicon,  {impreu.) 

And  many  other  Yaluable  Educational  Works, 

For  terms,  address,  HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York, 

1-tf  Or,  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Lock  Box  140,  Indianapolis,  lad. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


HARPER'S  SCHOOL  HI8TOBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    By  D.  B.  Scott,  A.  M., 
$1.60. 

Teachers  who  have  been  unable  to  find,  among  the  many  imperfect  works  offered  them, 
a  School  History  containing  the  elements  which  shonld  rightly  compose  snch  a  work, 
will  And  in  this  work  that  accuracy,  sense  of  proportion,  and  careful  generalisation 
which  are  necessary  to  a  successful  text-book  on  the  History  of  the  United  States.  It 
contains  an  unusual  number  of  valuable  maps. 

WIL80N'S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER.    $1.40. 

This  book  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  author's  other  Reading-Books,  and  embra- 
ces, in  brief,  the  principles  of  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Eloquence  and  Oratory,  as  applied 
to  both  prose  and  poetry.    The  whole  adapted  to  Elocutionary  Instruction. 

WILSON'S  SPELLER  AND  ANALYZER.    45  cents. 

In  addition  to  containing  several  times  as  much  matter  for  Spelling-Lessons  as  any 
other  book  of  its  sise,  it  imparts  thorough'  elementary  instruction  in  the  formation, 
derivation  and  uses  of  words. 

FRENCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    50  cents. 

A  practical  work,  rather  than  a  book  of  arithmetical  pussies.  This  book  completes 
the  author's  Common  School  Course. 

CALKINS'  OBJECT  LESSONS.    $1.50. 

To  parents  and  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  train  the  perceptive  faculties  of 
children,  this  book  is  of  great  assistance  and  value. 

MARCH'S  PARSER  AND  ANALYZER:    An  Elementary  Work  on  Grammar.    40 
cunts. 

This  book  is  so  made  as  to  train  the  pupil  to  see,  hear  and  think,  as  well  as  to  remem- 
ber rightly.  The  briefest  accurate  definitions  are  given,  followed  by  problems  which 
the  puj.il  is  to  solve,  and  so  work  out  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  principles 
and  rules.    The  diagram  analysis  will  be  found  easy,  stimulating  and  helpful. 

DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.    $1.50. 

This  book,  while  containing  a  sufficiency  of  matter  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
College  course,  is  written  in  language  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  who 
compose  the  higher  classes  of  our  Common  Schools. 

HARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS,  WITH  MARGINAL  DRAWING  LESSONS.  $2.00 
per  dosen. 

Six  numbers,  comprising  the  full  Common  School  Course,  now  ready. 

These  books  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  seriously  felt — the  need  of  some  meth- 
od of  teaching  Drawing  in  Common  Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a 
special  teacher. 

HARPER'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SLATE,  with  accompanying  Cards,  containing 
over  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing  and  Arithmetic    $9.00 
per  dosen. 
This  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools  and  forms 

an  excellent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books. 

WILSON  AND  CALKINS'  CHARTS,  Colored.  Sheets,  $11.70;  Mounted,  $18.00;  At- 
las Form,  $20.00;  Manual,  $1.50. 

These  Charts  aro  designed,  in  connection  with  the  accompanying  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tion by  Marclui  Wilson,  and  the  "  Primary  Object  Lessons,"  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  to  fur- 
nish the  teacher  with  the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  application  of  a  true  system  of 
Elementary  Instruction.  In  the  Six  Reading  Chart*  the  type  is  sufficiently  large  to  be 
easily  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  These  Charts  will  be  furnished  either  sepad 
rately  or  in  foil  sets,  either  mounted  or  in  sheets.  When  mounted,  two  are  on  a  card 
of  the  sise  of  each  chart,  about  22  by  30  inches.  The  sheets  are  mailable ;  the  mounts- 
charts  can  be  sent  only  by  express  or  as  freight. 

HOOKER'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE,  in  Three  Parts:  Part  1.,  Plants;  Part 
II.,  Animals;  Part  III.,  Air,  Water,  Light,  Heat,  etc.  Per  Part,  90  cents.  The 
Three  Parts  bound  in  One  Volume,  $2.00. 

In  this  little  book  the  author's  objeot  is  to  supply  the  parent  and  teacher  with  the 
means  of  Introducing  the  child  into  three  departments  of  Natural  Science,  tIs.,  Bota- 
ny, Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  lessons  are  simply,  correctly  and 
entertainingly  written,  within  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  children,  and  are  intend- 
ed to  prepare  the  pupil  to  take  up  the  author's  higher  books.    Address 

HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York ; 
1-tf  Or,  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Lock-Box  140,  Indianapolis. 
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CORNELL'S   CEOCRAPHIES. 


The  Best.   The  Cheapest.   The  Host  Popular. 


I.      PRIMABY  GEOGRAPHY.    Price,  90  cents. 


n.{ 


INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.    Price,  $1.50 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.    Price,  $1.75. 


[The  chief  difference  between  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar-School  is,  that  the 
latter,  though  no  more  elevated  in  style,  presents  a  greater  variety  of  Hap  Questions, 
and  a  larger  number  of  localities  to  be  memorized,  and  is  fuller  on  the  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  United  States.  Either  of  these  may  be  taken  as  No.  2  of  the  aeries,  at  the 
option  of  those  using  them.] 

in.    CORNELL'S  PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY.     The  most 

interesting  and  instructive  work  on  this  subject  ever  presented  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  of  this  country.    Price,  $1.60. 


So  Practical  leaeben  s 

Thk  uniform  testimony  of  educators  is,  that  too  much  time  Is  given  to  details  in 
the  study  of  Geography.  Books  are  too  elaborate,  and  series  too  expensive.  The  cost 
of  books  is  several  times  that  in  any  other  elementary  branch  of  study.  Yet  every  new 
series,  except  Cornell's,  is  made  more  elaborate  and  more  expensive  in  the  eagerness  of 
authors  to  exhaust  the  subject.  Thousands  of  dollars  can  be  $aved  in  every  city  by 
using 

Cornell's   Geographies, 

Yet  the  whole  subject  is  covered  and  nothing  essential  omitted,  so  judicious  has  been 
the  author  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  matter  without  repetition.  No  series 
is  complete  without  a  separate  Treatise  on  Physical  Geography,  yet  in  several  other  se- 
ries no  book  on  that  subject  has  been  prepared,  and,  if  added,  will  make  them  so  expen- 
sive, and  take  so  much  time  to  complete,  that  other  equally  Important  subjects  must 
be  entirely  neglected.  Children,  like  the  huge  Atlas,  that  figures  at  the  head  of  new 
books,  are  groaning  under  the  world  on  their  shoulders,  and  are  being  crushed  into 
early  graves  by  more  and  more  Geography.  The  unrivaled  maps,  beauty  of  illustration, 
conciseness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  language — the  result  of  years  of  patient  thought, 
experience,  and  advice— place  Cornell's  Geographies  far  ahead  of  all  competitors 
and  the  wise,  the  prudent,  and  the  merciful,  will  and  are  nsing  them  by  the  millions 
all  over  the  couutry. 


Specimen  copies  of  the  above  works  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  Teachers  aad 
School  Officers,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price  ;  and  a  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
gratis,  on  application. 

Address:  GEO.  H.  TWISS, 

Agent  for  Central  States, 

»tf  COLUMBUS,   O. 
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PRACTICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  INEXPENSIVE,  AND  OIYE  UNIVERSAL 

SATISFACTION. 


» 


COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


Mitchell's  New  First  Lessons  In  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  Primary  Oeography. 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography. 
Hand  Book  of  Map  Drawing. 

ADVANCED  SERIES. 

Mitchell's  New  Geography  and  Atlas. 
Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography. 
Mitchell's  Ancient  Atlas. 


1.  Simplicity  and  Clearness  of  the  Text. 

2.  Gradual  and  Constant  Advancement. 

3.  Conciseness  and  Completeness  of  Defi- 

nitions. 

4.  Elegance  and' Accuracy  of  the  Maps. 

5.  Faithful  and  attractive  Illustrations. 

6.  Uniform  method   of  treating  similar 

topics. 

7.  Political  and  Physical  Geography  girem 

equal  prominence. 

8.  A  Practical  Map  Drawing. 


Mitchell's  New  Geographies  are  no  mere  experiments.  The  actual  test  of  thousands 
of  schools  has  proved  the  superiority  of  both  the  system  and  the  series.  These  books 
contain  among  th«*ir  features  everything  of  merit  claimed  for  certain  "new  systems," 
the  only  difference  being :  Mitchell,  free  from  a  bias  for  combinations  of  difficult  theories 
and  indefinite  facts,  presents  Geography  in  a  logical,  teachable,  and  sensible  manner. 
Please  examine  and  compare. 


Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps, 

•mall  series,  in  portfolios  or  on  rollers,  ten  dollars  a  set ;  Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps, 
large  series,  on  rollers,  twenty  dollars  a  set ;  and  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other 
aeries.    Beautiful  and  accurate. 


S.  G.  Goodrich's  (Peter  Parley's)  Pictorial  Histories. 

Up  to  the  times ;  complete,  but  not  redundant ;  the  great  historical  facts,  eventful 
epochs  and  important  dates,  without  idle  speculation  and  tiresome  details,  presented 
in  the  lively  and  pleasing  style  of  which  Peter  Parley  is  peculiarly  the  master ;  includ- 
ing: 

Child's  Pictorial  History  of  United  States.  Pictorial  Historfof  Rome. 

Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 

Pictorial  History  of  England.  Pictorial  History  of  the  World. 

Pictorial  History  of  France.  Pictorial  Natural  History. 


Martiudale's  Primary  Speller*        Coppee's  Academic  Speaker. 


Martindale's  Complete  Speller. 

Bailey's  Scholars'  Oompauion. 

Bingham's  English  Grammar. 

Hart's  English  Grammar. 

Bart's  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic. 


Tenney's  Geology. 
Stockhardt's  Chemistry. 
How's  Ladies'  Readers. 
Bingham's  Latin  Series. 
Mitchell's  New  Reference  Atlas. 
Ilaldeman's  Affixes — new  Edition. 


Mitchell's  Geographies,  Goodrich's  Histories,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  upon  the  most  lib- 
eral terms  for  introduction.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Circulars.  Correspondence  and 
visits  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  School  literature  cordially  invited. 

D.  W.  Proctor, 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

E.  H.  Butler  &  Co., 

611  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Psychological  Development — II _ .M.M  249 

Teaching  Force;  or  the  Power  to  More  Against  Resistance — 1 252 

Drawing  in  Primary  8chools » '. 256 

A  Great  Deficiency ~ » - ....  262 
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Word  Method— Beply  to  Phono ..... 266 
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NOTICE  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 


THE  CLIMAX  REACHED! 

PERFECTION  IN  SCHOOL  FURNITTJBE  ATTAINED! 

PEARD'S  PATENT  DESK  M  SETTEE  COMBINED, 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 

EXCELS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  PARTICULARS: 

Economy  of  room.  There  in  no  desk  made  that  cloeee  so  compactly,  occupying  when 
folded  aa  it  does,  only  eleven  inches  of  space.  Tbns  ample  room  in  afforded  for  ingress 
and  egress,  and  gymnastic  exercises.    In  case  of  fire,  this  is  an  invaluable  feature. 

When  folded,  this  desk  leaves  no  ungainly  and  dangerous  iron  projection  to  tear  the 
clothes,  and  interfere  with  the  passage  between  the  desks,  but  secures  a  perfectly  free 
way  of  about  two  feet  in  width. 

It  insures  cleanliness  in  the  schod  room.  When  the  desks  are  folded,  t weeping  be- 
comes a  matter  of  as  much  ease  as  if  in  a  perfectly  open  room. 

When  folded  the  book  and  elate  rack  is  left  perfectly  free  and  easy  of  acceee  an  ad- 
vantage found  In  no  other  folding  desk. 

They  are  thoroughly  strong,  durable  and  elegant,  the  casting  being  all  made  of  extra 
weight  and  strength,  and  the  desk  fastened  to  the  floor  with  sixteen  screws.  The  ar- 
rangement for  folding  Is  so  constructed  as  to  be  much  more  durable  than  the  old  style 
of  desk.    We  use  nothing  but  kiln-dried  lumber  for  the  wood  work. 

They  are  thoroughly  comfortable.  The  backs  and  seats  both  being  constructed  wits 
special  reference  to  the  comfort  of  the  scholar,  and  are  shaped  to  the  form. 

They  are  noiseless  in  opening  and  folding.  By  an  application  of  pads,  all  noise  is 
avoided. 

When  it  is  desired,  the  school-room  can  be  transformed  into  a  spacious  and  elegant 
assembly  room  for  adults.  No  desk  that  is  made  so  well  meets  this  want.  When  tie 
desk-lid  is  folded,  the  settee  room  becomes  Just  as  available  for  lecture-room  use,  at 
though  made  expressly  for  that  purpoee. 

II  CUM  TUT  TBI  fUniM  SETTEIUSIOIITU! 


SOHOOL  BONDS  takeu  in  payment  for  DESKS.  8CHOOL  BONDS  negotiated 
in  any  amount.  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS  having  BONDS  to  dispose  or,  will  do  well  to 
correspond  with  us.    Address, 

•   A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

-7  159  State  St.,  Chleag*.  III. 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


This  superb  steel  plate  engraving— 28x88— waf  executed  la  London  at  *  coit 

of  ftt,MQ  in  gold,  from 

\And  embrace*  fall-length  portrait!  of  Irving,  Slap,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Preecott,  Hal  leek,  Holmes,  Paulding,  Emerson,  Kennedy,  Tuckerman,  Willis,  Haw- 
thorn, and  Bancroft.    It  "now  adorns  the  walls  of  enany  a  parlor  where  only  the 

*  Choicest  Gems  are  admitted.    A  few  copies  of 


XXDIA   PROO 

Remain  yet  unsold.    These  have  been  held  heretofore  at  $25  per  copy,  and  that  prfce 

^obtained,  sort  in  order  to  speedily  close  ont  the  balance  we  have  concluded  to  reduce 

the  price  to 


India  Proofs,  it  will  be  borne  In  mind,  are  the  first  impresatona  made  from  the  plate; 

^ are  printed  with  India  ink  on  tinted  background,  and  oan  not  be  produced  after  a 

.print  is  token.    They  are  the  SAM ■  IN  IVJCRT  BKSPBOT  as  those  hitherto  sold  at 

~$26.    Such  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  choicest  engraving  Art  has  yet  produced,  at 

such  a  figure,  can  occur  but  onoe  in  a  life  timo. 

pfcVAiN  iMPBBsmoars  tt.oa 

IV  This  to  an  entirely  different  Plate  from  "Amertoan  Authors.** 

ESTILL  «  GO.,  Publishers, 

MANBFIBLD,  OHIO. 

a»— ^— i^— ^«       i  «       ■    ■     i      i^^—  ■  ■■■»    -■  »■    ■    ^—    — ^— ^         ■   ■   i—      ■       ■      ■  ■  .    ■         ■■-■—■■  ...    -    ■  i 

Indiana  State  University, 

BLOOMINSTGN,    INDIANA. 


-Tuition  Frt«  fcr  All  in  e**ty  Department  of  the  Univortity. 


The  hzxt  tbbm  begins  September  18th,  1871. 

The  Law  txbm  begins  October  2d.  and  continues  six  months.  Tuition  Free  in  this 
department.  Ladies  admitted  to  all  the  College  Classes.  Military  Science,  and  Practl- 
•cal  Civil  Engineering  are  taught.  For  further  information,  address  Bev.  0.  NUTT,  D. 
D.,  President,  Bloomington,  Ind.  BOBERT  C.  FOSTBB, 

7-lt  Seo'y  Board  Trustees. 


We  are  closing  out  our  INDIA  PROOF  copies  of 

"IRVING  AMD  HIS  FRIENDS 

As  a  Picture,  It  Is  one  of  intrinsic  and  psemawbht  value ;  as  a  work  of  Art,  it  is  with- 
out a  rival.     You  look  upon  the  wryfaen  of  the  men  thenuehm.     Also  a  few  "proof  " 
'copies  of   "  SHAKESPEABB  AND   HIB  FRIENDS."    A  Companion  En- 
graving.    Persons  desiring  theee  choice  copies  of  above  subjastt,  can  purchase  at  half 
the  original  net  eost.   -For  particulars  address,  *t  once  X8TILL  A  CO., 

7-lt  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


ffl 


GET     THE     BEST. 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

10,000  Words  and  m—ni^g.  not  In  other  DfMIenkrUa.     S.OOO 

En(?ravingu,      1840  Pages  Quarto,     Price  (IS. 
G  *      "^   ,a  '"""-'  JUJ"   B1""'  (Prulatat  W»t**rof  Harrard.] 

Eve i- j  acbolar  knowa  III  value. 
[W.  H.  Pioacotl.  the  Kiatortao.; 
fllhs  i»M  ooagpltte  Dictionary  of  Ibe  LaifgUagr. 


X  (Jobn  o.  wbitun.] 

|f«wM.raB*a*KM*ur»tolatMt  poatarity.  ^     _n     __ i 


Aa  [Georg*  Bancroft .; 

Tearing  relation  to  L«.nj,n»go,  Princlpln  doM  to  PbLlo.opky.  ^^ 

Eictli  ill  otheri  In  deflarfog  Kieotlfls  UnM: 
[i*t.,id.r.i  Hltcbcock.] 
go        M       now,      ebeatd     nine       Honary.  [ffl™»  Mako.] 

rpakalt  alrpgtthar,  ib*aarpaaaln(  work. 

■*-  [Smart,  the  Kiigll.b  OrtbffpUt.  ■ 

JL    uocmlty    for   iwry   latolllgsnt    (amlly,  atudant,  Backer,   nod    prnfrsaional  ana. 
What  Library  in  complete  wllbunt  tho  bait  Bngljua  Dictionary  T    Alio 

WEBSTER'S    WATTONAI.    PICTORIAL    DICTIONARY, 

1W0  Pagra  Octavo.     «00  Bngravlnaa.     PrlcaK. 
The  work  l>  raallj  a  ttrn'of  a-Duiitman.  tWt  tha  thing  for  the  million.— >■»«<  Ed- 
NCDIfBul  Xrmli.lt/. 
Publlabed  by  O.  1  C.  MBBRI  AM ,  Springfield,  Haia.    Sold  by  all  Bookaalipra.      T-lf 

INDIANA  SCHOOL   FURNITURE  WORKS, 


Corner  Sixth  and  Walnat  Streets, 

RICHMOND,        -         -        -        INDIANA 


SCHOOL    FORNITORE,   HALL,    DEPOT 

CHURCH    BEATING,    Ktc. 

BZRJL  SMITH  Sl  CO. 


P) 


Stuiivi  1ta$l$#j*jte 


THE    AMERICAN 


Educational  Seiiea 


iVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  *  CO 


Jfos.  138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  York, 
133  and  135  State  Street,  Chicago. 


The  attention  of  Tench?™  and  School  Officer*  it  Invited  to  the  fpcceMence  of  thie 
^popular  series  m  a  whole.  It  comprises  a  full  lint*  of.  fresh,  well 'graded,. and  beautiful- 
-ly  and  substautially  manufactured  Text  Books,  among  which  arepthe 

UNION  READERS, 

New  and  unsurpassed  in  the  matter  and-*ariety  ef  instructive  pieces  and  illustrations; 
*rell  graded*  Cull.sind .  complete,  with  Charts,  Primers  and  Spejlera.  The  Primer  and 
first  four  Headers  constitute  the  Common-School  Series ;  Xhefytk  and  sixth  Reader*  are 
Adapted  to  High  School  and  College  classes. 

ROBINSON'S  MATHEMATICS. 

This  complete  and.  popular  series  is  grsjded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate, 
.  Grammar,  Normal  end  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  The  great  success 
which  it  has  attained  is  the  result  of  the  .rare-  superiority  of  Bobinson  over  other  au- 
tthors.  Tfcree -Books,  *i*  :  First  Lessons,  Rudiments,. and  Practical  Arithmetics,  con- 
stitute a  complete  conrso  of  mental  and  written  Arithmetic  for  Common  and  Oraded 
■  Schools. 

KERL'S  GRAMMARS,  COMPOSITION,  AND 

RHETORIC. 

^ThiB  series  ia  rapidly  acquiring  extensive  circulation,  being  ajresjdy  adopted  and  intro- 
duced in  the  most  noted  Grammar  Schools  iu  the  country.  Kerl's  system  is  commend- 
■ed  over  others  tor  practical  uti/ty,  natmrai  methods,  and  freshness  of  •*»/«,  matter,  claeeift- 
.cation*  and  dJUUion*.  KEEL'S  SHORTER  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  is 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  schools  where  only  one  text-book  in  grammar  and  compo- 
sition is  desired.  It  is  arranged  upon  a  new  plan,  is  complete  in  Itself,  and  sufficient 
.  for  the  wants  of  Common  Schools. 

WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

nThe  only  National  standard  authority  in  Orthography,  Definition,  and  Pronunciation. 

GRAY'S  BOTANIES. 

Mare,  extensively  .used  than  all  others  combined. 
.7-tf  j^.  See  Next  Pag?. 
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SPENCERIAN    PENMANSHIP. 

First  published  in  this  country  In  1848.  All  other  systems  of  Penmanship  in  exlet« 
at  that  time,  have  passed  out  of  use ;  while  the  Spenserian,  represented  through  the  ts>- 
rioos  publications  by  nine-tanths  of  the  most  skillfml  penmen  and  successful  teachers,. 
is  to-day  the  acknowledged  AMSBICAN  8TANDARD  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

WILLSQN'S  HISTORIES. 

This  series  is  famous  for  being  systematic,  complete,  and  most  perfectly  graced  of  so> 

before  the  public. 

FASQUELLE'S   FRENCH  COURSE. 

This  course  baa  had  a  success  uarfralled  in  this  country,  having  passed  through  snore  ■ 

than  jtyky  editions. 

WOODBURY'S  GERMAN   COURSE. 

Founded  on  similar  Brfneipjee  with  Fesquelle's  system. 

LQQMIS'  FIRST  STEPS  IN  MUSIC. 

Being  a  graded  course  of  instruction  for  Common  Schools.     The  simple  rudiment t«  of, 
the  subject  are  presented  in  a  progreetlYe  course  of  easy  exercises. 

KIDDLE'S  SHORT  COURSE  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

Designed  to  supply  a  brief  course  of  lessons  in  Astronomy,  for  the  use  of  those  whose- 
time  and  opportunities  do  not  permit  a  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.    The  ob- 
jective plan  has  been  followed  as  far  as  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  the  arrangement 
adapted  to  the  topical  method  of  recitation. 


GREEK  PRAXIS;  OR,  GREEK  FOR 

BEGINNERS. 

By  J.  A.  Spencer, JJ.  T.  D.    It  comprises  easy  lessons  la  Orthography,  Xtysaology  and. 
Greek  Reading  Exercises  ;  together  with  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary. 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

By  £.  Hunt,  A.  M.  Comprising  representative  selections  from  the  best  authors;  also* 
list  of  contemporaneous  authors  and  their  prlucipal  woiks. 

TOWNSEND'S  ANALYSIS  OF  GTvTX 

GOVERNMENT. 

Including  a  critical  and  tabular  analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with. 
Annotations,  Ac;  designed  for  use  in  Grammar,  High  and  Normal  Schools, 
and  other  institutions  of  learning.    And 

SCANT  OTHER  WELL-KNOWN  VOESS.. 


The  IlIustiatiTe  Catalogue  detcriptiTe  of  the  American  Educational  Series  of  School, 
and  College  Text-Books,  and  the  Edmeationml  f •porter,  a  handsome  pabtieatio*,  fall  Of 
useful  information,  mailed  free  to  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer. 

Correspondence  relating  to  Books  for  examination  or  introduction,  from  Barries  la 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  should  be  addressed  to 

M.  R.  BARNARD,  General  Agwit, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

At  Bowen ,  Stewart  &  Co.'s,  16  and, M. West  Washington,  St..  T,tt, 
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This  Institution  it  now  thoroughly  organised,  and  if  doing  an  efficient  work. 
It  is  the  Professional  School  for  the  Teachers  of  the  State.     Two  courses  of  In- 
struction hare  been  arranged ;  an  Elementary  and  an  Advanced  course.. 
The  design  of  the  fibst  is  to  thoroughly  qualify  Toung  Men  and  Women   for 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

and  in  the  different  grades  of  the  CITY  80HOOL8,  below  the  High  School. 
The  design  of  the  bkoomd  is  to  qualify  the  Student  for  the  higher  Pnblic  School  work. 

AN  INSTITUTE  CLASS 

i 

Will  be  formed  at  the  beginning  oY  the  Spring  and  Fall  Terms,  for  the  speeial  benefit 
of  those  who  can  attend  the  8chool  but  one  Tern.    The  Class  will  receive  such 

Literary  and  Professional  Instruction 

as  is  adapted  to  their  wants. 

EXPENSES: 

TtrmoK  is  Fas*.  Board,  including  fuel  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  in  good  families 
at  S3  50  to  S4  60  per  week.  By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themselves,  Students  can 
reduce  their  expenses  to  less  than  $2.50  per  week. 

CALENDER  1871-72. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  6th,  and  oontinues  fifteen  weeks. 
Winter  Term  begins  January  3d,  and  continues  eleven  weeks. 
Spring  Term  begins  Karoh  96th,  and  continues  thirteen  weeks. 

FBXXABY  AND  IHTEBKSDXATB:  MODEL  SCHOOLS, 

Bach  under  an  vfflclent  Teaoher,  are  connected  with, the  Normal  School.    These  Schools 
afford  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  for  Students  In  the  Normal  School. 
For  further  information,  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

W.  A.  JONES,  Prest. 

7-tf  IbmUam  State  tfonmstf  School. 
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The  '-many   admirers   of  Steele's   "Fourteen   Weeks'*  books  in  the  Selena 

welcome,  for  many  of  the  same  reasons, 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


(( 


BARNES'  ONE  TERM  HISTORY/3 


This  is  probably  the  HOST  ORIGINAL 
in  any  department.    A  fcw 

1.  Brevity.— -Tbe  text  is  complote  for 
grammar  school  or  intermediate  classes  in 
two  hundred  and  ninety  twelve  mo.  pa- 
ges, large  type.  It  may  be  readily  com- 
pleted. If  desired,  in  one  term  of  study. 

2.  Comprehensiveness*. -Though 
so  brief,  thin  book  contains  the  pith  of  all 
the  wearying  contents  of  the  larger  manu- 
als, and  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mem- 
ory usually  retains  from  the  latter. 

S.  Inter— t  has  been  a  prime  consid- 
eration. Small  books  have  heretofore  been 
bare,  full  of  dry  statistics,  unattractive. 
This  one  is  •charmingly  writteu,  replete 
with  anecdote,  and  brilliant  with  illustra- 
tion. 

4.  Proportlom  of  Ewoata.— It  is 
remarkable  for  the  discrimination  with 
which  the  different  portions  of  our  history 
are  presented  according  to  their  import- 
ance. Thui  the  older  works  being  already 
large  books  when  the  civil  war  took  place, 
give  It  less  space  than  that  accorded  to 
the  Bevolution. 

5.  Arranfc«ment :  In  six  epochs, 
en  titled,  respectively,  Discovery  and  Set- 
tlement, the  Colonies,  the  Revolution, 
Growth  of  States,  the  Civil  War,  and  Cur- 
rent K  vents. 

6.  Catch  Words.— Bach  paragraph 
is  preceded  by  its  leading  thought  in 
prominent  type,  standing  in  the  student's 
mind  for  the  whole  paragraph. 

7.  Key  Bfoiea  —  Analagous  with  this 
is  the  idea  of  grouping  battles,  etc.,  about 
some  central  event,  which  relieves  the 
sameness  so  common  in  such  descriptions, 
and  renders  each  distinct  by  some  striking 
peculiarity  of  its  own. 

8.  Foot  Kotes.  —  These  are  crowded 
with  interesting  matter  that  is  not  strict- 
ly a  part  of  history  proper.  They  may  be 
learned  or  not,  at  pleasure.  They  are  cer- 
tain in  any  event  to  be  read.  "> 

9.  Biographies  of  all  the  leading 
characters  »re  given  in  full  in  foot  notes. 

10.  MafMsv— Elegant  and  distinct  maps 
from  engravings  on  copper-plate,  pre- 
cede each  epoch,  and  contain  all  the  places 
named. 


SCHOOL  BOOK  published  for  many  years, 
of  Its  claims  are  the  following : 

11.  Questions  are  at  the  back  of  tbe 
book,  to  compel  a  more  independent  use  of 
the  text.  Both  text  and  questions  are  so 
worded  that  the  pupil  most  give  intelli- 
gent answers  in  his  owk  words.  '*  Tea  "* 
and  "No"  will  not  do. 


19.  Historical  Recreotf osa*.  — 

These  are  additional  questions  to  teat  the 
student's  knowledge  in  review,  as :  "What 
trees  are  celebrated  In  our  history  ? " 
"  When  did  a  fog  save  our  army?"  "What 
President*  died  in  office  7  "  "  When  was 
the  Mississippi  our  western  boundary  ?  n 
"Who  said  *I  would  rather  be  right  than 
President  ? ' "  etc. 

IS.  Tne  IllnstratlOM,  about  sev- 
enty in  number,  are  the  work  of  our  beat 
artists  and  engravers,  prod  need  at  great 
expense.  They  are  vivid  and  interesting, 
and  are,  mostly,  upon  subjects  never  be* 
fore  illustrated  in  a  school  book.  The  pic- 
torial Scheme  of  History,  as  frontispiece, 
the  Serpent  Mound,  the  Indian's  Welcome, 
the  Statue  of  Penn,  the  Prayer  before  the 
Battle,  the  new  portrait  of  Franklin,  tbe 
first  Bailroad  Train,  the  Hall  of  Congress 
in  185U  with  portraits  of  eminent  men,  the 
Bird's-eye  view  of  San  Francisco,  "Cross- 
ing the  Rapid*  n,"  and  the  Great  Eastern 
Laying  the  Cable,  are  among  those  which 
have  been  specially  admired. 

14.  Date*. —  Only  the  leading  dates 
are  given  in  the  text,  and  these  are  so  as- 
sociated as  to  assist  tbe  memory ;  but  at 
the  head  of  each  page  is  the  date  of  the 
event  first  mentioned,  and  at  the  close  of 
each  epoch  a  summary  of  events  and  dates. 

15.  The  Philosophy  of  History 

is  studiously  exhibited  — the  causes  and 
effects  of  events  being  distinctly  traced, 
and  their  interconnection  shown. 

16.  Impartiality.  —  All  sectional, 
partisan,  or  denominational  views  are 
avoided.  Facts  are  stated  after  a  careful 
comparison  of  all  authorities,  without  the 
least  prejudice  or  favor. 

17.  Index.  —  A  verbal  Index  at  the 
close  of  the  book  perfects  it  as  a  work  of 
reference. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  are  all  particulars  In  which  School  Histories 
have  been  signally  defective,  or  altogether  wanting.  Many  other  claims  to  favor  it 
shares  in  common  with  them. 


To  Teacher*  who  trill  adopt  ike  work,  if  ayyrosed,  a  $ample  copy  teitt  be  seal  oa  receipt 
of  75  cento.    Send  /or  our  Catalogue/ 
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ADAMS,  BLACKMER  $  LYON  Publishing 
Company  publish  the  following : 

Drill-Book  in  Elocution  and  Or- 
atory. By  A.  A.  Griffith,  A.M.  It 
contains  the  renal t  of   many  years  of 


stndy  and  practice,  and  the  most  valu- 
able suggestions  of  ike  eminent  Prof. 
Bell,  of  London,  and  other  English  au- 
thors, and  Is  Illustrated  with  wood  cuts 
(new)  of  the  "Vocal  Machine,"  Gesture, 
etc.  Short  exercises  are  given  for  prac- 
tice of  every  vsrlety  of  expression. — 
Clergymen,  Teachers,  and  Students  will 
find  this  Just  what  they  want.... $0.7 6 

Lessons  in  Elocution.  With  nume- 
rous selections  analyzt-d  for  practice.  A 
Text-book  Id  K«-sdiug  and  Speaking, 
for  Schools,  Seminaries,  and  Private 
Learners.  By  A.  A.  Griffith,  A.  M., 
Profei-sor  of  Elocution,  etc.,  etc. $1.50 

Dr.  Gregory's  Map  of  Time.  A 
('hart  of  History  and  Chronology  for 
Mod- rn  History,  both  European  and 
American.  Embracing  the  10th,  17th, 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  with  Genealog- 
ical Tab  lei  of  England,  France  and 
Germany.  This  Chart  accomplishes  for 
the  study  of  History  what  the  intro- 
duction of  Maps  did  for  the  stndy  of 
Geography.  It  is  literally  a  Map  of 
Time,  presenting  the  years  and  eentu- 
ties  as  distinctly  before  the  cyo  as  a 
good  map  presents  counties  and  States. 
Each  year  and  century  has  its  own 
clearly  marked  place,  and  yet  the  ar- 
rangement Is  so  philosophical  and  sim- 
ple that  a  child  can  easily  learn  to  read 
it.  The  different  N«tionalitlesare  rep- 
resented by  the  different  Colors,  aud 
the  relative  Importance  of  events  by 
different  sixes  and  kinds  of  type  ;  and 
thus  the  eye  and  local  attociation  are 
bronght  to  the  aid  of  the  memory.  It 
will  be  found  almost  as  difficult  to  for- 
get dates  learned  by  this  method  as  to 
remember  them  when  learned  In  the  or- 
dinary way.  Slae  of  map  mounted  on 
muslin,  4CxC6  inches.  Price  of  Man 
and  Hand-Book $7.00 

Hand-Book  of  History  and  Chro- 
nology. This  Book  is  prepared  by 
the  same  author,  and  fnlly  explains  the 
Map,  giving  clear  and  ample  directions 
for  its  use.    Pages,  192     Price,  $1.25 

Century  Book.  A  set  of  Blanks  for 
use  of  students  of  History,  and  may 
accompany  Map  of  Time,  and  be  used 
in  classes  without  it.  Per  dozen, $S.  60 

The  Farmers'  Beoord  and  Ac- 
count Book.  With  appropriate 
headings  and  rulings  for  recording  bus- 
iness transactions,  embracing  Invento- 
ry, Family  and  Farm  Expenses.  Regis- 
ter of  Employees,  Contracts,  Experi- 
ments iu  Cultivation  of  Crops,  Bales  of 
Stock  and  their  Returns,  Record  of 
Crops  and  their  Net  Proceeds,  Gain  or 
Loss  on  Sales  of  Stock,  Cash  nook,  An- 
nual Beport  to  be  made  to  the*  Assessor 
of  Internal  Revenue,  General  Account*, 
Memoranda,  etc.  Designed  especially 
for  farmers1  use $8  and  $5 

Chase's  Writing;  Speller  and  Be- 
finer.  Improved  Edition.  Three  col- 
umns on  each  page — the  middle  one  for 
rewriting  misspelled  words.  Per  doz- 
en  .. ~..$1.80 

7-1    Ben    for  Circular  to      ADAMS,  BLACUQR  ft  LY02I  FTOUflBOffa  CO.,  Chicago,  Ik 


Adam 8'  Teacher's  Daily  Beglster. 
Four  Sixes.  First  Site  contains  Six 
Parts,  Title  Page  and  Preface,  Formula 
and  Instructions  for  recording  the  daily 
attendance  and  absence,  and  also  the 

{luuctuality  and  tardiness,  both  morn- 
ng  and  afternoon,  of  every  pupil  con- 
nected with  the  school.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  Register  is  simple, 
easily  understood  and  exsily  kept.  It  is 
neatly  ruled  and  printed  on  3i-lb.  me- 
dium paper,  first  quality,  firmly  bound 
three  fourths  Russia,  heavy  cloth  sides, 
Russia  corners,  marbled  edges  ;  will  re- 
cord the  names  of  06  pupils  for  a  term  of 
sixteen  weeks  on  caoh  folio  without  re- 
.  writing  their  name*,  and  is  designed  to 
la«t  a  School  of  ilxry-flve  Pupil*  Five 

Yeartoj  three  (emu  eat  A.    Price,  $4.0Q 
This  is  the  lirgeet,  heaviest,  and  best 
bound  book  we  make  of  this  kiud,  and 
is  much  the  cheapest. 

Second  else  contains  same  number  of 
parts  as  the  first  slae.    It  is  ruled  and 

printed  on  the  same  quality  of  pa- 
per, same  size  page,  firmly  bound,  half 
morocco,  cloth  sides  and  marbled  edges. 
It  will  record  Sixty -five  Pupils  Three 
Tears  of  Three  Terms  esch.  Price,  $2 
Third  slae  contains  same  number  of 
parts  as  first  and  second  sixes.  Quality 
of  paper  and  sice  of  page  same  as  the 
other  sixes.  Bound  in  half  morocco, 
paper  sides,  marbled  edges.  Will  re- 
cord Sixty  Pupils  Three  Terms  of  Six- 
teen weeks  each.    Price $1.00 

Fourth  size  contains  24  pages.  ■  One 
form  only.  Will  record  Fifty  Pupils 
Three  Terms.  Designed  exclusively  for 
Country  Schools.     Prioe $0.50 

Adams'  Monthly  Beport  Cards. 
These  Cards  are  designed  to  show  to 
parents  or  guardians,  and  to  all  who 
are  desirous  to  know,  the  pupil's  stand- 
ing in  bis  class,  and  his  relative  stand- 
ing in  the  school.  The  Card  is  the  same 
size  as  a  single  page  of  common  Com- 
mercial Note  paper,  and  will  report  the 
pupil's  average  standing  in  his  Recita- 
tions, Punctuality  and  Deportment  at 
School  each  mouth  for  four  consecutive 
months.  Consequently,  but  one  Card 
will  be  required  for  esch  pupil  in  the 
school  for  the  entire  term.  They  are, 
therefore,  both  cheap  and  convenient. 

Price,  per  hundred $1.00 

Specimens  for  examination  sent  free 
on  application  to  the  Publisher's. 

Adams'  Class  Book.  Two  sizes.  De- 
signed for  recording  the  character  of 
the  recitations  of  pupils  In  their  differ- 
ent studies. 

One  size  contains  54  pages,  and  will 
record  the  names  of  Twenty  Pupils  on 
each  folio  for  the  term  of  three  months 
without  any  rewriting  of  the  names. 
Neatly  ruled  and  printed  on  good  pa- 

6er.  bound  half  cloth,  paper  sides,  mar- 
lad  edges.    Price $0.75 

One  size  is  known  as  "  Pocket  8lze  " 
paper  covers,  will  record  Twenty  names 
on  each  folio  for  one  month,  contains 
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SCHOOL  &  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

QTJACKENBOS'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Revised  Edition, 

A  Natural  Philosophy :  embracing  tbe  moat  recent  Diacorertee  in  the  various  Braaohet) 
of  Physics,  and  exhibiting  tbe  Application  of  Soientiflo  Principles  in  Bvery-day 
Life.  Adapted  to  nee  with  or  without  Aparatus,  and  accompanied  with  Practical 
Exercises  and  numerous  Illustrations.  By  G.  P.  Quacbbnbob,  LL.  D.  12mq,  460 
pages,    $1.76. 

CORNELL'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Physical  Geography  :  accompanied  with  Nineteen  Pages  of  Haps,  a  great  variety  of 
Map-questions,  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations  ; 
and  embracing  a  detailed  Description  of  the  Physical  Features  of  the  United 
8tates.    By  8.  8.  Cobsbll.    Largo  4to,  104  pages.    $1.60. 

LOCKYER'S  ASTRONOMY. 

Elements  of  Astronomy  ;  accompanied  with  numerous  Illustrations,  a  Colored  Bepre- 
sentatlon  of  the  Solar,  Stellar,  and  Nebular  Spectra,  and  Celestial  Char  to  or  the 
Northern  and  tbe  Southern  Hemisphere.  By  J.  Nobmam  Locbtsb.  Amoriean 
Edition,  revised  and  specially  adapted  to  the  Schools  of  the  United  States.  ISmo, 
312  pages.    $1.75. 

HUXLEY  AND  YOTJMAN»S  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  Elements  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  A  Text- Book  for  Educational  Institutions, 
By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F.  B.  8.,  and  William  Jay  Youmams,  M.  D.  limo,  420 
pages,  $1.76. 

An  original  work,  not  compiled  from  other  authorities,  but  an  authority  In  itself, 
and  already  accepted  as  such  in  the  scientific  world.  Professor  Huxley  ranks  among 
the  first  of  living  physiologists,  and  his  opinions  are  received  with  deference  by  the 
most  advanced  minds.  This  book  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  tbe  subject 
from  the  crude  statements  and  doubtful  doctrines  which  had  crept  into  the  popular 
text-books  through  the  incompetence  of  compilers. 

The  general  subject  of  Hygiene,  prepared  by  Dr.  Toumans,  treats  of  the  Scope  and 
Aim  of  Hygiene ;  Air  and  Health ;  Exercise  and  Health ;  Heutal  Hygine. 

YOTJMAN'S  BOTANY. 

"  The  Frst  Book  of  Botany.*1  Designed  to  cultivate  the  Observing  Power*  of  Children . 
By  Elixa  A.  Youmabb.  12mo,  202  pages.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  with  300  En- 
gravings   Price  reduced.    $1.00. 

This  is  the  best  Primary  Botany  now  in  use,  in  four  respects: 

Firti—  It  secures  a  knowledge  of  plants  themselves,  and  thus  lays  the  only  true  foun- 
dation for  the  soience  of  Botany. 

Second— It  organises  "  Object  Teaching"  into  a  connected  and  coherent  method. 

Third—  It  drains  the  observing  powers  in  a  systematic  way,  and  thus  lays  the  proper 
basis  of  education. 

Fourth— It  is  adapted  to  private  study  and  self-culture,  as  well  as  for  schools. 

WRAGB'S  GERMAN  METHOD. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  Hbbmav  D.  Wbaob,  A.  V.,  Pro- 
fessor of  German  In  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Oity  of  New  York ;  late  of  New  York 
University.  12mo,  316  pages.  $1.60.  Contains  In  sixty  lessons  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  German  Language.  Develops  the  plan  suggested  by  Marcel  la 
"The  Study  of  Language."  Endorsed  by  Dr.  Howard  Obosby,  and  many  other 
eminent  linguists.    Kby,  $1.00. 

*«*A  copy  of  any  of  the  above  works,  for  examination,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, to  any  Teacher  or  School-Officer  remitting  one-half  its  price. 

•fixr  For  information  in  regard  to  Introduction  of  all  Educational  Works  pubHsned 
by  D.  Appxbton  A  Co.  •  Address 

GEO.  H.  TWISS, 

7-1  Columbus,  Ohio,  Agent  for  Central  States. 
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PRACTICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  INBXPBNSITS,  AND  GIVE  UNIVERSAL. 

SATISFACTION. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  8EBIES. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


Mitchell's  New  First  Lessons  in  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography, 
■and-  Book  of  Map  Drawing. 

ADVANCED  SERIES. 

Mitchell's  New  Geography  and  A  tie*. 
Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography. 
Mitchell's  Ancient  Atlas. 


1. 
2. 
& 

* 
6. 
G. 

7. 

S. 


Simplicity  and  Clearness  of  the  Text. 

Gradual  and  Constant  Advancement. 

Conciseness  and  Completeness  of  Defi- 
nitions. 

Elegance  and  Accuracy  of  the  Maps. 

Faithful  and  attractive  Illustrations*. 

Uniform,  method  of  treating  similar 
topics. 

Political  and  Physical  Geography  given, 
equal  prominence. 

A  Practical  Map  Drawing. 


JVOTX 

Mitchell's  New  Geographies  are  no  mere  experiments.    The  actual  test  of  thousands* 
of  schools  has  proved  the  superiority  of  both  the  system  and  the  series.     These  books* 
cod taiu  among  their  features  everything  of  merit  claimed  for  certain  "new  systems/* 
the  only  difference  being  t  Mttchell^free  from,  a  bias  ft*  combinations  oil  difficult  theories- 
and  indefinite  facts,  presents  Geography  io>  a  logical,  teachable,  and  sensible  manner. 
Blease  examine  and  eomncrs. 


Mitchell'*  New  Outline  Btap*, 

•mall  series,  in  postfolios  or  on  rollers,  ten  dollars  a  set ;  Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps, 
forge  series,. on  rollem,  twenty  daUam  a  set;  and  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other 
aeries.    Beautiful  and  accurate. 


S.  G.  Goodrich's  (Peter  Parley's)  Plrtokial  Histories. 

Up  to  the  tfcnea;  complete,  but  not  redundant ;  the  great  historical  facts,  eventful, 
epochs  and  important  dates,  without  idle  speculation  and  tiresome  details,  presented 
in  the  lively  and  pleasing  style  of  which  Butcr  Parley  Is  peculiarly  the  master ;  includ- 
ing: 

Child's  Bictorial  History  of  United  States.  Bictorial History  of  Borne. 

Bictorial  History  of  the  United  States..  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 

Bictorial  History  of  England.  Pictorial  History  of  the  World. 

Bictorlal  History  of  France.  Bictorial  Natural  History. 


Martlndale's  Primary  SpcUtr.        Coppee's  Academic  Speaker. 


Martindale's  Complete  Speller.. 

Bailey's  Scholars'  Companion. 

Bingham's  English  Grammas. 

Hart's  English  Grammar. 

Hart's  Constitution  of  the  United  Stums. 

Goppee's  Elements  of  Rhetoric* 

GoRpee's  Elements  of  Logic 


Tcnney's  Geology. 
Stockhardt's  Chemistry, 
How's  Ladles'  Headers. 
Bingham's  Latin  Series. 
Mitchell's  New  Reference  Atlas. 
Haldeman'a-AlBxM— new  Edition. 


Mitchell's  Geographies,  Goodrich's  Histories,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  upon  the  most  lib- 
eral terms  for  introduction.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Circulars.  Correspondence  and* 
Waits  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  School  literature  cordially  invited. 

De.  W.  Prectov, 

PITTSBURGH,  PENK8KLVANLA, 

K*  H»  Butler  &Ct>.» 

611  MABK9T  BTfiEET,  BHILADELBHJA*  EA*. 
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CORNELL'S   GEOGRAPHIES 


The  Best.  The  Cheapest.   The  Most  Popular. 


I.      FBIHABY  GEOGRAPHY.    Price,  90  cents. 


n.{ 


INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.    Price,  $1.50 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.    Price,  $1.75. 


[The  chief  difference  between  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar-School  it,  that  the) 
latter,  though  no  more  elevated  in  style,  presents  a  greater  variety  of  Map  Question*, 
•and  a  larger  nnmber  of  Idealities  to  he  memo ri red,  and  is  teller  on  the  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  rhe-flnited  States.    Either  of  these  may  be  taken  as  No.  2  of  the  series,  ai  the 
option  of  those  using  them.] 

HII.    COJLNEI»«VS  PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY-     The  mo*t 

interesting  and  instructive  work  on  this  subject  ever  presented  for  the  use  of  the 
-schools  of  this  country.    Price,  $1.60. 


To  ftraetieal  ffeaskent 

Thk  ^uniform  testimony  of  educators  is,  that  too  much  time  is  given  -to  details  is 
•the  study  of  Geography.     .Books  are  too  elaborate,  and  series  too  expensive.    The  coat 

of  books  ia  several  times  that  in  any  other  elementary  'branch  of  study.  Tet  every  new 
-series,  ezegp*  Cornell's,*18  made  more  elabocato  and  jnore  expensive  in<he  eagernes*  of 
•authors  to  exhaust  the  subject.    Thousands  of  dollars  can  be  saved,  in  every  city  Uf 

using 

Cornell's   Geographies, 

Jfet  the  whole  subject  is  covered  and  nothing  essential  omitted,  so  judicious  has  been 
-the  author  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  matter  without  repetition.      No  series 
is  complete  without  a  separate  Treattee-oo  Physical  Geography,  yet  in  several  other  te- 
rries no  book  on  that  subject  has  been  prepared,  aud, if  added,  will  make  them  so  expen- 
sive, and  take  so  auich  time  to  complete,  that  other  equally  important  subjects  nmajl 
'be  entirely  neglected.    Children,  like  the  hjago  Atlas,  that  figures  at  the  head  of  new 
books,  are  groaning  under  the  world  on  their  shoulders,  *ud  are  kwingxreshed  into 
early  graves  by  more  and  more  Geography.    The  unrivaled  maps,  beauty  of  illustration, 
conciseness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  language—  the  result  of  years  of  patient  thought, 
•experience,    and  advice — place  Cornell's  Geographies  far  ahead  of  all  competitors 
.and  the  wise,  the/pxudeot, &nd  the  merciful,  will  and  are  using  them  by  the  millions 
.all  over  the-'oouutry. 


Specimen  copies  of  the  above  works-will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  Teachers  and 
•School  Officers,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail,  price;  and- a  Descriptive  Catalogae, 
^gratis,  on  application. 

Address.:  J&E0.  H.  TWISS, 

J^gent  for  Central. SUtw, 


ALWAYS  GE1'  THE  BEST. 


UYOFS    WALL    HAPS 


AND 

PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 


TOWNSHIP  AND  CORPORATION  TRUSTEES.— We  only  ask  you  to  write  ua-when 
>u  contemplate  pui 
IWtlng  the  above. 


ton  contemplate  purchasing  either  Maps  or  Globe* ,  a*nd  alto*  us  the  privilege  of  v% 


I    < 
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TEACHERS.— When  you  need  Maps  or  Globes  In  tow  schools,  writo  to  as.    We  wfll 
do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  yon. 

GUYOT'S  MAPS  AND  PERCE'S  GLOBES 

Need  no  commendation  to  yon.    Ton  baow  their  Merits. 
Address  all  communications  from  Indiana  to 

THOM48  H4NE, 

CFRBENriELD,  1ND., 

l-3m  8tate  Agent  for  Indiana. 

n^,  I  want  three  or  four  rissT-ciAS*  vkn  to  travel  as  agents  for  the  srbove.    Practt- 
esei  educators  preferred.    Address  me,  soon,  as  above.  THOS.  KANE* 


PIEHL'S  IMPROVED  SCHOOL  DESK. 

PATENTED,  APRIL,  1870. 


Has  elements  ef  strength  not  found  in  any  other  deals  now  in  nse.  It  is  peculiar  lo 
the  application  of  the  iron  castings  to  the  wood-worky  and  a  persona*  inspection  can- 
not fail  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind  that  it  is  in  accordance  with 

PMl&sophte&l  Principles, 

Introduced  wttb  perfect  satisfaction  INTO  EIGHTEEN  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  in 
less  than  three  months. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  all  information,  address  C.  W.  DfTSTIN, 

2-6m  Dayton,  Ohio. 

'  BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

ESTABLISHED  Sf  1887. 

Manufacturers  of  superior  B?lls  •# fvstasrf  prices,  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Ac,  of  pare  Bell  Metal,  immiiifd  wlthowr  PaUmt 
Rotor*  Hanging;  and  warranted  esjaeJ  hr  Party  of  Motal,  Tone, 
FlnUh,  and  Durability  to  any  made  in  America.  (368  biioa  sold 
ik  18U0.)    Mustratsd  Catalogue  and  PHce-Llst  sent  free. 

Address,  VANDUZEN  *  TIFT, 

7  1W  A  104  Seat  Second  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


ANTHON'S  CLASSICAL  SCRIES.    The  >n>ost  tMrnnlets  Classical  Series  published  la 
America. 

LOOM  IS1 8    MATHEMATICAL    8ERIV8.    'Hie  favorite  Id   American  Colleges   and 
Academies. 

■OURTIUS  AND    81g*TH»S   GREEK  AND  LATIN  SERIES.    Peculiarly  adapted   to 
the  needs  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.    The  two  first  Latin  Books  now  ready. 

HOOKERS  SERIES  ON  THE  NATURAL  8CIENCE8.     The  only  complete  and  pro- 

Srcssivo  Series.    In  Eight  Books,  viz.,  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  to  Three  Parts,  a 
mall  Chemistry,  a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  an  Natural  Philosophy 
Natural  History,  and  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

"WADDEL'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A  small  book, containing  only 
snch  matter  as  should  be  memorised  by  the  pupil. 

FOWLER'S  GRAMMARS.  These  Books, adapted  especially  to  the  requirement*  of 
Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools. 

©ALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.  Just  published  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading  Col- 
leges, b<*sides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

HAVEN'S  RHETORIC.    (Ju*t  Ready.)    New,  fresh  and  practical. 

WINCHELL'S  GEOLOGICAL  CHART.  The  only  Chart  which  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusions of  modern  geologists. 

COMPORT'S  GERMAN  COURSE.  ( JuU pnMUhed  )  Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  eutfrely  ignorant  of  the  German  language. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  in  use. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORIES.  Comprising  Smith's  Greece,  Liddell's  Rome,  Student's 
France,  Student's  Home,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and 
Smith's  Old  and  New  Testament  Histories.  Each  History  complete  in  one  l£mo 
volume. 

SMITH'S  SMALLER  HI-STORIES.  For  High  Schools  and  Academies.  Greece,  Boms 
and  England  now  ready. 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARIES,  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal 
and  Paraphrastic. 

WILLIAMSON'S  CONCENTRIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial.  Invaluable  aids 
to  the  study  of  Astronomy.  The  other  Globe  Is  of  glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  it 
the  Stars,  Colures,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  etc. 

BOYD'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  Eclectic.  Presenting  the  views  of  most  of  the 
noted  writers  oo  the  snbject. 

DUFF'S  BOOK-KEEPING.    The  newest  and  most  complete.    Practically  illustrating 

Merchants',   Manufacturers',  Private  Bankers',  Railroad  and  National  Bank  ac- 
counts. 

DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

DRAPER'S  PHIL080PHY  AND  CHEMISTRY.  Made  for  use  In  Colleges  and 
Academies. 

FOSTER'S  CHEMISTRY  AND  APPARATUS.  A  complete  set  of  all  Uie  apparatus 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  In  the  work  is  furnished  for  $46. 

8ALKELDS  FIRST  BOOK  IN  SPANISH.  Adapted  to  the  needs  of  *Z!  classes  of 
learners. 

KNAPP'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  READER.  Written  by  an  American  who  fully 
appreciated  the  difficulties  of  American  pupils. 

BUTTER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  with  reference  to  the  American  people. 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.     Prepared  for  Students  of  all  grades. 

SCflUOL  LYRICS:  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns,  for  Devotional  Exercises  ia 
Schools. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICONS.  Anthon's  Latin-English  and  En^Mt-LaUn  Dic- 
tionary, Andrews'  Latin-English  Lexicon,  Ridd.eand  Arnold's  BuJlisjh- Latin  Lex- 
icon, Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon,  Yonge's  Engl  iaaV  Greek  Lexicon* 
Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Now  Testament,  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary, 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionary,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  twister's  Greek- 
EnglUh  and  English-Greek  Lexicon t{i«preu.) 

And  ratny  other  Valuable  Educational  Work*. 

For  terms,  addvoss,  HARPER  A  BR0THEB8,  Publishers,  New  York, 

1-tf  Or,  -J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Lock  Box  140,  Indianapolis,  lud. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS. 
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HARPER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATES.    By  D.  B.  Scott,  A.  M., 
91.60. 

Teachers  who  have  been  unable  to  find,  among  the  many  Imperfect  works  offered  them, 
a  School  History  containing  the  elements  which  should  rightly  compose  Mich  a  work, 
will  And  in  this  work  that  accuracy,  sense  of  proportion,  and  careful  generalization 
which  are  necessary  to  a  successful  text-book  on  the  History  of  the  United  States.  It 
contains  an  unusual  number  of  valuable  maps. 

WILSON'S* INTERMEDIATE  PIFTH  READER.    11.40. 

This  book  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  author's  other  Reading-Books,  and  embra- 
ces, in  brief,  the  principles  of  Rhetoric,  Criticism.  Eloquence  and  Oratory,  as  applied 
to  both  prose  and  poetry.    The  whole  adapted  to  Elocutionary  Instruction. 

WILSON'S  SPELLER  AND  ANALYZER.    46  cents. 

In  addition  to  containing  several  times  as  much  matter  for  Spelling- Lessons  as  any 
other  book  of  its  size,  it  imparts  thorough  elementary  instruction  in  the  formation, 
derivation  and  uses  of  words. 

FRENCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    60  cents. 

A  practical  work,  rather  than  a  book  of  arithmetical  puzzles.  This  book  completes 
the  author's  Common  School  Course. 

CALKINS*  OBJECT  LESSONS.    $1.60. 

To  parents  and  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  train  the  perceptive  faculties  of 
children,  this  book  is  of  great  assistance  and  value. 

MARCH'S  PARSER  AND  ANALYZER:  An  Elementary  Work  on  Grammar.  40 
onts. 

This  book  is  so  made  as  to  train  the  pupil  to  see,  hear  and  think,  as  well  a*  to  remem- 
ber rightly.  The  briefest  accurate  definitions  are  given,  followed  by  problems  which 
the  ptif  il  is  to  solve,  and  so  work  out  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  principles 
and  rules.    The  diagram  analysis  will  be  found  easy,  stimulating  and  helpful. 

DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.    |1.60. 

This  book,  while  containing  a  sufficiency  of  matter  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
College  course,  Its  written  in  language  within  the  comprehension  of  ihe  children  who 
compose  the  higher  classes  of  our  Common  Schools. 

HARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS,  WITH  MARGINAL  DRAWING  LESSONS.  $2.00 
per  dozen. 

Six  numbers,  comprising  the  full  Common  School  Course,  now  ready. 

These  books  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  seriously  frit — the  need  of  some  meth- 
od of  teaching  Drawing  in  Common  School*,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a 
special  teacher. 

HARPER'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SLATE,  with  accompanying  Cards,  containing 
over  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writing,  l'rinting,  Drawing  and  Arithmetic.    $0.00 
per  dosten. 
This  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools  and  forms 

an  excellent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books. 

WILSON  AND  CALKINS*  CHARTS,  Colored.  Sheets,  $11  70;  Mounted,  $18.00;  At- 
las Form,  $20.00;  Manual,  $1.60. 

These  Charts  are  designed,  in  connection  with  the  accompanying  Manual  ot  Instruc- 
tion by  Marcius  Wilson,  and  the  "Primary  Object  Lessons,"  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  to  fur- 
nish the  teacher  with  the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  applicatio  i  of  a  true  system  of 
Elementary  Instruction.  In  the  Six  Reading  Chart*  the  type  is  sufficiently  large  to  be 
easily  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  These  Charts  will  be  furnished  either  sepad 
ratcly  or  in  full  sets,  either  mounted  or  in  sheets.  When  mounted,  two  are  on  a  card 
of  the  size  of  each  chart,  about  22  by  30  inches.  The  sheets  are  mailable ;  the  luounte  • 
charts  can  bo  sent  only  by  express  or  as  freight. 

BOOKER'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE,  in  Three  Parts:  Part  I.,  Plants;  Part 
II.,  Animals;  Part  III.,  Air,  Water.  Light,  Heat,  etc.  Per  Part,  90  cents.  The 
Three  Parts  bonnd  in  One  Volume,  $2.00. 

In  this  little  book  the  author's  object  is  to  supply  the  parent  and  teacher  with  the 
means  of  introducing  the  child  into  three  departments  of  Natural  Science,  viz.,  Bota- 
ny, Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  lessons  are  simply,  correctly  and 
entertainingly  written,  withiu  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  children,  and  are  intend- 
ed to  prepare  the  pupil  to  take  up  the  author's  higher  books.    Address 
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HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York- 
Or,  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Lock-Box  140,  Indianapolis'. 
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TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES. 


As  the  season  for  holding  Teachers'  Institute*  is  fast  approaching,  the  attention  of 
educators  generally  is  invited  to  the  following  recent  publications,  which  will  be  found 
to  present  their  rr«pective  subjects  iu  accordance  with  the  most  approved  and  practical 
methods  of  teaching,  an<l  which  are  rendered  otherwise  attractive  by  the  excellence 
and  beauty  of  their  mechanical  execution. 

L    White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 

Complete  Series  in  Three  Books.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  Teachers  will  find 
them  thk  bbbt  Arithmetics  yet  offered — the  only  once  employing  the  new  methods,  and 
in  which  the  great  desideratum — the  complete  union  of  Mental  and  Written  Aiithmetic 
— is  reached  ;  while  the  oompacfaeM  of  the  series  renders  them  the  most  economical. 

Specimen  copies,  by  mail,  post-paid,  fY»m>  25c;  InCmediaU,  35c.;  Ovmplete,  66c. 


II.    Harvey's  Grammars. 


Two  books :  "  Elementary"  and  "  English."  Clear  and  definite  in  statement ;  accu- 
rate and  concise  in  definition  ;  thorough  and  comprehensive  in  treatment.  They  have 
been  recommended  or  adopted  for  exclusive  use,  by  State  Boards  of  Education  in  no 
less  than  Skvsn  Statu  since  their  publication. 

Single  specimen  copies,  by  mail   post-paid  :  Elementary,  30  eta.;  Euaihk,  60  cts. 

HI,    Von  Steinwehr's  Eclectic  Geographies. 

Complete  series  lu  three  books.  They  have  the  unqualified  indorsement  of  nearly 
every  Teacher  who  has  seen  them 

"  The  maps  are  beyond  all  praise."    £«p#.  Harris,  St.  Louis. 

"  The  series  is  characterised  by  simplicity  of  arrangement  and  fullness  of  inform- 
ation."    liev.A.  D.  Mayo,  Cincinnati. 

14  Unite  political  and  pkytioal  geography  in  a  way  that  cannot  fail  to- Interest."  A, 
V.  B-.  Svmple,  Vo.  Examiner,  Ind. 

44  The  descriptive  geography,  generally  so  prolix,  is  concise  and  complete."  Soft. 
iockhart,  Pari*,  Ky. 

"In  typography  and  illustrations  they  are  the  best  results  of  American  art  and 
talent."    Hon.  E.  E.  While,  Colnmbns,  Ohio. 

44  Every  thing  about  them  indicates  care,  scholarship,  thoroughness  and  accuracy." 
Supt.  Reynolds,  Madison,  Wis. 

Specimen  copies,  by  mail^  post-paid  :  Prim'y,  50c.;  I nC  mediate,  $1.00;  fidbool,  $1.25 

Specimen  pages  sent  graft*. 


IV.    Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra. 

Sufficiently  elementary  for  beginners  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arithmetic, 
•nd  sufficiently  advanced  and  thorough  for  those  who  Intend  to  pursue  the  Higher 
Mathematics.  The  demonstrations  though  clear,  are  concise.  Though  the  page  la  cms*, 
•pen,  and  beautiful,  much  ha*  been  brought  within  a  moderate  compass. 

Single  speoimen  copy,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.86. 

V.    Cole's  Institute  Header, 

Embraces  practical  directions  to  Teachers  of  reading :  exercises  In  all  trades  of  read* 
ing,  from  Primary  to  the  most  advanced,  Including  selections  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources  ;  and  a  chapter  on  the  method  of  oonductlng  Teachers'  Inttitntes.  Ho  work 
hitherto  published  at  all  resembles  It,  either  In  design  or  execution. 

Varnished. to  Teachers1  Institutes  a*  80  cts.  per  copy.    Specimen  copy,  90  cfeK 


Full  desomstive  circulars  of  the  above  publications,  with  testimonials  from  a  large 
number  of  prominent  educators,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
Liberal  terms*mr  first  introduction. 

WILSON,  HINKLK  *  CO., 

Publishers  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Seriesr 

6tf  oiisroutarisr^Ti,  o. 
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INDIANA 


Mimic  BTmwm. 


WEBSB  PIANOS. 
MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS. 
SHEET  MUSIC  and  SMALL  INSTRUMENTS. 


Ci  TTA* 


Willard's  Musical  Visitor/9     50  cts.  a  year. 

A.  G.  WILLARD  &  CO., 

4  and  5  BATES  HOUSE  BLOCK, 

6-tf  INDIANAP0LI8,  IND. 

J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

9  VUBNIflllNa  GOODS, 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

INDIANA     STATE    UNIVERSTY, 

BLOOMIIfeTOM,  IND. 


Tuition  Free  for  all  in  every  Department  of  the  University. 


The  next  Term  begins  April  Stn,  1871.    Ladles  admitted  to  all  the  College  Glasses 
and  Normal  Department.     Military  Science,  and  Practical  Civil  Engineering  are 
taught,  as  well  at  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
For  farther  information,  address,  Brv.  O.  NUTT,  D.  D., 

W.  H  ANN  AM  AN,  President,  Bloomington. 

President  of  Board  Trustees.  f7-tf| 
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pq 
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OT"Will  be  sent  Gratis  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  on  application. 


Catalogue. 


Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co:s 


ILLUSTRATED 


% 


ESCRIPTIVE  Wi  ATALOGUE 


(9' 


o»  thb 


Eoleotio  Educational  Series 


OF 


#r$ooI  tut  $n\\t%t  e$itt~%zute. 


CINCINNATI,    O. 


GuyoftGkiaplucal  Series 

The  New  System  Triumphant. 

The  true  theory  la  fbnad  to  be  practical ! 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  school  books  has  such  success  attended  the  publication  of  a 
new  work. 

Adopted  by  over  15,000  Schools  in  the  Northwest. 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Florida,  and  Arkansas. 

Used  in  every  important  Normal  School  in  the  country. 

Used  In  over  3,000  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges. 

Over  Two  Million  Copies  Sold  !! 


Common  School  Series. 

GUYOTS  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  Fully  Illustrated,  96  pages.  $0.75 

GUYOTS   INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.      Elegantly  Illustrated, 

Eighteen  full  page,  copper-plate  maps.    118  pages.  -  -  1.60 

This  essential  advantage  of  presenting  the  complete  Common  School  Course  in 
only  two  books— instead  of  running  through  from  three  to  Jive,  as  is  usually  done — 
is  secured  by  the  better  and  more  skilful  combination  of  political  and  physical  facts^ 
which  so  distinguishes  Prof.  Guyot's  flam  and  method  of  developing  the  science.. 

THESE    GEOGRAPHIES 

Hold  their  position  in  schools  signally  well,  and  in  the  severe  competition  of  busi- 
ness, are  displaced  far  less  frequently  than  competing  geographies  are  displaced  by 
them. 

FOE  SCHOOLS  OF  HIGHER  GRADE, 

CWYOT'8  COSIlltfN  SCHOOL  OSQOBAVHT, 

eUYOT»8  LARGER  SERIES  OF  WALL  MAPS, 

And  GUYOT»S  NEW  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS 

Enable  teachers  and  pupils  to  continue  the  discussion  from  a  higher  stand-point,  to  the  filling- 
out  in  full  proportion,  the  framework  of  Geographical  Science,  so  skilfully  conceived,  and  partly 
developed  in  the  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Text-Books. 

Copies  of  GnyoCs  Geographic  vritt  be  furnished  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers*  for  examination, 

with  reference  to  introduction  at 


Elementary*  40  Cento.  Intermediate,  80  Cents. 

MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  GEOGRAPHY  SENT  FREE. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

THOMAS  CHABLES,  Agent,  654  Broadway,  New  York. 

At  HADLEY  BEOS.,  41  Madison  St,  Chicago. 


ooley's  Ipysical  Science 


6% 


LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  A.M., 

Prof.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  T. 


COOLEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ORAL  LESSONS,  and  PRACTICAL  EXPERI- 
MENTS.   (Nearly  Ready.) 
COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY,  elegantly  illustrated.  (In  Pnm.) 
COOLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  -  -  -  $x  50 

COOLEY'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  -  ...        1  25 

COOLEY'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  APPARATUS  AND  EXPERIMENTS.    (In 
preparation.) 

These  works  are  Text  Boohs  rather  than  Reference  Boohs. 

They  contain  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects. 

They  are  especially  adapted  to  U6e  in  Public  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

They  are  universally  approved  wherever  they  have  been  tested. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


wryqr**  gBq&cHc&l  ubonfpasitian, 


BY- 


Mrs.  MARY  J.  HARPER, 

OF    PACKER     INSTITUTE,   BROOKLYN,   N.  Y. 

Used  exclusively  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T\f  and  in  many  Puttee  and 
Private  Schools  throughout  the  country.    Price,  $0*90. 


By  D.  B.  CHAMBERLIN. 


ral  instruction  and  j|lass  Hook, 


FULLT  ILLUSTRATED  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

One  vol  elegant  12mo.,  60  pages.   Moe  45c. 

A  GEM  OF  EXCELLENCE,  IN  WHICH  THE  NATURAL  GROWTH  OF 

LANGUAGE  IS  LIKENED  TO  THAT  OF  A  PLANT,  OR  TRBE, 

WHOSE  PROCESSES  OF  UNFOLDING  ARE  SYMBOLIZED 

WITH  ADMIRABLE  SKILL  AND  SIGNIFICANCE. 

CHARLES  SORIBNER  «fc  OOn 

7H01CAS  OBABLES,  Agent,  654  Broadway,  N«w  Tork> 

At  HADLEY  BBOS.,  41  Madison  Stmt,  Chicago. 


FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 


—  A  — 


<$jfrtnml,  jjfmctical  and  ^ttmciive  £erm 


OF 


ZLLUSTRATED MISTICAL  TEST  BOOES. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

Feller's  Primary  Arithmetic  GUns.)  $0.30 
Feller's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  0.76 
Fetter's  Gram.  School  Arithmetic,     0.90 


INDEPENDENT  BOOKS. 

Fetter's  Hrst  Lessons  in  Numbers,  $0.25 
Fetter's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  -  0.15 
Fetter's  Teachers' Manual,  -   •   -  0.26 


DISTINGUISHING    FEATURES. 

They  introduce  mental  and  slate  exercises  simultaneously. 

They  develop  the  idea  of  numbers  by  means  of  objects  and  illustrations. 

They  are  better  graded  than  any  other  series. 

They  are  published  with  and  without  answers. 

They  give  great  satisfaction,  because  with  them  Teachers  obtain  Good  Results. 

Supplied  for  examination  or  fbr  first  introduction  at  One-half  Retail  Price. 


TENNETS  WORKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

!•  Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology. 

For  Colleges  and  the  general  reader,  i  vol.,  crown  8vo„  with  over  500  cuts, 
chiefly  of  American  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Shell-Fishes,  Sea- 
Urchuis,  Star-Fishes,  Sea-Anemones,  and  Corals. 

Several  American  Animals  are  here  depicted  for  the  first  time. 

IX.  Tenney's  Natural  History  of  Animals. 

1  vol.,  8vo.,  containing  (with  few  exceptions)  the  same  cuts  as  the  Manual  of 
Zoology. 

This  is  the  book  generally  preferred  for  High  Schools  and  Seminaries  and  serves 
as  a  key  to  Tenney's  Natural  History  Tablets,  but  it  is  complete  without  them. 

III.  Tenney's  Natnral  History  Tablets. 

Mounted  on  Muslin,  with  rollers,  beautifully  colored  and  varnished.  Finely 
adapted  to  Class  Instruction  and  for  Object  Lessons. 

For  information  with  reference  to  above  books  and  tablets,  address 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 


THOMAS  CHARLES,  Agent, 

At  HADLEY  BROS.,  41  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


654  Broadway,  New  York. 


PERCE'S 


MAGNETIC 


STYLES  k  PEOS. 


THEOMLY  GLOBE! 

THAT    COKUCTLY 

ninstrate  Attraction  ol 
Grarltation ! ! 

Ho  School  can  afibrd  to  do 


■xtn  M-fMtig  OtrJKti  fc 
Peret'i  flhtw. 

].-A»iIi  of  all  Ct- 
DlBi  elegantly  cnlnnd, 
.nd  mounted  on  IfafMh   1 


aurora  physical  wall  maps, 

FOR   SCHOOLS. 

"OUYOT8  MAPS  nm  incomparably  •up*rior.'p--Prof.  L.  AOASSIZ. 

Sertoli    No.   S. 

Map  of  the  U.  S.,  Map  of  North  Amnio. 

Hip  or  South  America,  Map  of  Cent'l  Earoc*. 
Map  of  Alia,  Map  of  Africa. 

Map  of  Europe,  Hip  of  the  Worii, 

Mnp  of  Oceania,  Hip  of  Huuiiuumi. 

PER  SET,  glS.OO.     Putupi..ineatportfctio. 
Tke  Common  Bekool  **r*e*_ 

L— ,11  rf  Roll.,.     ■*■>*  *  *•. 


Berlo*  no.  2. 

Map  f.f  the  United  Ststea $4 

Hip  of  North  America * 

Hup  of  South  America 

Hip  of  Europe 


a  60 


The  United  Stat 
The  HemlapheTi 


...»  in.  - 
..Win. 


North  Ar 

Sooth  America an  m.  ~  m. 

Africa SB  in.  »  m. 

Aaia Ban.  •*  m. 

TheWorld(Merc.Proje<;.)-."ain.  IB  m. 

Out  ml  Huron* 96  in.  aS  ia. 

.SB  ....  a*  ia. 


Hap  of  Africa 

Map  or  Oceanic* 

Hap  of  the  Hemlapherea 

The  Common  School  Serie*  haa  been  prepared 
Guyot.  especially  for  the  n»e  of  the  Public  Schools 
hi  in  District  School!,  aa  the  Mapa  are  nf  a  conren 

Any  Hap,  or  any  number  of  Mapi  oAhe  Serf™ 
Seriea)  can  be  aelected,  if  a  full  act  i>  not  deiired. 
A  KEY  TO  GUYOT-S  MAPS.    One  Volume,  net  price,  TSc 
CLASSICAL  HAPS.— Map  of  the  Roman  Empire,  net  m**,  : 

Plan  of  the  City  nf  Athena.  |1S;   Map  or  Italy,  with  PI. 

Classical  Mapa  will  be  aold  separately,  if  deaired. 
GUYOTS  MAI*  DRAWING  CARDS.    Plain  paper,  nine  in  a  act.    Price.  To  cents. 

All  communication  a. with  reference  to  GUYOTS  MAPS,  ihould  he  addressed, 

HA1>LEY  BROTHERS,  41  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


by  the  celebrated  Geographer,  Prof.  Arnold 
of  all  fjradea.  It  will  be  fonnd  etpecially  w 
lent  size,  and  are  put  np  In  a  bandy  pacaajr, 

rpt  Seriea  No.  S  and  the  Common  School 


A    NEW    WORK    F« 


^    Treatise  on  Physiology 

By  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Hutchison,  President  of  tJ** 
dent  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  J 
late  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  SU 

HANDSOMELY  IL-H 

The  demand  for  a  book  on  these  subjects,  adaptc 
sminaries,  and  Colleges,  is  general;  and  the  publisJ?OVlSRY. 
a  master  of  the  subjects,  will  fully  meet  such  dero 

THE  PLAN  OF  THE  WORK  it*  to  present  the  leading  ffrc 

in    language  so  clear  and  concise  as  to  be  readily  c  , 

as  well  as  by  general  readers  not  familiar  with  the  *nt^lAt-    to  the  one  here  selected, 
L  THE   STYLE  ia  terse  and  concise,  yet  intelligible  and  «ftp„tinn  of  readers  under 

avoided.  lC>     nwenuv 

I.  THE  RANGE  OF  SUBJECTS  TREATED  includes  those 

formed,  and  that  are  proper  in  a  work  of  this  class.  ,       . 

1.  THE  SUBJECT-MATTER.— The  attempt  has  been  made  tc       look  about  ua  to  aee  «"«- 

the  results  of  the  most  valuable  of  recent  researches  *  tlie  Afferent  classes  of  itn- 

N  either  subject— Physiology  or  Hygiene— has  been  elar* 

has  been  accorded  its  due  weight,  consideration,  and  »l-0  v sloped   in   this   progressive 

with  all  the  fullness  the  author  believes  necessary  in  a 
i.  GYMNASTICS. -In  the  chapter  on  the  Muscle*  are  found 

believed,  for  the  wants  of  most  schools.  ..c> 

6.  THE  CHAPTER  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE  ~ 

information,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
7    A  CHAPTER  ON  POISONS,  Drowning,  etc..  is  added,  w 

8.  THE  ARRANGEMENT  for  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  clai***^ 

is  properly  divided  into  paragraphs,  with  one  set  of  QUjhool    desks  and  seats,  which 
topical  reviews,  at  the  end  of  the  chapters. 

9.  THE  ENGRAVINGS  are  numerous,  of  great  artistic  merorx 

of  the  kind,  among  them  being  two  elegant  colored.^ 
other,  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
10.   THE  SIZE  of  the  work  will  commend  itself  to  teachers, 
easily  completed  in  one  or  two  school  terms. 


e   under  the  rule,  and  not 
conceived  the  idea  of  ap- 


fcaas  been  thoroughly  and 

satisfactory  as  they  have 

trine   most  valuable  articles 

•ii  -    -Cla  **•  wufactured  by  Charles  J. 
The  publishers  are  confident  that  teachers  will  i 
of  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  class     *>€*«*tifiil  and  perfect  it  has 
that  the  book  can  be  used  both  with  oleasure  and  su?   strength,  beauty,  durability, 

WHAT      IS      bAX  cpntinue  to  meet  with  uni- 

fact   that  the  manufac- 


Ztdalrttor of  Physiology of  Man,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  seems  sound,  compact,  and  just  the  thing  for 
schootJr^d  I  sincerely *hope  that  il  may  be .appre- 
ciated for  what  it  is  worth,  for  we  are  certainly  in 
need  of  books  of  this  kind.  I  congratulate  you  on  Its 
excellence  in  matter,  manner,  and  appearance. 
Prom  Prof.  D.  O.  Eaton.  Professor  of  Natural  Science, 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

After  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  Dr.  Hutchi- 
son" Physiology,  I  am  satisfied  it  is  better  adapted to 
3£  use  of schSol*  than  any  other  t^konttot 
iahiect  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  trust  lt"wtn  una 
2  Mdy  Xvand  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools. 

Prom  Prof  James  P.  White,  H  p..  Professor  of  Obstet- 

Hcs,  Buffalo  Medical  College,  N.  Y. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  incomparably  superior  to  any  of 
its  predecessors. 
From  the  Hon.  Henry  Kiddle,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

New  York  City.  n 

Dr.  Hutchisons  recently  published  "T***"*1  Phys- 
iology and  IlB^^-^^JS^^iriniSd, 
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GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  WALL  MAPS, 

FOB   SCHOOLS. 

"OUYOTS  HAPS  uro  Iticon.pni-ably  superior."-- Prof.  I~  AGASSI  Z. 
•erlan  No.   H. 
Map  of  the  U.  S.,  Map  of  North  Amoio, 

Mip  of  South  America,  Mas  of  Cent'l  Knropt, 
Map  of  Aula,  Map  of  Africa. 

Map  of  Europe,  Map  of  the  World, 

Map  of  Ocean  lea,  Man  of  Hemiipheiea. 

pfcR  SET,  (18.00.    Puiuplnawatportfofic- 
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The  Common  School  Serial  haa  beei 
Guyot,  especially  for  the  uae  of  tl 
fa]  In  IMl  trict  School!,  al  the  Map 
luitabl*  both  for  aafe  trans  (Wrtatii. - , 

Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Map!  of  the  Serlea 
Seriea)  can  be  (elected,  if  a  full  let  li  not  desired. 
K  KEY  TO  GUYOT'S  MAPS.    One  Volume,  net  prii 
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A    NEW    WORK    FOR    SCHOOLS 


Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

By  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Hutchison,  President  of  the  New  York  Paralogical  Society;  Vice-Pro 
dent  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital;  a\ 
late  President  of  the  Medical  Society  oftiie  Static  of  New  York. 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  demand  for  a  book  on  these  subjects,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  High-Schools,  Academii 
teminaries,  and  Colleges,  is  general ;  and  the  publishers  believe  this  work,  written  by  one  wl 
»  »  master  of  the  subjects,  will  fully  meet  such  demand. 

1 .    THE  PLAN  OF  THE  WORK  is  to  present  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  human  Physiology  itnd  Hygte 

in    language  *o  clear  and  concise  as  to  be  readily  comprehended  by  popila  in  schools    and  coliegf 

as  well  as  by  general  readers  not  familiar  with  the  subject. 
*.   THE   STYLE  is  terse  and  concise,  yet  intelligible  and  clear ;    and   all  useless  technicalities  hare  be 

avoided. 
THE  RANGE  OF  SUBJECTS  TREATED  includes  those  on  which  it  is  believed  all  persons  shonld  be  : 

formed,  and  that  are  proper  in  a  work  of  this  class. 
THE  SUBJECT-MATTER.— The  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the  subject-matter  up  to  date,  and  to  inclu 

the  results  of  the  most  valuable  of  recent  researches  to  the  exclusion  of  exploded  notions  and  theori< 

Neither  subject — Physiology  or  Hygiene — has  been  elaborated  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  each  rati 

has  been  accorded  its  due  weight,  consideration,  and  space.  The  subject  of  Anatomy  is  incidentally  treat 

with  all  the  fullness  the  author  believes  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  class. 
GYMNASTICS. — In  the  chapter  on  the  Muscles  are  found  directions  for  gymnastic  exercises,  sufficient,  it 

believed,  for  the  wants  of  most  schools.  j 

THE  CHAPTER  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE  in  the  study  of  Physiology,  contains  very  valuat 

information,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  Interest  of  the  scholar  in  his  investigation  of  the  subject. 
A  CHAPTER  ON  POISONS,  Drowning,  etc..  is  added,  with  remedies ;  also,  a  roll  Pronouncing  Glossary 
THE  ARRANGEMENT  for  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  class-room,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

is  properly  divided  into  paragraphs,  with  one  set  of  questions  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  another  1 

topical  reviews,  at  the  end  of  the  chapters. 
THE  ENGRAVINGS  are  numerous,  of  great  artistic  merit,  and  are  far  superior  to  those  in  any  other  wc 

of  the  kind,  among  them  being  two  elegant  colored  plates — one  showing  the  Viscera  in  Position,  t 

other,  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
THE  SIZE  of  the  work  will  commend  itself  to  teachers.    It  contains  less  than  300  pages,  and  can  therefore 

easily  completed  in  one  or  two  school  terms. 

The  publishers  are  confident  that  teachers  will  find  this  work  full  of  valuable  matter,  mu< 
of  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  class  manual,  and  so  presented  and  arrange 
that  the  book  can  be  used  both  with  oleasure  and  success  in  the  school-room. 


a. 


4. 


7. 

8. 


10. 


WHAT    IS    SAID    OF    IT. 


From  Prof.  Austin  flint,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Physiology 
in  BeUsvus  Hospital  Medical  CoUeae,  New  York  (My, 
and  author  of  "  Physiology  of  Man"  etc.,  etc. 

It  seems  sound,  compact,  and  just  the  thing  for 
schools,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  be  appre- 
ciated for  what  it  is  worth,  fur  we  are  certainly  in 
need  of  books  of  this  kind.  I  congratulate  you  on  its 
excellence  in  matter,  manner,  and  appearance. 

from  Prof.  D.  O.  Eaton.  Professor  of  Natural  Science, 
Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

After  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  Dr.  Hutchi- 
sons Physiology,  I  am  satisfied  it  is  better  adapted  to 
the  use  of  schools  than  any  other  t^xt-book  on  that 
subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  trust  it'wlll  find 
a  ready  sale  and  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools. 

From  Prof.  James  P.  White,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics, Buffalo  Medical  College,  N.  Y. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  incomparably  superior  to  any  of 
its  predecessors. 

Prom  the  Hon.  Henry  Kiddle,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Hutchison's  recently  published  '*  Treatise  on  Phys- 
iology and  Hygiene,*1  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  excel- 
lent work.  The  matter  is  well  selected  and  arranged, 
and  the  topics  treated  in  a  lucid  and  interesting  manner. 
Its  copious  and  beautiful  illustrations,  aud  its  various 
lists  of  "  Questions  for  Topical  Review,1*  make  it  not 
only  an  attractive  but  very  convenient  class  manual. 


From  Prof.  John  Ordronaux,  Professor  of  Physiology 
the  University  of  Vermont  and  also  in  the  Nairn 
Medical  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  have  read  it  from  preface  to  colophon,  and  find  11 
most  desirable  text-book  for  schools.  Its  matter 
judiciously  selected,  lucidly  presented,  attractive 
treated,  and  pointedly  illustrated  by  memorable  fact 
and,  as  to  the  plates  and  diagrams,  they  are  not  on 
clear  and  intelligible  to  beginners,  but  beautiful  spe< 
mens  of  engraving.  I  do  not  see  that  any  better  pre 
entation  of  the  subject  of  physiology  could  be  gtv< 
witbin  the  same  compass. 

From  Prof.  Samuel  O.  Armor,  M.  A,  Professor  in  Loi 
Island  College  Hospital,  lots  Professor  in  Michigt 
University. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Hutchison's  Physiolo; 
and  Hygiene,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  thai 
regard  it  as  a  most  excellent  summary  of  the  essenti 
and  well  ascertained  facts  of  physiological  science 
The  text  is  remarkably  concise  and  free  from  technici 
itied.  and  yet  with  a  clearness  of  statement  and  i 
attractive  simplicity  and  fullness  of  illustration  whi< 
renders  the  work  admirably  adapted  to  purposes  of  i 
struction.  Many  of  the  popular  works  on  physiolo; 
now  in  use  in  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  do  n 
reflect  the  present  state  of  the  science,  and  some 
them  abound  in  absolute  errors  iu  statement  of  fact 
The  work  which  Dr.  Hutchison  has  given  to  the  pub! 
is  free  from  these  objectionable  features,  and  as  such 
give  it  my  hearty  commendation. 


rom  Prof.  Frank  H.  Hamilton.  M.  A.  Professor  of 
Surgery,  Bellewe  Medical  Hospital  College,  New  York. 

It  supplies  a  want  which  hap  Ion?  been  felt  in  one  ol 
e  most  important  department*  of  elementary  teach- 
g.  Similar  works  have  been  written,  but  this  U  thr 
*t  which  I  have  seen  written  by  a  thorough  student 
id  master  of  hie  subject. 

rom  Noah  K.  Davits,  LL.D.%  President  of  Bethel  Col- 
lege, RusstUviUe,  Ky. 

It  is  an  admirable  school-book,  better  than  any  of 
any  I  have  seen.     We  adopt  it,  and  will  have  a  class 
it  next  term. 

rom  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

This  is  the  most  attractive  text-book  on  the  subject 
at  has  come  under  our  notice.  The  type  is  large, 
ere  does  not  seem  to  he  too  much  matter,  and  the 
ustrations,  excellent  in  themselves  and  printed  on 
avy  paper,  serve  admirably  in  conveying  definite  lm- 
essions  upon  each  division  of  the  subject  treated, 
sad  Jean  Mace's  "  Mouthful  of  Bread,"  and  "Servants 
the  Stomach"  along  with  the  study  of  this  work,  and 
e  do  not  see  that  the  matter  of  Physiology  can  be  bet- 
r  presented  either  for  pupil  or  teacher. 

rom  Prof.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Principal  of  Adelphi 
Academy.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  :  late  Prof essor  of  Rhetoric 
at  Cornell  University,  N.  Y. 

Your  "  Physiology  and  Hygiene"  is  a  charming  trea- 
»e,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  as  a  text-book  in 
hools.  By  its  preparation  vou  have  rendered  a  real 
nice  to  the  cause  of  education. 

rom  the  New  York  World. 

The  misfortune  of  most  popular  treatises  on  hygiene. 

upon  any  other  specialty,  is  that  they  are  written  by 
lprofessional  and  incompetent  persons.  Dr.  Hutchi- 
>n,  however,  is  well  known  as  an  accomplished  and 
ientiflc  physician,  and  his  competency,  so  far  as  med- 
al knowledge  goes  to  the  composition  of  such  a  trea- 
»e,  is  unquestionable.  Moreover,  the  literary  execution 

the  work  is  excellent.  It  is  clear  and  practical,  and 
ustrated  with  all  the  engravings  needful  to  a  full  un- 
trstanding  of  the  text. 

rom  the  Maine  Journal  of  Education. 

It  is  well  written,  free  from  unnecessary  technical 
nns.  and  very  finely  illustrated ;  some  of  the  plates 
e  the  best  we  have  seen.  It  is  designed  for  schools 
id  general  readers,  and  is,  we  think,  worthy  of  exten- 
ve  introduction. 

rom  the  New  York  Medical  Record. 

This  work  is  designed  mainly  for  a  text-book  in 
hools  and  academies,  and  consequently  treats  of  the 
irious  subjects  connected  with  physiology  and  hygiene 
an  elementary  manner.  It  is  written  in  a  wonder- 
lly  concise  style,  and.  for  a  work  of  its  size,  we  are 
irprised  at  the  amount  of  useful  information  it  con- 
ins.  The  descriptions  of  the  various  apparatus  and 
eir  functions  are  rendered  practically  interesting  to 
e  young  student  by  the  skillful  interpolation  of  many 
try  valuable  collateral  hints,  comparisons,  and  facts, 
be  illustrations  are  admirable  and  well  chosen,  and, 
ith  a  copious  glossary,  leave  nothing  10  be  desired  in 
e  way  of  making  every  part  of  the  work  perfectly  in- 
Uigible  to  the  merest  tyro.  We  unhesitatingly  recora- 
end  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  young  as  one  or  the  best 
orks  of  the  kind  that  has  been  published,  and  predict 
r  it  a  well  deserved  popularity. 

rom  the  Massachusetts  Teacher. 

Concise  in  style  and  intelligently  written.  It  has  the 
aracteristica  of  a  good  text-book.  The  subject  upon 
lich  it  treats,  notwithstanding  its  importance,  ana  all 
at  has  been  said  in  reference  to  that  importance,  is 
111  too  much  neglected  in  our  schools. 


Prom  Prof.  White,  Prof essor  of  Natural  Sciences  fat 
State  University.    (In  the  "  Iowa  Union.") 


} 


This  new  addition  to  the  already  numerous 
upon  physiology  and  hygiene  is  among  the  best  we  ham 
examined.     The  author  proceeds  with  his  subject  is 
that  straightforward,  direct  manner  which  is  so 
factory  to  the  student  and  teacher,  and  the  snbject- 
tcr  is  conveniently  and  naturally  arranged.    It  teen*  u> 


have  been  the  author's  aim,  while  including  all  ts* 
latest  facts  of  the  science,  to  present  nothing  bat  saet 
as  is  the  common  property  of  all  physiologist*.    There 
fore,  his  book  is  free  from  those  personal  *'  hobbies 
which  mar  so  many  of  our  text-books  on  this  subject 

From  John  P.   Gray,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Jfim 
York  Stale  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  New  York. 

I  have  road  it  carefully.  It  will  meet  a  waat-t 
great  want— and  it  is  admirably  adapted  in  arrange 
ment,  language,  etc.,  for  instruction  in  schools. 


From  Prof.   George  F.  Barker,   M.  />.,    Profe 

Physiological  Chemistry  in  Yale  College,  and 

of  Barker's  Elements  of  Chemistry  (In  College  Cbvranl; 

Of  course,  from  the  well  known  reputation  at  Dr 
Hutchinson  as  a  medical  man,  we  expected  that  ta- 
work  wonld  be  accurate,  well  written,  and  folly  up  i* 
the  limes.  In  this  we  are  not  disappointed.  In  * 
easy,  familiar  style,  the  author  describes  the  organs  r 
the  body,  their  proper  functions,  and  the  means  to  b 
employed  in  preserving  their  healthy  action :  con«k*et 
iug  in  this,  their  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  h 
an  informal  way,  which  id  so  attractive  to  the  stodsei 
and  at  the  same  time  is  instructive  to  the  genrn 
reader.  Of  course,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  will  V 
at  once  conceded  sound,  but  in  these  days  when  cre> 
smatterer  in  these  things  pushes  into  notice  hU  erou- 
theorius  of  hygiene,  each  different  from  the  other. 
when  treatises  on  heath,  and  health  journals,  ofto. 
wholly  unreliable  and  sensational,  load  our  booksbetar 
and  Mre  eagerly  sought  by  a  people  ardently  hoping  to 
find  in  them  the  elixir  of  life,  we  imagine  Dr.  H.  •  ja£ 
cious  and  excellent  hygienic  views  will  be  criticises 
If  Dr.  H.'s  book  coula  be  read  and  followed  by  these 
people,  they  might  not  find  the  elixir  of  life,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  they  would  secure  to  u»em#elvei 
a  longer  life  in  which  to  look  for  it. 

From  the  New  York  Times. 

The  line  of  Pope— 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man"— 

might  fairly  be  the  motto  of  this  book,  which  Instrscu 
the  reader  in  everything  most  need/hi  to  be  known  re- 
specting his  own  physical  system  and  the  means  aad 
observances  by  which  it  may  best  be  kept  in  a  condi- 
tion of  good  oider  and  healthful  activity— a  science 
which  should  be  learned  before  any  other  science  in  the 
schools,  but  which  is  too  often  left  out  of  the  carrfca- 
lum  altogether. 

From  the  Christian  Union  (Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beeeksr, 
editor),  New  York. 

The  author  presents  this  subject  in  a  familiar  style, 
adapted  to  the  easy  comprehension  of  those  who  wish 
to  know  something  of  themselves  and  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  without  going  too  deeply  into  physiol- 
ogy, or  being  perpetually  fretted  by  technical  language 
The  instructions  are  founded  on  the  accepted  views  ef 
the  best  physiologists  and  the  most  careful  conclusions 
of  science.  One  could  expect  nothing  less  from  a  phy- 
sician of  the  high  standing  of  Dr.  Hutchison.  There  is 
so  much  trash  now  popularly  afloat,  started  and  pressed 
on  public  notice  by  charlatans  and  quacks  for  purposes 
of  notoriety  and  gain,  that  such  substantial  instruction 
as  this  is  doubly  welcome. 

From  HaWs  Journal  of  Health. 

• 

This  work  is  well  written,  scientific,  and  practical, 
and  if  read  and  heeded  in  every  family  in  the  land, 
would  add  largely  to  the  average  of  human  health,  hap- 
piness, and  " 


argei 
life. 


The  volume  is  printed  in  the  very  best  manner,  on  elegant  paper,  and  large  type,  and  Is 
tractively  bound.  Retail  Price,  $1.60.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  for  examination  on 
ceipt  of  half-price.     Very  liberal  terms  for  first  introduction. 

Published  by  Clark  &  Maynard, 

5  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


[Local.] 
AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  subjeot  similar  to  the  one  here  selected, 
carries  with  it  sufficient  interest  to  enlist  the  attention  of  readers  under 
almost  any  circumstances. 

It  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  disposition  to  look  about  us  to  see  what  is 
being  done ;  to  awaken  a  desire  to  investigate  the  different  classes  of  im- 
provements which  are  being  so  rapidly  developed  in  this  progressive 
age. 

We  feel  assured  that  in  this  instance  we  come  under  the  rule,  and  not 
the  exception. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  one  of  our  townsmen  conceived  the  idea  of  ap- 
plying bent  wood  and  malleable  iron  to  school  desks  and  seats,  which 
combination,  in  taking  the  place  of  cast  iron,  has  been  thoroughly  and 
practically  tested,  and  the  results  are  as  highly  satisfactory  as  they  have 
proved  in  the  construction  of  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
in  common  and  general  use.  These  desks,  as  manufactured  by  Charles  J. 
Higgins  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  are  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  it  has 
ever  been  our  privilege  to  examine,  combining  strength,  beauty,  durability, 
and  economy — a  natural  result  from  natural  causes. 

They  have,  thus  far,  met  with  and  must  continue  to  meet  with  uni- 
versal favor.  We  are  happy  to  announce  the  fact  that  the  manufac- 
turers have  effected  arrangements  whereby  they  can  supply  this  style  of 
furniture  at  much  less  rates  than  improved  furniture  has  heretofore  been 
sold.  It  will  be  wisdom  on  the  part  of  Trustees  and  school  officers  to 
give  this  matter  special  consideration  before  making  their  selections. — 
Indianapolis  Daily  Journal. 
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PUBLISHER'S  ANNUAL  LETTER 


TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS: 

Offioe  of  the  "National  Series," 
111  *  113  William  8t*mt,  New  York,  August  15, 1871. 

FaiKHDg:— At  the  appropriate  season  of  the  year  for  Improvement  In  your  course  of 
study  we  beg  to  enumerate  some  particulars  of  the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the 
preparation  of 

THE  BEST  AIDS  TO  TEACHING. 

The  skilled  workman  without  proper  tools  is  at  a  loss ;  so  those  who  train  the  young 
mind  lament  to  find  thoir  efficiency  impaired  by  inadequate  text-books  or  those  which- 
do  not  represent 

THE  LATEST  CONDITION  OP  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  the  endeavor  to  furnish  a  standard  series  of  which  these  complaints  may  never  be 
made,  the  publishers  who  have  the  honor  to  subscribe,  have  invested  large  experience, 
capital  and  energy,  and  point  to  the  crowning  result  of  their  labors  with 

A  JUSTIFIABLE  PBIDE. 

The  "  National  Series  of  Text- Books  "  which  they  have  slowly  accumulated,  com- 
prises more  volumes  than  any  other  series,  and  what  is  better,  a  greater  number  that 
have  proved  themselves 

ACCEPTABLE  TO  TBAOHEB  AND  LSABNIB. 

Their  list  of  authors  Includes  the  ripest  and  most  illustrious  names  on  the  roster  of 
American  pedagogy.  The  masterpieces  of  such  writers  as  David  P.  Page,  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard,  Charles  D.  Cleveland,  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  John  A.  Porter,  and  Richard  6.  Parker,, 
among  THOSE  WHO  LEFT  END  U  BIN G  MONUMENTS 
in  their  works,  (though  revised  if  necessary  by  tender  and  appreciative  hands,)  are 
found  side  by  side  with  the  later  productions  of  such  as  Charles  Northend,  Wm.  G. 
Peck,  Joseph  Alden,  Kdward  Jarvis,  Alphonso  Wood,  Edward  Mansfield.  J.  D.  Champ- 
Hn,  Ira  Mayhew,  Henry  Barnard,  A.  8.  Welch,  dnd  others  among 

EMINENT  LIVING  EDUCATOB8. 

The  first  place  is  occupied,  as  ever,  by  the  magnificent  system  of  Consecutive  Mathe- 
matics, upon  which  all  others  are  based,  and  which  are  yet,  in  the  progress  of  editions, 
under  the  vigorous  and  learned  authors  eye,still  ahead  of  all.  These  bear  the  hon- 
ored name  of  CHABLES  DA  VIES,  LL.D. 

Next  comes  those  practical  and  teachable  Geographies  with  "  no  nonsense  about 
them,"  for  which  Mr.  James  JIontsith  is  responsible.  The  educational  authorities  of 
Twelve  States,  when  empowered  to  do  so  by  law,  have  zealously  adopted  them  for  uni- 
form use.  Among  the  latest  verdicts  is  that  of  Texas,  (July,  1871,)  and  this  great 
State  adopts  also,  with  equal  discrimination  and  good  taste, 

r  WATSON'S  ELEGANT  NEW  BEADEBS, 
known  as  "Independent  Reader*."    These  beautiful  books  are  loudly  praised  for  their 
method,  their  pictures  and  type,  their  new  selections,  their  available  sise,  and  their 
low  price.    "  Sausage  Links  "  allure  the  learner  more  than  ever  in  the  attractive  pages 
of  OLABK'S  NEW  NORMAL  GBAMMAB. 

Here  the  dry  bones  of  English  speech  cease  to  rattle  in  disorder  and  dismay,  and  ar- 
range themselves  without  half  trying.  A  loud  call  has  been  heard  for  short,  simple- 
books  in  Science,  for  grammar  schools,  that  should  still  be  redeemed  from  childishness. 

*OTJNG  DR.  J.  D.  8TEELE 
set  himself  to  remedy  that,  and  has  leaped  into  fame  with  his  already  celebrated 
"Fourteen  Weeks"  books  in  each  science.    The  last  was  Geology.    This  awakened 
enthusiasm  for  "a  new  departure"  in  other  branches,  and  among  the  first  fruits  is 

••BABNES'  BBIEF  HISTOBY;" 
A  truly  delightful  book,  embracing  the  whole  subject  of  U.  S.  History  in  290  pages  of 
text,  yet  replete  with  auecdote  and  illustration,  and  written  in  a  most  fascinating, 
style.    It  Contains  no  less  than  seventeen  entirely  original  features. 

OTHEB  NEW  BOOKS 
are  im  Chapman' e  Elementary  Drawing  Book,"  a  text-book  for  scholars,  by  the  standard. 
American  authority,of  Art ;  Worman%»  German  Copy  Book,  on  a  new  plan  of  progressive 
development ;  and  nearly  ready  are  MonleitK't  Progreseive  Geography,  or  all  branches  oC 
that  science  in  one  volume,  for  Intermediate  classes  ;  and  Dickene*  "School*  and  Scnool- 
nuutere."  IMPROVED  FURNITURE. 

In  pursuance  of  a  design  to  furnish  complete  material  for  schools,  we  have  organ- 
ized the  National  School  Furniture  Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Peard 
Patents,  notably  the  new 

POLl  ING  DESK  AND  SETTEE, 
by  which  the  school  room  may  be  at  once  converted  into  an  audience  room,  or  again,  by- 
folding  the  seat,  each  piece  occupies  but  ten  inches  of  space,    (her  five  thousand  of  these 
have  already  been  sold. 

FOB  FUBTHEB  INFOBMATION 
apply  to  any  of  our  offices  in  person  or  by  letter  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Educa- 
tional Bulletin,  or  Circulars. 

JL9     S.     BARNES     &     C  O  M  I»  A  N  Y  » 

111  &  118  William  Street*  New  York. 

169  State  Street,  Chicago ;  822  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia ;  32  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston ;  96  Common  Street,  New  Orleans ;  341  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore ;  3 
Grand  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  9-1 


NEW  AND  IMPROVED  TEXT  BOOKS. 

liberal  Term*  tar  First  Intr*daeti*a. 


ECLECTIC  GEQGflAPHiES,     • 

I.  Primary.      II,  lit«r»*4iiU.      1(1.  fatal. 

Only  THREE  BOOKS  iu  the  Series. 

New  and  philosophical  arrangement  of 
matter :  Physical  and  Poiiticai  Geography 
united  in  a  way  that  can  not  fail  to  iuter- 
est:  Illustrations  all  new  and  elegantly 
engraved :  the  moat  practical  system  of 
map -drawing  aud  the  most  beautiful  and 
artistically  executed  maps  yet  published. 
Specimen  Page*  best  oratih. 


ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

COPY-BOOKS. 

No.  1;  No.  2;  No.  :J;  No  4;  No.  5  Boys; 
No.  5  Girls;  No.  6  Bays;  No.  ti  Girls;  No.  7 
Boys;  No.  7  Girls;  No.  8  Variety  of  Capi- 
tals; No.  8  Girls,  (nearly  ready.) 

The  GirW  books  contain  the  same  copies 
as  the  corresponding  numbers  for  Iioya, 
but  in  smaller  handwriting. 

OTHER  FEATURES. 

The  Eclectic  System  attto  includes  an 
Exercise-Book,  hand-Book,  and  Writ- 
ing-Cards. 

These  are  now  ready,  and  Teachers  art* 
earnestly  invited  to  a**nd  for  full  descrip- 
tive circulars  of  them,  and  to  give  the  Ec- 
lectic Penmanship  a  trial. 


WHITE'S  GRAQED    SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS, 

Complete  Series  in  Three  Books. 
KHAN.    INTKKMIMATE.     COMPLETE 

White's  Arithmetics  have  met  with  the 
unqualified  approval  and  commendation  of 
prominent  educators  to  whom  they  have 
been  submitted.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  teachers  will  find  them  the  best 
Arithmetic*  for  the  use  of  Graded  Schools 
yet  offered ;  the  only  ones  employing  the 
new  methods,  and  in  which  the  great  deaid- 
eratum  in  Arithmetic — the  complete  union 
of  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic— is 
reached ;  while  the  compactn?**  of  the 
Series  (there  being  only  three  books)  ren- 
ders them  the  most  economical. 


SCHUYLER'S  LOGIC. 


A  compart  and  scholarly  treatise  upon 
this  subject.  Published  in  attractive  style 
—colored  cloth,  tinted  paper. 


SCHUYLER'S  COMPLETE  ALGEBOL 

Sufficiently  elementary  for  beginner* 
who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arith- 
metic, and  sufficiently  advanced  and  thor- 
ough for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the 
Higher  Mathematics.  The  demonstrations 
though  clear,  are  concise. 


HARVEY'S  GRAMMARS. 

Elementary  Grammar. 

English  Grammar. 

Harvey's  Grammars  are  clear  and  defi- 
nite in  statement :  accurate  and  concise  in 
definition  :  thorough  and  comprehensive  in 
treatment.  They  have  been  officially 
recommended  or  adopted  for  exclusive  nse 
In  the  public  schools  of 

Nebraska,         North  Carolina, 

Mississippi,     South  Carolina, 

Louisiana,        Virginia, 

Kentucky,  Georgia, 

and  have  a  wide  circulation  in  many  other 
States. 


COLE'S  IISTITOTE  READER. 

Embraces  practical  directions  to  Track* 
ers ;  exercises  in  aft  grades  of  reading, 
from  Primary  to  the  most  advanced,  in- 
cluding selections  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources ;  and  a  chapter  on  the  method  of 
conducting  Teachers'  Institutes.  No 
work  hitherto  published  at  all  reeeubks 
it,  either  in  design  or  execution. 


KIDO'S  RHETORICAL  REA9ER, 

Just  published.  Contains  a  great  va- 
riety of  choice  selections  in  pro**  and 
poetry  not  hitherto  published  in  this  form. 
The  work  is  the  result  of  the  Author's 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  elocution  for 
fifteen  years,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
valuable  text -book  on  the  subject  yet 
issued. 

lORTOI'S  IATURAL  PMLOSOPIT. 

Illustrated  with  rwo  engraving*.  Em- 
braces the  latest  discoveries  to  dat*-  of  pub- 
lication. The  language  aud  definition* 
are  clear  and  precise ;  facts  are  slated 
with  accuracy;  and  the  subjects  ar* 
treated  in  du>.<  proportion. 


An  IUvitrated  D»icripti*e  Catalogue  of  the  Eclectic  Edvcatiokal  Sebies  has  just  been 
published  in  handsome  style,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  application  to 
the  Publishers 

Descriptive  Circulars  of  any  of  the  above  New  Books,  with  recommendation*  from 
leading  educators,  furnished  on  application. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  . 


137  Walnut  Street, 

Cincinnati. 


23  Bond  Strict, 

New  York. 


[»] 

IMP  OR  TdNT  JJ/WO  UjVCEJIEJV  T ! !  ! 


E.    H.    BUTLEE    &    CO., 

611  MABEET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

HAVE  THE  PLEASURE  OF  ANNOUNCING 

TO  TBACHEBS,   SWEBINTEOTINTS  ASD   BOABDS   CF  EDUCATION 

THAT   THKY   WILL    HAVE 
READY    AUGUST    15th 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES  OF  READERS 

BY 

SPSS  SAB&ENT  AND  AMASA  MAY, 

Complete  in  Five  gooks. 

THEY   WILL   BE    BEAUTIFULLY   ILLUSTRATED 

WITH  300  NEW  MO  ORIGINAL  EH6RAVINGS, 
HANDSOMELY  PRINTED,  STROXGLT  BOUND, 

AKD  WILL  BE 

TBI  CHIAP18T  SERIES  PUBLISHED  IN  AMERICA ! 

The  reputation  of  their  authors  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their 

LITERARY  EXCELLENCE 

AND   PRACTICAL  ADAPTATION  TO  THE   SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The  Series  consists  of 

Retail  Prices. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  FIRST  READER 20  cents. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SECOND  READER 30  cents. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  THIRD  READER 45  cents. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  FOURTH  READER...  60  cents- 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  FIFTH  READER 90  cents. 

»   »   *■ 

The  authors  have  endeavored  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of 

THE  WORD  METHOD,  THE  ABC  METHOD, 

THE  PHONIC  BY8TBM  AND  OBJECT  TEACHING, 

TBS  BUACfiTff-MATflE  ASS  WQ8AV1NSS  WILL  5E  »EW,  FBXSH  AND  D81tt»Al. 

Specimens  will  be  sent,  and  Special  Introductory  Price** 
will  be  made,  to  all  School  Authorities  who  desire  to  change 
their  text-books  on  Reading  for  the 
LATEST,  MMJVB80.HEST  and  BEST  SERIES  PVBLISBED. 
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TBI  TfiHPlBAMQI  ALLIANCE, 

MONTHLY  AND  QUARTERLY. 

The  ALU  ISO «  i-  the  Official  Organ  of  the  Indiana  State  Temperance 
Alliance;  it  Has  a  circulation  of  15,000  monthly,  and  is  one  of  (he  best 
Temperance  papers  now  in  circulation.  It  advocatei  the  proper  training 
■of  the  young  aa  the  means  of  preventing  intemperance.  It  contains 
practical  plans  of  reaching  t lie  children  through  the  Sunday  Schools  and 
Day  Schools.  These  plans  are  turning  the  ride  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
right  direetion. 

The  Da;  School  Teachera,  of  Indiana,  are  accomplishing  a  noble  work 
in  the  temperance  reform,  by  properly  moulding  the  sentiments  of  the 
youue  on  this  subject. 

Every  Teacher  abould  subscribe  for  thn  Alliakcs.  1  hey  will  find 
just  the  plans  and  the  information  they  need. 

It  circulates  mainly  in  clubs  through  the  Day  Schools  and  Sunday 
Schools. 

It  is  made  small,  and  the  price  ia  put  low  in  order  to  give  it  a  general 
Circulation. 

PRIC  E-M  *  »  N  T  H  Li  Y  . 

lOpy,  one  .-•• __    Wet.'.  I   UCopie..  on.  .*.r _ f  T» 

8  Cople.,  one  ye.r, _ ta  IS      SOCoDiH.  ourur WOO 

10  Copies,  one  tear lOO)- 


aod  Teicher.  Id  In-  Common  Scbonli  and  Sanday 
O  asats;  .Ingle  copy,  on*  jear,  $1.00. 

Rev.  C.  MARTINOALE, 

Box  108,  Indianapolis,  Ibd. 


LET  WESTERN  BEN  SUPPORT  WESTERN  PIPERS. 

NORTH  WESTERN  FARMER 

KSTABLISHBD  JANTJABY,  1865. 
A  Tborongh  .going,  Sellable  .id  Practical  Journal,  treating  of  Boll  Collar.  In  .11  ll> 
Department.;  Field  Cropi;  Orchard  and  Garden  Frnlu;  Vegetable,  and  slower.; 
Trea.;  Care  and  Kal.lng  of  Htoeb.  I  Honwhold  Economy;  and  Homo  Cnltara.  Tat 
Oheapcat  and  B..t  Jomoal  of  lu  Claaa  In  lb*  Wort.  It  I.  beautifully  II  lo.tr.  W 
Onr  l.noo  auful,  practlcle  and  original  article,  an  giren  each  year.  It.  teaching*  en 
confined  to  t»«  wanli  of  the  great  North  We»t,  eiporl.no.  baring  long  .Inee  Jemon- 
atrated  tb*  fact  that  the  demand,  of  tbl.  .ectlon  of  country  an  ao  dl(fer.nt  frsn  the 

It.  writer,  .re  practical  working  men  and  w'll'.n  of  ability  and  eiperi.oee. 

91.IIO  a  Year,  In  Advance.        Single  Copies  IS  Cents. 

Special  Term,  to  Ctuba.    Agent,  wanted  In  every  Townihlp  In  the  Western  State.. 

CALDWELL  &  KINOBflUET,  Publishers  and  Propriatars, 

(Joornal  Bnltdlng.)  INDIANAPOLIS,  INT. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1837. 

Manufacturers  of  luperlor  Dell,  a'  red.ted  jj '■<"■•,  for  Charchet 
School!,  Ac,  of  pare  Bell  Metal,  moonted  with  onr  Aaa 
Rotary  Hanoi**.,  and  warranted  equal  In  P.'i(.  of  Afa-i.  IW, 
FinitU,  and  Pvi-cMif*  to  nn j  mad.  la  America.  (K8  bill!  nu 
in  1889.)    Illn.trated  Catalogue  and  Prloe-Ll.t  teat  tree. 
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ndiana  jpte  JJormtil  StW. 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND 
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This  Institution  is  now  thoroughly  organized,  and  is  doing  an  efficient  work. 
It  is  the  Professional  School  for  the  Teachers  of  the  State.     Two  courses  of  In- 
struction hare  been  arranged  ;  an  Zlementary  and  an  Advanced  course. 
The  design  of  the  first  is  to  thoroughly  qualify  Toung  Hen  and  Women    for 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

And  in  the  different  grades  of  the  CITY  SCHOOLS,  below  the  High  School. 
The  design  of  the  second  is  to  qualify  the  Student  for  the  higher  Public  School  work. 

AN  INSTITUTE  CLASS 

Will  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  and  Fall  Terms,  for  the  special  benefit 
of  those  who  can  attend  the  School  but  one  Term.    The  Glass  will  receive  such 

Literary  and  Professional  Instruction 

as  Is  adapted  to  their  wants. 

EXPENSES: 

TcriTfOK  is  Feek.  Board,  including  fuel  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  in  good  families 
at  $3  50  to  $4  60  per  week.  By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themselves,  Students  can 
reduce  their  expenses  to  less  than  12.50  per  week. 

CALENDER  1871-72. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  6th,  and  continues  fifteen  weeks. 
Winter  Term  begins  January  3d,  and  continues  eleven  weeks. 
Spring  Term  begins  March  28th,  and  continues  thirteen  weeks. 

FBDCABY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  MODEL  SCHOOLS, 

'Each  under  an  efficient  Teacher,  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School.    These  Schools 
.afford  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  for  Students  in  the  Normal  School. 
For  further  information,  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

W.  A.  JONES,  Prest. 

7-tf  Indian*  State  Normal  School. 
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THE     AMERICAN 


Educational  Series. 


IVISON,  BUKEMMf,  TAYLOR  I  CO., 

PTJBLI8HEES, 

Nos.  138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  York, 
133  and  136  State  Street,  Chicago. 


The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  is  Invited  to  the  excellence  of  this 
popular  series  as  a  whole.  It  comprises  a  full  line  of  fresh,  well-graded,  and  beaatifai- 
fy  and  substantially  manufactured  Text  Books,  among  whteh  are  the 

UNION  READERS, 

New  and  unsurpassed  in  the  matter  And  variety  of  instructive  pieces  and  illuetratioat; 
well  graded,  full  and  complete,  with  Oharts,  Primers  and  Spellers.  The  Primer  aad 
first  four  Reader*  constitute  the  Common -School  Series ;  the  Ji/th  and«u*A  Reader*  are 
adapted  to  High  School  and  College  classes. 

ROBINSON'S  MATHEMATICS. 

This  complete  and  popular  series  is  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate, 
Grammar,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Acadomies  and  Colleges.  The  great  success 
which  it  has  attained  is  the  result  of  the  rare  superiority  of  Robinson  over  other  au- 
thors. Three  Books,  vis  :  First  Lessons,  Rudiments,  and  Practical  Arithmetics,  con- 
stitute a  complete  course  of  mental  and  written  Arithmetic  for  Common  and  Graded 
Schools. 

KERL'S  GRAMMARS,  COMPOSITION,  AND 

RHETORIC. 

This  series  is  rapidly  acquiring  extensive  circulation,  being  already  adopted  and  intro- 
duced in  the  most  noted  Grammar  Schools  in  the  country.    Kerf's  system  is  commend- 


ed over  others  for  practical  ulilitfj,  natural  method*,  and  freshness  of  stork,  matter,  damjk- 
cation*  and  definition*.  KERL'S  SHORTER  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  is 
"specially  adapted  for  use  in  schools  where  only  one  text-book  in  grammar  and  compo- 
sition Is  desired.  It  is  arranged  upon  a  new  plan,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  Common  Schools. 

WEBSTER'S   SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

The  only  National  standard  authority  in  Orthography,  Definition,  and  Pronunciation. 

GRAY'S   BOTANIES. 

More  extensively  used  than  all  others  combined. 
7-tf  sBL.  &e  &***  Pa**- 


Amerie&B  EfaeatUftal  Series* 


SPENCERIAN    PENMANSHIP. 

First  published  in  this  country  in  1848.  AH  other  systems  of  Penmanship  in  existence 
at  that  time  have  passed  oat  of  use;  while  the  Spencer  ian,  represented  through  the  va- 
rious publications  oy  nine-tenths  of  the  most  skillful  penmen  and  successful  teachers, 
is  to-day  the  acknowledged  AMERICAN  8TANDABJD  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

WILLSON'S   HISTOBIES. 

This  series  is  famous  for  being  systematic,  complete,  *nd  most  perfectly  graded  of  any 

before  the  public. 

FASQUELLE'S   FRENCH  COURSE. 

This  course  has  had  a  success  unrivalled  in  this  country,  having  passed  through  more 

than  fifty  editions. 

WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  COURSE. 

Founded  on  similar  principles  with  Fasquelle's  system. 

LOOMIS'  FIRST  STEPS  IN  MUSIC. 

Being  a  graded  course  of  instruction  for  Common  Schools.     The  simple  rudiments  of 
the  subject  are  presented  in  a  progressive  course  of  easy  exercises. 

'  KIDDLE'S  SHORT  COURSE  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

Designed  to  supply  a  brief  course  of  lessons  in  Astronomy,  for  the  use  of  those  whose 
time  and  opportunities  do  not  permit  a  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  The  ob- 
jective plan  has  been  followed  as  far  as  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  the  arrangement 
adapted  to  the  topical  method  of  recitation. 

GREEK   PRAXIS;  OR,   GREEK   FOR 

BEGINNERS. 

By  J.  A.  Spencer,  8.  T.  D.  It  comprises- easy  lessons  in  Orthography,  Etymology  and 
Greek  Beading  Exercises ;  together  with  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary. 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

By  E.  Hunt,  A.  H.  Comprising  representative  selections  from  the  best  authors ;  also, 
list  of  contemporaneous  authors  and  their  principal  works. 

TOWNSEND'S   ANALYSIS  OF   CIVIL 

GOVERNMENT. 

Including  a  critical  and  tabular  analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
Annotations,  <fcc.;  designed  for  use  in  Grammar,  High  and  Normal  Schools,  Academies, 
and  other  institutions  of  learning.    And 

MANY  OTHEE  WELL-KNOWN  WORZS. 


The  Illustrative  Catalogue  descriptive  of  the  American  Educational  Series  of  School 
and  College  Text-Books,  and  the  Educational  Exporter,  a  handsome  publication,  full  of 
useful  information,  mailed  free  to  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer. 

Correspondence  relating  to  Books  for  examination  or  introduction,  from  parties  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  should  be  addressed  to 

M.  R.  BARNARD,  General  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

At  Bowen,  Stewart  A  Co.**,  16  and  18  West  Washington  St.  7-tf 
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SCHOOL  &  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

QUACKENBOS'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Revised  Edition. 

A  Naturaj  Philosophy :  embracing  the  most  recent  Discoveries  in  the  nriou  Branches 
of  Physic*,  and  exhibiting  the  Application  of  Scientific  Principles  in  Every-day 
Life.  Adapted  to  nse  with  or  without  Aparatus,  and  accompanied  with  Practical 
Exercise*  and  numerous  Illustrations.  By  0.  P.  Qvacmvbob,  LL.  D.  12mo,  460 
pages.    $1.76. 

CORNELL'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Physical  Geography :  accompanied  with  Nineteen  Pages  of  Maps,  a  great  variety  of 
Map-questions,  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations ; 
and  embracing  a  detailed  Description  of  the  Physical  Features  of  the  United 
8tates.    By  8.  S.  Coumbll.    Large  4to,  104  pages.    $1.60. 

LOOKYEB'S  ASTRONOMY. 

Elements  of  Astronotnv  ;  accompanied  with  numerous  Illustrations,  a  Colored  Bepre- 
eentation  of  the  8olar,  Stellar,  and  Nebular  Spectra,  and  Celestial  Charts  of  the 
Northern  and  the  8outh*<rn  Hemisphere.  By  J.  Nobmah  Lookybb.  American 
Edition,  revised  and  specially  adapted  to  the  Schools  of  the  United  Statee.  12mo, 
312  pages.    $1.76. 

HUXLEY  AND  YOUMAITO  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  Elements  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  A  Text- Book  for  Educational  Institutions. 
By  Thomas  H.  Huxlby,  F.  B.  8.,  and  William  Jat  Youxabs,  M.  D.  lino,  420 
pages,  $1.76. 

An  original  work,  not  compiled  from  other  authorities,  but  an  authority  in  itself, 
and  already  accepted  as  such  in  the  scientific  world  Professor  Huxley  ranks  among 
the  first  of  living  physiologists,  *nd  his  opinions  are  received  with  deference  by  the 
most  advaooed  minds.  This  book  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  subject 
from  the  crude  statements  and  doubtful  doctrines  which  had  crept  into  the  popular 
tfxt -books  thiouich  the  Incompetence  of  compilers. 

Th**  general  subject  of  Hygiene,  prepared  by  Dr.  Toumans,  treats  of  the  Scope  and 
Aim  of  Hygiene ;  Air  and  Health  ;  Exercise  and  Health ;  Mental  Hyglne. 

YOUMAirS  BOTANY. 

"  The  Fret  Book  of  Botany."  Designed  to  cultivate  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children. 
By  Eliia  A.  Toumams.  12mo,  202  pages.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  with  300  En- 
gravings   Price  reduced.    $1.00. 

This  is  the  best  Primary  Botany  "now  in  use,  in  four  respects: 

First— It  secures  a  knowledge  of  plants  themselves,  and  thus  lays  the  only  true  foun- 
dation for  the  science  of  Botany. 

JSeo-nd —It  organises  "  Object  Teaching"  Into  a  connected  and  coherent  method. 

TatreV-It  drains  the  observing  powers  in  a  systematic  way,  and  thus  lays  the  proper 
ba*is  of  education. 

Fourth— It  is  adapted  to  private  study  and  self-culture,  as  well  as  for  schools. 

WHAGE'S  GERMAN  METHOD. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  Hbbxab  D.  Wbaob,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  German  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  late  of  New  York 
University.  12mo,  316  pages.  $1.60.  Contains  in  sixty  lessons  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  German  Language.  Develops  the  plan  suggested  by  Marcel  in 
44  The  Study  of  Language."  Endorsed  by  Dr.  How  Ann  Obobby,  and  many  other 
eminent  linguists.    Kby,  $1.00. 

+*+A  copy  of  any  of  the  above  works,  for  examination,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, to  any  Teacher  or  School-Officer  remitting  one-half  its  price. 

•W  For  information  in  regard  to  introduction  of  all  Educational  Works  published 
by  D.  Affliton  A  Co.  Address 

GEO.  H.  TWISS, 

7-1  Columbus,  Ohio,  Agent  for  Central  States. 


CORNELL'S   GEOGRAPHIES. 


The  Best  The  Cheapest.   The  Host  Popular. 


L     PRTMAttY  GEOGRAPHY.    Price,  90  cents. 

tt  /  IHTBBMEDIATS  GEOGRAPHY.    Price,  $1.60 
"■•  \  QUA  MM  AB-SOHOOIi  GEOGRAPHY.    Price,  $1.75. 

[The  chief  difference  between  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar-School  is,  that  the 
latter,  though  no  more  elevated  in  style,  present*  a  greater  variety  of  Map  Questions, 
and  a  larger  number  of  localities  to  be  memorised,  and  is  fuller  on  the  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  United  States.  Either  of  these  may  be  taken  as  No.  2  of  the  series,  at  the 
option  of  those  using  them.] 

III.    OOBXTSLL'8  PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY.     The  most 

interesting  and  instructive  work  on  this  snbjeot  ever  presented  for  the  we  of  the 
schools  of  this  country.    Price,  $1.80. 


Ve  Pvaetloal  Veaehev*  • 

Tn  uniform  testimony  of  educators  is,  that  too  muota  time  is  given  to  details  in 
the  stndy  of  Geography.  Books  are  too  elaborate,  and  series  too  expensive.  The  eost 
of  books  is  several  times  that  in  any  other  elementary  branoh  of  stndy.  Tet  every  new 
series,  esesjw  Cornell's,  is  made  more  elaborate  and  more  expensive  in  the  eagerness  of 
authors  to  exhaust  the  subject.  Thousands  of  dollars  can  be  saved  in  every  city  by 
using 

Cornell's   Geographies. 


Tet  the  whole  snbjeot  is  covered  and  nothing  essential  omitted,  so  judicious  has  been 
the  author  In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  matter  without  repetition.  No  series 
Is  complete  without  a  separate  Treatise  on  Physical  Geography,  yet  In  several  other  se- 
ries no  book  on  that  subject  has  been  prepared,  and,  if  added,  will  make  them  so  expen- 
sive, and  take  so  much  time  to  complete,  that  other  equally  Important  subjects  must 
be  entirely  neglected.  Children,  like  the  huge  Atlas,  that  figures  at  the  head  of  new 
books,  are  groaning  under  the  world  on  their  shoulders,  and  are  being  crashed  into 
early  graves  by  more  and  more  Geography.  The  unrivaled  maps,  beauty  of  illustration, 
conciseness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  language— the  result  of  years  of  patient  thought, 
experience,  and  advice— place  Cornell's  Geographies  far  ahead  of  all  competitors 
and  the  wise,  the  prudent,  and  the  merciful,  will  and  are  using  them  by  the  millions 
all  over  the  country. 


^1%-  Specimen  copies  of  the  above  works  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  Teaobers  and 
School  Officers,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price ;  and  a  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
gratis,  on  application. 

Address:  GEO.  H.  TWISS, 

Agent  for  Central  Statu, 
t-tf  COLUMBUS.  O. 
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STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


ANTHON'S  CLASSICAL  SEBIE8.  The  most  oompUU  Classical  Series  published  fa 
America. 

LOOMIS'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES.  The  favorite  in  American  Colleges  and 
Academies. 

CUBTIU8  AND' SMITH'S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  SERIES.  Peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.    The  two  first  Latin  Books  now  ready. 

HOOKER'S  8ERIBS  ON  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES.     The  only  complete  and  pro- 
gressive Series.    In  Eight  Books,  vis.,  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  in  Three  Parts,  a 
Small  Chemistry,  a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  an  Natural  Philosophy 
Natural  History,  and  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

WADDEL'3  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A  small  book,  containing  only 
each  matter  as  should  be  memorized  by  the  pnpil. 

FOWLER'S  GRAMMARS.  These  Books,  adapted  especially  to  the  requirements  of 
Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools. 

DALTON'S  PHT8IOLOGT.  Just  published  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading  Col- 
leges, besides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

HA  YEN'S  RHETORIC.    (JuH  Beady.)    New,  fresh  and  practical. 

WINOHELL'S  GEOLOGICAL  CHART.  The  only  Chart  which  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusions of  modern  geologists. 

COMFORT'S  GERMAN  COURSE.  (JuH pnbKsktd.)  Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  entirely  Ignorant  of  the  German  language. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  In  us*. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORIES.  Comprising  8mtth's  Greece,  Liddell's  Rome,  Student's 
France,  Student's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and 
Smith's  Old  and  New  Testament  Histories.  Each  History  complete  in  one  12me 
rolume. 

SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIES.  For  High  Schools  and  Academies.  Greece,  Rome 
and  England  now  ready. 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARIES,  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal 

and-  Paraphrastic 
WILLIAMSON'S  CONCENTRIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial.    Invaluable eida 

to  the  study  of  Astronomy.   The  other  Globe  is  of  glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  It 

the  Stars,  Oolures,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  etc. 
BOYD'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.    An  Eclectic.    Presenting  the  views  of  most  of  the 

noted  writers  on  the  subject. 

DUFF'S  BOOK-KEEPING.    The  newest  and  most  complete.    Practically  Illustrating 

Merchants',  Manufacturers',  Private  Bankers',  Railroad  and  National  Bank  ac- 
counts. 

DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

DRAPER'S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY.  Made  for  use  in  Colleges  and 
Academies. 

FOSTER'S  CHEMISTRY  AND  APPARATUS.  A  complete  set  of  all  the  appasmtss 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  in  the  work  is  furnished  for  $46. 

SALKELD'S    FIRST   BOOK    IN    SPANISH.     Adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of 

learners. 

KNAPP'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  READER.  Written  by  an  American  who  fully 
appreciated  the  difficulties  of  American  pupils. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  with  reference  to  the  American  people. 

PARKER*8  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Students  of  all  grades. 

SCHOOL  LYRICS :  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns,  for  Devotional  Exercises  in 
Schools. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICONS.  Anthon's  Latln-English  and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary, Andrews*  Latin-English  Lexicon,  Riddle  and  Arnold's  English-Latin  Lex- 
icon, Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon,  Yonge's  English  Greek  Lexicon, 
Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary, 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionary,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Drisler's  Greek- 
English  and  English-Greek  Lexicon,  (is pros.) 

And  many  other  Valuable  Educational  Works. 

For  terms,  address,  HARPER  ft  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York, 

1-tf  Or,  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Lock  Box  140,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


HARPER'S  8CHOOL  HI8TOBY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    By  D.  B.  Soott  A  M 
fl.60.  "     '* 

Teachers  who  have  been  unable  to  And,  among  the  many  imperfect  work*  offered  them 
a  School  History  containing  the  elements  which  should  rightly  compose  such  a  work' 
will  find  in  this  work  that  accuracy,  sense  of  proportion,  and  careful  generalisation 
which  are  necessary  to  a  successful  text-book  on  the  History  of  the  United  States.    It 
contains  an  unusual  number  of  valuable  maps. 

WILSON'S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER.    $1.40. 

This  book  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  author's  other  Beading-Books,  and  embra- 
ces, in  brief,  the  principles  of  Rhetorio,  Criticism.  Eloquence  and  Oratory,  as  applied 
to  both  prose  and  poetry.  \  The  whole  adapted  to  Elocutionary  Instruction. 
WILSON'S  8PBLLEB  AND  ANALYZER.    45  oents. 

In  addition  to  containing  several  times  as  much  matter  for  Spelling-Lessons  as  any 
other  book  of  its  site.  It  imparts  thorough  elementary  instruction  in  the  formation 
derivation  and  uses  of  words.  ' 

FRENCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    60  oents. 

A  practical  work,  rather  than  a  book  of  arithmetical  pussies.  This  book  oomnlctea 
the  author's  Common  School  Course.  r 

OALKINS'  OBJECT  LE8SONS.    $1.60. 

To  parents  and  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  train  the  perosntlve  faonltlaa  of 
children,  this  book  is  of  great  assistance  and  value.  ^^  ^  wcniuea  oi 

MARCH'S  PAR8ER  AND  ANALYZER:    An  Elementary  Work  on  Grammar.    40 
oents. 

This  book  is  so  made  as  to  train  the  pupil  to  see,  hear  and  think,  as  well  as  to  rentes*, 
ber  rightly.    The  briefest  accurate  definitions  are  given,  followed  by  problems  Which 
the  pot il  is  to  solve,  and  so  work  out  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  principles 
and  rules.    The  diagram  analysis  will  be  found  easy,  stimulating  and  helpful. 
DALTON'8  PHYSIOLOGY.    $1.60. 

This  book,  while  containing  a  snficiency  of  matter  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
College  course,  is  written  in  language  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  who 
compose  the  higher  classes  of  our  Common  Schools. 


HARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS,  WITH  MARGINAL  DRAWING  LESSONS.  $2.00 
per  dosen.  *    ^^ 

Six  numbers,  comprising  ths  full  Common  School  Course,  now  ready 
These  books  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  seriously  felt— the  need  of  some  meth- 
od of  teaching  Drawing  in  Common  Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  needof  a 
special  teacher. 

HARPER'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SLATE,  with  accompanying  Cards,  containing 
over  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing  and  Arithmetic. HEw 
per  dosen. 
This  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools  and  forms 

an  excellent  and  practical  Introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books 

™El£!w?22L£*&  Co,0"d-  Mw,u' ,11TOJ  Umaui- •"»«  *'*- 

These  Charts  are  designed.  In  connection  with  the  accompanying  Manual  of  lnstruc- 

*ft S  MarCina 2STS  ***  %♦  Primary  Object  Lossoni,''  ty  N.  A.  Oalkinst  tofo?. 
nisn  the  teacher  with  the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  application  of  a  true  system  of 
Elementary  Instruction.  In  the  Six  Reading  Chart*  the  type  Is  sufficiently  large  to  be 
easily  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  These  Charts  will  be  furnished  either  senad 
rately  or  in  fall  sets,  either  mounted  or  in  sheets.  Whsn  mounted,  two  are  on  a  card 
of  the  sine  of  each  chart,  about  28  by  90  inohes.  The  sheets  are  mailable ;  the  mounts- 
charts  can  be  ssnt  only  by  express  or  as  freight.  -~  -— 

HOOKER'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF'NATURE,  in  Three  Parts:  Part  I  Plants*  Part 
jtt  Animals;  Part .IEU  Air  Waten  Light,  Heat,  eto !p« -YU'w^ul  Th? 
Three  Parts  bound  in  One  Yolome,  $2.00.  '       «■»•■.    *■• 

In  this  littls  book  the  author's  object  is  to  supply  the  parent  and  teacher  with  the 
means  of  introducing  ths  child  into  three  departments  of  Natural  Science,  vis.,  Bote- 
ny,  Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  lessons  are  simply,  conCrtlyand 
entertainingly  written,  within  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  children:  and  are  intend" 
ed  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  take  up  the  author's  higher  books.    Address  *-•*■■ 

HABPEB  *  BROTHERS,  PttMlshors,  New  York; 
1-"  Or,  J.  M.  OLOOTT,  Lock-Box  140,  Indianapolis. 
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PBACTIOAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  INEXPENSIVE,  AND  GIVE  UNIVERSAL 

SATISFACTION. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  8EBIES. 


0HABA0TERI8TTOS. 


Mitchell's  New  Flrwt  Lessons  in  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography. 
Hand -Book  of  Map  Drawing. 

ADYANCBD  SERIES. 

Mitchell's  New  Geography  and  Atlae. 
Mitchell's  New  Physic*!  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography. 
Mitchell's  Ancient  Atlae. 


of  the  Text. 


3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 


1.  Simplicity  and  Olearn 
t.  Gradual  and  Constant 

Conciseness  and  Completeness  of 

nlttons. 
Elegance  and  Accuracy  of  the  Maps. 
Faithful  and  attractive  Illustration 
Uniform  method  of  treating; 

topics. 
Political  and  Physical  Geography  gt 

equal  prominence. 
A  Practical  Map  Drawing. 


Mitchell*!  New  Geographies  are  no  mere  experiments.    The  actual  teat  of 
of  sohools  has  proved  the  superiority  of  both  the  system  and  the  series. 
contain  among  their  features  everything  of  merit  claimed  for  certain  "new  syi 
the  only  difference  being :  Mitchell,  free  from  a  bias  for  combinations  of  difficult  theories 
and  indefinite  facte,  presents  Geography  in  a  logical,  teachable,  and  sensible 
Please  saaeWas  and  eemyare. 


Mitchell'*  New  Outline  Mapt, 

small  series.  In  portfolios  or  on  rollers,  ten  dollars  a  set ;  Mitchell's  New  Outline 
large  series,  on  rollers,  twenty  dollars  a  est;  and  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than,  any 
series.    Beautiful  and  accurate. 


g.  G.  Goodrich's  (Peter  Parley's)  Pictorial  Histories* 

Up  to  the  times ;  complete,  but  not  redundant ;   the  great  historical  mete,  eventful 
epochs  and  important  dates,  without  idle  speculation  and  tiresome  details, 
la  the  lively  and  pleating  style  of  which  Peter  Parley  is  peculiarly  the  snestei 
Ing: 

Child's  Pictorial  History  of  United  States.    Pictorial  History  of  Borne. 
Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 

Pictorial  History  of  England.  Pictorial  History  of  the  World. 

Pictorial  History  of  France.  Pictorial  Natural  History. 


Martlndale'e  Primary  Speller.        Coppee's  Academic  Speaker. 


Maftlndale's  Complete  Speller. 

Bailey's  Scholars'  Companion. 

Bingham's  English  Grammar. 

Hart's  English  Grammar. 

Hart's  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Ooppee's  Elements  of  Bhetoric. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic. 


Tenney's  Geology. 
Stookhardt's  Chemistry. 
How's  Ladles*  Seeders. 
Bingham's  Latin  Series. 
Mitchell's  New  Reference  Atlas. 
Haldeman'e  Affixes— new  Edition. 


Mitchell's  Geographies,  Goodrich's  Histories,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  upon  the  moat  lib- 
eral terms  for  Introduction.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Circulars.  Correspondence  and 
risits  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  School  literature  cordially  invited. 

D.  W.  Proctor, 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

fie  H.  Butler  «fc  Co.* 

all  MARKET  8TBEET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


23  MILES  THE  SHORTEST. 


3 


The  ONLY   Line   running   PULLMAN'S   celebrated   DRAWING- 
ROOM  SLEEPING  CARS  from  HRW  YORK,  PITTS- 
BUEG,  LOUI&VII.LV.  CINCINNATI,  and 
INDIANAPOLIS,  to 

ST.  LOUIS  WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

Pauengen  should   remember  that   this  is  the  Great  WeBt   Bound 

Boats  Tor  Kansas  City.  Leavenworth  Lawrence,  To- 

peka.  Junction  City,  Fort  Scott,  and  St.  Joseph. 


rlllfDIUTC  TO  KANSAS,  for  tha  purpose  of  eitabll.blnr  tbauielvaa  In 
LITllUnan  lo  new  homo., -ill  bale  liberal  dl«rin>lDatlon,n.d«iptlielr  (..of 
by  tbl.  Line,  satlafaotory  coiumntatkin  on  r-gnlnr  rate,  will  be  glTin  to  ColonliU 
and  large  parties  trfirellog  togathsr :  \od  their  baggage,  emigrant  ontflt  aed  .took, 
will  be  ahlpped  on  Iba  moat  r.Toralj]*  term.,  preaeDtlng  to  Colonlsta  sad 
FaUdllM  >nph  Comfort,  and  Accommodation,  u  are  praaantoT  by  NO  OTHBB 

TICKETS  «■  bo  oM.iaed  .t  all  the  principal  Ticket  Officer  In  tha  Baatern,  Middle 

and  Son ( t»r n  Ste Mm, 

0.  E.  rOLLETT,  Geo.  Fin.  Agt.  St  Lcmli. 
SOBT.  ZHXSTT,  Eastern  Fan.  Ajrt,,  Indianapolis. 

JOBS    E.    SIMPSON, 

S-tr  General  Superintendent,  Indlanapolla. 

INDIANA   SCHOOL  FURNITOBE  WORK., 


Ceraer  Sixth  and  Walnut  Street*, 
RICHMOND,  -        -        INDIANA. 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE,    HALL,    DEPOT 

CHURCH    SEATING,    Eta. 
WW  Send  for  oar  Catalog-™,  containing  outs  of  tba  Lataet  and  Bait  Deaki  out. 

EZRA  SMITH  at  CO. 


INDIANA 


mtoi©  BTmwm 


WEBBB  PIANOS. 
MASON  &  HAMLIN  OBGAN8. 
SHEET  MUSIC  and  SMALL  INSTBTTMEXTTB. 


«<  TT/*' 


WiMard's  Musical  Visitor."     50ebs.  a  year. 

A.  G.  WILLARD  &  CO., 

4  and  5  BATES  HOUSE  BLOCK. 

6-tf  INDIANAPOLIS,  ISA. 


J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DSALSB8  IN 


READY  BADE  CLOTH  I II G, 


amy  nnuiisinra  o##m, 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 


IKDUNAPOLIS,  ETD. 


VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 


OP 


WOOLWORTH,   AlNSWORTH    &   COMPANY, 

51,  53,  and  55  JOHN  STREET,  NEW-YOBK. 

1X1      S  T  A.  T  E     STREET,      OHXOA.OO. 


-•-♦ 


RETAIL    PRICES: 


BARTHOLOMEW'S 

NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  DBAWING. 

The  only  regularly  graded  system  of  Drawing  pub- 
lished.    Jt  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  Draw- 
ing is  a  study  and  can  be  taught. 


Bartholomew's    Drawing -Books, 

12  Nos.,  each $o  40 

The  following  numbers  are  now  ready : 

No.  1. — Horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  to- 
gether with  plane  figures  and  ornamental 
forms  composed  of  curved  lines. 

No,  2.  —  Inclined  lines  and  ornamental 
forms  composed  of  horizontal,  vertical,  and 
inclined  lines,  curved  lines,  circles,  and  or- 
namental forms  composed  of  curved  lines. 

No.  3. — Initiatory  lessons  in  Perspective; 
the  method  of  drawing  from  objects  explain- 
ed ;  the  Laws  of  Light ;  Shade  and  Shadow 
presented. 

Not  4. — Advanced  Lessons  on  the  subjects 
presented  in  No.  3. 

No.  5. — Lessons  in  drawing  Fruit  and 
Flowers. 

No.  6. — Initiatory  Lessons  on  Foreground 
and  Foliage. 

No.  9.  —  Initiatory  Lessons  on  Animal- 
I>rawing. 

No.  10. — Advanced  Lessons  on  Animal- 
Drawing. 

Sketches  from  Nature,  5  Nos.,  each 50 

Sketches.     Bound, 4  50 

Perspective.    8vo, 1  25 

Cards  5  Nos.,  each 30 

Lessons,  6  Nos.,  each 20 

Blank  Drawing- Books, 25 

Guide  to  Drawing'  Hooka  for  Teach- 
ers.    Each  Number 


30 


Primary  Drawing-Cards  of  twenty- 
four  lessous,  in  three  numbers.  First 
series  develops  ihe  idea  of  lines  in  various 
positions,  and  combines  them  into  sym- 
metrical forms. 
One  card  is  devoted  to  Printing,  and  two 

to  Writing, 

Second  series  introduces  curved  lines,  more 
extended  designs,  and  the  drawing  of  ob- 
jects; also  exercises  in  writing, 

Third  series  continues  the  exercises  of  series 
second,  with  more  difficult  objects  and  com- 
plicated designs, ...    

Guide  to  Primary  Card*,  for  Teach- 
ers, for  three  series  of  cards, 


Primary  School  Slate,  with  grooves 
for  attaching  the  cards,  and  ruled  for 

writing  exercises, 

Same,  with  rubber  cushions, 

2>rawing-Book  Covers,  per  dozen,. . . 


20 


20 


20 


30 


25 
60 


B  a  scorn*  s   Works. 

/Esthetics,  or  the  Science  of  Beauty, . . .  $2  00 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric, 1  50 

Brigham's  Scholar's  Register,...        25 

"  Recitation  Card, 03 

Champlin's  Works. 

Text- Book  in  Intellectual  Philosophy,..  1  50 
First  Principles  of  Ethics, 1  50 

Cambridge  Course  of  Physics. 

Chemistry 2  00 

Natural  Philosophy, 2  00 

Astronomy, a  00 

Cambridge  Physics  (Shorter  Course). 

Handbook  of  the  Stars, 1  62 

Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy, 1  25 

Handbook  of  Chemistry, 1  25 

Campbell's  New  German  Course,.  1  35 

Crosby's  Greek  Series. 

Greek  Grammar, a  00 

Greek  Lessons, 1  00 

Greek  Tables, 63 

Xenophon's  Anabasis, 1  25 

Douai  's  German  Grammar, 2  00 


Titx's  American   School   Hymn- 
Jiook, 


4* 
45 


Fltz's  School   Exhibition  Book,.. 

Hanson  A  Bolfe's  Latin  Course. 

Preparatory  Latin  Prose  Book,  3  00 

A  Handbook  of  Latin  Poetry, 3  00 

Selections  from  Ovid  and  Virgil,  with  a 

Vocabulary. 2  00 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,. 2  00 

Ciceronis  Orationes  et  Epistolse  Selectae,  2  00 

Magill's  French  Series. 

A  French  Grammar,  a  new  edition, x  50 

A  Key  to  French  Grammar, 1  00 

An  Introductory  French  Reader, a  00 

French  Prose  and  Poetry, a  00 

Mason's  Gymnastic  Exercises,....      40 

RicJiard's  Latin  Lessons, 1  00 

School  Hymn- Book. 

Fur  Normal,  High,  and  Grammar  Schools,    60 


School  Psalter. 

For  Devotional  Exercise  in  Schools, 


IS 


Sawyer's  Latin  Primer, 4° 

Wilson's     Treatise    on     English 

Punctuation, 2  00 
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WWill  be  sent  Gratis  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  on  application."^* 

1                                                                                                                                                       1 

•                                                                                                                                           • 

■ 
•             •                                                               • 

< 

Catalogue. 

* 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co/s 

ILLUSTRATED 


ESCRIPTIVE  Wi  ATALOGUE 


OF  THR 


Eclectic  Educational  Series 


OF 


Jlr^sol  anil  $allfg?  $?*i~$nafrs. 


CINCINNATI,   o. 


Quyot's  Qeographical  Series, 

The  New  System  Triumphant. 

The  true  theory  is  found  tolbe  practical ! 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  school  books  has  such  success  attended  the  publication  of  a 
work. 

Adopted  by  over  15,000  Schools  in  the  Northwest. 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Florida,  and  Arkansas. 
Used  in  every  important  Normal  School  in  the  country. 
Used  in  over  3,000  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges. 

Over  Two  Million  Copies  Sold  It 


Common  School  Series. 

GUYOTS  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  Fully  Illustrated,  96  pages.   $0.75 

GUYOT'S   INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.      Elegantly   Illustrated, 

Eighteen  full  page, 'copper-plate  maps.     118  pages.  -  -  1,60 

This  essential  advantage  of  presenting  the  complete  Common  School  Course  in 
only  two  books — instead  of  running  through  from  three  to  jive,  as  is  usually  done — 
is  secured  by  the  better  and  more  skilful  combination  of  political  and  physical  facts, 
which  so  distinguishes  Prof.  Guyot's  flams  and  method  of  developing  the  science. 

THESE    GEOGRAPHIES 

Hold  their  position  in  schools  signally  -well,  and  in  the  severe  competition  of  busi- 
ness, are  displaced  far  lets  frequently  than  competing  geographies  are  displaced  by 
them.  * 

I  FOE  SCHOOLS  OF  HIGHER  GRADE, 

«inroT»sicoini!ioN  school  geography, 

GUYOT'S  LARGER  SERIES  OF  WALL  MAPS, 

And^GUYOT'S  NEW  IKANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS 

Enable  teachers  and  pupils  to  continue  the  discussion  from  a  higher  stand-point,  to  the  filling 
out  in  full  proportion,  the  framework  of  Geographical  Science,  so  skilfully  conceived,  and  partly 
developed  in  the  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Text-Books.  K 

Copies  of  Guy  of*  Geographies  will  be  furnished  to  Teacher*  and  School  Officers,  for  examination, 

wtt'h  reference  to  introduction  at 


Elementary  40  Cento*  Intermediate,  80  Cento. 

MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  GEOGRAPHY  SENT  FREE. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  .&  CO., 

rHOMAS  OHABLES,  Agent,  654  Broadway,  Hew  York. 

At  EADLEY  BEOS.,  41  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


ooley's  physical  Science  series 


BY 

LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  A.M., 

Prof,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  T. 


COOLEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ORAL  LESSONS,  and  PRACTICAL  EXPERI- 
MENTS.   (Nearly  Ready.) 
COOLEVS  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY,  elegantly  illustrated.  (In  Press.) 
COOLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  -  -  -  $i  50 

COOLEY'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  -  -  1  25 

COOLEY'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  APPARATUS  AND  EXPERIMENTS.     (In 
preparation.) 

These  works  are  Text  Boohs  rather  than  Reference  Boohs. 

They  contain  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects. 

They  are  especially  adapted  to  use  in  Public  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

They  are  universally  approved  wherever  they  have  been  tested. 


♦ » ♦ 


wpqr's  ijt[Hctkdl  (jfcottiposifon, 


BY 

Mrs.  MARY  J.  HARPER, 

OF    PACKER     INSTITUTE,   BROOKLYN,   N.  Y. 

Used  exclusively  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  and  in  many  Pubhc 
Private  Schools  throughout  the  country.    Price,  $0.90. 


By  D.  B.  CHAMBERLIN. 


•  •• 


ral  {Instruction  and  fllass  Book, 


FULLT  ILLUSTRATED  FOR  PRIM  ART  SCHOOLS. 

One  vol.  elegant  12m,  60  pages.    Price  45c. 

A  GEM  OF  EXCELLENCE,  IN  WHICH  THE  NATURAL  GROWTH  OF 
LANGUAGE  IS  LIKENED  TO  THAT  OF  A  PLANT,  OR  TREE, 
•    WHOSE  PROCESSES  OF  UNFOLDING  ARE  SYMBOLIZED 
WITH  ADMIRABLE  SKILL  AND  SIGNIFICANCE. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &   CO., 

THOMAS  CHABLES,  Agent,  654  Broadway,  New  /ark 

At  HADLEY  BROS.,  41  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


FELTEH'S  ARITHMETICS. 


A  — 


Natural,  jgmctirdl,  mid  ^ttrnctive  Series 


OF 


wm  mmm  m  ml 


COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

Fetter's  Primary  Arithmetic  (ZUns.)  $0.30 
Fetter's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  0.75 
Fetter's  Gram.  School  Arithmetic,     0.90 


INDEPENDENT  BOOKS. 

Fetter's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  $0.25 
Fetter's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  -  0.45 
Fetter's  Teachers' Manual,  -   -    -  0.25 


DISTINGUISHING    FEATURES. 

They  introduce  mental  and  slate  exercises  simultaneously. 

They  develop  the  idea  of  numbers  by  means  of  objects  and  illustrations. 

They  are  better  graded  than  any  other  series. 

They  are  published  with  and  without  answers. 

They  give  great  satisfaction,  because  with  them  Teachers  obtain  Good  Results. 

Supplied  for  examination  or  for  first  introduction  at  One-half  Retail  Price. 


TENNEY'S  WORKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

» 

!•  Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology. 

For  Colleges  and  the  general  reader,  i  vol.,  crown  8vo„  with  over  500  cuts, 
chiefly  of  American  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Shell-Fishes,  Sea- 
Urchins,  Star-Fishes,  Sea-Anemones,  and  Corals. 

Several  American  Animals  are  here  depicted  for  the  first  time. 

II.  Tenney's  Natural  History  of  Animals. 

x  vol.,  8vo.,  containing  (with  few  exceptions)  the  same  cute  as  the  Manual  of 
Zoology. 

This  is  the  book  generally  preferred  for  High  Schools  and  Seminaries  and  serves 
as  a  key  to  Tenney  s  Natural  History  Tablets,  but  it  is  complete  without  them. 

III.  Tenney's  Natural  History  Tablets. 

Mounted  on  Muslin,  with  rollers,  beautifully  colored  and  varnished.  Finely 
adapted  to  Class  Instruction  and  for  Object  Lessons. 

For  information  with  reference  to  above  books  and  tablets,  address 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

THOMAS  CEABLES,  Agent,  654  Broadway,  New  York. 

At  HADLEY  BROS.,  41  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


PERCE'S 


STYLES  *  PEICH. 


HA3NITIC 


(Hofoes. 


Plain  Stand .|4N 


Semi -Meridian" 


■  ■ 

t      sismT-MeTidiiiT"";  u  m 

7       Full-Meridian  ....  M  « 
11        Plain    Stand «0* 

11     scmi-usridiu ...  m  m 

11       Fall  S£m*u,....  »« 
Libran,style,  luleudidly 
mounted .(«> 


THE  OHXY  GLOBE* 


jUnttgutfe  Ob]Nte.tr 
Poroe'i  SloUi. 


Ilinstrate  Attraction  ol 

Grayitation ! ! 


Ho  School  en  afltard  to  do 
without  thorn. 


Giraffe;!,/ 

or  Biaon  ;  1.  Cut 

A.  Hlppoporamu 

T.  Sea] ;  S.  Tirer 

10.  Maui  O.  ;    11.  Llmi;  11 

Kangaroo,    PRICE.  SUat 

II.  —  Nstional  Plus,  beaa. 
Cft.ll y  ud  correctly  catered, 
PKICE.U|1.B0.    "        **n"™'~ 

13V    These  object!  are  pack- 


BtaA  MrrairH.w. 


O 0TOTS  PHYSICAL  WALL  MAPS, 

FOR    SCHOOLS. 


"OUYOT'S  MAPS  ■ 


incomparably  superior. "—Prof.  L.  AQASSIZ. 


Map  of  the  World. fMec 

Mip  of  Europe 

Mapof  A-ia 


United  Stale* (  H 


Serbia  n*.  a. 

Hap  of  the  UnlUd  Statu ....$4  00 

Map  of  North  A-.™t 4  00 

Hap  of  Sooth  America 8  00 

Map  of  Europe 4  00 

Map  of  Ada GOO 


I    Nori 


Map  of  the  Hem  Up 

The  Cora  man  & 
Guyot,  especially  fo 
ful  in  Dittrict  Schoo 
suitable  both  for  eaT. 


ie  Maps  ore  of  a 


i  of  lb 


10  '  PER  SET,  HG.0O.  Packed  In  a  neat  box. 
■red  by  the  celebrated  Geographer,  Prof.  Arnold 
noola  of  all  gradee.  It  trill  be  found  especially  to- 
invenient  size,  and  are  put  up  Id  a  handy  paclafa, 

Series  leacept  Serine  No.  Sand  the  Common  School 


Serie.)  can  be  .elected,  if  a  fall  set 

A  KEY  TO  GUYCrS  MAPS.    One  Volume,  net  price,  To  cents. 

Plan  of  the  City  of  Athens,  |1B  "'Map  oi^Italft  wftri  Plan  oi  the  City  of  Rome,  (J6.    The 
OUYOT'S  MAPDRAW1NO  CARDS     Male i'pspe'r. 


PI 

NEW  AND  IMPKOVED  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Iilberal  Terms  for  Fimt  I ntTodnction. 


ECLECTIC  EEOGUPIIiES, 

I.  Prinary.      II,  htsfwdiitt.     III.  fiiM. 

Only  THBES  BOOKS  in  the  Series. 

New  and  philosophical  arrangement  of 
natter :  Physical  and  Political  Geography 
united  in  a  way  that  can  not  fail  to  inter- 
sat:  Illustrations  all  new  and  elegantly 
engraved:  the  most  practical  system  of 
nap-drawing  and  the  most  beautiful  and 
artistically  executed  maps  yet  published. 
Spkcimen  Pa oxs  sbmt  gratis. 


SCHUYLER'S  COMPUTE  ALGEBRA. 

Sufficiently  elementary  for  beginners? 
who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arith- 
metic, and  sufficiently  advanced  and  thor- 
ough for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the 
Higher  Mathematics.  The  demonstrations- 
though  dear,  are  concise. 


ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PEIMMSMF, 

COPY-BOOKS. 

No.  1;  No.  2;  No.  3;  No  4;  No.  6  Boys; 
No.  6  Girls;  No.  6  Boys;  No.  6  Girls;  No.  7 
Boys;  No.  7  Girls;  No.  8  Variety  of  Capi- 
tals; No.  8  Girls,  (nearly  ready.) 

The  OirW  books  contain  the  same  copies 
as  the  corresponding  numbers  for  2toy«, 
hut  in  smaller  handwriting. 

OTHER  FEATURES. 

The  Eclectic  System  also  inoludes  an 
XxBRCisi-BooKy  hamd-Booc,  and  Wbit- 
ihg-Oabdb. 

These  are  now  ready,  and  Teachers  are 
earnestly  invited  to  send  fee  full  descrip- 
tive circulars  of  them,  and  to  give  the  Ec- 
lectic Penmanship  a  trial. 


WHITE'S  GRADED   SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 

Complete  Series  in  Three  Book*. 

num.  iothumum.   complete' 

White's  Arithmetics  have  met  with  the 
unqmalijied  approval  and  commendation  of 
prominent  educators  to  whom  they  have 
keen  submitted.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  teachers  will  find  them  the  but 
Arithmetics  for  the  use  of  Graded  Schools 
yet  offered;  the  only  ones  employing  the 
new  methods,  and  in  which  the  great  desid- 
eratum in  Arithmetic— the  complete  union 
of  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic— is 
reached;  while  the  compactMea*  of  the 
Series  (thsre  being  only  three  hooks)  ren- 
ders them  the  mast  economical. 


HARVEY'S  GRAMMARS. 

Elementary  Grammar. 

English  Grammar. 

Harvey's  Grammars  are  clear  and  defi- 
nite in  statement :  accurate  and  eoncise  in* 
definition :  thorough  and  comprehensive  in 
treatment.  They  have  been  officially 
recommended  or  adopted  fbr  exclusive  use 
in  the  public  schools  of 

Nebraska,        North  Carolina, 

Mississippi,     South  Carolina, 

Louisiana,        Virginia, 

Kentuoky,  Georgia, 

and  have  a  wide  circulation  in  many  other 
States. 

can's  "isfiTOTE  beaded. 

Embraces  practical  directions  to  Teach*' 
era ;  exercises  in  all  §radet  of  reading, 
from  Primary  to  the  most  advanced,  in- 
cluding selectieas  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources;  and  a  chapter  on  the  method  of 
conducting  Teachers*  Institutes.  No 
work  hitherto  published  at  all  resembles 
it,  either  in  design  or  execution. 


SCHUYLER'S  LOGIC 


A  compact  and  scholarly  treatise  upon 
this  subject.  Published  in  attractive  style 
—colored  cloth,  tinted  paper. 


(TOD'S  BHETOBIUL  READER. 

Just  published.  Contains  a  great  Ta- 
riety of  choice  selections  in  prose  and) 
poetry  not  hitherto  published  in  this  form. 
The  work  is  the  result  ef  the  Author's- 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  elocution  for 
>  fifteen  years,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
valuable  text-book  on  the  subject  yet 
'issued. 

lORTOl'S  Wl  FBILOSOPBT. 

Illustrated  with  360  engravings.  Em- 
braces the  latest  discoveries  to  date  of  pub- 
lication. The  language  and  definitions- 
are  clear  and  precise;  facts  are  stated 
with  accuracy;  and  the  subjects  are 
,  treated  in  due  proportion. 


An  IUmtrated  DeeeripHve  Catalogue  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Skuiis  has  Just  been 
published  in  handsome  style,  and  will  he  forwarded  to  any  address  on  application  to- 
the  Publishers. 

Descriptive  Circulars  of  any  of  the  above  New  Books,  with  recommendations  from 
feuding* educators,  furnished  on  application. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

137  Walnut  Street,  28  Bond;  Street. 

9-tf  OletCtlttATU  Hiw  Tc 
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STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 


ANTHON'8  CLASSICAL  SERIES.    The  most  oompUU  Classical  Series  published  U 
America. 

LOOMIS'8  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES.  The  favorite  hi  American  College*  and 
Academies. 

OURTIUS  AND  SMITH'S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  SERIES.  Peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.    The  two  first  Latin  Hooks  now  ready 

BOOKERS   SERIES  ON  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCE8.     The  only  complete  an<f  pro- 
gresslTe  Series.    In  Eight  Books,  viz.,  a  Child's  Book*  of  .Nature,  In  Three  Parts,  a 
Small  Chemistry,  a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  an  Natnral  Philosophy 
Natural  History,  end  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

WADDEL'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A  small  book, containing  only 
such  matter  as  should  be  memorized  by  the  pupil. 

FOWLER'S  GRAMMARS.  These  Books,  adapted  especially  to  the  requirement*  of 
Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools. 

©ALTON'S  PHTSlOIiOGT.  Just  published  and  already  adopted  by  many  leadings- 
leges,  besides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

HAVEN'S  RHETORIC.    (Just  Beady.)    New,  freah  .and  practical. 

WINCHELL'S  GEOLOGICAL  CHART.  The  only  Okart  which  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusions of  modern  geologists. 

COMFORT'S  GERMAN  COURSE.  {JuU.publUked.)  Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  German  language. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  test  systematic  treatises  in  use. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORIES.  Comprising  8mith's  Greece,  Liddell's  Rome,  Student's 
France,  Student's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and 
Smith's  Old  and  New  Testament  Histories.  Each  History  complete  in  one  lime 
volume. 

8MITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIE8.  For  High  Schools  and  Academies.  Greece,  Room 
and  England  now  ready. 

OLA8SICAL  LIBRARIES,  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal 
and  Paraphrastic. 

WILLIAMSON'S  CONCENTRIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial.  Invaluable  aids 
to  the  study  of  Astronomy.  The  other  Globe  is  of  glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  it 
the  Stars,  Colures,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  etc 

BOYD'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  Eclectic.  Presenting  the  views  of  most  of  the 
noted  writers  on  the  subject. 

DUFF'S  BOOK-KEEPING.    The  newest  and  most  complete.    Practically  .Illustrating 

Merchants',  Manufacturers',  Private  Bankers',  Railroad  and  National  Bank  ac- 
counts. 

DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

DRAPER'S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY.  Made  for  use  in  Colleges  and 
Academies. 

FOSTER'S  CHEMISTRY  AND  APPARATUS.  A  complete  set  of  all  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  in  the  work  is  furnished  for  $45. 

SALKELD'S  FIRST   BOOK    IN    SPANISH.     Adapted  to  the  needs  of  aU  classes  of 
*        learners. 

KN  APP'S  FRENCH  .GRAMMAR  AND  READER.  Written  by  an  American  who  fully 
appreciated  the  difficulties  of  American  pupils. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONQMY,'Considered  with  reference  to  the  American  people, 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Students  of  all  grades. 

SCHOOL  LYRICS  t  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns,  for  Devotional  Exercises  la 
Schools. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICONS.  Antbon's  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Die 
tionary,  Andrews'  Latin-English  Lexicon,  Riddle  and  Arnold's  English-Latin  Lex 
icon,  Liddell  and  8cott's  Greek-English  Lexicon,  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon, 
Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Antbon's  Classical  Dictionary, 
Smith's  Olassical  Dictionary,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Drialer's  Greek* 
English  and  English-Greek  Lexicon,  (inpreu.) 

And  many  other  Valuable  Educational  Works. 

(For  terms*  address*  -HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York, 

1-tX  Ox,  J.  M.  OLOOTT,  Lock  Box  140,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS, 


HARPER'S  SCHOOL  BISTORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    By  D.  B.  Scott.  A.  M.T 
$1.60. 

Teachers  who  have  been  unabte  to  find,  among  the  many  imperfect  works  offered  them> 
a  School  History  containing  the  elements  which  should  rightly  compose  such  a  workf 
will  find  in-  this  work  that  accuracy,  sense  of  proportion,  and  careful  generalization 
which  are  necessary  to  a  successful  text-book  on  the  History  of  the  United  States.  It 
contains  an  unusual  number  of  valuable  maps. 

WILSON'S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER.    $1.40. 

This  Book  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  anthor's  other  Reading-Books,  and  embra- 
ces, in  brief,  the  principles  of  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Eloquence  and  Oratory,  as  applied 
to  both  prose  and  poetry.    The  whole  adapted  to  Elocutionary  Instruction. 

WILSON'S  SPELLER  AND  ANALTZER.    46  cents. 

In  addition  to  containing  several  times  as  much  matter  for  Spelling-Lessons  as  any 
other  book  of  its  slae,  it  imparts  thorough  elementary  instruction  in  the  formation, 
derivation  and  uses  of  words. 

TRENCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    60  cents. 

A  practical  work,  ratter  than  a  book  of  arithmetical  poesies.  This  book  completes 
the  author's  Common  School  Course. 

CALKINS'  OBJECT  LESSONS.    $1.60. 

To  parents  and  teachers  who  are  eadearvoring  to  train  the  perceptive  faculties  of 
Children,  this  book  is  of  great  assistance  and  value. 

MARCH'S  PARSER  AND  ANALYZER :    An  Elementary  Work  on  Grammar.    4* 

cents. 

This  book  is  so  made  as  to  train  the  pupil  to  see,  hear  and  think,  as  well  as  to  remem- 
ber rightly.  The  briefest  accurate  definitions  are  given,  followed  by  problems  which 
the  puril  irUr solve,  and  so  work  out  tbe  meaning  and*  application  of  the  principles 
and  rules.    The  diagram  analysis  will  be  found  easy,  stimulating  and  helpful. 

DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.    $1.60. 

This  book,  while  containing  a  sufficiency  of  matter  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
College  course,  is  written  in  language  within  the  comprehension  of  the  Children  who 
compose  the  higher  classes  of  our  Common  Schools. 

HARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS,  WITH  MARGINAL   DRAWING  LESSONS.    92.00 
.   per  dozen. 

Six  numbers,  comprising-the  full  Common  School  Course,  now  ready. 

These  book*  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  seriously  felt— the  need  of  somo  meth- 
od of  teaching  Drawing  in  Common  Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a 
special  teacher. 

HARPER'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SLATE,  with  accompanying  Cards,  containing 
oVer  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing  and  Arithmetic.    $9.00 
per  dozen. 
This  is  not  s  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  In  Primary  Schools  and  forms 

an  excellent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books. 

WILSON  AND  CALKINS'  CHARTS,  Colored.  Sheets,  $11.70 ;  Mounted,  $13.00 ;  At- 
las Form,  $20.00 ;  Manual,  $1.60. 

These  Charts  are  designed,  in  connection  with  the  accompanying  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tion by  Marc  las  Wilson,  and  the  **  Primary  Object  Lessons/'  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  to  fur- 
nish the  teacher  with  the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  application  of  a  true 'system  of 
Elementary  Instruction.  In  the  Six  Reading  Chart-*  the  type  is  sufficiently  large  to  bo 
easily  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  These  Charts  will  be  furnished  ekher  sepad 
rately  or  in  full  sets,  either  mounted  or  in  sheets.  When  mounted,  two  are  on  a  card 
of  the  size  of  each  chart,  about  22  by  30  inches,  Tbe  sheets  are  mailable ;  the  mounte- 
charts  can  be  sent  only  by  express  or  as  freight. 

HOOKER'S  CHILD'8  BOOK  OF  NATURE,  in  Three  Parts :  Part  I.,  Plants ;  Part 
II.,  Animals ;  Fart  III.,  Air,  Water,  Light,  Heat,  etc.  Per  Part,  90  cents.  The 
Three  Parts  bound  in  One  Volume,  $2.00. 

In  this  little  book  the  author's  object  is  to  supply  the  parent  and  teacher  with  the 
means  of  introducing  the  child  into  three  departments  of  Natural  Science,  vis.,  Bota- 
ny, Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  lessons  are  simply,  correctly  and 
entertainingly  written,  within  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  children,  and  are  intend- 
ed to  prepare  the  pupil  to  take  up  the  author's  higher  books.    Address 

HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York ; 
1-tf  Or,  J.  M.  OL00TT,  Loek-Box  140,  Indianapolis. 
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new  school  books 
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8WMJYTOJV8  COJVDBJV8EIK 

A  CONDENSED  SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  the  United  States  constructed  for  definite 
results  In  recitation,  and  containing  a  new  method  of  topical  reviews,  fully  Illustrated 
With  maps,  portraits  and  other  engravings.  By  William  Sainton,  A.  M.,  Prof.  History 
In  the  Univ.  of  California,  Anthor  "  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac?"  Ac.  12nu 
vlotlh    900  pages*    Copies  by  mail  Tor  examination  on  rec  &pt  of  76  cents. 

From  the  New  York  Timrn,  June  17, 1871. 

"  Ad  ranee  sheets  of  Swinton's  Condensed  United  States '  hare  for  some  time  beet 
In  the  hands  of  leading  educational  men  of  this  city,  and  We  bnt  express  their  unanl* 
toons  opinion  when  We  say  that  this  manual  marks  an  era  in  School  Histories.  It  eon* 
tains  many  technical  points  of  novelty  and  superiority  which  teachers  will  readily  ap» 
predate.  It  is  clear  in  its  style,  sensible  in  its  tone,  and  impartial  and  catholic  In  iu 
spirit,    The  palpable  merits  of  the  book  will  be  its  own  sufficient  recommendation." 


KEtUL'8  JYEW  ffJstf JsMMJL 

A  SHORTER  COURSB  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  adapted  for  schools  where  only 
one  text-book  in  English  Grammar  Is  required.  By  Simon  Kerl,  A.  M.,  author  of 
Kerf's  Series  of  English  Grammars.  240  pages.  Prloe  76  cents.  Copies  for  examina- 
tion free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  half  the  price. 

From  4.  a  Piekard,  Prim.  High  Softool,  JfOsMmftee,  WU. 

••  For  the  schools  for  which  it  is  designed,  <  Kerf's  Shorter  Course  in  English  Graia» 
mar  *  Is  the  best  work  I  hare  ever  seen." 

From  Bw.  Thornae  ff.  Smoker,  in  (he  Chrfetfoa  Union* 

11  We  are  free  to  commend  '  Kerfs  Shorter  Course '  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  my 
best  grammar  we  have  ever  met  with.*' 


KIDDLE'S  JYEU*  A8TMOJVOJB1X 

* 

A  SHORT  COURSE  IN  A8TR0N0MY  and  the  use  of  Globes  $  designed  to  supply* 
brief  course  of  lessons  in  Astronomy  for  the  use  of  young  pupils*  or  of  those  whose  op* 
portunities  do  not  permit  a  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  By  Henry  Kiddle,  A 
M.,  Supt.  Schools,  a.  Y.  City.  180  pages,  fully  Illustrated.  Price  90  cents.  Copies  by 
mail  for  examination  on  receipt  of  hair  the  price. 

From  Pro/.  Albert  O.  Ho-ft*,  Pro/.  Nat.  gefeece,  New  Jerteg  Ofassfeaf  and  fleienttyte  fasfwsk, 

Highietown^  New  Jeneg* 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  *  Kiddle's  Short  Course  in  Astronomy,1  and  condd. 
er  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  It  presents*  in  con* 
cise  form,  yet  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style,  all  the  important  features  of  the  science 
as  determined  by  the  latest  investigations  and  observations.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend it  as  a  most  excellent  textbook  on  the  elements  of  Astronomy." 

Prom  Pro/.  F.  H.  Smithy  UntooreUj  of  Virginia. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  text- books  from  the  American  press>  in  mechanical  ess* 
cution,  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  best  specimens  of  the  Clarendon  press/* 


LOOMIS*  FIRST  STEPS* 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  MUSIC,  No.  3,  This  book,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  intended  to 
follow  the  two  preceding  volumes,  and  will  be  found  admirably  graded  for  the  purpose* 
Price  35  cents— -by  mail  for  examination  on  receipt  of  26  cents.  The  series  complete* 
comprising  Nos.  1,  2*  and  3,  will  be  sent  for  this  purpose  on  receipt  of  45  cents. 

From  Hon.  Henrg  Kiddle,  S*pt.  School*,  N.  T.  Cflf . 

"  First  Steps  in  Music,  by  Prof.  George  B.  Loomis,  seems  to  me  admirably  adapted 
for  elementary  instruction  in  that  art.  The  method  is  based  on  correct  principles  of 
teaching,  and  the  lessons,  dictated  by  a  long  practical  experience  of  Prof.  Loomis,  are 
such  as  to  enable  teachers  generally  10  apply  them  with  facility  and  success*" 

From  8,  M.  Capron,  Prin.  Hartford,  C*.,  High  School. 

"  I  know  of  no  other  attempt  ('  Loomis1  First  8teps  ')  so  successful  to  bring  the  el* 
ementary  principles  of  the  science  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children." 

Our  Blew  Descriptive  Catalogue,  just  ready,  comprising  more  than  100 
pages,  and  containing  full  titles,  descriptive  notices,  and  prices  of  our  publications,  will 
be  mailed  free  to  teachers  or  school  officers  on  application  j  as  will  also  Tu£  SDUCA* 
TIONAL  REPORTER  for  September  1st. 

IVIS0N,  BLAJKEMAIT,  TAYLOE  ft  CO*, 

Educational  Publishers,  138  and  140  Grand  St.,  N.  Y.,  183  and  186  State  fit*  Chicago. 
11  tf 


CORNELL'S   CEOCRAPHIES, 


The  Best   The  Cheapest.   The  Host  Popular. 


I.     PBIMABY  GEOGRAPHY.    Price,  90  oento. 

tt  /  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.    Price,  Sl.80 
n,\  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.    Priee,  $1.75. 

[The  chief  difference  between  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar-School  is,  that  the 
latter,  though  no  more  elevated  in  style,  presents  a  greater  variety  of  Map  Questions, 
and  a  larger  number  of  localities  to  be  memorised,  and  is  fuller  on  the  Physical  Geog* 
raphy  of  the  United  States.  Either  of  these  may  be  taken  as  No.  2  of  the  series,  at  the 
option  of  those  using  them.] 

m.    CORNELL'S  PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY,     The  moat 

interesting  and  instructive  work  on  this  subject  ever  presented  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  of  this  country.    Price,  $1.60. 


le  Practical  Veaebeis  t 

The  uniform  testimony  of  educators  is,  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  details  ia 
the  study  of  Geography.  Books  are  too  elaborate,  and  series  too  expensive.  The  cost 
of  books  is  several  times  that  in  any  other  elementary  branch  of  stndy.  Tet  every  new 
aeries,  accept  Cornell's,  is  made  more  elaborate  and  more  expensive  in  the  eagerness  of 
authors  to  exhaust  the  subject.  Thousands  of  dollars  can  be  sated  in  every  city  by 
using 

Cornell's   Geographies. 

Tot  the  whole  subject  is  covered  and  nothing  essential  omitted,  so  Judicious  has  been 
the  author  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  matter  without  repetition.  No  series 
is  complete  without  a  separate  Treatise  on  Physical  Geography,  yet  in  several  other  se* 
lies  no  book  on  that  subject  has  been  prepared,  and,  if  added,  will  make  them  so  expen* 
sive,  and  take  so  much  time  to  complete,  that  other  equally  important  subjects  must 
be  entirely  neglected.  Children,  like  the  huge  Atlas,  that  figures  at  the  head  of  new 
books,  are  groaning  under  the  world  on  their  shoulders,  and  are  being  crushed  into 
early  graves  by  more  and  more  Geography.  The  unrivaled  maps,  beauty  of  illustration, 
conciseness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  language — the  result  of  years  of  patient  thought, 
experience,  and  advice— place  Cornell's  Geographies  far  ahead  of  all  competitors , 
and  t£e  wise,  the  prudent,  and  the  merciful,  will  and  are  using  them  by  the  millions 
all  over  the  country. 


Spebimen  copies  of  the  above  works  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,' to  Teachers  and 
School  Officers,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price ;  and  a  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
gratis,  on  application. 

Address:  GEO.  E.  TWISS, 

Agent  for  Central  States, 

«-«*  COLTTMBU*,  a 


[«] 
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TERRE  HAUTE,  IND 
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This  Institution  1b  now  thoroughly  organised,  and  is  doing  an  efficient  work. 
It  is  the  Professional  School  for  the  Teachen  of  the  State.     Two  courses  of  In- 
struction hare  been  arranged  ;  an  Slementary  and  an  Advanced  course. 
The  design  of  the  first  is  to  thoroughly  qualify  Tonng  Men  and  Women   for 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

and  in  the  different  grades  of  the  CITY  SCHOOLS,  below  the  High  School. 
The  design  of  the  bxoomd  is  to  qualify  the  Student  for  the  higher  Public  School  work. 

AN  INSTITUTE  CLASS 

Will  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  and  Fall  Terms,  for  the  special  benefit 
of  those  who  can  attend  the  School  but  one  Term.    The  Glass  will  receive  such 

Literary  and  Professional  Instruction 

as  is  adapted  to  their  wants. 

BXPBNSB8: 

Tuitioh  is  Tin.  Board,  including  fuel  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  fa  good  femttiM 
at  S3  60  to  24  60  per  week.  By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themselves,  Students  caa 
reduce  their  expenses  to  less  than  $2.60  per  week. 

CALENDER  1871-72. 

Fail  Term  begins  September  6th,  and  continues  fifteen  weeks. 
Winter  Term  begins  January  3d,  and  continues  eleven  weeks. 
Spring  Term  begins  March  26th,  and  continues  thirteen  weeks. 

PBDCAB7  AND  INTEBMEDIATE  VODSL  SCHOOLS, . 

Bach  under  an  efficient  Teacher,  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School.    These  Schoolf 
afford  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  for  8tndents  in  the  Normal  School. 
Tor  further  information,  send  for  a  Catalogue. 


W.  A.  JONES,  Prest 


7~tf  Indiana  Stat*  Borstal  Mmal. 


m 
INDIANA   SCHOOL   FURNITURE   WORKS, 


Corner  Sixth  unit  Wnlntit  Streets, 

RICHMOND,         -  -         -         INDIANA. 

SCHOOL   OTRNITURE,    HALL     DEPOT 

CHURCH     SEATING,     Etc. 
'  •a-Send  far  our  C.t.lopi.',  rniitiilniiig  cat*  of  tbc  Latnt  ind  Bui  Dnki  out 

EZRA  SMITH  &  CO. 


23  MILES  THEJHORTEST. 

3  EXPRESS  TRAINS  Iwitb  Inai.nnpolis  daily    exccpi  Sundny,  for 
NT.  I.OUIS  «r.d  THE  WENT. 

The  ONLY    Line   running   PULLMAN'S   celebrated    DRAWING- 
ROOM   SLEEPING  CARS    from   NEW    YORK,  PITTS- 
BURG, LOUISVILLE,  CINCINNATI,  and 
INDIASAPOLIS,  to 

ST.  LOUIS  WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

issengers  should   rem 

Route  Tor  Kama: 

peka,  Janet  ic 

gMiqRANTjLs 

■11)    be   .blpprd    on    ill*   mobi   faiontile   irrm.,   pmtnllng   Id   Coloatote  and 
FuUiu  tuch  Comfort,  .nd  Accon.raod.ilon.  ■.  .re  pratonMcTuyTro  UTtntR 

""'  !"""t"1"  '"""'  0,  £  rOLLBTT,  Son.  Vm.  Aft,  St  Looli. 

BOBT.  EMJTETT,  Eastern  Paaa.  Agt,  IndianapoUi. 

JOHN    E.    8IIPNOH, 
(4) 


Passengen  should   remember  thnt   this  is  the  Great  West    Bound 
Route  Tor  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth.  L&wrenoe,  To- 
pe ka.  Junction  City,  Fort  Scott,  and  St.  Joseph. 

TO  KANSAS,  for  ilw  pnrpoti-  or  cit.blinnlng  tbera.elve.  In 


jprana  Mate  jprrnaJ  mhoi 


TFBDF  UAIITE     IND 


■fraction  h«tB  b 


TEACI 


Liter 


reduce  their  expt 


Fa.ll  Term  begl 
Spring  Term  bi 


Such  flmlsrsii.ff 
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O-EIT    "5TOXJR/    TICKETS 


VIA 


&  LAFAYETTE  II,  R 


THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTE  FROM  ALL  POINTS 

"WEST    J^ISTJD    NORTHWEST, 

THROUGH 

LAFAYETTE  &  INDIANAPOLIS  TO  CINCINNATI, 

And  all  Rail  and  River  Towns  and  Cities  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
This  Road,  with  its  connections  from  the  West  now  offers  passenger*  more  facilities  in 
Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Gar  Service  than  any  other  lino  to  Cincinnati,  having^the 
advantage  of 

THBOUGrH    CARS    JDJLIIEjTr, 

FROM 

Chicago,  Omaha,  Kansas   €ity,  St.  LoaiN,  and  all  intermediate 

points  to  Cincinnati. 

But  one  change  of  cars  fro:n  the  above  named  cities  to 

BALTIMORE     .A-ZETID    Wj^QIIXlSr&TO:!*!". 

Through  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  all  the  principal  ticket  offices  in  the  West.  Be 
•nre  to  ask  for.  tickets  via  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  Railroad. 

W.  H.  L.  NOBLE, 
Gen.  Ticket  Agent,  Indianapolis. 

LET  WESTERN  MEN  SUPPORT  WESTERN  PAPERS. 

NORTH  WESTERN  FARMER 

ESTABLISHED  JANUARY,  1865. 

A  Thoroughgoing,  Reliable  and  Practical  Journal,  treating  of  Soil  Culture  in  all  its 
Departments;  Field  Crops;  Orchard  and  Garden  Fruits;  Vegetables  and  Flowers; 
Trees ;  Care  and  Raising  of  Stock ;  Household.  Economy ;  and  Home  Culture.  The 
Cheapest  and  Best  Journal  of  its  Class  in  the.  West.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated. 
Over  1,000  useful,  practicle  and  original  articles  are  given  each  year.  Its  teachings  are 
confined  to  the  wants  of  the- great  North  West,  experience  having  long  since  demon- 
atrated  the  fact  that  the  demands  of  thin  section  of  country  are  so  different  from  the 
East  or  South  that  what  is  applicable  there,  is  to  a  great  extent  impracticable  here. 
Its  writers  are  practical  working  men  and  writers  of  ability  and  experience. 

91. 50  a  Year,  in  Advance.        Siugle  Copies  15  Cents* 

Special  Terras  to  Clubs.    Agents  wanted  in  every  Township  iu  the  Western  States. 
CALDWELL  &  KINGSBURY,  Publishers  and  Proprietors, 

(Journal  Building,)  INDIANAPOLIS,  INI). 
Send  15  cents  for  Sample  Copy.  9-5 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1837. 

Manufacturer*  of  superior  B^lls  at  reduced  prices,  for  Churches, 
Schools,  &c,  of  pure  Bell  Metal,  mounted  with  our  Patent 
Rotary  Hangings,  and  warranted  equal  in  Purity  of  Metal,  Tone, 
Finish,  and  Durability  to  any  made  in  America.  (:Jo8  bells  bold 
tn  18i»0.)     Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List  sent  free. 

Address,  VANDUZEN  A  TIFT, 

T  102  &  104  East  Second  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Q-uyot's  (Jeographical  Series, 

s        The  New  System  Triumphant. 

Tito  true  theory  Is  found  tolbo  praetloal  I 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  school  books  has  such  success  attended  the  publication  ef  a 
work. 

Adopted  by  over  15,000  Schools  in  the  Northwest. ' 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Florida,  and  Arki 
Used  in  every  important  Normal  School  in  the  country. 
Used  in  artr  3,000  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges. 

Over  Two  Million  Copies  Sold  It 


Common  School  Series. 

GUYOTS  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  Fully  Illustrated,  96  pages.   $0.75 

GUYOTS  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.      Elegantly   Illustrated, 

Eighteen  full  page,  copper-plate  maps.    118  pages.  -  -  1.60 

This  essential  advantage  of  presenting  the  complete  Common  School  Course  in 
only  two  books — instead  of  running  through  from  three  to  five*,  as  is  usually  done— 
is  secured  by  the  better  and  more  skilful  combination  of  political  and  physical  facts, 
which  so  distinguishes  Prof.  Guyot's  plans  and  method  of  developing  the  science. 

THESE    GEOGRAPHIES 

Hold  their  position  in  schools  signally  well,  and  in  the  severe  competition  of  busi- 
ness, are  displaced  far  less  frequently  than  competing  geographies  are  displaced  by 
them. 

?  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  HIGHER  GRADE, 

etnroT'sicotnivioN  school  geography, 

GUYOT'S  LARGER  SERIES  OP  WALL  HAPS, 

Aad„GUTOT»8  NEW  MANUAL  POR  TEACHERS 

Enable  teachers  and  pupils  to  continue  the  discussion  from  a  higher  stand-point,  to  the  filling' 
out  in  full  proportion,  the  framework  of  Geographical  Science^  so  skilfully  conceived,  and  partly 
developed  In  the  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Tefct-Books. 

Copies  of  Guyofs  Geographies  will  be  furmsheH  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  for  examination, 

with  reference  to  introduction  at 


XUD'X'AXX*  pazoh. 
Elementary,  40  Cento.  Intermediate,  80  Cento. 

MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  GEOGRAPHY  SENT   FREE. 

CHARLES  SCEIBNER  &  CO., 

THOMAS  CBABLES,  Agent,'   •  654  Broadway,  Hew  York. 

At  HADLEY  BEOS.,  41  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

# 


ooley's  gfhysical  Mc  i  ence  Series 


LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  A.M., 

Prof.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  T. 


COOLEVS  MANUAL  OF  ORAL  LESSONS,  and  PRACTICAL  EXPERI- 
MENTS.   (Nearly  Ready.) 
COOLEVS  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY,  elegantly  illustrated.  (In  Press.) 
COOLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  -  -  -  $  i  50 

COOLEY'S  TEXT-BOOK  t>F  CHEMISTRY,  -  -  1  25 

COOLEY'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  APPARATUS  AND  EXPERIMENTS.     (In 
preparation.) 

These  works  are  Text  Books  rather  than  Reference  Books. 

They  contain  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects. 

They  are  especially  adapted  to  use  in  Public  High  Schools  and  Academies, 

They  are  universally  approved  wherever  they  have  been  tested. 


♦-*- 


wryqfn  fflmcticnl  Ubottipostiwn, 


BY 

Mrs.  MARY  J.  HARPER, 

OF    PACKER     INSTITUTE,   BROOKLYN,   N.  Y. 

Used  exclusively  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  IT.,  and  in  many  Pubhc 
Private  Schools  throughout  the  country.    Price,  $0.90. 


^irst  ^essottf  it\  $ngli$h  §ramtmr, 


By  D.  B.  CHAMBERLIN. 


»♦• 


ral  Instruction  and  j|lass  B00^ 


FULL2  ILLUSTRATED  FOR  PRIM  ART  SCHOOLS. 

One  vol.  elegant  12mo.,  60  pages.    Price  45c 

A  GEM  OF  EXCELLENCE,  IN  WHICH  THE  NATURAL  GROWTH  OF 

LANGUAGE  IS  LIKENED  TO  THAT  OF  A  PLANT,  OR  TREE, 

WHOSE  PROCESSES  OF  UNFOLDING  ARE  SYMBOLIZED 

WITH  ADMIRABLE  SKILL  AND  SIGNIFICANCE. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &   CO., 

THOMAS  OBABLES,  Agent,  654  Broadway,  New  /«rk 

At  HADLET  BBOS.,  tt  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


lELTEH'S  ARITHMETICS. 


—  A  — 


Natural  jfmctual,  and  ^ttrxctwe  &erm 


OF 


HMD  AMM  TEST  BOOKS. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

Fetter's  Primary  Arithmetic  (Ulns.)  $0.30 
Fetter's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  0.76 
Fetter's  Oram.  School  Arithmetic,     0.90 


INDEPENDENT  BOOKS. 

Fetter's  Pint  Lessons  in  Numbers,  $0.25 
Fetter's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  -  0M 
Piter's  Teachers'  Manual,  -   -   -  0.2ft 


DISTINGUISHING    FEATURES. 

Thejr  introduce  mental  and  slate  exercises  simultaneously. 

They  develop  the  idea  of  numbers  by  means  of  objects  and  illustrations* 

They  are  better  graded  than  any  other  series. 

They  are  published  with  and  without  answers. 

They  give  great  satisfaction,  because  with  them  T*ock*rs  obtain  Gcod  Results* 

Siipplled  for  examination  or  for  first  introduction  at  One-half  Betall  Price, 


TENNEY'S  WORKS  ON  NATURAL  BISTORT. 

X*  Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology. 

For  Colleges  and  the  general  reader,  i  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  with  over  500  cuts, 
chiefly  of  American  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Shell-Fishes,  Sea- 
Urchins,  Star-Fishes,  Sea-Anemones,  and  Corals. 

Several  American  Animals  are  here  depicted  for  the  first  time. 

U.  Tenney's  Natural  History  of  Animals, 

1  vol.,  8vo.,  containing  (with  few  exceptions)  the  same  cuts  as  the  Manual  of 
Zoology. 

This  is  the  book  generally  preferred  for  High  Schools  and  Seminaries  and  serves 
as  a  key  to  Tenney  s  Natural  History  Tablets,  but  it  is  complete  without  them. 

XXL  Tenney's  Natural  History  Tablets. 

Mounted  on  Muslin,  with  rollers,  beautifully  colored  and  varnished.  Finely 
adapted  to  Class  Instruction  and  for  Object  Lessons. 

For  information  with  reference  to  above  books  and  tablets,  address  * 

CHARLES  SCRJBNER  &  CO., 


THOMAS  CHABLES,  Agent, 

At  HADLEY  BB0S.,  41  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


654  Broadway,  New  York* 


PERCE'S 


STYLES  ft  FSKB 


MAGNETIC 


dittoes, 


THE  ONX.T  GLOBEi 


Illustrate  Attraction  o: 

Graritatioj!! 


rvjtmie,  ipiEndnnr 

Fsim'i  aiobtt. 

I— Animals  of  ID  (* 
mite*,  elonntlT  casual 
and  mooalel  on  Magnets.  L 
Giraffe ;  S.  American  BeNs, 
or  Bison ;  i.  Carnal ;  4.  Waeit; 
B.  Hlppopoumas  ;  «.  Gorllv 
I.  Sal ;  B.  Timr : ».  Reiooatr; 
10.  Hoik  Oi ;  u.  Um:  B. 
Kuprw,    PRICE,  pft 

lL-NltKHUl    FTaf*,  but 

tifullyand  correct],  ecW. 


o  School  cm  afford  to  dc 
without  thorn, 


aurora  physical  wall  maps, 

FOR   SCHOOLS. 

"OUYOTS  HAPS  an  inoomparsibiy  superior. "  —  Prof.  I-  A.QASSIZ. 

Serif*  Mo.  1.  |  Berl«a   No.  S. 

Map  of  the  United  States »M»   I    JJ"PDJihe.^\S  '    .       M,»°  ofr'*''rth.,A?Bi? 

M.p  of  North  Amdla BOO  i   M.p  of  South  Amtrica,  M.p  of  Ctal  1  Rmfl 

Map  ol  South  America BOO   ■    *!*P  °C  i™'  M.'P  of,  Af™S:   .. 

Map  of  the  World,  (Merc.  Projec.) 13  00  , 

Map  of  Europe .. 8  00 

Map  of  A-ia 10  00 

Map  of  Africa am   I 

Map  of  Central  Europe 


jf  North  America ~~ 

Map  of  Sonth  America S 

Map  of  Europe 4 

Map  of  Alia B 


Lp  of  Oceanic*. 
I       PER  SET,  118.00.    f^ituplnaoeatpect™ 
I  The  Common  School  Series. 

L-sUxrfR.il...     D^tJB, 

I  The  United  State* Win.  M* 

I    The  Hemispheres SI  In.  S  » 

North  America .Win.  ttta. 

South  America J8  to.  S  m. 

I    Africa Win. 


Central  E 


1,1  (Men 


Sin.  ■ 

I.. SBm.  * 

...SB  iu. 


aa 


Map  of  Oceanic* __ BOO        Australia  and  Oc«imca...  M  ID.  *  hfc 

Map  of  the  Hemisphere! TOO  PER  SET,  (38.00.    Packed  In  a  not  on 

The  Common  School  Series  has  heen  prepared  hy  the  celebrated  Geographer,   Prof.  Araiel 
Guyot,  especially  for  the  uie  of  the  Public  Schools  of  all  grades.    It  will  be  found  eaJ*c'*J|Ta"" 

suitsble  both  for  lafe  transportation  and  future  preservation  and  use. 

Anv  Msp,  or  any  uumher  of  Map?  of  the  Series  (eicept  Series  No.  *  and  the  Common  Schasl 
Series)  can  be  selected,  If  a  full  sat  Is  not  desired. 
A  KEY  TOGUYOTS  MAPS.    One  Volume,  net  price,  75  cents. 
CLASSICAL  MAPS.— Map  of  the  Roman  Empire,  net  price,  |15  j  Msp  or  Ancient  Greece,  •* 

Plan  of  the  City  of  Aliens,  (IB ;   Msp  ol  Italy,  with  Plan  of  the  City  of  Rome.  fit.  TW 

BUVOTS  MA  ^DRAWING  CARUS     Plain  paper,  nine  in  a  set.    Price.  TO  centa. 
All  communications  with  reference  to  OUYOTS  MAPS,  should  be  addressed. 

HADLEY  BROTHERS,  41  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


TRENCH'S    ARITHMETICS 


The  attention  of  the  Hm,  praoreeeite  Teachers  it  especially  invited  to  the  following 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SERIES. 

1.  To  give  children  oUar  idea*  of  the  elementary  combinations  of  numbers,  the 
first  book  is  profusely  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art. 

2.  Rapid  combination*  are  taught  by  a  series  of  properly  graded  and  well  arranged 
Oral  Lessons. 

3.  All  methods  of  operation  are  based  upon  principles,  and  all  business  trans- 
Stations  are  stated  in  correct  business  language. 

4.  Principles  are  made  more  prominent  than  rules. 
6.    The  books  are  strfetfjr  progressive  and  well  graded. 

6.  Vnnecettary  Repetition  Avoided.  Kach  hook  is  adapted  to  its  particular  work 
in  its  appropriate  place.  This  arrangement  avoids  the  iutrndnction  of  the  same  matter 
three  or  four  times  into  as  many  dlnWont  book*.  Hence,  much  leu  time  and  etudp  are 
required  to  complete  a  full  course  of  practical  and  scientiflo  Arithmetical  study  by  the 

of  these  books  than  by  the  use  of  any  others. 


7.  Ilmtstbatsd  engravings  have  been  extensively  introduced,  wherever  they 
•could  be  made  available  to  secure  tho  better  attention  of  pupils  and  increase  their 
Interest  In  the  exercises. 

3.  The  whole  series  teaches  Arithmetic  as  a  logical,  practical,  neable  soienee,  in* 
■tend  of  leaving  it  the  mere  map  of  formulas,  which  it  has  so  long  remained. 

9.  These  books  are  entirely  new,  and  contain  many  valuable  features,  not  found  In 
any  other  works  of  their  class  that  will  peculiarly  commend  them  to  the  praoUowl 
wants  of  the  age. 


FOWLER'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAlfr 


From  W.  W.  McDONALD,  L.  L.  D.,  Principal  qfihe  LouUmlU  High  School 

Louisville,  November  3,  1871. 

"To  yours  of  the  30th  nit.,  asking  for  my  opinion  of  Fowler's  Qrammar,  t  take 
pleasure  in  replying.  The  book  Is  used  in  this  school,  and  I  like  it  exeeedingly  for 
many  reasons,  but  principally  for  the  following: 

1.  It  makes  the  subject  of  Boglish  Grammar  intensely  interesting  to  pupil  and 
teacher. 

2.  It  kindles  great  curiosity  concerning  the  history  of  English  and  the  Ingllsa 


3.  It  furnishes  much  valuable  and  rare  Information  not  found  In   similar  text 
books. 

4.  Its  method  exacts  from  the  student  that  kind  of  mental  discipline,  which  many 
insist  is  experienced  only  by  those  who  study  Latin  and  Greek  Oram  mars. 

I  repeat  that  I  like  It  exceedingly. 
For  terms,  address 

HARPER   A   BROTHERS. 

Niw  roRK, 
J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  12-tf. 

(-0 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


-•>•>- 


A  CONDENSED  SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  the  United  8tates»  constructed  for  definitf 
results  in  recitation,  and  containing  a  new  method  of  topical  reviews,  fully  illustrated 
With  maps,  portraits  and  other  engravings.  By  William  Swiaton,  A.  M.,  Prof.  History 
in  the  Univ.  of  California,  Author  "  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac*"  4n.  12mo 
cloth*    300  pages.    Copies  by  mail  for  examination  on  tec  &pt  of  76  cents. 

From  the  Mrt*  Fori  Pistes,  4um  17, 1871. 

"  Advance  sheets  of  Swin ton's  Condensed  United  8tates '  bare  for  some  time  bees 
In  the  hands  of  leading  educational  men  of  this  city,  and  We  bnt  express  their  ttnanl* 
tnous  opinion  when  We  say  that  this  mannal  marks  an  era  in  School  Histories.  It  eoa» 
tains  many  technical  points  of  novelty  and  superiority  which  teachers  will  readily  ap- 
preciate. It  Is  clear  in  its  style,  sensible  in  its  tone,  and  impartial  and  catholic  in  Its 
spirit*    The  palpable  merits  of  the  book  will  be  its  own  sufficient  recommendation." 


HBRJL'8  JTBUT  0RAJnMMR> 

A  SHORTER  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  adapted  fbt  schools  where  only 
t>ne  text-book  in  English  Grammar  Is  required.  By  Simon  Kerl,  A.  M.,  author  of 
Kerf's  Series  of  English  Grammars.  240  pages.  Price  75  cents.  Copies  for  examina- 
tion free  by  mall  on  receipt  of  half  the  price. 

From  4.  a  Fidfcard,  Prim.  High  Softool,  Mihoomkee,  Wit. 

"  For  the  schools  for  which  it  is  designed,  *  Kerl's  Shorter  Coarse  in  English  Gram* 
tnar '  Is  the  best  work  I  have  ever  seen." 

Fran  £ee.  Thomae  *T.  Beeoaer,  in  the  Okrktkm  Union*. 

•■  We  are  free  to  commend  •  Kerl's  Shorter  Course  *  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  my 
best  grammar  we  have  ever  met  with." 


KIDDLE?  8  JYBW  J8TROJYOJBYL 

m 

A  SHORT  COURSE  IN  ASTRONOMY  and  the  use  of  Globes  $  designed  to  supply* 
brief  course  cf  lessons  in  Astronomy  for  the  use  of  young  pupils*  or  of  those  whose  op* 
toortunitles  do  not  permit  a  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  By  Henry  Kiddle,  A. 
M.,  Sttpt.  8chools,  N.  T.  City.  180  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Price  90  cents.  Copies  by 
mail  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half  the  price. 

From  Prof.  Albert  O.  Hale,  Prof.  Nat.  Science,  New  Sermg  Ohmieal  and  Scientific  /ssebs*, 

Hightetowni  New  /srses. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  *  Kiddle's  Short  Course  In  Astronomy,'  and  consid- 
er it  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  written.  It  presents*  in  con* 
else  form,  yet  In  a  clear  and  attractive  style,  all  the  important  features  of  the  science 
as  determined  by  the  latest  investigations  and  observations.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  rec* 
ommend  it  as  a  most  excellent  text'book  on  the  elements  of  Astronomy." 

From  Prof.  F.  H.  SmUht  OntcenUj  of  Virginia. 

**  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  text- books  from  the  American  press,  in  mechanical  ess* 
cution,  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  best  specimens  of  the  Clarendon  press.' 


*» 


jLOOMI8>  FIRST  8VBL+8* 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  MUSIC,  No.  3>  This  book,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  intended  ts 
follow  the  two  preceding  volumes,  and  will  be  found  admirably  graded  for  the  purpose* 
Price  35  cents— by  mail  for  examination  on  receipt  of  1*6  cents.  The  series  complete* 
comprising  Nos.  1,  2>  and  8,  will  be  sent  for  this  purpose  on  receipt  of  46  cents. 

From  Hon.  Henri  Kiddle,  Svpt.  Behoof  N.  Y.  t'tsj. 

"  First  Steps  in  Music,  by  Prof.  George  B.  Loomis,  seems  to  me  admirably  adapted 
for  elementary  instruction  in  that  art.  The  method  is  based  on  correct  principles  of 
teaching,  and  the  lessons,  dictated  by  a  long  practical  experience  of  Prof.  Loomis,  are 
such  as  to  enable  teachers  generally  to  apply  them  with  facility  and  success*" 

From  8.  M.  Capron,  Prim.  Hartford,  Of.,  High  8ohool. 

"  I  know  of  no  other  attempt  ('  Loomis'  First  8teps  ')  so  successful  to  bring  the  d* 
ementary  principles  of  the  science  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children." 

Our  New  Descriptive  Catalogue,  just  ready,  comprising  more  than  100 
pages,  and  containing  full  titles,  descriptive  notices,  and  prices  of  our  publications,  will 
be  mailed  free  to  teachers  or  school  officers  on  application  $  as  will  also  THE  EDCCA* 
TIONAL  REPORTER  for  September  1st. 


IYISON,  BLAXEKAN,  TAYLOR  *  CO* 


Educational  Publishers,  138  and  140  Grand  St.,  N.  ¥.,  133  and  136  State  St.,  Chicago. 
11  tf 


CORNELL'S   GEOGRAPHIES. 


The  Best.   The  Cheapest.   The  Most  Popular. 


I.     PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY.    Price,  00  cents. 

,-r  f  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.    Price,  $1.50 
**•  t  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.    Price,  $1.75. 

[The  chief  difference  between  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar-School  is,  that  the 
latter,  though  no  more  elevated  in  style,  presents  a  greater  variety  of  Map  Questional 
and  a  larger  n amber  of  localities  to  be  memoriaed,  and  is  fuller  on  the  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  United  States.  Either  of  these  may  be  taken  as  No.  2  of  the  series,  at  the 
option  of  those  nsing  them.] 

m.    CORNELL'S  PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY.     The  moet 

interesting  and  instructive  work  on  this  subject  ever  presented  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  of  this  country.    Price,  $1.00. 


To  Practical  Veaeaevst 

The  uniform  testimony  of  educators  is,  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  details  iu 
the  study  of  Geography.  Books  are  too  elaborate,  and  series  too  expensive.  The  oost 
of  books  is  several  times  that  in  any  other  elementary  branch  of  study.  Tet  every  new 
aeries,  accept  Cornell's,  is  made  more  elaborate  and  more  expensive  in  the  eagerness  of 
authors  to  exhaust  the  subject.  Thousands  of  dollars  can  be  saved  in  every  city  by 
using 

Cornell's   Geographies, 

Tet  the  whole  subject  is  covered  and  nothing  essential  omitted,  so  Judicious  has  been 
the  author  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  matter  without  repetition.  No  series 
Is  complete  without  a  separate  Treatise  on  Physical  Geography,  yet  in  several  other  se- 
ries no  book  on  that  subject  has  been  prepared,  and,  if  added,  will  make  them  so  expen- 
sive, and  take  so  much  time  to  complete,  that  other  equally  important  subjects  must 
be  entirely  neglected.  Children,  like  the  huge  Atlas,  that  figures  at  the  head  of  new 
books,  are  groaning  under  the  world  on  their  shoulders,  aud  are  being  crushed  into 
early  graves  by  more  and  more  Geography.  The  unrivaled  maps,  beauty  of  Illustration, 
conciseness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  language — the  result  of  years  of  patient  thought, 
experience,  and  advice— place  Corneirs  Geographies  far  ahead  of  all  competitors , 
and  tfie  wise,  the  prudent,  and  the  merciful,  will  and  are  using  them  by  the  millions 
all  over  the  country. 


Specimen  copies  of  the  above  works  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  Teacher*  and 
school  Officers,  on  receipt  of  ono-half  the  retail  price }  and  a  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
gratis,  on  application. 

Address:  GEO.  E.  TWISS, 

Agent  for  Central  State*, 

t>ti  colijmbus,  o. 
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This  Institution  to  now  thoroughly  organised,  and  is  doing  an  efficient  work. 
It  is  the  Professional  School  for  the  Teachers  of  the  State.     Two  courses  of  In- 
struction have  been  arranged  ;  an  Elementary  and  an  Advanced  course. 
The  design  of  the  riBST  is  to  thoroughly  qualify  Young  Men  and  Women   for 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

and  in  the  different  grades  of  the  GITT  SCHOOLS,  below  the  High  School. 
The  design  of  the  sxoomd  is  to  qualify  the  Student  for  the  higher  Public  School  work. 

AN  INSTITUTE  CLASS 

Will  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  and  Fall  Terms,  for  the  special  benefit 
of  those  who  can  attend  the  School  but  one  Term.    The  Glass  will  receive  such 

Literary  and  Professional  Instruction 


as  is  adapted  to  their  wants. 


EXPENSES: 


Tuition  is  Fan.  Board,  including  fuel  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  In  good  families 
at  S3  50  to  $4  60  per  week.  By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themselTea,  Students  eai 
reduce  their  expenses  to  less  than  92.60  per  week. 

CALENDER  1871-72. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  6th,  and  continues  fifteen  weeks. 
Winter  Term  begins  January  3d,  and  continues  eleven  weeks. 
Spring  Term  begins  March  26th,  and  continues  thirteen  weeks. 

FBQCAB7  AND  INTEBlflBDIATJJ  MODBL  83Z00LS, . 

Each  under  an  efficient  Teacher,  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School.    These  School! 
afford  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  for  Students  in  the  Normal  School. 
For  further  Information,  send  for  a  Catalogue. 


W.  A.  JONES,  Prest. 
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INDIANA   SCHOOL    FURNITURE   WORKS, 


Corner  sixth  «n<l  Wnlniil  Streets, 
RICHMOND,         -  •       -         INDIANA. 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE,    HALL     DEPOT 

CHURCH     SEATING.    Ktc. 
'   «f*-Send  for  our  ClU.IOfcll.  .  i-enr-lning  cut.  of  Ihr  Lulftt  md  Bent  Dmk.ont 

EZRA  SMITH  tfc  CO. 


23  MILES  THE  SHORTEST. 


The  ONLY    Line   running   PULLMAN'S   celebrated    DRAWING- 
KOOM   SLEEPING   CARS   from   NEW    YORK,  PITTS- 
BUBO,  LOTJISVILLF,  CINCINNATI,  and 
IN  1)1  AH  APO  LIS,  to 

ST.  LOUIS  WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

Passengers  should  remember  thai  this  is  the  Great  West   Bound 

Home  for  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  To- 

peka,  Junction  City,  Fort  Scott,  and  St.  Joseph. 

■TMIPDiUTC     TO  KANSAS,  for  llm   porposo  of  eit.BlFlfalng   tfaenxelvM   IB 

r  t!f t!m  y--< .'•■  w™ SJ™bwm1oS*«  «""«  ™I« 'iui'h. T^oc'l'"..: 

Will    b*    iblpp"!    on    II  «    m.  ■■.    ttTOTabl*    tiTtiir,    UMntlDI    lu    Colonists    ud 
Fuiyiaa  "<"   <'onn..tt  »•'<!  Acccn.moda.lm,.  .*  .re  pre.enteJlTT^TnfS 

TICKETS  '  •'■  •■■  "btalaad  tt  all  the  nrlDClpnl  Ticket  Officer  Id  the  Eutern,  Mlddl* 

0.1  POLLSTT,  Gen.  Fusb.  Agt.  St  lOTli. 
BOUT.  EltltSTT,  Eastern  Pass.  Agt.,  Indlanapolla, 

JOHN    E.    8IHPSOK, 
(4) 
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This  Institution  la  now  thoroughly  organised,  and  !■  doing  an  efficient  work. 
It  la  the  Profoaaional  School  for  the  Teachers  of  the  Bute.     Two  courses  of  Ia- 
atmotlon  hare  been  arranged ;  an  Elementary  and  an  Advanced  course. 
The  design  of  the  fibbt  ia  to  thoroughly  qualify  Young  Men  and  Women   for 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

and  in  the  different  gradea  of  the  CITT  80H00LS,  below  the  High  8ohool. 
The  deaign  of  the  sbcomd  ia  to  qualify  the  Student  for  the  higher  Public  School  work. 

AN  INSTITUTE  CLASS 

Will  ho  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  and  Fall  Terms,  for  the  special  basalt 
af  those  who  can  attend  the  School  but  one  Term.    The  Class  will  receive  such 

Literary  and  Professional  Instruction 

as  Is  adapted  to  their  wants. 

IXPINBI8: 

Tuition  is  Tmn.  Board,  including  fuel  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  in  good  fsaifliw 
at  S3  60  to  $4  60  per  week.  By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themselYas,  Student*  caa 
rednos  their  expenses  to  leas  than  |2.60  per  week. 

CALENDER  1871-72. 

Ymll  Term  begins  September  6th,  and  continues  fifteen  weeks. 
Winter  Term  begins  January  3d,  and  continues  eleven  weeka. 
Spring* Term  begins  March  26th,  and  continues  thirteen  weeks. 

FBDCAB7  AND  INTERMEDIATE  MODEL  SCHOOLS, 

under  an  efficient  Teacher,  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School.    These  Schossi 
opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  for  Students  in  the  Normal  School. 
For  further  information,  send  for  a  Catalogue. 


W.  A.  JONES,  Prest 


T-tf  Indiana  State  Normal  Seaawl. 
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INDIANA   SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 


Corner  Sixth  and  Walnut  Street*, 

RICHMOND,        -  -        INDIANA. 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE,    HALL     DEPOT 

CHURCH    BEATING,    Eta. 
**- Sand  (or  our  Catalogue,  containing  end  of  th>  Lalaet  md  Boat  Dasa-a  oat. 

EZRA.  SMITH  &  CO. 


23  MILES  THEJHORTEST. 

8  EXPRESS  TRAINS  leave  IndknapolU  daily,  eieept  Sunday,  for 
ST.  LOUIS  and  THE  WEST. 

The  ONLY    Line   running   PULLMAN'S  celebrated   DRAWING- 
ROOM    SLEEPING   CARS   from   JgVW   YOHK,  PITTS- 
BURGH, LOUIBTILLK  CINCINNATI,  and 
IHDIANAPOLia,  to 

ST.  LOUIS  WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

teaengen  Bhould   remember  that  this  is  the  G 

Rome  for  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth 

ptka,  Junction  City,  Fort  Scott,  »i 

CUirDtllTC     TO  KASPAB,  foi  the  purpoM  or 

*  "!bi.*Lli    fSaLfte  ""  ^imnulton*™  'ri"5«™Ei, 

■•Vurt*  partfeTtrvSfli*  taeVlhtr:  «u°°h«f  "^g^anlinnfoiitat  and  .toot, 
will  be  ablppfd  on  tlm  moil  falorablo  lenn,,  prrHBtlDg  to  Colonists  wl 
Funillee  'ucb  Cms  for  ta  and  Accumnodalloua  aa  an  praaonted  by  NO  OTHEK 

TICKETS  <»»  l»  obialud  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  OBcor  In  tn«  BaMara,  Middle 
nod  Sontborn  Statae. 

C.  E.  70ILETT,  Son,  Fan.  Aft,  Bt  Lnli. 
BOBT.  EH1CBTT,  Eastern  Put.  Agt,  Iadlanapolli. 

JOHN    E.    SIHPNON, 

*  .it  Gaaaral  SDparlDtandant,  Indianapolis. 


PasaeDgers  should    remember   that   this  is  the  Great   Went    Bound 

Home  for  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth  L  a  wren  oe.  To- 
pe ka,  June) ion  City,  Fort  Scott,  and  St.  Joseph. 
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A.   S.   BARNES   &   CO., 


PUBLISHERS  OF  THE 


NATIONAL  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 


AlfD  MARUYAOTUSBKS  OF 


PEAR17S  PATENT  FOLDING  DESK  AND  SETTEE 

FOR    SCHOOLS! 


Burned  out  by  the  great  fire  of  October  9th,  1871,  uave  re-established  thei 

selves  at 

515  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


They  have  received  a  full  supply  of  their  publications,  and  are  ready  to  fit  orders 
promptly. 

Thanking  the  Teachers  and  Educators  of  the  North-west  for  their  liberal  patron- 
age of  the  past,  they  respectfully  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  same.  Catalogues,  Cir- 
culars, and  Price  Lists  seat  free  on  application. 

12,lt. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  YEAR-BOOK, 

— AND — 

TEACHERS'  ALMANAC. 


1872. 


Elegantly  printed.    Beady  December  1.    Price,  paper  cover,  Fifty  Cents.    Cloth, 

Seventy-five  Cents. 

AYadk  Micum  for  Teachers,  School  Commissioners.  Superintendents,  Examiners, 
Trustees,  Members  of  Board*  of  Education,  and  all  School  Officers.  Contains  a  Di- 
gest of  the  School  Laws  of  all  the  States  and  Territories.  Notes  pertaining  to  Sys- 
tems of  Instruction,  public  and  private.  Items  concerning  Academies  and  Colle- 
ges. A  Becord  of  interesting  and  important  matters  ranging  from  professional  an- 
ecdotes to  Educational  Statistics.  A  Hand-BooK  of  positive  value  and  usefulness 
to  all  educators  every  day  in  the  year.  Single  espies  sent  by  mail  post-paid  on  re- 
ceipt of  prioe.    Address  EDUCATIONAL  YEAR-BOOK, 

66  John  Street,  New  York. 


J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DEALEB8 IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

GHHW  roRNISltING  MWS» 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


m 

C3-ETT    YOTJU/    TICKETS 


VIA 


&  LAFAYETTE  R,  R. 


THE  SHORTEST  AND  HOST  DIBEOT  ROUTE  FROM  ALL  POINT8 

WEST    J^ISTT)    NORTHWEST, 

THROUGH 

LAFAYETTE  &  INDIANAPOLIS  TO  CINCINNATI, 

And  all  Rail  and  RlTer  Towns  and  Cities  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Ohio  and  Kentucky* 
This  Road,  with  its  connections  from  the  West  now  offers  passengers  more  facilities  In 
Through  Coaeji  and  Sleeping  Gar  8ervice  than  any  other  line  to  Cincinnati;  baving^the- 
advantage  of 


7 

FROM 

Chicago,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  fit.  Lou  la,  and  all  Intermediate 

points  to  Clnelnnatl. 

But  one  change  of  cars  from  the  above  named  cities  to 

BALTIMORE     JLlSTJD    "WASIEIIlSra-TODSr. 

Through  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  all  the  principal  ticket  offices  in  the  West.    Re 
sure  to  ask  for  tickets  via  Indianapolis,  Oincinnati  and  Lafayette  Railroad. 

W.  H.  L.  NOBLE, 
Gen.  Ticket  Agent,  Indianapolis. 

LET  WESTERN  MEN  SUPPORT  WESTERN  PAPERS. 

NORTH  WESTERN  FARMER 

ESTABLISHED  JANUARY,  1865. 

A  Tborongh. going,  Reliable  and  Practical  Journal,  treating  of  8oil  Culture  in  all  its- 
Departments  ;  Field  Crops;  Orchard  and  Garden  Fruits;  Vegetables  and  Flowers; 
Trees  ;  Care  and  Raising  of  Stock ;  Household  Economy ;  and  Home  Culture.  The 
Cheapest  and  Best  Journal  of  its  Class  in  the  West.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated. 
Over  1,000  useful,  practicle  and  original  articles  are  given  each  year.  Its  teachings  are 
eonfined  to  the  wants  of  the  great  North  West,  experience  having  long  since  demon- 
strated the  fact  thnt  the  demands  of  this  section  of  country  are  so  different  from  the 
East  or  South  (hat  what  is  applicable  there,  is  to  a  great  extent  impracticable  here. 
Its  writers  are  practical  working  men  and  writers  of  ability  and  experience. 

$1.50  a  Year,  In  Advance.        Single  Copies  15  Cents. 

Special  Terms  to  Clubs.    Agents  wanted  in  every  Township  in  the  Western  States. 
CALDWELL  &  KINGSBURY,  Publishers  and  Proprietary, 

(Journal  Building,)  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND» 
Send  16  cents  for  Sample  Copy.  9-6 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1887. 

Manufacturers  of  superior  R»-lls  at  reduced  jprtcet,  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Ac,  of  pare  Hell  Metal,  mounted  with  onr  Pales* 
Rotary  Hangingn,  and  warranted  equal  in  PuHtf  of  Metal,  Torn, 
FinUh,  and  Durability  to  any  made  in  America.  (358  bells  sol> 
in  1860.)    Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List  sent  free. 

Address,  VANDUZEN  «  TIFT, 

7  102  A  104  East  Second  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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SWJUYTOJr'S  COJTDBJTSBD. 

A  CONDENSED  SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  the  United  States,  amstructed  for  deflate 
results  In  recitation,  and  containing  a  new  method  of  topical  revi-ws,  fully  illustrated 
with  maps,  portrait*  and  other  engravings.  By  William  S  win  ton,  A..  M.,  Prof.  History 
In  the  Univ.  of  California,  Author  "  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  Ac.  If 
«loth.    300  pages.    Copies  by  mail  for  examination  on  receipt  of  76  cents. 

From  the  New  York  Timet,  June  17, 1871. 

"  Adranoe  sheets  of '  Swlnton's  Condensed  United  States '  have  for  some  time ' 
in  the  hands  of  leading  educational  men  of  this  city,  and  we  bnt  express  their  unani- 
mous opinion  when  we  say  that  this  manual  marks  an  era  in  School  Histories.  It  cos* 
tains  many  technical  points  of  novelty  and  superiority  which  teachers  will  readily  ap- 
preciate. It  is  clear  In  Its  style,  sensible  in  its  tone,  and  Impartial  and  catholic  fa  its 
spirit.    The  palpable  merits  of  the  book  will  be  its  own  sufficient  recommendation." 


KERL'S  JYEW  GRAJIJM4R. 

A  SHORTER  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMS!  AR,  adapted  for  schools  where  sal  J 
one  text-book  in  English  Grammar  i*  required.  By  Simon  Kerl,  A.  At.,  author  of 
Kerfs  Series  of  English  Grammars.  240  pages.  Price  76  cents.  Copies  for  examina- 
tion free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  half  the  price. 

From  J.  O.  Piekard,  PHn.  High  behool,  Milwaukee,  Wie. 

••  For  the  schools  for  which  it  is  designed,  '  Karl's  Shorter  Coarse  in  English  Gran- 
mar  '  is  the  best  work  I  have  ever  seen." 

From  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beeeher,  in  the  Christian  Union. 

"  We  are  free  to  commen<f '  Kerl's  Shorter  Couise  '  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
best  grammar  we  have  ever  met  with." 


KMDM&S  J\mEW  JMSTROJVOJnTT. 

A  SHORT  C0UR8E  IN  A8TR0N0MY  and  the  use  of  Globes;  designed  to  supply  t 
brief  course  of  lessons  In  Astronomy  for  the  use  of  young  pupils,  or  of  those  whose  op- 
portunities do  not  permit  a  mure  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  By  Henry  Kiddle,  A. 
M.,  Supt.  School*,  N.  Y.  City.  180  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Pric«  00  cents.  Copies  by 
mail  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half  the  price. 

From  Prof.  Albert  C.  Hale,  Prof.  Nat.  Sciemce,  New  Jersey  Classical  and  Science  luatsunt, 

Hiphtstown,  Neto  Jersey. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  *  Kiddle's  8hort  Course  in  Astronomy,'  and  ccasM- 
or  it  admirably  a  apted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  It  presents,  in  eoa- 
cise  form,  yet  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style,  all  the  important  features  of  the  edenee 
as  determined  by  the  latest  investigations  and  observations.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend it  as  a  most  excellent  text-book  on  the  elements  of  Astronomy." 

From  Prof.  P.  H.  Smith,  University  of  Virginia. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  text- books  from  the  American  press,  la  mechanical 
oution,  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  best  specimens  of  the  Clarendon  press." 


LOOMIS*  FIRST  STEPS. 

FIRST  6TEP8  IN  MUSIC,  No.  3.  This  book,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  intended  to 
follow  the  two  preceding  volumes,  and  will  be  louud  admirably  graded  for  the  purpose- 
Price  36  cents— by  mail  for  examination  on  receipt  of  26  cents.  The  series  complete- 
comprising  Nob.  1,  2,  and  3,  will  be  sent  for  this  purpose  on  receipt  of  46  cents. 

Prom  Hon.  Henrg  Kiddle,  Supt.  Schools,  N.  Y.  Lug. 

"  First  Steps  in  Music,  by  Prof.  George  B.  Loomis,  seems  to  me  admirably  adapted 
for  elementary  instruction  in  that  art.  The  method  is  based  on  correct  principles  of 
teaching,  and  the  lessons,  dictated  by  a  lung  practical  experience  of  Prof.  Loomis,  are 
such  as  to  enable  teachers  generally  to  apply  them  with  facility  and  success." 

From  8.  M.  Oapron,  Prin.  Hartford,  Of.,  High  School. 

"  I  know  of  no  other  attempt  ('  Loomis'  First  Steps  ')  so  successful  to  bring  the  el- 
ementary principles  of  the  science  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children." 

Our  Hew  I>e*«riptive  <Jist.alog*ne,  just  ready,  comprising  more  thaa  100 
pages,  and  containing  full  titles,  descriptive  notices,  and  prices  of  our  publications,  will 
be  mailed  free  to  teachers  i<r  school  officers  on  application  ;  as  will  alao  Till  EDUCA- 
TIONAL REPORTER  for  September  1st. 

IYISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  A  CO., 

Educational  Publishers,  138  and  140  Grand  St.,  N.  Y.,  133  and  136  State  8t.,  Chicago. 
11  tf 


CORNELL'S   GEOGRAPHIES. 


The  Best   The  Cheapest   The  Most  Popular. 


L      PBIMABY  GEOGRAPHY.    Price,  90  cents. 


=■{ 


INTERMEDIATE  GEOGBAPHY.    Price,  $1.50 
GBAMM  A  B-SCHOOL  GEOGBAPHY.    Price,  $1.75. 


[The  chief  difference  between  the  Intermediate  and  Q  ram  mar-School  is,  that  the 

'latter,  though  no  more  elevated  in  style,  presents  a  greater  variety  of  Map  Questions, 

and  a  larger  number  of  localities  to  be  memorised,  and  is  fuller  on  the  Physical  (9-eog- 

raphy  of  the  United  8tates.    Either  of  these  may  be  taken  as  No.  2  of  the  series,  at  the 

option  of  those  using  them.] 

HI.    COBNELL'S  PHYSICAL   GEOGBAPHY.     The  most 

interesting  and  instructive  work  on  this  subject  ever  presented  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  of  this  country.    Price,  $1.60. 


Ue  Praeftieal  leackewt 

Tan  uniform  testimony  of  educators  is,  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  details  in 
the  study  of  Geography.  Books  are  too  elaborate,  and  series  too  expensive.  The  oost 
of  books  Is  several  times  that  in  any  other  elementary  branch  of  study.  Yet  every  new 
eeries,  except  Cornell's,  is  made  more  elaborate  and  more  expensive  in  the  eagerness  of 
Authors  to  exhaust  the  subject.  Thousands  of  dollars  can  be  taeed  in  every  city  by 
using 

Cornell's   Geographies, 

Tet  the  whole  subject  is  covered  and  nothing  essential  omitted,  so  Judicious  has  been 
the  antbor  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  matter  without  repetition.  Mo  series 
li  complete  without  a  separate  Treatise  on  Physical  Geography,  yet  in  several  other  se- 
ries no  book  on  that  subject  has  been  prepared,  and,  if  added,  will  make  them  so  expen- 
elve,  and  take  so  much  tjme  to  complete,  that  other  equally  important  subjects  must 
<fee  entirely  neglected.  Children,  like  the  huge  Atlas,  that  figures  at  the  head  of  new 
books,  are  groaning  under  the  world  on  their  shoulders,  and  are  being  crushed  into 
early  graves  by  more  and  more  Geography.  The  unrivaled  maps,  beauty  of  illustration, 
conciseness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  language — the  result  of  years  of  patient  thought, 
experience,  and  advice — place  Cornell's  Geographies  far  ahead  of  all  competitors , 
and  the  wise,  the  prudent,  and  the  merciful,  will  and  are  using  them  by  the  millions 
ell  over  the  country. 


Specimen  copies  of  the  above  works  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  Teachers  and 
School  Officers,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price;  and  a  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
gratis,  on  application. 

Address:  GEO..H.  TWISS, 

Agent  for  Central  States, 

•  if  COLUMBUS,   O. 
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BAPTIZED    IN    FIRE. 


CHICAGO^PHENIX. 

A  UNIVERSAL  NEWSPAPER. 


Head  the  Following. 

▲  popular  weekly  paper  for  the  timet,  embracing  the  leading  feature*  of 
journals  destroyed  by  the  terrible  conflegrition,  and  combining  J  net  each  a  eorpa  of 
writers  as  will  give  the  public  all  the  news  of  the  week,  in  a  condensed  compilation  of 
the  leading  journals  of  the  nation,  and  the  world. 

A  TRUTHFUL  RECORD. 

The  Phzwix  will  be  the  most  truthful  and  reliable  recorder  of  Incidents  and  facta 
concerning  the  great  fire,  ever  published. 

ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  FIB*. 

It  will  contain  only  such  accounts  as  are  vouched  for  by  reliable  witnesses,  aad  wfll 
correct  the  erroneous  and  fabi  icated  statements  of  sensational  writers. 

CHICAGO  AND  THE  NEWS. 

It  will,  for  a  time,  he  devoted  especially  to  the  p  st,  present  and  future  of  Chicago, 
heaidee  being  the  most  complete  weekly  newspaper  in  the  world.    * 

TIRESIDK  COMPANION  AND  NEWSPAPER. 

Its  columns  are  devoted  to  News,  Commerce,  Science,  Literature,  Art,  Drama, 
Mnslc,  Humor,  Pastime,  Poetry,  Faehtoii,  Society  news,  and  enough  of  Bomance  te 
make  it  a  most  aesirable  fireside  companion,  as  well  as  the  most  reliable  aad  cemplste 
newspaper  for  the  business  man  In  the  counting-room. 

BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

It  will  be  illustrated  with  engravings  taken  from  Photographs  of  the  Chicago  Ba- 
ins, instead  of  sketches  "  By  Our  Special  Artist"  who  was  not  "on  the  spot;"  and 
thus  give  a  series  of  p»pbct  views,  not  obtaluable  elsewhere,  and  the  flrVt  number 
will  contain  the  only  correct  map  of  the  barned  city. 

HA  PPT  HOUBS. 

That  beautiful  literary  journal,  "  Happy  Hod  as,"  whoea  publishers  was  the  fast 
to  Issue  a  paper  to  meet  the  public  demand,  after  the  awful  lire,  has  been  merged  late 
the  literary  department  of  the  Pbbmix,  which  will  embrace  the  contributions  of  more 
than  sixty  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day. 

A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 

The  Phbniz  will  contain,  as  an  eapecial  feature,  a  more  oomplete  record  of  incidents 
and  results  of  the  late  terrible  fire,  than  can  be  found  in  any  book,  paper  or  other  pub- 
lication in  the  country.  Po  numerous  and  inaccurate  have  been  tho  accounts  seat 
forth,  tbat  something  reliable  and  readible  is  eagerly  sought  at  this  time,  and  the  Phi- 
mix  will  fill  the  bill. 

A  PAPER  FOB  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Phiitix  Is  the  cheapest  paper  in  America,  being  an  eight  page,  forty  coluam 
weekly,  at  only  two  dollars  a  year  ;  in  fact  it  thall  bs  the  paper  for  the  people  and  lbs 
times. 

THE  FIRST  NUMBER. 

The  first  number  will  be  issued  on  Saturday,  November  llth,  and  will  be  the  paper 
wanted  by  everybody,  as  a  record  worth  preserving  or  to  send  away,  and  for  its  eeca- 
rate  Illustrations. 

ITS  BASIS. 

It  Is  a  consolidation  of  other  Journals,  and  therefore  on  a  solid  foundation,  contin- 
uing their  former  circulation. 

NEW  SUBSCRIBEBS. 

To  any  person  who  gets  us  three  new  subscribers,  we  will  send  the  Phxkix  for  oat 
year  free,  or  one  of  our  beautiful  priaes,  steel  plate  engravings  worth  $2.60. 

PREMIUMS. 

For  the  purpose  of  rapidly  increasing  our  subscription  list  before  the  close  of  Us 
present  year,  we  will  give  to  every  person  who  subscribes  for  the  Phkjux  during  the 
month  of  November,  a  betutlful  steel  plate  engraving,  worth  $2.60,  a  half  a  dollar 
more  than  the  price  of  subscription.  No  such  opportunity  was  ever  before  given,  sad 
probably  never  will  be  again.  Avail  yourself  of  it.  Engravings  will  be  promptly  sad 
safely  sent  by  mail  or  delivered  at  this  office,  an  subscribers  may  wish. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 
8end  in  your  names  and  subscriptions  nt  once,  and  sustain  this  great  newspaper 
enterprise.    Price  of  subscription  only  $2.00  per  year.    Single  copies  five  cents.    Agests 
wanted  everywhere. 

PHENIX  PUBLISHING  CO.,  62  West  Madison  8t.,  Chicago,  I1L 


L 
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NEW  AND  IMPROVED  TEXT  BOOKS. 

IJbornl  Term*  for  First  ■iitrodnctfon. 


ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

I.  Primary.      II,  Iit#rnedi*te.      III.  8cbovl. 

Only  THBKB  BOOKS  lu  the  Series. 

New  and  philosophical 'arrangement  of 
matter :  Physical  and  Political  Geography 
anlted  in  a  way  that  can  not  fall  to  inter- 
est: Illustrations  all  new  and  elegantly 
engraved :  the*  most  praotical  system  of 
map-drawing  and  the  most  beautiful  and 
artlstica'ly  executed  maps  yet  published. 

8PB0IMBN   PAQM    SBNT  GRATIS. 


ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PEIM1ISHIP, 

COPY-BOOKS. 

Mo.  1;  No.  2;  No.  3;  No  4;  No.  5  Boys; 
No.  6  GlrU;  No.  0  B  >y»;  No.  0  Girls;  No.  7 
Boys;  No.  7  Girls:  No.  8  Variety  of  Capi- 
tals; No.  8  Girls,  (nearly  ready.) 

The  QirW  books  contain  the  same  copies 
ma  the  corresponding  numbers  for  Bop*t 
bat  in  smaller  handwriting. 

OTHER  FEATURES. 

The  Eclectic  System  also  ineludes  an 
SxBKOias-BooK,  hand-Book,  and  Writ- 
mo-Cards. 

These  are  now  ready,  and  Teachers  are 
earnestly  invited  to  send  for  full  descrip- 
tive circulars  of  them,  and  to  give  the  Ko- 
lectic  Penmanship  a  trial. 


WHITE'S  GRADED    SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 

Complete  Ssrta  is  Three  Books. 

FtnutY.  iskmimam.   coirim 

White's  Arithmetics  have  met  with  the 
mmqmali/Ud  approval  and  commendation  of 
prominent  educators  to  whom  they  have 
been  submitted.  It  Is  confidently  believed 
that  teachers  will  find  them  thc  brut 
Arithmetics  for  the  use  of  Grsded  Schools 
yet  offered ;  the  only  ones  employing  th«* 
new  methods,  and  in  which  the  great  de$id- 
erateia  in  Arithmetic—the  oomplete  union 
of  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic— Is 
reached;    while   the   compaotnen   of    the 

feri.es  (there  being  only  three  books)  ren- 
ers  them  the  moat  seonesiieal. 


SCHUYLER'S  LOGIC. 


A  compact  and  scholarly  treatise  upon 
this  subject.  PublUhed  In  attractive  style 
—colored  cloth,  tinted  paper. 


SCHOTLEITS  COMPUTE  ALGEBRA. 

Sufficiently  elementary  for  beginner* 
who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arith" 
metic,  and  sufficiently  advanced  and  thor- 
ough for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the 
Higher  Mathematics.  The  demonstrations 
though  clear,  are  conolse. 


HARVErS  GRAMMARS. 

Elementary  Grammar. 

English  Grammar. 

Harvey's  Grammars  are  clear  and  defi- 
nite in  statement :  accurate  and  concise  in 
definition  :  thorongh  and  eomprehenslve  in 
treatment.  They  have  been  officially 
recommended  or  adopted  for  exclusive  use 
in  the  public  schools  of 

Nebraska,        North  Carolina, 

Mississippi,     South  Carolina, 

Louisiana,        Virginia, 

Kentucky,  Georgia, 

and  have  a  wide  circulation  in  many  other 
8tatee. 


COLE'S  IISTITOTE  READER. 

Embraces  practical  directions  to  Teach* 
ers ;  exercises  in  all  graHm  of  reading* 
from  Primary  to  the  most  sdvanced,  in- 
cluding selections  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources:  and  a  chapter  on  the  method  of 
conducting  Teachers'  Institutes.  No 
work  hitherto  published  at  all  resembles 
it,  either  in  design  or  execution. 


HDD'S  RHETORICAL  READER. 

Just  published.  Contains  a  great  va- 
riety of  oholoe  selections  in  prose  and 
poetry  not  hitherto  published  in  thi»»  form. 
The  work  is  the  remit  of  the  Author's 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  elocution  for 
fifteen  years,  and  Is  believed  to  be  the  most 
valuable  text-book  on  the  subject  yet 
issued. 

ipi'S  IATDRAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Illustrated  with  360  engravings.  Em- 
braces the  latest  discoveries  to  date  of  pub- 
lication. The  language  and  definitions 
are  clear  and  precise;  facts  are  stated 
wtth  acouracy;  and  the  subjects  are 
treated  in  due  proportion. 


An  IUuMtrated  Duoriptin  Oatalogn*  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Sbribs  has  Just  been 
published  In  handsome  style,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  application  to 
the  Publishers.  »<■. 

Descriptive  Circulars  of  any  of  the  above  New  Books,  with  recommendations  from 
leading  educators,  furnished  on  application. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  A      O., 

187  Walnut  Street,  88  Bond  Street. 

9-tt  0  IB  0  IBM  ATI.  Nbw  Tons.. 
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POPULAR   PUBLICATIONS 

or 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO. 

LIBERAL  TKBM8  FOB  FIRST  INTRODUCTION. 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SEKIES. 

Guyot's  Elementary  Geography. 

Guyot's  Intermediate  Geography. 

These  two  book*  form  the  cJuajmt  series  published,  and  yet  they  are  found  to  be  suf- 
ficiently foil  for  the  Common  School  course. 

INDEPENDENT  BOOKS. 

Goyot's  Introdactioo  (or  Teacher's  Hand  Book.) 

Guyot's  Common  School  Geography. 

FELTER'S   ARITHMETICS. 
GRADED  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

Fetter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  (Illustrated.) 

Fetter's  Intermediate  Arithmetic. 

Felter'a  Grammar  School  Arithmetic 

INDEPENDENT  BOOKS. 

Fetter's  First  Lessons,  (Illustrated.) 

Felter's   Intermediate  Arithmetic. 

Fetter's  Manual  of  Arithmetic  for  Teachers. 

These  Arithmetics  introduce  mental  and  slate  exercises  simultaneously.  They  arc 
better  graded  than  any  other  aeries.  They  give  good  satisfaction,  because  with  them 
teachers  obtain  good  results. 

COOLEY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

Cooley's  Easy  Experiments. 

Cooley's  Elementary  Philosophy. 

Cooley's  Chemistry. 

TENNEY'S  WORKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Tenney's  Natural  History  of  Animals. 

Tenney's  Mannal  of  Zoology. 

Tenney's  Natural  History  Tablets. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars,  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  may 
always  be  had  on  application. 

Address, 

THOMAS  CHABLB8,  Agent, 
Care  of  ttadiej  'Brothers,  Booksellers, 
12"tf  783  State  atceet,  Chicago. 
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CUTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


NEW  SERIES. 

HEW  ANALYTIC  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE,  Human  aud  Compar- 
ative.   Without  Questions.    322  pp.    With  194  Illustrations.    91.00. 

HSW  ANALYTIC  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE,  Human  and  Compar- 
ative. With  Questions,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations  for  Analytic  Study  and  Syn- 
thetic R«y  lew.    880  pp.     With  230  Illustrations.    $1.70. 

QUESTIONS,  DIAGRAMS  AND  ILLUSTBATION8  for  Analytic  Study  and  Recitation 
and  for  uniflc  and  Synthetlo  Review  of  Ctttteb's  Nkw  Analytic  Anatomy,  Pbtsi- 
olost  amo  Htqibnb     tiO  pp.     With  36  IUustraiions.     16  cts. 

8SCOND  BOOK  ON  ANALYTIC  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE,  Human 
and  Comparative.  With  Questions,  biagrams,  and  Illustrations  for  Analytic  8tudy 
and  Uniflc  Topical  Review.    309  pp.    With  186  Illustrations.    $1.60. 


OLD    SERIES. 

CUTTER'S  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIRNE.    $1.70. 

OTJTTBR'8  FIRST  BOOK  ON  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.     80  cts. 

HUMAN  AND  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE,  by 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Outtbb.    60  ots. 


OUTLINE  ANATOMICAL  CHARTS. 
[Publishes**  Pbiobs.] 

Large,  colored,  mounted  plates,  10  in  set,  3  feet  long.    $15  00. 
District  School,  colored,  mounted  plates,  8  In  set,  2  feet  long.    $12.00. 
Large,  colored,  bu»  unmounted  Charts,  10  in  set.    $7.60. 
District  School,  colored,  but  unmounted  Charts,  8  in  set.    $6.60. 

80LD  BY  BOOK8ELLER8  GENERALLY. 

Books  for  Examination  or  Introduction,  at  the  following  prices,  by  mail,  postage  paidz 

NEW  ANALYTIC  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE,  Human  and  Com- 
parative.    $1.00. 

8ECOND    BOOK    ON    ANALYTIC    ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,    AND   HYGIENE, 
Human  and  Comparative.    90  cts.  uJ) 

ANATOMY,  PHY8I0L0GY  AND  HYGIENE.    $1.00. 

FIRST  BOOK  ON  ANATOMY,  PHY8I0L0GY  AND  HYGIENE.    60  cts. 

HUMAN  AND  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.    86  cts. 


CHARTS  GRATIS  WITH  BOOKS. 
TERMS: 

When  one  dozen  of  the  Now  Analytic  ox  on*  doom  of  the  BooondBoolt  on  Analytic  Anat- 
emw,  Physiol ogy  and  Hygiene,  Human  and  Comparative,  are  ordered,  for  introduction,  at 
$16.00  per  doaen,  a  full  set  or  unmounted  Charts  will  be  furnished  GRATIS. 

Apply  to  Calvin  Outtbb,  Warren,  Mass.,  or  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.,  716,  717, .Mar* 
ket  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  Books  and  plates  at  reduced  prices. 

Nota  Ban ■.— Outline  Anatomical  Chart*  are  of  more  service  in  teaching  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  than  Outline  Mnps  are  in  teaching  Geography. 

P.  8  —To  save  expense  and  secure  promptness,  address  Calvin  Outtbb,  care  of 
W.  B.  A  J.  8.  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
1$—  It. 


[»6] 

THE    LITTLE   CHIEF, 

Pronounced  by  a  distinguished  writer,  "Excellent:  In  all  things/1  "pure,  fresh  ass 
-wide-awake."  Take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  subscribe  for  1872.  Remember,  every- 
body sending  name  and  money  before  December  1st,  wlil  receive  a  splendid  chromo, 

PAPA'S  DARLINGS, 

j 

A  group  of  fonr  merry  faces.  One  of  them  given  away  to  every  subscriber.  All 
-of  them  for  one  name  and  only  one  dollar.  To  all  new  subscribers  the  Cxtxr  free  for 
October,  November  and  December. 


TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL, 

Please  read  the  following  from  one  of  th*  but  School  Superintendents  in  the  United 
States: 

"  We  were  agreeably  surprised  the  other  day  in  entering  the  school  room,  to  hear  a 
class  called  out  to  read  in  Thb  Little  Cms*.  On  inquiry  we  found  that  there  was  a 
club  of  sixteen  or  more  who  thus  had  new  reading  matter  every  month,  instead  of  pour- 
ing o?er  the  leaves  of  th«  ir  worn  readers  two  or  three  times  through.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent idea." 

If  yon  desire  to  furnish  your  schools  with  The  Chief,  to  be  used  as  a  reader,  we 
will  give  you  Webster's  or  Worc-ster's  Dictionary,  unabridged,  for  a  club  of  thirty  at 
eeventy-flve  cents  each. 

For  a  club  of  sixteen,  a  gold  pen  and  silver  holder. 

Tor  a  club  of  eight,  any  $1.50  book  or  Teacher's  Journal. 

Indiana  School  Journal  and  Little  CHixr,  both  for  $1.70. 

For  a  club  of  four,  Thb  Little  Chief  School  Mottoes. 

Address, 

"LITTLE  CHIEF/1  Indiahapolis,  Ihd. 


Quyot's  Qeographical  Series, 

The  New  System  Triumphant. 

The  true  theory  is  found  to  he  practical ! 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  school  books  has  such  -success  attended  the  publication  of  a 
new  work. 

Adopted  by  over  15,000  Schools  in  the  Northwest. 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Florida,  and  Arkansas. 

Used  in  every  important  Normal  School  in  the  country: 

Used  in  over  3,000  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges. 

Over  Two  Million  Copies  Sold  !! 


Common  School  Series. 

GUYOTS  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  Fully  Illustrated,  96  pages.  $0.75 

GUYOTS   INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.      Elegantly   Illustrated, 

Eighteen  full  page,  copper-plate  maps.     118  pages.  -  -        .1.60 

This  essential  advantage  of  presenting  the  complete  Common  School  Course  in 
only  two  books — instead  of  running  through  from  three  to  five,  as  is  usually  done — 
is  secured  by  the  better  and  more  skilful  combination  of  political  and  physical  facts, 
which  so  distinguishes  Prof.  Guyot's  plans  and  method  of  developing  the  science. 

THESE    GEOGRAPHIES 

Hold  their  position  in  schools  signally  well,  and  in  the  severe  competition  of  busi- 
ness, are  displaced  far  less  frequently  than  competing  geographies  are  displaced  by 
them. 

FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  HIGHER  GRADE, 

GUYOT'SJCOftiraON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, 

GUYOT'S  LARGER  SERIES  OF  WALL  MAPS, 

And  GUYOT'S  NEW  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS 

Enable  teachers  and  pupils  to  continue  the  discussion  from  a  higher  stand-point,  to  the  filling 
out  in  full  proportion,  the  framework  of  Geographical  Science,  so  skilfully  conceived, '  and  partly 
developed  in  the  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Text-Books. 

Copies  of  Guyofs  Geographies  wilt  be  furnished  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers*  for  examination, 

with  reference  to  introduction  at 


Elementary,  40  Cents.  Intermediate,  80  Cents* 

MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  GEOGRAPHY  SENT  FREE. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

THOMAS  CSABLSS,  Agent,  654  Broadway,  New  York. 

At  HADLEY  BEOS.,  41  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


ooleys  gpysical  science  series 


LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  A.M., 

Prof.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  j\T.  T. 


COOLEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ORAL  LESSONS,  and  PRACTICAL  EXPERI- 
MENTS.   (Nearly  Ready.) 
COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY,  elegantly  illustrated.  (In  Pre*.) 
COOLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  -  -  -  $i  50 

COOLEY'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  -  -  -       1  ac 

COOLEY'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  APPARATUS  AND  EXPERIMENTS.     (In 
preparation.) 

These  works  are  Text  Boohs  rather  than  Reference  Boohs. 

They  contain  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects. 

They  are  especially  adapted  to  use  in  Public  High  Schools  and  Academic* 

They  are  universally  approved  wherever  they  have  been  tested. 


♦  •♦ 


wpp's  wjiiMHcal  Qjyottfpasitwn, 


BY- 


Mrs.  MARY  J.  HARPER, 

OP    PACKER     INSTITUTE,   BROOKLYN,   N.  Y. 

Used  exclusively  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  and  in  many  Public 
Private  Schools  throughout  the  country.    Price,  $0*90. 


<s$irzt  %tnzat[jl  h\  j§ngli$h  %tmnmwtf 


By  D.  B.  CHAMBERLIN. 


•  mm 


ral  Instruction  and  filass  gook, 

FULL!  ILLUSTRATED  FOR  PRIM  ART  SCHOOLS. 

One  vol.  elegant  12mo„  60  pages.    Price  45c. 

A  GEM  OF  EXCELLENCE,  IN  WHTCH  THE  NATURAL  GROWTH  Ofr 
LANGUAGE  IS  LIKENED  TO  THAT  OF  A  PLANT,  OR  TREE, 
WHOSE  PROCESSES  OF  UNFOLDING  ARE  SYMBOLIZED 
WITH  ADMIRABLE  SKILL  AND  SIGNIFICANCE. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

THOMAS  CIABLES,  Agent,  654  Broadway,  New  fork 

At  HADLEY  BEOS.,  11  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 


—  A  — 


^jflinml,  jlmcticah  and  ^ttmctue  Series 


OF 


ILLUSTRATED  MISTICAL  TEST  BOOKS. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic  (IUus. )  $0. 30 
Felter's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  0.75 
Felter's  Gram.  School  Arithmetic,     0.90 


INDEPENDENT  BOOKS. 

Felter's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  $0.25 
Felter's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  -  0.15 
Felter's  Teachers' Manual,  -    -    -  0.25 


DISTINGUISHING    FEATURES. 

They  introduce  mental  and  slate  exercises  simultaneously. 

They  develop  the  idea  of  numbers  by  means  of  objects  and  illustrations. 

They  are  better  graded  than  any  other  series. 

They  are  published  with  and  without  answers. 

They  give  great  satisfaction;  because  with  them  Teachers  obtain  Good  Results. 

Supplied  for  examination  or  for  first  introduction  at  One-half  Retail  Price. 


TENNEY'S  WORKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

I*  Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology. 

For  Colleges  and  the  general  reader,  i  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  with  over  500  cuts, 
chiefly  of  American  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Shell-Fishes,  Sea- 
Urchins,  Star-Fishes,  Sea-Anemones,  and  Corals. 

Several  American  Animals  are  here  depicted  for  the  first  time. 

II.   Tenney's  Natural  History  of  Animals. 

1  vol.,  8vo.,  containing  (with  few  exceptions)  the  same  cuts  as  the  Manual  of 
Zoology. 

This  is  the  book  generally  preferred  for  High  Schools  and  Seminaries  and  serves 
as  a  key  to  Tenney  s  Natural  History  Tablets,  but  it  is  complete  without  them. 

HI.  Tenney's  Natural  History  Tablets. 

Mounted  on  Muslin,  with  rollers,  beautifully  colored  and  varnished.  Finely 
adapted  to  Class  Instruction  and  for  Object  Lessons. 

For  information  with  reference  to  above  books  and  tablets,  address 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  Agent,  654  Broadway,  New  York. 

At  BADLE7  BROS.,  *1  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
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AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WOREE 

TERMS   FOJi   1871. 

J.   W.   XcIN'TYRE,   ST.   LOUIS,   PUBLISHER. 

A  monthly,  32  pages  octavo,  for  Parents,  Teachers  and  Scholars,  with  Sunday  Scbt«I  L*** 
Expositions,  Illustrations,  Questions,  etc.,  for  each  Sabbath. 

Thin  publication  is  designed  to  develop  n  greater  depth  and  spirituality  iu  the  Sunday  *ii' 
work,  looking  beyond  methods  to  results. 

Price,  $1.50  Per  Tear,  in  Advance. 

Sixty  Lesson  Papers  free  to  all  clubs  of  ten. 

Lesson  papers,  per  100,  75  cents;  less  number,  one  cent  each.  Clubs  of  20,  withnsi  k*t 
papers,  Si. 25  each.  UGCSpecimen  copy  and  list  of  lessons  for  1871  sent  on  receipt  uf  p«*ugt 
stamp.  U£i 


$16.75  $16.71 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

Being  made  of  the  best  materials  and  Jn  the  most  perfect  manner,  they  will  ran  beitw.  bf 
longer,  and  are  less  likely  to  get  out  of  repair  than  any  other  make  of  watches. 

LOOK  AT  THE  PRICES : 

2  oz.  Coin  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  -  -  -  -  -        |K- ~ 

.'I    "       "  "  *  *  • »  .  _  .  .  -      ?•  i" 

4  "     "       •*  **         «♦  .  .  .  -  .        a  >»• 

Solid  18k  Gold  •«  -  -  -  -  -     *»» 

Ladies'  Gold  Hunting  Watches,  -  -  -  £10  0»>  to  $5*'  * 

Silver  linn  tine  Patent  Lever  Watches,       -  -  10  00  to  1'* 

Whito  Metal  Hunting  Watches,  -  i  -  7  $»  to  H»* 

Ladles'  Chatelaine  and   Guard  fjfctii* 

CENTS'    VEST    CHAINS. 

Also,  a  Full  Line  of 

FINE     JEWELRY     AND     SILVERWARE. 

W.    P.    BINGHAM  &   CO., 

Agents  for  the  American  Watch  Cu.. 

12-ly  50  East  Washington  Street,  Indiawptfc. 


z/ 


B.0.B.I   BALL0U'S    OLYMPIC  BELI& 


:fo:e&  FXiA.-zTisrar 


The   ltfew    Olympic    Games 

The  best  exercise  ever  devised  for  enlarging  the  chest  and  giving  robnst  health. 

Every  School,  College,  Office  and  well-regulated  House  should  be  supplied  with  4l**J7; 
They  are  adapted  alike  to  Men,  Women  and  Children;  and  have  been  highly  recommfij*^ 
eminent  educators  and  physicians.  Price— Si. 25  per  pair  To  teachers,  preachers.  «  P**r 
wishing  to  act  as  Agents  in  introducing  them,  wo  will  send  two  pairs,  with  insiractians,  fcf  > 

E.  BAXLOU, 

Patentee  and  Sole  Proprietc*, 
12-flm  ZANKSVILLE,  OHIP. 


JYOT'S    WALL    MAPS 


AXD 


PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 


»  •       »  f 


NSHIP    AND   CORPORATION  TRUSTEES.— We  only  ask  you   to  write  to  us  when 
tt  em  plate  purchasing  either  Haps  or  Globes,  and  allow  ub  the  privilege  of  exhibiting 


re. 


THEY  COMMEND  THEMSELYES. 

HERS. — When  you  need  Maps  or  Globes  in  your  schools,  write  to  us.      Wo  will  do  all 
power  to  aid  you. 

CUYOT'S   MAPS  AND   PERCE'S  GLOBES 

no  commendation  to  you.    Ton  know  their  merits.        Address, 

THOMAS  KANE,  Agent, 

Care  of  Merrill  4  Field, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


I ARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO.'S 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


■HOM- 


he-  Cheapest  am 


'• 
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GUYOT'S  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES, 

TER'S  ILLUSTRATED  ARITHMETICAL  TEXT  P^KS, 

COOLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

COOLEY'S  CHEMISTRY, 

TENNEY'S  WORKS  ON   NATURAL   HISTORY, 

LORDS   ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Prices  and  terms  of  introduction,  address, 

THOMAS  CHARLES, 

Care  HADLEY  BROTHERS,  * 

41  Madison  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


INDIANA  MUSIC  STOEI 

(ESTABLISHED  1354,) 

Nos.  4  and  5  Bates  House  Block, 


S  6 


We  invite  atteution  la  our  csteiwive  rtock  uf  FIRST-CLA: 

PIANOS,  ORGANS  AND   MELCDE01 

WMeh  we  offer  for  CASH  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 


X 


4G.EJrZ!S   FOR    THE 

Celebrated  Mason  &  Hamlin  Orgti 

LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    MADE    TO    TEACHERS. 

Timing  ami  Itqmir.nK  done  at  short  notice  in  any  part  tl\it'. 
~\     .1  ■  Adilresv 

iy.3  A.  G.  WILLABDftOl 


i$*J>Oper  Y«ar,  payable  in  advance;  for  five  or  more  eopies  $1.25  each. 
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Addre**  all  livtinr*,  Utttr*  to  W.  A^fiELL,   Indiq^apolh,   and   Editorial    Matt*  to 

O.   IT.  HOSS,  liloominste*,  Im#m»«. 


Jndianapolis,   Jndiana. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  HOSS  &  BELL, 

Cor.  Circle  and  Meridian  Sta. 


1871. 
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R  ffi M.ST  ^l,"r.A  Ncw  and  0>"l|flnal  Quartc'ly  Mnpazine,  devoted  entirely  to^.ek 
R yc«.  /ln» *  A, faWtotlona,  Concerts,  Ac.    Full  of  l„trrAt  to  l.olh  TrnchoiH  and  Scholars.  }  HI  J 
wilVlll  w  S'rwVr  *?*»  ™        -AddrrF8  gj.WEi  L  *  MH.LKB,  Pnbliald*,  Chicago,  HI. 
n'sru  "  JL\2!£  I  £i?  JtfRmsfiie,  1  3  n  no  i  uHJi-hi  is.  §1 .50  n  y*  nr,  fJnplc  coi  y  15  cents. 


puVtf^ifStfSto?^ 


rst  icck  for  tcliools.  ^mc  pnbl^Lers.  Write  lor  circular. 


CIT1T      BOOK     STOBEl 

No.  4  East  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis. 

YOIHTO    BLOCK. 


J.  H.  V.  SMITH, 


DEALER    IN 


Theological,    Miscellaneous^ 

J^ISTID     SCHOOL     BOOKS. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL    BOOKS   OF  ALL   DENOafTSATIOSi 
Blank  Books,  Paper,  Envelopes  and  Stationery  of  All  Kinds. 
*  Teachers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  ami  examine  the  rtoefc.  '* 

Depository  of  the  Publications  of  Methodist  Booh  Concern. 


s.- 


v / 


FOR  SCHOOLS*  A  superior  eight-pat  time-pife*: w 
to  a  regulator;  easily  set  to  mrifco  axt  pro<;bamse  <»f  ex><ri« 
does  not  require  changing  oftener  than  the  order  or  l<ngnai 
is  changed.  It  gives  a  single  clear  stroke  like  a  cuII-Wi.H 
been  thoroughly  tested;  its  simplicity  and  pcrfertu*u  up'] 
/  admiration  of  everybody;  it  is  receiving  the  inost  fl»t?rriKf* 
meudations;  is  a  faithful  monitor  and  always  pivtspt.  I»l 
school -room  needs  it. 
PRICEt  $13.30  to  $16.00  Warranted  in  Every  Particular. 

IIADLEY  BROTHERS  &  ESTELL,  Sole  Pmhiii* 
1-2!.  41  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO,  EL 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Established  in  1837. 

Manufacturers  of  superior  Be  IN  at  >«7*ee/l  price*,  fordm**. 
Schools,  i&c,  of  pure  Bell  Metal,  mounted  wirh  -air/Hi 
Uotary  Hawjiiuj*,  and  warranted  equal  in  PnrUg  of  Af«'aJ,  fl* 
FiuUh.  anil  Durability  10  any  made  in  America.  («•*  BauJ)* 
is  18G;».)     Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List  sent  frw, 

VANDUZEA  &  TIFT, 


Address, 
102  ic  104  E.  Second  Si. 


Ciecimuili 


B.O.B. 


BALLOU'S  OLYMPIC  BELG4 


FOE.    T>IiJL"yi3STC3- 


The  New  Olympic  Games. 


The  best  exercise  over  devised  for  enlarging  the  chest  and  giving  robust  >>**J'h-  ^ 
Every  School,  College,  Office,  and  well-regulated  House  should  be  nupph.-d  «f»  ^ 
Bells.    They  are  adapted  alike  to  Men,  Women  and  Ciiildbkx  ;  and  have  been  ^^Z 
commended  by  eminent  educators  and  physicians.    Price— $1 .25  per  pair     To  wy* 
preachers,  or  persons  wishing  to  act  as  Agents  in  introducing  Jn«a^ **  Y"1  *" 
pairs,  with  instructions,  for  $2.  K.  BALIjOI, 

Patentee  and  Sole  Propriety. 
! 2_<; m  ZA  N  ESV 1 L LE.  OW 


CJYOTS    WALL    MAPS 


AND 


PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 


WNSHIP  AND  CORPOllATION  TRUSTEES.— Wo  only  a*k  you  to  write  to  us  when 
on  template  purchasing  either  Maps  or  Globes,  and  allow  us  the  privilege  of  exhibiting 
bove. 

THEY  COMMEND  THEMSELVES. 

ACHERJS. — When  yon  need  3Iaps  or  Globes  in  your  schools,  write  to  us.  We  will  do  all 
ir  power  to  aid  you. 

CUYOT'S   MAPS  AND    PERCE'S   GLOBES 

ml  no  commendation  to  you.    You  know  their  merits.        Address, 

THOMAS  KANE,  Agent, 

Caro  of  Merrill  *  Field, 
ta  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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GUYOT'S  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES, 

8LTERS  ILLUSTRATED  ARITHMETICAL  TEXT  BOOKS, 

COOLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

COOLEY'S  CHEMISTRY, 

TENNEY'S   WORKS   ON    NATURAL    HISTORY, 

LORDS   ANCIENT   HISTORY. 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

For  Prices  ami  terms  of  introduction,  address, 

THOMAS  CHARLE8t 

Care  HADLEY  BROTHERS, 

41  Madiflon  Street, 
l-tf  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


INDIANA  MUSIC  STOR1 

(ESTABLISHED  1851,) 

Nos.  4  and  S  Bates  Konse  Block, 

iisriDiA.isrA.i'OLis,  -   -  in-diah 


d 


We  invite  attention  u.  rmr  exwwive  si™*  of  FIK3T-CLASS 

PIANOS,  ORGANS  AND   MELODEOH 

Which  we  offer  (or  CASH  at  greatlv  REDUCED  PRICES. 


H 

Pi  Cj 


AGENTS  FOB   THE 

Celebrated  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ 

LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    MADE   TO    TEACHERS. 

Toning  and  Repairing  done  at  short  notice  in  any  part  of  the 
Addratn, 

l, -3  A.  G.  WILLARD  ft  COk 


IjRMS :  $1.50  per  year,  payable  in  advance;  for  five  op  more  copies  |1.25  each. 
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The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


■  «•» 


EDITOBS  : 

GEO.  W.  HOSS,  W.  A.  BELL, 

Bloouiington.   .  Indianapolis. 
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,-tr^"' 


Address  all  Business  Letters  to  W.  A.  BELL,   Indianapolis,  nnd   Editorial  Matter  to 

G.  W.  HOSS,  Blooraington,  Indiana. 
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Jndiana'pottsV  Jndiana. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  HOSS  &  BELL, 
Cor.  Circle  and  Meridian  Sts. 

l87l. 

THE   SCHOOL  FESTIVAL. 

m.,™  ,v?OOIj  y^STlVAIi  i8  a  beautiful.  Original  Quarterly  Magazine,  devoted  to  fresh  and 
Cin  !'ig  ..  gue8'  ^citations,  Concert,  Motion  and  other  exercises  for  Sunday  School  and  Day  School 
KWWtloii8,Ooncert8,  Festivals,  "Public  Fridays,"  etc.,  conducted  by  Ai.rnB»  L.  Skwkll,  (for  nearly 
ELK?  editor  of  f5e  Lltile  CorP°ral  Magazine,)  and  Mas.  M.  B.  C.  Slack,  of  Fall  River,  Maw. 
wraod  by  every  teacher  and  every  pupil.  Price  fifty  cents  a  year;  six  copies  one  year,  $2.50;  single 
8fti!KSloV£?),',   SKWBLL  A  CO.,  Publishers,  Chicago,  111.     (Back  numbers 


oiTir    book:   store, 

No.  4  East  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis. 

YOHXT*    BLOCK. 


«♦- 


J.  H.  V.  SMITH, 


DEALER    IN 

Theological,    Miscellaneous, 

JL15TJD     SCHOOL    BOOE8. 

RELIGIOUS  AND   SUNDAY  SCHOOL    BOOKS   OF  ALL   DENOMINATION 
Blank  Books,  Paper,  Envelopes  and  Stationery  of  All  Kinds. 
F~  Teacher*  will  And  it  to  their  interest  to  call  and  examine  the  stock.  [7-cf 

Depository  of  tne  Publications  of  Methodist  Book  Concern, 

FOR  SCHOOLS  t  A  superior  eight-dat  time-piec*;  equal 
to  ft  regulator ;  easily  set  to  strike  ant  frogkamhk  of  nmiix: 
does  not  require  changing  oftener  than  the  order  or  prognuust 
is  changed.  It  gives  a  single  clear  stroke  like  a  call-bell;  bai 
been  thoroughly  tested ;  its  simplicity  and  perfection  are  1st 
admiration  of  everybody ;  it  is  receiving  the  most  flattering  cos- 
mendations;  is  a  faithful  monitor  and  always  prompt.  Kraj 
school -room  needs.it. 

PRICEi  $12.50  to  $16.00  Warranted  in  Every  Particular. 

HADLKY  BROTHERS  &  ESTELL,  Solk  P*oroirro», 

l-2t.  41  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


|?TOOtWMMeS 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Established  in  1837. 

Manufacturers  of  superior  Bells  at  reduced  price*  forChwtfca, 
Schools,  &c,  of  pure  Bell  Metal,  monnted  with  our  P«w 
Notary  Hawjiny*,  and  warranted  equal  in  PurUg  of  JsTrt*!,  Tem. 
Finish,  and  Durability  to  any  mado  in  America.  (358  BtmSflU) 
in  18iU».)    Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List  sent  free. 

Address,       VANDUZKN  *  TIFT, 

7  102  fc  104  E.  Second  ».,  CisenvMli,  0»». 


B.O.B.I  BALLOU'S  OLYMPIC  BELIS, 


I'Oia   I'li-A-'sriisro 


The  New  Olympic  Games, 


The  l>est  exercise  ever  devised  for  enlarging  the  chest  f^frriBf LT^i^ith  tie* 

Every  School,  College,  Office,  and  well-regulated  House  «1™M  * '£*^XEl£Z 

Bells.    They  are  adapted  alike  to  Mkn,  Women  and  Children;  a *  Iro  !»■•- "£j£ 

commended  by  eminent  educators  and  physicians.    ***^M  !*£*!£  Jn  lead  W» 

preachers,  or  persons  wishing  to  act  as  Agents  in  introducing  them.™* will  ««  t*> 

pairs,  with  instructions,  for  $2.  patenteeandSc ^Proprietor, 

1M,  aANESVILU  0W<1 


GUJYOTS    WALL    MAPS 


AND 


PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 


TOWNSHIP  AND  CORPORATION  TRUSTEES.— We  only  ank  yon  to  writ*?  to  m  when 
rou  contemplate  purchasing  either  Maps  or  Globes,  and  allow  us  the  privilege  of  exhibiting 
bhe  above. 

THEY  COMMEND  THEMSELVES. 

TEACHERS.— When  yon  need  Maps  or  Globes  in  your  schools,  write  to  us.      Wo  will  do  al 
in  our  power  to  aid  you. 

CUYOT'S   MAPS  AND   PERCE'S   GLOBES 

Need  no  commendation  to  you.    You  know  their  merits. 

Address  all  communications  from  Indiana  to 

THOMAS  KANE, 

GREENFIELD,  IND.. 

l-3m  State  Agent  for  Indiana. 

■**I  want  three  or  four  FikST-ci.Ags  men  to  travel  as  agents  for  the  above.     Practical  educa- 
tor* preferred.    Address  me,  soon,  as  above.  THOS.   KANE. 

CHARLES  SCBIBNER  &  CO.'S 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


-•-40**- 


WMm  Cheapest   mi  Beat* 


-•-♦- 


GUYOT'S  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES, 

FELTER'S  ILLUSTRATED  ARITHMETICAL  TEXT  BOOKS 

COOLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

COOLEY'S  CHEMISTRY, 

TENNEY'S  WORKS  ON    NATURAL   HISTORY, 

LORDS   ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

For  Prices  and  terms  of  introduction,  address, 

THOMAS  CHARLB8, 

Care*  UADLEY  BROTHERS, 

41  Madison  Street, 
l-tf  CHICAGO.  ILL 


i 


INDIANA  MUSIC  STORE 

(ESTABLISHED  1854,) 

Nos.  4  and  5  Bates  House  Block, 

INDIANAPOLIS,    -    -    USTDIAHSTA 


R 


stock  of  FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS,  ORGANS  AND  MELODEOHS 

Whirh  we  offer  for  CASH  at  greatlv  REDUCED  PRICES. 


(4 


AGENTS   FOR   THE 

Celebrated  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs. 

LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    MADE    TO    TEACHERS. 

Toning  and  Repairing  done  at  short  notice  in  any  part  of  the  Stttt. 

Addrew, 
1,3  A.  G.  WILLAHD  ft  CO, 


IEKHS:  $1.50  pep  vcar,  payable  in  advance;  for  live  or  more  copies  $1.25  es 


£*** 
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Address  all  Bwinet*   Letter*  to  W.   A.  BELL,   Indian ap^U*,   and    Editorial  Matter  to 

G.   W.  HOSS,  Bloomington,  frctiiina. 


(l  "-4.,    .j,      v   i»1".' 
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^KOtiAKAEQX-ier  JndiaNA. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  HOSS  &  BELL, 

Cor.  Circle  and  Meridian  St*. 

I8;i.  j 


w^^^ 


THE   SCHOOL  FESTIVAL. 

THE  SCHOOL  FESTIVAL  is  a  beautiful,  Original  Quarterly  Magazine,  deYoted  toft 


nrcueu  vy  c»cjj   iccrciier  «nu  cwry  |Jiipi|.       JTlCe   FIFTY CKNT8 a    y*  »r  ;   BIX    vujiieB  wuv  jv».«  w— ~ 

JOpy,  lfi  cent*.    Issued  by  ALFRED  L.  SEWELb  A  CO..  PtibliHhem.   CLIcajce.  111.     (Back 


oxrrir    book:    store, 

No.  4  East  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis. 


YORK'S    BLOCK. 


J.  H.  V.  SMITH, 

DEALER    IN 

Theological,    Miscellaneous, 

J^lSTJD     SCHOOL     BOOKS. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL    BOOKS   OF  ALL   DESOhIINATlOSTS. 

Blank  Books,  Paper,  Envelopes  and  Stationery  of  All  Hindu. 
&W  Teachers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  and  examine  the  stock.  [T-tf 

Depository  of  the  Publication*  of  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

FOB  SCHOOLS. 

A  superior  eight-pay  time-piece ;~equal  to  a  regulator;  easily 
set  to  strike  any  programme  of  exercises;  does  not  require 
changing  oftener  than  the  order  or  programme  is  changed.  It 
gives  a  single  clear  stroke  liko  a  call-bell ;  has  been  thoroofhlj 
tested  ;  its  simplicity  and  perfection  are  the  admiration  of  erm- 
body;  it  is  receiving  the  most  flattering  commendations;  a* 
faithful  MOMToa  and  always  prompt.  Every  sclioo!-r«wi 
needs  it. 

Price,   $12.50  to   &10.OO. 

WARRANTED   IN    EVERY   PARTICULAR. 

HADLEY  BROTHERS  Sc  ESTELL,  Sole  Proprietor. 
1-2t.  41  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Established  in  1837. 

Manufuc  hirer*  of  superior  Bells  at  reduced  priern,  for  Church**, 
Schools,  &c,  of  pure  Bell  Metal,  nvmiued  with  oqr  PeUtt 
liotary  Hanyin<j*%  and  wnrranted  equal  in  Parity  of  Jfrfaf,  To*. 
Finish,  and  'Durability  lo  any  made  in  America  (358  Bells  Sato 
in  18CJ.)    Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List  scut  free. 

Address,        VANDUZE3T  At  TIFT, 

T  102  &  l«4  E.  Second  SI.,  Cineianati,  Okie. 


Oo" 


n 


B*0.B. 


BALLOU'S  OLYMPIC  BELLS, 

POB     -^JLiJL.l^XlSrOr 

The  New  Olympic  Gaines. 

The  best  exercise  ever  devised  for  enlarging  the  chest  and  giving  robust  health. 

Every  School,  College,  Office,  and  well-regulated  House  should  be  supplied  with  W* 
Bells.  They  are  adapted  alike  to  Men,  Women  and  Children  ;  and  have  been  highly  re- 
commended by  eminent  educators  and  physicians.  Price— $1.25  per  pair.  To  «»cW". 
preachers,  or  persons  wishing  to  act  as  Agents  in  introducing  them,  we  will  send  two 

pairs,  with  instructions,  for  $2.  »•  ■£*-™u» .  „ 

Patentee  and  Sole  Proprietor, 
12.6m  ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 


GUYOT'S    WALL    MAPS 


AND 


PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 


TOWNSHIP  AND  CORPORATION  TRUSTEES.— We  only  ask  yon  to  write  to  iw  when 
you  contemplate  purchasing  either  Maps  or  Globes,  and  allow  us  tho  privilege  of  exhibiting 
the  above. 

THEY  COMMEND  THEMSELVES. 

TEACHERS. — When  you  need  Maps  or  Globes  in  your  schools,  write  to  us.  We  will  do  al 
in  our  power  to  aid  you. 

GUYOT'S  MAPS  AND    PERCE'S   GLOBES 

Need  no  commendation  to  you.    You  know  their  merits. 

Add  reus  all  communications  from  Indiana  to 

^  THOMAS  KANE, 

GREENFIELD,  INP., 

l-3m  State  Agent  for  Indiana. 

*«F"I  want  thr»-c  or  four  first-claps  men  to  travel  us  agents  for  the  above.    Practical  educa- 
tors preferred.    Address  me,  soon,  a*  above.  THUS.  KANE. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO.'S 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


-*40M- 


WMe  fMmmmBMt  and  Bast 


GUYOT'S  SERIES  OP  GEOGRAPHIES, 

PELTER'S  ILLUSTRATED  ARITHMETICAL  TEXT  BOOKS 

COOLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

COOLEY'S  CHEMISTRY, 

TENNEY'S  WORKS   ON    NATURAL   HISTORY, 

LORD'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

For  Prices  and  terms  of  introduction,  address, 

THOMAS   CHARLES, 

Care  HADLEY  BROTHERS, 

41  Madison  Street, 
1-tf  CHICAGO,  IXit* 


INDIANA  MUSIC  STORE] 

(ESTABLISHED  1864,) 

Nos.  4  and  5  Bates  House  Block, 

i3srx>iA.ivrA.i>ouis,  -  -  iasrr>iAiTA. 


I  I 

E  § 


We  invilf  atli-nflon  to  our  pstc-iwivo  -:ock  of  r'llIST-t'LAS* 

PIANOS,  ORGANS  AND   MELODE0N& 

Wbich  we  offcr  for  CASH  at  grutlv  KK1HCK1I  PRirKS. 


I  3 


AGENTS  FOR   THE 

Celebrated  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs. 

LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    MADE   TO    TEACHERS. 

Toning  and  Repairing  done  at  short  notice  in  any  part  of  the  Stat*. 
Address, 

Ij-J  A.  a.  WTLLARD  4  CO. 
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THE   SCHOOL    FESTIVAL. 


PHE    SCHOOL    FESTIVAL    Is  a  bountiful,  Original  Quarterly  Magazine,  devoted] 
d  sparkling  Dialogur-s,  llucitntionn,  Concert,  Motion  and  other  exercise*  for  Sunday  School 
jool  Exhibitions,  Concert*,  FeKtivala,  ''Public  Fridays,"  etc.,  conducted   by  Alfkkd  B   ,Sf.^ 
irly  «ix  yoar»  editor  of  the  Little  Corporal  Magazine,)  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  C.  Sladb.  of  Fall  Hi1 
eded  by  every  teacher  and  overy  pupil.     Price,  fifty  cfntb  a  year  ;  six  copies  one  y«*ar,  $2  ill 
>y,   15  cent*,     liauod  by   ALFRED  L.  SEVVELL  &  CO.,  PublUkers,  Chicago,  III.     (Back  J 
m  January,  1*70,  can  also  be  sent.) 


ooiLiOiL,  a.z:e:r,'s 
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l¥  Star  a, 


tfo.  14  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


Everything  New  and  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers  and  Import  era. 

American   and   Foreign    Watches, 

0  AMONDS,     FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID   SILVER   AND   SILVER   PLATED  WARE. 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS. 


»W  ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED.    Special  attention  ghrt 

to  Watch  Repairing.     All  Goods  sold  are  Eugraved   FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  an  expf* 
rienced  Engraver.  • 

J.  H.  COLCLAZER, 

*•!>'  No.  H  East  \Vas1iix«tok  St. 

Cowperthwait  8f  Co., 

628  and  630  Chestnut  Street t 
Philadelphia. 

Publish  a  Pull  Series  of  School  Text-Books. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

6 -6m 


BALLOU'S  OLYMPIC  BELLS, 

FOE  T>TjL&rsn2Sr<3r 

The  IV  ew  Olympic  Games, 

The  best  exorcise  ever  devised  for  enlarging  the  client  aud  giving  !obiif*t  ln-nltli. 

Every  School,  College.  Office,  and  welj-regulttted  Bouse  should  be  supplied  with  fl«*» 
Bells.    They  are  adapted  alike  to  Men,  Women  and  Chilukkx  ;  aud  ha\e  bei«n  high);  i>-. 
commend  d  by  eminent  educators  .and  physicians.    Price,  fl.Uo  ner  par.    To  teacVn. 
preacher*,  or  persons  wishing  to  act   a*  agents   in    introducing  them,  we  will  svnd  t«>» 
pairs,  with  instructions,  tor  §1.  K.    BAI*i.<H'% 

Patentee  and  sole  Proprietor, 

lj-tim  ZANESV1LLE,  ODH). 


TO  TE^OIHIDEIR/S. 


\\v  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  onr 

Ii®mem§t  Sloefc  of  Baofci* 

Km  bracing  every"  department  of  Literature.     We  call  attention  to  our  New  Catalogue  of 

STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS.  BOOKS, 

Which  \Y2  hare  just  issued.  It  embraces  the  titles  of  all  the  best  Raid  most  readable 
books  in  the  language,  which  we  will  mail,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

B39.  Special  discount  to  teachers. 

We  publish  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TEACHER'S  CLASS  BOOK,  recom- 
niended  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 

&*&.  When  in  the  city  we  would  be  glad  to  have  Teachers  examine  our  stock  of 
Look*,  At.,  Ac,  Ac. 

BO  WEN,  STEWART  &  CO. 

18  West  Washington  Street/ 

bm  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


No  4  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis. 

YOHJi'g  BLOCK 


J.  H.  V.  SMITH, 

J>EALEH  IK 


gical,     llist  ellmmeras 


J^lXJD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

RELIGIOUS,   ANO     SUA' DAY   SCHOOL     HOOKS    OP    ALL    DENOMINATIONS. 

Blank  Hooks,  Paper,  Env»-lopr«  and  Stationery  of  all  kinds.     Teachers  will  find  It  to 
their  interest  to  call  and  examine  the  Htook.  [7-tf 

Depository  of  the  Publication*  of  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOK-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

AND  PUB  LISHERS, 

No.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Aiv  |irep;»red  to  furnish    Teacher*  and    Pupil*  und  everybody  with  anything  in  the 

Book:  and  Stationery  Line. 

Tliey  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  catalogue  prices.    Teach - 
•  :ts  visiting  the  City  will  b(j  very  welcome  at 

iv-2  MEBRILL  &  FIELD'S. 


s 


OOIjOL  A  gtBEB 


ew  JEWELRY  St»r» 

No.  14  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


f 


Everything  New  and  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers  and  Importers. 


American   and   Foreign    Watches, 

DIAMONDS,     FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID   SILVER   AND   SILVER  PLATED    WARE. 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS. 


**T  ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED.  Special  attention  given 
to  Watch  Repairing.  All  Goods  sold  are  Engraved  FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  an  expe- 
rienced Engraver. 

J.  H.  COLCLAZER, 


f-lv 


No.  14  East  Washington  St. 


Cowperthwait  Sf  Co,, 


628  and  630  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Publish  a  Full  Series  of  School  Text-Books. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE/ 


5- 5m 


BALLQU'S  OLYMPIC  BELLS, 

foe,  zpl-a-itiiltq- 
The  XVTgto  Olympic  Games, 

The  best  exercise  ever  devised  for  enlarging  the  client  and  giving  M«ba«t  health. 

Every  School,  College,  Office,  and  well-regulated  Bouse  should  l»e  supplied  with  thru? 
Hells.  Th.-y  are  adapted  alike  to  Men,  Womfx  and  Chiu>uf.n  ;  and  h.i\e  been  highly  rr- 
commend  d  hy  eminent  educator*  and  physicians.  Price,  $1.'25  »er  par.  To  teacher*, 
preachers,  or  pf*r«ou*  wishing  to  act  a>  autent^  in  introducing  them,  \vi«  will  atnd  two 
pairs,  v\  ith  instructions,  loi  5-'.  K-    HALl.tflT, 

Patentee  and  sole  Proprietor 

I'.*-'  m  ZANESV11.LE,  OHIO. 
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$1.50  per  year,  payable  in  advance;  for  five  or  more  copies,  $1.23, 
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ORGAN  OF  THE 


State    Teachers'    Association 


AND  OF 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORS: 


GEO.  W.  HOSS, 


W.  A.  BELL, 


Moominuton. 


Indianapolis. 


Address  all  Bi«Ktt?*s  Lflhr*  to  11'.  A .'  Bfct.L.'lnditinapolis,  and  Editorial  Matter  to 

U.*mnOSS,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


INDIANAPOLfS,    INDIANA: 
PUBUS»tfl>  MOXTHfcY  BY  HOSS  &  BELL, 

Cor.  Ciivlt'  and  M<ridisin  Sts. 

1871. 
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THE   SCHOOL   FESTIVAL. 

THE  SCHOOL  FESTIVAL  Is  a  beautiful,  Original  Quarterly  Magazine,  devoted  tc 
and  sparkling  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Concert,  Motion  and  other  exercises  for  Sunday  School  ant 
School  Exhibitions,  Concerts,  Festivals,  "Public  Fridays,"  etc.,  conducted  by  Alfred  B.  Sewkli 
nearly  six  years  editor  of  the  Little  Corporal  Magazine,)  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  C.  Slaub,  of  Fall  River, 
Needed  by  erery  teacher  and  every  pupil.  Price,  titty  cents  8  year  ;  six  copies  one  year,  $2.f>0; 
copy,  IflwntB.  Issued  by  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL  &  CO.,  Publisher*,  Chicago,  III.  (Back  nu 
from  January,  1870,  can  also  be  sent.) 
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No.  14  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


Everything  New  and  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers  and  Importers. 


American   and   Foreign    Watches, 

DIAMONDS,    FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID   SILVER   AND   SILVER   PLATED   WARE. 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED.    Special  attention  given 

to  Watch  Repairing.     All  Goods  sold  are  Engraved   FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  an  expe- 
rienced Engraver. 

J.  H.  COLCLAZER, 


f.-lv 


No.  14  East  Washington  St. 


Cowperthwait  $  Co., 
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628  and  630  CJiestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Publish  a  Full  Series  of  .School  Text-Books. 


5-Gm 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE.' 


MLLOU'S  OLYMPIC  BELLS, 

FOB  FTjATTTIZG- 

The  Itfew  Olympic  Games. 


12-l-ni 


Patentee  and  sole  Proprietor. 

ZANESYILLE,  OHIO. 
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No.  11. 
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^TATE     ^EACHERS'     /iSSOClATION 
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The  Superintenient  of  Public  Instruction. 
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W.     A.     BELL,    Editor. 


TERMS,"  01.5O  ¥3al*i,  YEJLK,7  PAYABLE  IWADVANCE. 


For  Five  or  more  <kn*lEa,  $1.2r>  eacii. 


INDIANAPOLIS,   INDIANA: 
fuBLiSHED  Monthly,   bY-^]»¥.  A-  j^V' 
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THE   SCHOOL   FESTIVAL. 


THE  SOHOOIi  FESTIVAL  Is  a  bonntlfnl,  Original  Quarterly  Magazine,  devoted  to  fr< 
lid  sparkling  Dialogue!,  Recitations,  Concert,  Motion  and  other  exercises  for  Sunday  School  and  D 
Bhool  Exhibitions,  Concerts,  Festivals,  "Public  Fridays,"  etc.,  conducted  by  Alfred  B.  Sewkll,  ( 
«arly  six  years  editor  of  the  Little  Corporal  Mnpazine,)  and  Mrs.  31. 13.  (!.  Slade,  of  Fall  River,  Mo 
[»«ded  by  orery  teacher  and  every  pnpil.  Price,  fifty  cents  b  year;  six  copies  onnyear,  $2.00;  sin 
•py,  15  cents.  Issued  by  ALFRED  L.  SEWKLL  &  <<>.,  PtiblisheiH,  Chicago,  111.  (Back  numb 
torn  January,  1870,  can  also  be  sent.) 
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No.  14  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


Everything  New  and  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers  and*  Importers. 

American   and   Foreign    Watches, 

DIAMONDS,    FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID   SILVER   AND  SILVER  PLATED  WARE. 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS. 


a»-  ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED.  Special  attention  guen 
to  Watch  Repairing.  All  Goods  sold  are  Engraved  FREE  OF  L'UARGE  by  an  expe- 
rienced Engraver. 

J.  H.  COLCLAZEB, 

5.1  y  No.  14  East  Washikgtox  St. 

Cowperthwait  &  Co* 

Educational  Publishers, 

628  &  6jo  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

Publish  a  Full  Series  of  School  Text-Booh 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

5-6ni  _  _._._-*-- 

A.    G.    ALCOTT,   A.  B-. 

Professor  of  ©locution  and  Reading, 

IN  THE  N.  W.  C.  UNIVERSITY, 

And  who  has,  Tor  several  seasons  been  a  worker  in  tho  same  capacity  at  Teacher*'  In- 
stitutes in  this  State  as  well  as  others,  desiros  to  call  the  attention  of  Examiner!'  everj- 
where  to  the  fact  that  he  will  re-engage  in  this  work  the  coming  season  on  tha  no« 
liberal  terms.     Address  A.  G.  ALCOTT,  26  Western  Avenne,  Indianapolis. 

REFBiiKNCES-Harvey,   author  of  English  Grammar  ;    Staley,  Shortridge,  MtfrnHr, 
Bell.Olcott.  ' 


TO  TEACHERS. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  our 


Isme&m  Itetk  of  Boot* 


Embracing  every  department  of  Literature.     We  call  attention  to  our  New  Catnlogue  of 

STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Which  we  have  just  Issued.  It  embraces  the  titles  of  all  the  best  and  most  readable 
books  in  the  language,  which  we  will  mail,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

OS-  Special  discount  to  teachers. 

We  publish  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TEACHERS  CLASS  BOOK,  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 

BQ^When  in  the  city  we  would  be  glad  to  have  Teachers  examine  our  stock  of 
books,  Ac.,  Ac,  Ac. 

BO  WEN,  STEWART  &  CO. 

18  West  Washington  Streei 

6m  INDIANAPOLIS,  1^  n- 


No  4  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis. 

YOH1S8  BLOCK. 


J.  H.  V.  SMITH, 

DEALER  IN 

J±2sTJD  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

BEL1GIOUS,   AND    SUNDAY   SCHOOL     B00K8    OF    ALL    DENOMINATIONS. 

Blank  Books,  Paper,  Envelopes  and  Stationery  of  all  kinds.    Teachers  will  find  it  to 
their  Interest  to  call  and  examine  the  stock.  [7-tf 

Depository  of  the  Publication*  «»f  .He t hod  1st  Book  «  oneern. 


MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOK-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

A35TJD  PUBLISHERS, 
No.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish    Teachers  and    Pupils  and  everybody   with  anything  in  the 

Book  and  Stationery  Line. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  catalogue  prices.    Teach- 
iti  visiting  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

ly-2  ME  BRILL  &  FIELD'S. 
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State    ~Peachers'    Association 
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The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


W.     A.     BELL,     Editor. 


TERMS,  $1.50  F2JX&  YEAB,  I>A.Y^.BXiE!  I1T  ^L3D"V-A.iTOB. 

For  Five  or  more  Copies,  $1.25  bach. 
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INDIANAPOLIS,   INDIANA: 

Published  /Monthly,   by  )V.  ft.  J3fll, 

It?.  3  Journal  SWWte*. 
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THE  SCHOOL  FE&TIVAXj  i*  n  1—  Mitiful.  (»:  ^i),;.!  '.mnialy  M  r.-n/im.  .lf-vtcd  fo  ire 
tul  «p;irk  hi;;  I'i,t!i":ii"i.  K--  i'-ti<.r>.  •'  rrr  .r.  Mctinn  ai'i  •  fit'  r»  %< ilim  •*  ?'.,i  >  t  j  r , .  1 ;  i  \  S-»io<»l  ami  ]) 
tbooi  K\hibili''H-,  '"(iim.  r'«.  I*.  >J]\  ,i|.-,  "J'';'  l;r  Ftii.-i^."  (  tr  ,  '  i  rifh  .(,  ,J  f,}  Ani:ri>  U.  Sf.WV.LT,,  iJ< 
fnrly  ?ix  }«-.H!«  <  ilit-T  <-t  i ;  •  Lit  t  !-•  ('<  i\ .  v:il  M  a  ;j:ri /■!;(>,  >  :inl  XI  j  3.  \\ .  B.  C  Sni,»:,  .-I  Frill  River,  >!a" 
'»•*•« U  d  by  '  vrj  v  !e:nh<  »  ;n  >!  '  V"i  v  1  ;:;>;>.  I'i  ice.  Kin  v  cknt.-j  «.  y-ar  :  ^ix  cop''  -  one  y.  ar.  yi  ."hi;  sinT 
>py,  l."»  crrsN."  I'-Wfl  J.y  AiniKIi  l.  ST.WKM,  v  hi.,  Pnl.H-  .»<  •.  •/  C  h  i  ■  ■-••,  111".  il/ck  num»»<? 
'out  Jnii  «n  ty,  1^7",  <';m  .  |*o  1"-  S'^t   > 
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OOLOLAZBR'S 

#w  M  BWBU1Y  St  we 


Wo.  14  EAST  WASHIXGTOX  STREET* 


Everything  New  and  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers  and  Importer!. 

American   and   Foreign    Watches, 

D'AMONDS,     FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID   SILVER   AND   SILYER  PLATED  WARE. 

8PECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS. 


*»"ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED.  Special  attention*™ 
to  Watch  Repairing.  All  Goods  sold  arc  Engraved  FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  an  expe- 
rienced Engraver. 

J.  H.  COLCLAZEE, 

£-1  y  No.  14  East  Wabhihutox  St. 

J".    ZE3I.  "V.    SMITE,    * 


Cit\ 


Yolin's  Block,        •        -       IXDIAYAPOLIS. 

\V bolt- sale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

$OOK$  mttd  ST-A«0»«BV» 

Particular  attention  paid  to  keeping  up  stock  suited  to  TEACHERS 

and  MINISTERS. 

Any  Book  of  merit  in  print  furnlxht'd  on  the  most  reasonable  term**, — A  complete 
stock  of  Holiday  goods,  suitable  for  presents. 

Don't  fail  to  call  at  the  City  Book  Store  when  you  visit  the  City. 

MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOK-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

-AJNTD  PUBLISHERS, 

So.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furiii»h    Teachers  and    Pupils  and  everybody   with   anything  in  ibf 

Book  and  Stationery  Line. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  catalogue  price* ,    Te»cfc- 
ers  visiting  the  City  will  he  very  welcome  at 

ly-2  ME B EI  LI»  &  FIELD'S. 


TO  TEACHERS. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  our 


l&mems®  S took  of  Books 


Embracing  every  department  of  Literature.     We  call  attention  to  our  New  Catalogue  of 

STANDABD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Which  we  have  just  iisued.    It  embraces  the  titles  of  all  the  best  and  most  readable 

ooka  in  the  language,  which  we  will  mail,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

O^  Special  discount  to  teachers. 

We  publish  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND.TEACHERS  CLASS  BOOK,  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 

agfx.  When  in  the  city  we  would  be  glad  to  hare  Teachers  examine  our  stock  of 
books,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac. 

BO  WEN,  STEWAKT  &  CO. 

18  West  Washington  Street 

6m  INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


To  J 


EACHERS, 


The  New  Tear  will  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  commence  keeping  the  Record  of 
the  Attendance,  Recitations,  Ac,  of  your  Scholars  in 

.  THE  TEACHERS*  MODEL  POCKET  REGISTER  AND  GRADE  BOOK.— A  Roll 
Book,  Record  and  Grade  Book  combined.  Adapted  to  all  grades  of  Schools, 
whether.  College,  Academy,  High  Schools,  Graded  Schools  or  Common  Schools. 
Handsomely  bound  in  fine  English  cloth,  bevelled  sides,  crimson  edges.  Price  by 
mail,  post-paid,  65  cents.  Send  for  a  copy,  and  if  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  the 
money  will  be  returned  to  you. 

NOW     READY 

A  new  edition  of  CHASE  A  STUART  S 

.   CICERO'S  SELECT  ORATION3,  with  LEXICON,  NOTES,  Etc.    -    -     -     Price  $1.60 

WILSON'S  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.— The  most  slmplo,  progressive  and  practical 
work  of  the  kind  yet  published. Price  91.25 

HART'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION.       ....  Price  90  Cents. 

HART'S  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. Price  $1.50 

Teachers  interested  in  books  of  the  above  character  are  requested  to  send  for  cir- 
culars containing  descriptive  notices.  Ac. 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  DIARY Prie<«  per  dox.,  $1.05 

THE  MODEL  MONTHLY  REPORT. Price  per  doz.,  $1.05 

A  sample  of  both  the  Diary  and  Report  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents.    Please  address, 

ELURBDGB    &    BROTHER, 

17  North  Seventh  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Copies,  $1.2&-s 

TO  TIE^CHIEIR/S. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  Teachersto  our 


Immense  Stock  of  Books 


Enibraciu;  every  department  of  Literature.     We  call  attention  to  our  New  Catalogue  of 

STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Which  wj  have  just  issued'.  It  embraces  tha  titles  of  all  the  best  and  most  readable 
tx»oks  in  the  language,  which  we  will  mall,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

US, Special  discount  to  teachers. 

We  publhh  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TEACHER'S  CLASS  BOOK,  recora- 
rn'*nded  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 

B5t,  When  in  the.  cjty  we  would  Ik»  glad  to  have  T/<**chers  examine  our  stock  of 
I'ookp,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac. 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO. 

18  West  Washington  Street, 

r.m  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


No  4  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis. 

YOHX'S  BLOCK. 


J.  H.  V.  SMITH, 

DEALER  IN 

IMf^'  »  <**  *.  :i.  1 


-AJSTO  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

RELIGIOUS,   AND    SUNDAY  SCHOOL     BOOKS    OF    ALL    DENOMINATIONS. 

Blank'  Books,  Paper,  Envelopes  and  Stationery  of  all  kinds.     Teachers  will  And   it  to 
their  intercut  to  call  and  examine  the  stock.  a  [7-tf 

Depository  of  the  •■  iiblieatlons  of  Methodist  Book  Concern. 


MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOK-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

AJ&JD  PUB  LISHBBS, 

No.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish    Teachers  and    Pupils  and  everybody  with  anything  in  the 

Book  and  Station  spy  Line. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  catalogue  prices.    Teach- 
er* visiting  the  C'iiv  will  be  very  welcome  at 

lv-2  MERRILL  &  FIELD'S. 


SSXS:  $1.50  per  year,  payable  in  advance;  for  five  or  more  copies,  $1.25  each. 
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State    Teachers'    Association 


AND  OK 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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ED  I  TORS: 


fZJEY>.   W.  HOSS, 

liloomineton. 


»F.  ^4.  BBLL, 

Indianapnli«. 


S&> 


Ad*1r'x*aU  Rutin***  Lifter*  to  II'.  .«.  HELL.  ImlimaitnU*,  >i,ul  Edifonil  Matter  to 

U  V  {       •' 


INDIANAPOLIS.    INDIANA: 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  HOSS  &  BELL, 

Cor.  Cirrh' ami  MiTiMiaii  ">!«<. 


1874. 
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THE   SCHOOL   FESTIVAL. 

9PHE  SCHOOL  FESTIVAL  is  a  boaatifnl,  Original  Quarterly  Magazine,  devoted  to  froeb 
M  sparkling  Dtalornca,  Reeltationg,  Concert,  Motion  and  other  exercises  for  Sunday  School  and  Day 
jbooJ  Exhibition*,  Concert*,  Festival*,  '"Public  Friday*,"  etc..  conducted  by  Alfred  B.  Sicwkli.,  .f0"r 
»r!y  aix  years  editor  of  the  Little  Corporal  Magazine,)  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  C.  8 lade,  of  Fall  River,  Man*. 


at     "/»  .      ,.t . 
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©w  JEWELRY  Store, 

No.  14  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


Everything  New  and  Direct  from  the  manufacturers  and  Importers. 


American   and   Foreign    Watches, 

DIAMONDS,    FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID   SILVER   AND   SILVER   PLATED   WARE. 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED.  Special  attention  givet. 
to  Watch  Repairing.  All  Goods  sold  are  Engraved  FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  an  expe- 
rienced Engraver. 

J.  H.  COLCLAZER, 

f-ly  No.  14  East  Wasuisgtok  St. 


Coivperthivait  &  Co. 

Educational  Publishers. 

628  &  6 jo  Oiestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

Publish  a  Full  Series  of  School  Text-Books. 

*  * 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 


VOui 


A.    G.    ALCOTT,    A.  B.v 


professor  of  ©locution  and  Reading, 


IN  THE  N.  W.  C.  UNIVERSITY. 

And  who  hats,  for  several  seasons  been  a  worker  iu  the  same  capacity  at  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes in  thi*  State  as  well  oh  others,  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  Examiners  every-  j 
where  to  the  fact  that  he  will  re-engage  iu  this  work  the  coming  season  on  the   most  < 
liberal  terms.     Address                    A.  G.  ALCOTT,  25  Western  Avenue,. Indianapolis. 

Refebbncks — Harvey,   author  of  English  Grammar  ;    Staley,  Shortridge,    Mrrrillt-,  j 

Bell,  Olcott.  7-tf  j 


TO  TEACHERS. 


We  invito  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  our 

Immeait)  Motk  of  Books* 

Embracing  every  department  of  Literature.     We  call  attention  to  our  New  Catalogue  of 

STANDABD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Which  we  have  just  issued.  It  embraces  the  titles  of  all  the  best  and  most  readable 
books  in  the  language,  which  we  will  mail,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

g^ Special  discount  to  teachers. 

Wo  publish  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TEACHER'S  CLASS  BOOK,  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 

flat.  When  in  the  city  we  would  be  glad  to  have  Teachers  examine  our  stock  of 
books,  Ac,  Ac,  A'c. 

BO  WEN,  STEWART  &  CO. 

18  West  Washington  Street, 

6ui  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


No-  4  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis. 

YOH5CS  BLOCK 


J.  H.  V.  SMITH, 

DEALER  IN 

Theological,     MiseellaEeoiis^ 

-A^DsTZD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

RELIGIOUS,   AND     SUNDAY    SCHOOL     BOOKS    OF    ALL     DENOMINATIONS. 

Blank  Books,  Paper,  Envelopes  and  Stationery  of  all  kinds.    Teachers  will  find  It  to 
their  interest  to  call  and  examine  the  stock.  [7-tf 

•  >  Depository  of  the  Publications  of  Methodist  Book  Concern. 


MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOK-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

J^ISTJD  PUBLISHERS, 
No.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish    Teachers  and    Pupils  and  everybody  with  anything  in  the 

Book  and  Stationery  Line. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  catalogue  prices.    Teach- 
er* visiting  the  City  will  h«  very  welcome  at 

iy-2  MBBRILt,  &  FIELD'S. 
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PEEKS:  $1.50  per  year,  payable  in  advance;  for  five  or  more  copies,  $1.25 
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ORG  \S   OF  TICK 


State    Teachers-   Association 


AND  OK 
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THE   SCHOOL   FESTIVAL- 

THE    SCHOOL    FESTIVAL   is  a  beautiful,  Original  Quarterly  Mapa/.ine,  devoted  to 
nd  sparkling  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Concert,  Motion  and  other  exercises  for  Sunday  School  anc 
chool  Exhibitions,  Concerts,  Festivals,  '•Public  Fridays,"  etc.,  conducted  b\  Alfred  U.  Skweli 
early  six  years  editor  of  tho  Little  Corporal  Magazine,)  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  C.  Slade,  of  Fall  River, 
feedod  by  every  teacher  and  every  pupil.    Price,  fifty  tents  s  year  ;  six  coniea  one  ▼ear.  ia.oO: 


<~«~tT  ,r-!T .  A  ■TlTHTg.'gi 

M©w  JEWEIBT  Store, 

No.  14  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


Everything  New  and  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers  and  Importer!. 


American   and   Foreign   Watches, 

DIAMONDS,     FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID   SILVER  AND   SILVER  PLATED   WAKE. 

3PECIAL    RATE8   TO    TEACHER3. 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED.  Special  attention  given 
to  Watch  Repairing.  All  Good*  Bold  are  Engraved  FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  an  expe- 
rienced Engraver. 

J.  H.  COIiCLAZER, 

f  -lj  No.  14  East  Wash  mo  to*  St. 


.     Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

Educational  Publishers, 

628  <Sf  630  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

Publish  a  Full  Series  of  School  Text-Booh. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 
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A-    G-.    ALCOTT,    A.  B.v 


professor  of  Elocution  and  Reading, 


IN  THE  N.  W.  C.  UNIVERSITY, 

And  who  hag,  for  several  seasons  been  a  worker  in  the  Banjo  capacity  at  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes in  this  State  as  well  a*  others,  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  Kxamiofrs  e-verv- 
where  to  the  fact  that  he  will  re-engage  in  this  work  the  coming  season  on  th*  m<*t 
liberal  terms.     Address  A.  G~  ALCOTT,  26  Western  Avenue,  IndUnapolt*. 

Refkbkncf.s—  Harvey,   author  of  English  Grammar  ;    Staley,    ShortHdge,    Mnrrilk, 
Bell,  Olcott.  7«tf 
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TO  TEAOHEBS. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers 'to  our 


XnjM&M  §t$®3k  at  Beafcs* 


Embracing  every  department  of  Literature.     We  call  attention  to  our  New  Catalogue  of 

STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Which  wj  have  just  issiifd".  It  embraces  tlu  titles  of  all  the  best  and  most  readable 
Looks  in  the  language,  which  we  will  mail,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

D5(_ Special  discount  to  teachers. 

We  publish  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TEACHERS  CLASS  BOOK,  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 

tti.  When  in  the  cjty  we  would  be  glad  to  have-  Teachers  examine  our  stock  of 
books,  Jkc,  Ac,  Ac. 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO. 

18  West  Washington  Street, 

<  w  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


No  4  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis. 

YOH.\'S  BLOCK. 


J.  H.  V.  SMITH, 

11KAI.EK  IN 


9 


The  ologlt  &I,     Ms  oellaiteoss 

-A-lsTID  school  books. 

RELIGIOUS,   A  SO    SUSDAT   SCHOOL     BOOKS    OF    ALL    DEXOVIKATIOHS. 

m 

Blank'  Books,  Paper,  Enveloprs  and  Stationery  of  all  kinds.    Teachers  will  And   It  to 
their  interest  to  call  and  examine  the  stock.  'm  [7-tf 

Depository  of  the  t-  nblfcationa  of  Methodist  Book  fouoorn. 


MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOK-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

JbJSTJD  PTTBLISHBEfl, 
No.  »>  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish    Teachers  and    Pupils  and  everybody   with  anything  in  the 

Booh  and  Station sry  I*ine. 

Thf.v  will  forward  any  book  iu  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  catalogue  prices.    Teaoh- 
ers  violins  the  City  vill  be  very  welcome  :it 

ly-'j  MBBRILL  &  FIELD'S. 
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No.  14  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


Everything  New  and  Direct  from  the  manufacturers  and  Importers. 


American   and   Foreign    Watches, 

DAMONDS,    FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID   SILVER   AND   SILVER    PLATED   WARE. 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED.  Special  attention  giro, 
to  Watch  Repairing.  All  Goods  sold  are  Engraved  FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  an  expe- 
rienced Engraver. 

J.  H.  COLCLAZEE, 

f.-ly.  No.  14  East  Wasiijsotos  Si. 


Cotvperthivait  &  Co. 

Educational  Publishers, 
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628  &  6jo  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

Publish  a  Full  Series  of  School  Text -Booh. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 
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professor  of  ©locution  and  Reading, 


IN  THE  N.  W.  C.  UNIVERSITY, 


And  who  lias,  for  several  seasons-  been  a  worker  in  the  same  capacity  at  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes in  thi.-i  State  as  well  as  others,  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  Examiners  every- 
where to  the  fact  that  he  will  re-engage  in  this  work  the  coming  wason  on  the  mo#i 
liberal  terms.     Address  A.  G.  ALCOTT,  25  Western  Avenue,  Indianapolis. 

References—  Harvey,   author  of  English  Grammar  ;    Haley,   Shortrulge,   Merrill*, 
Bell,  Olcott.  7-tf 


TO  TEACHERS. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  our 


Imi&eitse  Mmk  of  looks* 

Embracing  ever}'  department  of  Literature.     We  call  attention  to  our  New  Catalogue  of 

STANDAED  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOES, 

Which  we  have  just  issued.  It  embraces  the  titles  of  all  the  best  and  most  readable 
books  in  the  language,  which  we  will  mall,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

Q&»  Special  discount  to  teachers. 

Wo  publish  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TEACHER'S  CLASS  BOOK,  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 

US.  When  in  thu  city  we  would  be  glad  to  have  Teachers  examine  our  stock  of 
books,  «i*c,  Ac,  <fcc. 

BO  WEN,  STEWART  &  CO. 

18  West  Washington  Street, 

fim  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


No  4  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis. 

YOHM'g  BLOCK 


J.  H.  V.  SMITH, 

DEALER  IN 

Tbeologieal,     E»^^*»»vw? 

J^ISTID  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

RELIGIOUS,   AND     SUNDAY   SCHOOL     BOOKS    OF    ALL    DENOMINATIONS. 

Blank  Books,  Paper,  Envelopes  and  Stationery  of  all  kinds.    Teachers  will  find  It  to 
their  interest  to  call  and  exauiiue  the  stock.  [7-tf 
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Depository  of  the  publications  or  Methodist  Book  Concern. 


MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOK-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

JL2&ID  PUBLISHERS, 
No.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish    Teachers  and    Pupils  and  ererybody   with  anything  in  the 

Book  and  Stationery  Line. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  catalogue  prices.    Teach- 
ers visiting  the  City  will  bi«  very  welcome  at 

i.v-2  MERRILL  &  FIELD'S. 


COLCL-AJZIEK/S 

ew  JEWELRY 
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No.  14  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


Everything  New  and  Direct  from  the  manufacturers  and  Importers. 


American   and   Foreign    Watches, 

DIAMONDS,    FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID   SILYEB   AND   SILVER   PLATED  WARE. 


SPECIAL  RATE8  TO  TEACHERS. 


•Sir  ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED.  Special  attenti-n  gift*, 
to  Watch  Repairing.  All  Goods  sold  are  Engraved  FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  an  expe- 
rienced Engraver.  

J.  H.  COLCLAZEB, 

f-ly  No.  14  Eabt  Wasiiix«tox  St. 


Cowperthivait  &  Co. 

Educational  Publishers, 

628  &  6jo  Chestnut  Street,  ] 

Philadelphia. 

Publish  a  Full  Series  of  School  Text-Booh 

DESCRIPTIVE  CA TALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 


A.    &-    ALCOTT,    A.  B_, 


professor  of  Elocution  and  Reading, 


IN  THE  N.  W.  C.  UNIVERSITY, 

And  who  liu*,  for  several  seasons  been  a  worker  in  tho  same  capacity  at  Teacht-r*"  In- 
stitutes in  thi.-»  State  as  well  as  others,  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  Examiner*  rrery- 
where  to  the  fact  that  he  will  re-engage  in  this  work  the  coming  season  on  the  nu*t 
liberal  terms.     Address  A.  G.  ALCOTT,  25  Wostern  Avenue,. Indianapolis. 

References— Harvey,   author  of  English  Grammar  ;    Staley,   Shortriiltje,   Merrill*, 
Bell,  Olcott.  7~tf 


TO  TZE^CHIIEZR/S. 


We  invito  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  our 

Immense  MmIl  of  Boofc#* 

Embracing  every  department  of  Literature.     We  cail  attention  to  our  New  Catalogue  of 

STANDABD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Which  we  have  just  issued.  It  embraces  the  titles  of  all  the  best  and  most  readable 
books  in  the  language,  which  we  will  mail,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

Q3L Special  discount  to  teachers. 

Wo  publish  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TEACHER'S  CLASS  BOOK,  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 

Ha.  When  in  the  city  we  would  be  glad  to  have  Teachers  examine  our  stock  of 
books,  <&c,  Ac,  Ac. 

BO  WEN,  STEWART  &  CO. 

18  West  Washington  Street, 

Gin  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


No-  4  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis. 

YOHN'g  BLOCK. 


J.  H.  V.  SMITH, 

DEALER  IN 

Theological,     Miseellatteoss^ 

j^IsTID  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

RELIGIOUS,   A  NO    SUNDAY   SCHOOL     BOOKS    OF    ALL    DENOMINATIONS. 

Blank  Books,  Paper,  Envelopes  and  Stationery  of  all  kinds.    Teachers  will  And  It  to 
their  interest  to  call  and  examine  the  stock.  [7-tf 
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Depository  of  the  r  abl  I  cations  of  Methodist  Book  Concern. 


MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

BOOK-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

Ko.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish    Teachers  and    Pupils  and  everybody  with  anything  in  the 

Book  and  Stationery  Line. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  catalogue  prices.    Teach- 
ers visiting  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

iy-2  MEBKILL  &  FIELD'S. 
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Everything  New  and  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers  and  Importer*. 


American   and   Foreign   Watches, 

DIAMONDS,     FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID   SILVER   AND   SILVER  PLATED  WARE. 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS. 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED.  Special  attention  given 
to  Watch  Repairing.  All  Goods  sold  are  Engraved  FREE  OF  CHARGE  bj  an  expe- 
rienced Engraver. 
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A.    G.    ALCOTT,    A.  B-, 

professor  of  Elocution  and  Reading, 


IN  THE  N.  W.  C.  UNIVERSITY, 


And  who  lias,  for  several  seasons  been  a  worker  in  the  same  capacity  At  Teachers1  In- 
stitutes in  this  State  as  woll  as  others,  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  Examiners  every- 
where to  the  fact  that  he  will  re-engage  iu  this  work  the  coming  season  on  the  most 
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TO  TBAOHEBS. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  our 


embracing  every  department  of  Literature.     We  call  attention  to  our  New  Catalogue  of 

STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Which  we  have  just  issued.  It  embraces  the  titles  of  ali  the  best  and  most  readable 
books  in  the  language,  which  we  will  mail,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

HA. Special  discount  to  teachers. 

We  publish  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TEACHERS  CLASS  BOOK,  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 
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Blank  Books,  Paper,  Envelopes  and  Stationery  of  all  kinds.    Teachers  will  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  call  and  examine  the  stock.  [7-tf 
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